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Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of  J.  Henry 

ShorthoUSe.      F.M.   l  hv  H:>,  NViN-      in  tw-i   ...N      V.wm  .  rown  Mvo 

Viil.rMK  MI 

A   Histor>'    of    Modern    England.      By    H?:rbkrt 

NKIV    VOU^MK  OF   KSSAY-   BY   BITt   AKCnilJAI.n  (;KIKIE, 

Landscape    in   History  and   other    Essays.     By 

^«  AttrniB.VU)  OKIKIE.  D.C.L..  K.W.S.    Hvo. 

iriGHWATS  AND   BYWAYS  RKRIKS.    NEW  VOI-DME. 

Derbyshire.      By  J.  B.  Firth.      Witli  Illustrations  by 

Nsin    Ki;ii;ri-r:N,    Extm  t-rown  **vix.  irtlt  lop.  li*. 


Great     Lawn    Tennis     Players. 


Their    Metliods 


I  i'i  i.-.»s  1.  iJv  (;Kolt';K  \V.  IIBLUAM.  A ut bur  of '  Utval (Jalfei*"  ;iinU  V.  A.  Vailh. 
'._if;or  )•.  •^Modern  Lawn  Tennin."  IllQ-ntrnted  hy  'HJV  \et\on-V\\aiueni\t\i». 
''     ■      '      "-o  tJiiniuiru  UK 

RSaLL^n  MES'  OF  LKTTEItS.    NEW  HKUIES. 
(Yown  t*i  o .  iiilt  tojM,  iliit  luK'kJi.  2ji.  net  viu-h. 

Thomas  Moore.     By  Stkphkn  (iwynn.  i/^^^. 

Sydney  5mith.     By  (JKOK<iK  \V.  E.  Ktsskll. 

TWKLVK   EXl4Ul*n  STATESMEN.    NEW   VOLUME, 

Chatham.      By    FRKOKUir    Harrison.      Crown    8vo., 
Lectures    and    Essays.      By  the   late  Rev.  Alkred 

''I„^_-   D.I>,  M:l-i<t  oI   thr  Tti3i|ile  und   Canon    llOHMrnttiirr  *>f  Rrixlo 

Life  oi  William  Rathbone.     By  Ei.RAMm  Kathuonk. 

lija^-inti*^     Kitm  crown  «\o. 

NEW   AND  CHDAPKtl   KHITION. 

Free    Trade,       By   the   Hi^ht   I  Ion.    Lonl   Avkbury, 
The    Myths  of  Plato.     TmRshiteil,  with  lutroiluctoiy 

t  \Titlons  by  J.  A-  Ptkwaht.  M.A..  Ktndent  uf  Clirict  C'huroU  and 
r  ut  Monil  Phtl(»o['hy  in  the  L'nivi'r(*lty  of  OsfonL     kvo  .  Hx,  not. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy   of   Kant,   .utkI  otlxr 
Sociolog-ical  Papers  published  for  the  Sociological 

Society.    1904.     With   noporls  and  Di»<MU»ion9  iind  writtou  i-ommunu-iiUonji. 
A'\t\  ATt  Inirc>-.ta^-ii4n  by  ihi*  III.  [Ion.  J.vMKs  Hrvce.    Super  roynl  i\n.,  Iiih.  ibJ. 

The  Book  of  the  Rose.      By  tlie  hite  H*  v.  A.  Foster 

Vdi^nftMl.     llIiMtmlivl.    NKW  KUrnoN.    Trawu  rtvo, 

MACMII.LAN  &  CO.,  LiMrxKD,  LOXDON. 
Q.  Hex  -N<k  44)1.  B 
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Thm  Ptottlve  Trit>e%  of  South-Ea»t  Australia. 
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V  \   v;    H    ■'  :rr, 
boon,  a^  w- i*  eflecs.  Uie 


XtnXHK  n  XOW  BE.lDV.  ^ 

TMB    CAMM»(DOB    MATUIKAL    HISTORY. 

AmpHtomum.    i'.v  -v  v  hi  iw-MAS   I.  -      f  Us  Illoi-lrttWd.  Mi^ltnniH.o.  I...  nrt.     .^ 
Br  Ih**  Uu.  E.  A.  FUEKMAN.  U.A^  Hon.  D.C.L. 

Wastcrn    Europe    in   the  Fifth  Century.     An  Aftonnath.     nvo.,    _, 

M-    ...-1.  * 

Uinm-  .  uinl.trriiMt.  hirht  uix^n  n  jicrtwl  uf  Krwti  alwuiity.  •  -  -.  The  wboU-  Morv  ».^«>»     ^' 
wttli  liilniitfilil.    uvlrim-.*.  wlil.h  !»•  ^upplciOfntLMj  by  u  earofuJ  ftifwn«  of  di-tjitl^  in  iiw 

tllltll'trlllr." 

Western  Europe  In  the  Eighth  Century  and  Onward.     An 

Arioniiiith.    Wvo..  liu,  net.  ^' 

UVrtJtttti.    -11  I*  H  viiltinliln  lulilltton  tr>  Uu-  «im  of  Krceroan^  inMiirini^  'iii'^'L"*'^"" 
w<3rk.)to(lwiiari>|irfilofiU  loOio  iPtouHciin?  wbitli  ha*- miide  it  powiiit-  tn  publish  «. 

XKW  VOLUMK  OF  ESSAYS  BY  HESHY  SIDGWICK. 

MIsoelfnneous   Essays  and  Addresses.     By  Hknhv   SmowicK. 

^\>>      In-     \i^■\ 

[■KDI'lv-iSoK   IHM.S  NKW  JIDUK. 

Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aureltus.     By   s.vMiKt.    ^ 

i^ll.i..  M..\..Aurboiul"iUiniiiii  Mini.Hy  ni  tin-  Lum  LVulury  of  \\w  Wcsiorn  ICnii.irf.'*     * 

NKW  KDITION  NOW  BEADY.  .. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Uy  James  Bkyce,  D.C.L.  A  Now  p:dition.  '» 
liii'iiru.-.liiiKl  \.U\  i^c.l  (ltruiit.'btiul.\\-HUnCbronoloiti(.-iL)  Tnblvaf  EvonU,  iinil  :Ot:i]M>.  *' 
i'rttwii  hvo..  T«.  11.1.  f 

tIMHS.-"  ii  In  now  forty   yunm  Kimv  Mr.  Bryeo  flrnt  publitilu-d  hi*  '  Holy  Reman      • 
Km|)li\>   unit  boibtntr  I>h«  lnlrr\nnwl  to  ilanmin.'  thi<  iiulbnriiy  of  tliiN  ovli'tidid  ir«^tlM!u 
U  ««•  now  tHvii  iniHHtioil  wilh  t»»»nip  i.-b»iii(tHiitn(ltinlArifflmeiit.«\rbU*h.  wbilonoi  muterlally 
iiHrtliiu  (t«  bidk.  tfivi.  to  11  iin  h'l.hnonftl  viiUiP.  * 

Harvard  Leoturss  on  Qreek  Subjects.   By  S.  H.  »t-ii'Bf:B.  Litt.D..    i 

n.  U  ,  larf  I'l-otiowii'  111  linvk  III  ibo  I'uurrsily  ol  Eflttihuivh.    CrowB  f*vo..  '>*.  net. 


The    Temper    of   the    Seventeenth    Century  In    Enslish    • 

WU«ratur«,    t  lurk    l.(viui*>^   ir^^tn   i»i    Trimiv  C«>llfiri-.  *.'ambrul»rc.  in  th»^'    v.:ir 
!«**_  !•>  I     Mv  livuuKn-  WbNDKu.,  iTMU-scoroiKuwIlBihui  U»rvanl  CoUefre.    Eiwu     , 

404lliri||' — -  \  ivmitrkuMo  ov>utribntion  to  the  rfnrtv  of  EnicUAb  k-tters :  b  beaMky  * 

w..vt(«  ol  Trx«lt  Hir  \\\  \\m  ^ytkwtc\wA  «tiniitff  ataio*phero  of  litcnu-y  critU-ii'nL* 

By  the  bltf  LAKwrno  IIKARN. 
J<MpAn  1    Au  AiUin\a  ftl  luu^rvrvbaiou.    Ejctra  crown  Svo..  gUt  top,  8il  6rf.  nai. 

M\        \,.  o\w  N\bowt»hft  to  nndrntikikl  tb»  ua«sibiliti<<«  of  tb»  f  atar<»  of    | 
''^  )«b»t.  aiHl  no  on*  wiM  wtittM  cra^v  ibc  in««Qinff  of  kb* 
Uc:utt s  ftav miMllbatvbUnl  wwk.' 

nir.  KNvlU^H  OITUKX  :*EIUES. 

»nkes  and  Colonial  Mdoratlone.     By  K  J.  Pay^ce.  Feiiov  of 


With  M^iv     i-r.<«  a  i»>rix.  ^  *^. 
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Memorials    of    Edward     Burne  *  Jones. 


'xquldlioly 


oj  *V.  B.-J*     Wjiti   41  i*hotogra\ urns  nnd  otlicr  iUustratioits.     In  'J  vols.     «vo«J 
printed  on  Ilunil-miid"'  r'aper,  90*.  net.  ■ 

Mr.iLti  ^—' --         Tlu'.4C.OiA;¥r--A  biuulifu]  bi>ok.    Anminhly  writl^-ii  aniT 

mmaidml  »  n*  without  uCvrUition  n  i>frfet'i  vl.'tur.*  ot  on*.*  itl  lln-  oioHt 

■irtBMf»y  1  ins  time,  n  iK'nwnidUy  of  eqaul  cliarrn  iim!  ini>ii!iiv  ;  «(  wo  lay 

fl4lV1l  tniii  i.-.  mil  in-  krriiiinUc  totbekuly  wbohaji  fonlriiviil.si  ».  i  alilv  iinn 
pt^muA  m  itfiTiruit  U*  ilu-  tmtlen*  ^>f  uotlt'm  hlopni|»liy." 

MAI   UllK     lIKWI.Krrs    NKW     IlitOK 

The  Road  in  Tuscany:  A  Commentary. 

With  30  Photoaravuro  Plates  after  I'mwings  by  JosRi'ii  pKNSK.r.r.  and  over 
•JiX)  lUa^tration!^  in  the  Text  by  the  same  Artist.     In  *^  vols.    Extm  crow 
hr'^.,  2U.  net. 
Mr  rnKXiKutc-  II,\r<&I.sr)N  in  the  SPKAKHtL—*'  K  fiwIniMnjf  l»ok-    .    .    .    The 
—   *-         -    '  -    -    -  -  *    nf  thiBhoolt  iKit«intouwIy  pi'i-winff/ point  of  vU'w.  No  writer  un 

■   t.-ikfn  Of  to  a  <'-.»unlry.  wi  lK*n!  on  intikint'  "?■-  Htn-  wiml   h»'  --itfJUj' 

>vis  »'nio>iujr  whui  lit-  t'nM<v>».  swirning  wliui  In-  n'-nro*.    ...    It  W 

vc-rt  linr  of  this  iMKik  wlilib  miikoH  !t  4n  rli'Iitrbffiil  tn  rrnd.    .     .    » 

k  thf^  woDilrrlal  rfAltsin  iind  vitality  of  tbt*  iIltl>1nltUln^  by  Jum-pli 

[  !     ■   n-prcKln'-c  Tni*'*!in  ("tirliTrf  wlib  mtr\t'l!(»iiH  tnith  nml  lortM*," 

Fifty   Years   of  Fleet  Street:         4 

r.KiN'i  rwi: 
UrTe    and    Recollections   o^  Sir  JOHN    R.    ROBINSON. 

'  1  and  Edited  Iw  Frkuriuck  Mov  Thomas.     With  Portrait.    8vo.,  14*.  net. 

(    1  -  .    )"   ^A*/.^^^' /M /■//.—"  TIhtc  i»  nolii«hadow  (if  dulm'?^  in  it  from  beyiunin«  to  ond: 

■mwl.  ftnj  Iho  nrw  ar^  evtin  hrttrr.    AUoK»'tbrr  l\ffff  i'ftr*  of 

J<k>  oullinnof  unAcfoJ  life,  and  form.**  un  oxft'lli'nt  [»siimpIo  of 

IiV." 

rtitcriulnintr  lx»{)k.    .    .    .    Abimiidiiifr  hh  it  doii*  iu  pood  Htorit^.  tli4- 
^l.lu*  itiip  itt  ihr  inoMl  pnpubir  of  tbi*  {ir^M^nt  iiubliHhinif  HPiimin." 

DIARY  AND  LETTERS  OF  MADAME  D'ARBLAY  (177S-1840) 

A-  1    hit  i  iiv  her  Nicoo,  CiffciiLoni:  liAitiii-.i  r.     With  VraUicv  iind  Nutos  by 

X\  y    .'■    t'"H.-»'JS.     With  PhotogruvurL'    P'>rtraits  aiul   uthor  Sketohew.     lu 

r>  T..-1-.      VmI.  I.  177fl  to  JtiDO,  1781;  Vi.l.  H,  1781-1785.     8vo  .  lOs.  6«/.  net 

c«£-h.     Vol.  Ill,  shortly. 

rAyi*AUD.—-So  tK'wodiiion  of  an  oM  favoinlle  pnbUahoU  of  Inl©  ycuni  in  Wttor 

it-J  ib^n  ihit  hy  iu  own  iniriDRk*  mfrti.     Nor  do  we  rememb«r  iiny  which  bait 

:-r  IS  br>it«r  form,  or  wiih  morc>  nitional  editing." 

Shakespearean  Trag^edy:  Looturoson  HAMLKT,  OTH£LLO.  KING 

I  \:  \H   :tti'l  ^^  vtUKTM.    i.y  A.  I",  UBAHLKV.  LUD..  Litt.O.  I*rofr*iorof  I'ofiry  in  the 
I  ,  T-        ,  t  ii^ioriL     svo.  It'.*,  net. 

3:  i:t<^S  in  tbo  UAil.Y  SKWS.—"  Proft»Bor  Hnitllcy  renlispj-  to  the  full 

ife    ;  licni-y  niid  Ibr  dfirkncp^  of  hlHPnbJeot:  nnd.  roalHinc  tbi».  hi?  oon- 

m>»»  T>  '-»!    -■-.I'-     t  ry  iwlmimble  tbinirc  tilwut  it." 

EVEKSLKY  SERIES.    NEW  VOLUME. 

Oliver  GronvMrsll.    By  Joh^  Muulby.    Globe  8vn.,  in.  not. 

aOLDEN  TRKARURY  SKIITKS.    NKW    VOLCMES. 

Piiif  »»vo..  'S*.  Af.  not :  uUo  In  eloth  ol'?ffaiir.  gilt  back  and  Kilt  top.  3*.  tW.  net  . 

limp  loaihiT  trilt  Ui-  It  nnd  jrllt  cljfL'^.  3«.  iW.  net. 

Poems    of    Ohristina    Rossettl.     Chosen  and  Edited  by  William  M. 

HCr^^KTTL      Willi  Portmtt. 

London    Lyrics-      Hy  Freprrick  Lotkkq  Lami*so\.      With  Introduction 

una  NntC!*  by  Al  STIN  UOHSON.     With  I'ortniit. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  [tK.VDV 

A    FIrvt     Book    of    Jurisprudence   for   Students    of    the 
OofTiffton  Law,    By  Sir  Fbedkbick  Pollock,  Bart..  Barridler-nt-Luw.  D.C.L.,  *»•. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LiMiTKn,  LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO/S  NEW  BOOKS. 


STCPMEN   PHILLIPS'S   NEW   BOOK. 

THE    SIN    OF    DAVID  :    a  Poetlcal  Drama. 

By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.    Crown  8vu.. 4*.  6ll.  not. 


GROVE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Edi««cl  by  J.  A.  FULLER   MAITLANOt  M.A. 

In  .".  \nU.  Mvo.  Vi.l,  ].  A-E..  3ls.  net. 
Tittntit-Hrf  jfntrx  hariwf  jit^m^ti  mine*  ihf  pubti^ition  o/ ttif  firtl  nitumt  uf  tMit  wttindanl 
JHctiattnrt/.  't>f  l*uMititii-iM  Mt  ttml  the  timr  hail  nnnt  fur  ItriHtjini}  it  thunnuyhiy  uji  Irniatr. 
AVir  A>mj'<Mi*r«,  Arlittp,  ami  Subfct^n  Kmi  U>  Ite  tairn  intti  niwtunJr ;  timiuxiulu  mul  r-rrurt,  to 
tf  Hnittr  0tMMt  .-  rtiwi  l^»'  tehoU  \t*itrk  to  tut  refn^uiftnl  botfi  a*  to  piait  tlm/  rxrcutitnt.  Tht 
n  ri-iuit  *pri«  rntrutteil  f»  ,V'-.  fuUrr  MaUttutt,  trho  had  a/rvorfi/  ^dilett  t/f  Aj'itrthHj  to  thf 
oni/tual  />i>f»i>iMin/  timfrr  Sir  tinir',tr  Orutr'n  nuft^rcuiiun.  The  .Vrir  l£,1iti'<n  triU  exttml  Ut 
JMh  ftfftn^v,  tpfM^ieh  tht  hr»t  im  ww  r*a4ff,  u-hiie  thf  remainder  wiU  /«•  isrueti  at  intrrraU  ufa 
tmr,  «'  fA<jl  tftr  piifftii'atC'n  teiU  hr  fmolfU  bij  the  end  ')/  UtUH. 


famous  Fighters  of  the  Fleet.  Glimpies  through  the  Cannun 
Siiinl,*'  In  ilHMiii>>  of  ilio  Old  Navy.     By  Kdwabu  Frakeii-    inuatrntoO.    Crx>vpn 

Hvn.lU 

i'Al.t.  Mall  a AZKTTK.—" Xhook  vhieb  telln  the  «tirriim ^i"ry  nf  hbtorii' veuely  in  u 
•tlrrtnK  way.  .  .  .  Full  M  rii-h  narrative  qimlity  uiid  the  tttalT  tluit  niuv4«  the  blood  lo  new 
piiirliitl^ii)  itiul  now  iioiH>(*.    TIk'  iltufirullonH  are  many  and  »iit.  and  the  outward  (orm  of 

tin-  ImhiW  nliiHild  hi>1|>  lli lll1l■IU^  d'  uiuko  il  iiD  ull-fonnd  fuvaurilc.' 

The  Christian  Opportunity.  I'leing  Sermons  and  Speccbon  aeliwred 
III  AiiMTlcii.  Ity  IUnhall  Tiioma.h  Davidson,  Aruhbtufaop  of  Canterbury.  Wtih 
ISirtrtiit     Crvpwn  hvu    %t.  fUi,  not. 

fit  .itti>lAS.—"TUv  Ari'liMBlioii  tells  on  that  the«o  sertnons anil  «pooi'hr*  worcdi-'UvCTwl 
without  any  thoiiirltl  <>(  tlirtr  roimxliiotfon  In  a  permanent  form  but  that  ihcy  arc  now 
tmltllnluHl  III  rt'«|vnii»p  u*  rf\nv^\r<  whi-'h  ftiuld  not  wt-II  >tc  rcfusi'd.  We  IcA.  and  wt» 
tM>lti<\i<  lliiit  att  tnlo  wbOKf  hund^  the  vulumu  ooroea  will  idiare  our  fiwllny.  that  wh  nur  a 
dt'bt  of  iHTHonnI  L'raliludc  to  thOKe  wbowcurcd  Its  pubhi'iiiion.  ...  A*  Ititn  bciok  if  rrad 
In  Kiiirland.  tU<>  nold  thiil  the  IVItnato  alrcndy  piMBewefl  upon  tho  hHirtti  and  mind!>or 
tlm-r  whnin  iti  i^iodV  j<ro\  ideiirt'  he  hjui  been  called  upon  to  leud  wtU  be  iuimenfaly 
IH'T.-i-.-I  ■ 

Psterborouffh   Sermons.       Ky   the    law    itRonKK    Foss  \Vei«tcott, 

D.I)..  n.C.I,,  Hiibuit  of  Durhnni,  Komctitne  C'ant>n  of  Peti'rbonuiKh.    Crown  Hvo..  (Iff. 
CJilUi'U  77.Wfi.V— '  Ni>  wonlx  of  wi'li-onif  lun  lit*  too  utu-iii  fnr  x\\v  volume  Of  I^ttr~ 
tHir->H<jh  Si  riiiuiit.     .  .  They  ^how  u»  tlu*  jrrriit  thinktr  and  thi.M>totnan  aL  his  best.* 

The    Secret   of  a   Qreat    Influence.      Noi&t  on  the  Teaching  of 

lu-^hoi.  W.flt.  ott.    lU  Mi>.  l1ou.\<'i:  roiiTKR.    With  u  Chapter  OH  tfa«  CominenlaricA 
l.y  Itrv.  VUTlII'lt  WksH  oTF.     Cn>wn  .-i^c.-V.  ml. 

On    l^oly  Scripture  and"  Criticism.     Addrosscft  and  Sorraons  by 

HiitiiKUT  KDWAuii  Hvi.K.  D.I) ,  llisliop  of  WincbvuttT.    Cntwn  ttvo.,  4ji.  (U. 
TlMh'S. — "Till-  l»oi»k  i>*  itdl  of  jiml  rliiiniii  fortTilirnl  rettvarrh  advanced  with  a  oourngp 
that  \<*  tin-  rrull  of  oxp'^'rlt'nii',  iind  U  de*erven  Tlu*  rlonesb  study.' 
On  the  Church  of  England.      Surmons  and  Addresses  by  Hkrbkrt 
KnwAiii)  Itvi.K.  D.D.  HiBhop  of  Winchaitcr,   Crown  8vo..  6*. 
PJILV   (7//ir>.V/(7./i'.    "Hi'adtT*  i>f  thlv  volome  oinnot  fail  to  admiro  \tn  Icornlnit, 
til"  I'MiimtP'.  iind  It"  fr»vhiif<-.  " 

The  Diary  of  a  Church.fl^oer.    Crown  Bto.,  gilt  top,  a«.  fxi.  not. 

Ciinon  BkK'  UINO.  )n  :»  1>  ttrri"  itu-  Kdilorofibf  SVHCTATOli'-- 1  itbould  hkriodraw 
tbu  iiML-niioii  cif  voiir  rt'oiUn*  In  ii  Ixwk  re-untly  i>ubllf)h<Ki,  The  Diarji  u/n  Church-gwr.  .  . 
Wtuii,  in  n»v  judirmi-nt,  k-iv.-  thf  txHik  itn  vahie.  and  makoK  tt  worth  the  altintion  of 
1-  1 1).'  u'limpTf  It  adonU  of  a  I'ultixatodtnind  wor^npitinsand  ntitstlnjf 
,.iu'«i!i.  .  .  .  It  i»  tliii*  jKwitive  t^idi'  of  tho  liook  with  whioh  I  (oel 
.1  \-  ;  but  tt*  I'htical  cidt'  aI«o  ts  worth  iH-rioU"  atlfntion.  p«fK*i'ialIy 
:i»o  tl  wtll  «how  them  where  al  li>a«t  one  thouKhtful  nuui  flDd.1 

VOLUME  V  NOW   BE.VDy. 
A  IIIKTOnY  OF  THE   EXGLISll   CHURCH. 

The    English    Church    in   the    Reiffne   of  Elisabeth    and 

Jamo«  1  (1868'ieia).     Mv  W    H   FllHUE.     <-'r<>wii  h\o..  Tm  M. 

■»•  Vr<-\  ioii-l>  pnWi-h*-.l.  Vol».  I-IV  :ind  Vi.     7.1.  iW.  ca-'b. 

Christ    the    Life    and    Li^rht.      Lenton    lieadings  selected    from    tho 
pUiJi»;»ur  III.'  Ui    U.*\,  Villi. !.ll'.i  HBOOK.s.  D-D.,  bv  W.  M.  U  J.w.    Crown  Kvo. 
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QUARTKRLY  LITERARY  ADVEKTISKR 


TO  DK  COMPl.KTKr*  IN  THHER  VOUTMKR  4\o.  (13  tn.  by  li  tn). 

PRICE  SIX  GUINEAS  NET  EACH.        VOL.  I  IS  NOW  READY. 
•»•  Sahscriptioat  will  only  be  received  for  the  Set  of  Thre*  Volumes. 

THE   MAMMALS   OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND 

By  J.  G.   MILLAIS,  F.Z.S. 

Qiuirtn  (lain,  hv  I'i  in.),  clotti,  ^It  ed^es. 

The  First  Voliune  i*  lUus^trafw!  jls  follows  :  IH  Phntosravures  Kv  tb-  AUTHOR  ; 
31  Coiourpd  Plutes  by  the  AUTHOR.  ARCHIBALD  THORBURN.  unrf 
G.  E.  LODGE  ;  63  Uncolourcd  PUtce  br  the  AUTHOR  uii<l  from  Phnri.^'rapli.^. 

•»•  Only  1,085  copies  prinUrd  for  Knglaiul  artd  America. 

Pronjtrrtu*,  with  J'lnte,  gent  an  njfj>lica(ion. 
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ATHEN>EUM. 

•Mr.  3Ii]lais  inM«t»  on  the  ni'ci***ity  of 
fooil  pictnrrdL.  antwn  from  life,  and  pre- 
•mts  tM  with  thL'm.' 

COUNTRY    LIFE. 

"This  Tpry  tlno  vohinii.'  marlui  a  trr«i1 
atlTanec  on  anythinir  ypt  lu-cniniilinliM  In 
thr  illti-ttration  at  tlip  life  iind  hanit-  of  tin' 
ffnil»h  mummnhiL  Itsfarthtr diMiuciion 
t*  the  amount  of  newin»tii-r  and  llr»t-hMud 
otwcriniioncoQiatDpd  in  it.  . .  .  All  IhmuKti 
the  locik  tht-'  i-umbiniitton  of  rlif  iiooil 
niitanilut.  i'^Hrt^Q)  sportKman,  and  oonftum- 
nwte  utlsf  l»  wen." 

PALL   MALL   GAZETTE. 

•  U  I*  not  all  I'lirv  ►'tii'ncf.  ihvrv  iit  a  ch-.il 
of  knowlwlgf  in  tin*  tto<pk  iilsit— knowIcilKo 
of  The  world,  of  pT»"''t.  iind  of  i-ountry 
iua(t**r«  jpencTuUy.  whii-h  trrtiiily  onltvoni* 
ixa  potfc^  while  dolnLi.-tiii}f  nu  wliit  from 
it*  fccicnliflc  vpliic.  Tlif  anlhur  ha."  -onie 
ct'irie*  totoU. ikod  trlb  tht.m  Wi-IL  .  .  . 
book  wlU  undoubtedly  tiikc  nink 
■forth  lit  the  ftnndnnl  aathoriiy  un 
\ph  mamautV 

DAILY    MAIL. 

he  i'uMi>mtiQD  nf  ili(.>  tlrwt  viilnmc  of 

(i.    Milliii!:'   trreal    work    murk*  nn 

:h    it>    til."    lit<'nitore  of  sclcdfi-.     It   ic 

.<of  motU'ni  niitnnil  hlhior>', 

iiiriiti  triumph  of  iK-iiniillf 

■  •..v\   RXjtfrieiUT.  nnd    of    ar... 

i:   *uiiii<r<i.lit'Mdod  thf  throe  main 

itials   in  ii    work  dfolintr    with   nny 

i — rtr»t,  •cieniiDc  acciinicy  of  arrunjre- 

jn^ni ;  f^ooudly.  trood  pi<'turi>«  both  in 
■.^lour  nnd  in  Matk  and  white,  drawn 
from  life  .  and  thirdly,  exact  information 
VQ  the  dUtri1>alton  and  the  life  hictory  of 
th**  Mirion»  '•i*<'ic*.*' 


SCOTSMAN. 

"TbitinuMniiHi-vnt  volDnif.aUliouirh  only 
one  or  Ihrei*  l.haB  ure  to  L'omitl^lr  the 
addition  mado  to  rht-  litoratur<.*  of  natural 
hifrtorj-  by  the  whnli*  hoo]L  wlitL-li  it  iH-uinn, 
1#  already  remnrkuhlc  choukIi  to  iiikt*  u 
place  of  authority. ' 

NATURE. 

"Xfi  an  author  of  a  work  lik*?  the  prt*f«L'Ot 
Mr.  MilluitJ  him  ono  inL-oinpiuiibli'  udvan- 
tnirc  over  the tfrt-iit  iimjority— if  not,  inditMl, 
over  all— of  ills  fcnow-nutiiraliot*  in  ihw 
country,  namely,  tlini  he  is  n  ijTfat  iwinti-r. 
.  .  .  For  iniiny  yeiirw  thia  iiiplpmlla  work 
will  prnlultly  n'limin  ono  of  the  »l:indanl 
autboritUv^  on  Uriti.-'h  mammalK,  jind  in 
the  mutter  of  illii-ttralion  it  will  nioiii 
likt'ly  \h:  alwayn  without  ti,  riviil,' 

MR     FRANK  E.  BEDDARD.  F.R.S  , 
IN  THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

-'niiB  Is  nnqu.'Ktlonal'ly  Ihr  rnn,-t  hump- 
tuouH  work  fonci-minK  ih--  hntij'ii  fauna 
llia-t  hu4>  over  bt'i'u  pxihlislied.  Tbt*  his- 
torian of  the  British  uniiuniatia  lm»  liut 
limittHl  matiirial  at  Iiim  dlNtkONJiJ.  AmoDft 
these  hifitoriiuiH  Mr.  Mlllafs  will  take  a 
hiidiutr  plu'-c,  for  he  hiiii.  im  furoM  wo  i-on 
MM*,  etilliitt'd  (ill  (but  there  i*  lo  In*  yuid 
upon  the  (.ubjt-tl." 

BADMINTON  MAGAZINE. 
"The  It'tterprt'jic  a*  lor  the  mont  port  — 
where  tei-hnifol  detail  doL'.**  not  rnfori'L* 
iMHUiti'  tieatment— partifulnrly  briirht  and 
entert-iinluvt ;  at  h-nft.  it  wttl  be  fmind  no 
by  all  who  are  i^t^•re^1^H^  iu  the  ttubjeet 
whioh  the  author  wrlits  from  the  (*ttin.' of 
abnndnnt  knowledire.  ...  It  t*  hard  to  my 
whiriluT  Mr.  MillaiH  IteHiittfnl  drawinjrsor 
hin  dej«.Tiption>.  of  thn  L-rfuinre?*  tliey  por- 
tray arc  moNt  worthy  of  admiration.  To 
alter  t^liRhtly  tho  meaning  of  a  familiar 
phruw,  he  shows  them  In  their  habltn  on 
Ihey  live." 


IX>NGMANS,  GREEN,  k  CO.,  39.  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 
New  York,  and  Bomliay. 


QUAHTERLY  LITKUAHY  ADVKRTlSElt.  [Junn-try, 


Messrs.  Longmans  &  co.'S  list 


FOURTH    IMPRESSION. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

MANDELL  CREIGHTON, 

D.D.  Oxon.  and  Camb.»  sometime  Bishop  of  London. 
By  HIS  WIFE. 

With  8  FortraJU  (I  Phot)igriviiri?s>  uiifl  o  ntluT  Uluslratumx.     2  vols.     Hvo.,  28*.  net, 

SECOND   IMPRESSION. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
HENRY  PARRY  LIDDON,  D.D. 

By   JOHN   OCTAVIU8  JOHNSTON^   M.A., 

I'ririripfll  of  Cudi^.'s«km  Tln."ulu^'iral  I'mlk-^r. 

"WTTa  A  CONCLUDING  CHAPTKR  bv  the  LORD  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD. 

Will]  Ti  Illiiblmti'>ii8  (^  Purtrdits).     Hvo.,  I'n;  ucl. 


SECOND    IMPRESSION. 

AUBREY    DE    VERE: 

A  Memoir  based  on  his  Unpublished  Diaries  and  Correspondence. 
By   WILFRID   WARD. 

With  a  Photogrtrure  Portrait.^  uii«!  2  otht-r  lllustrdtions.     8vo.,  Un.  ner. 

SECOND    EDITION. 

SOME    ENGLISH    GARDENS. 

Al-Ti:U  DUAW'TNtiS 

By   GEORQE  S,   ELQOOD,  RJ. 

WITli    NtiTKS 

By   GERTRUDE  JEKYLL. 

.'iD  CdUmrt'd  PJates,     Roval  4to.,  42<.  net. 
I'rmjH'cius^  ifith  Pintf,  »/■«/  vn  applicttion, 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A    GARDENER'S    YEAR. 

By    H.  RIDER    HAGQARD. 

With  2lJ  Illustrntiuus.     ^vo..  \'Sy.  iUl  npf. 

",•  Thin  trork  it  rwl  fi  Uiriti'tik,  hut  n  rcemt  ktfit  thro»pht>n(  tht  pfir  n/  thr  rariimn  uiter(%tu>n» 
earriM  wi  in  n  Stirf*Jk  garden  o/  mndtmtf  lize,  in  trhieX  a  (^fod  man;/  mriftti-t  nf  /rHit-tr^M, 
/loierni~itniiu1ini  nrehiitn  -nnd  vtijetaUltx  art  i/j-wirn.  /(  alxi>  trraU  inciitrntaU}/  oj  matleru 
kiwlrfl  to  thrir  fiiUifiitinU. 

Tff  Authft'  hupett  ihnt  it  mnt/  jtteii^f  fh-^»e  renihn  to  tehom  Murh  thin jit  art  n/  intfrMt,  aH'l  at 
the  pitutt  titM  e"nv4n  n  rrrtaiN  ninouMof  vmc/iU  information  tehirh  tuaff  AW/>  lormnlA  thf 
fMtahtiMhment  o/ »  nitVMt/itt  ijnrdrn. 


LONGMANS,  (!REKN,  »V  CO.,  .'19,  Paterniister  Rjw.  London,  E.O,; 
New  York,  and  Bombav. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

NEW    AND    CHEAPER    EDITION. 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

l!V  ruE 

Hi.    Hon.  SIR    GEORGE    OTTO    TREVELYAN,    Bart. 

Cheap  Etlilion,  with  Portrftit.      Vols.  1,  H,  III. 

Cn»VPii  t<\\},^  Tin.  net  each. 

*•*  ^fdmm0^  /  11^  thi»  RUUon  tiw*  hv*'.tl  o»  Ptrt  I  af  tkf  criiiinal  Eiiition.    It  Art-  Vc«  htr^elff 

Mr.    FREDERIC  VILLIERS*    BOOK   ON   THE   WAR. 

PORT    ARTHUR: 

Three    Months    with    the    Besiegers. 
A  Diurnal  of  Occurrents. 
^y    FREDBRIC    VIILiX^IEIRS, 

War-ArtUt-(Virre-.pondL''nt  with  tho  .Taimne^^i.'  1-\.iti.'S. 
With  lllastrations  from  the  Author's  original  sketches.     8vo. 

fh'ttd  of  Janu'iiu. 
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HISTORIC  MARTYRS  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 

f'  \     :    "■  [i.,  Mii-ttrr  (>r  t*i'iiibr»>ki*  I'lillpiif,  ('junl'ri'liJi'.  AmJior  oT 

T-  •'  ttutheHtic  Acts  tif  thf  Mnrfi/id  oj  thf  .Hiat  t'ir,f  ffttturtfit 

flip  ^*lJL,-r'*  U^*i  1*1*  U*u  U  (.  '.*  ihf  ntttrh*  i»  o  ftLiht  and  "l/Mifhlfoririint  ffMitlwr,  wUU  onto 
i^sA  rspSmmutt^^^M  uttd  I  it  tut  mt  ions  >m  thr  ordiwirtt  nudcr  mmt  rr^/Hirv. 

THE  LAST  LETTERS  OF  AUBREY  BEARDSLEY. 

Edited     hv    ihf    R-T.  Jt)ttS    ';ir\V.    IVicHt   of    tin-     Vnh.ii.i,  ,.k..   ,.f    si,   Ati'Ii-w-   ,iml 

"N-    RAYS.      A    COLLECTION    OF    PAPERS    COM- 

m-or  .      !  [J  i-^.    With  .iddiiioiml  Xole^  und  InHlru'*tion>^  for 

ibf  *.  Ill  ScriH'nH.      Bv  II.   Bi.oNDi,oT.  Pniresnor  in  the 

vv'ith  I>iJ-rj-iiu-.     L'fuwti  •^\<>-  [In  t/^f  /-its-, 

TACTICS     APPLIED    TO    SCHEMES.     WITH     NU- 

T  !o  TiU'tict!  Schemes  uuil   U  Map...     Uv  Miijor  J.  SllKltHToN.  D  S.O,. 

■  idc.  Into  I). A. A  fr.  fnr  IimtTU.-lion.  nml   Majnr  I-  J.  Sil.VDWKLI..  j'-Kj-. 

Ln„, .  ..    ..i-TK  UiW  IJ.A.XU,  for.  lofitruoliou.      Fourth    Edltiun    Rfvi«od  and 

BotMTMl.  hjr  Kalor  ^uau WEUU    3  rok.    Bro,    Vol.  I.  Tt>xt ;  VoL  II.  Mitpn. 

(yrnrlt/  muty. 

NKW    r-MKAP    KDrn<JN    IN"    TWELVE    VOLrMKS. 

THE      EARTHLY      PARADISE.        By     William      Morris. 

I'  In  Twelve  Volume*.  I  I'oto.  /  amt  II  in  Janu»,-jf, 

f>a  •-  I*,  nrt  nu-h  .  I'ltitM  IX  an<t  X  IH  Oitf  Vol,  pr'iX  2*.  nr(;. 

^  :  '  '  li*.  nri. 

i;a.:w^    111*4  he  nut  tnd  tl>e   i^rfu  bfntu<i  («  0rfi  hutrdn,  u:th  ffttrit 
.  thf  nrrlotM  Ln-turm  and  Bi^'tv  H  Wlt.LlAM  MoKfllS,  fcft'rfc    (rfrr 

■  ..» Jiwr  Uft  ttttd  Work  <»r  William  Morhis.  bti  Sir.  J.  W.  Mac  kail.  *rtll 


JLOXGMANS.  GREEN.  &  CO.,  39,  Pateraoster  Row.  Undon,  EC. ; 
New  York,  and  Boiuhay. 


8  QUAtiTKUry  LITEIIAUY   ADVEKTISER.  [JitHuary, 

VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  AND  ADVENTURES. 


BATES,  H.  W. 

THIi  NATURAU5T0N  THE  RIVFK 
AMAZONS.  A  ko'irdorAdvcnlurcBtlunnfE 
Klc^cn  Vcars  i->f  iVavel.  Wilh  Illustrations. 
Mc^lium  8\'t.,  t\'.     Criiwn  8vii.,  ft.  6./. 

BISHOP,  Mr:  (Isabella  L.  Bird). 

THE  VANQ-TZE  VALLEY  AND 
BEYOND.  All  Account  of  Jonmc^s  in 
LVniriil  ami  Wt-»irni  Cliba.  eaptciatly  in  ihc 
PmviiiCf  of  S««-Chuan.  and  ntnone  the  Maii- 
1'zt  itf  the  Suium  Territory.  Wiih  M;ip  and 
numerous  Illuitrali-jn^.  8»m.,  £i  ts.  itet. 
KOREA  AND  HER  NHIOHBOtR^. 
j\  Narrative  of  Tra*-*:!,  An  Aitouni  of  ihc 
V'icl^vimdu  ;;ind  Pic*cni  Position  ul  the 
CcMintrv.  Willi  y\a\n  and  lUustraUon*.  8 
voU.     LarBC  crown  gvo.,  a</. 

THE  GOLDEN  CHER50NESE  AND 
THE  WAV  THITHER.  Will,  Vnp  ti.tt 
lIluMrait>m%.     Po^i  8\<i  ,  14J. 

UNBEATEN    TRACKS     IN    JAPAN. 

Including  \'uUl«  U>  ilie  Aburigin'  s  uf  Vczo.  and 
tbe  Shrines  of  Nikktj  auil  l&c.  Map  and 
lltuitrations.     Cheap  Kdiliun.  OJ.Cii,  net. 

JOURNEYA  IN  PERSIA  AND  KUR. 
DI5TAN:  With  a  Sumittcr  id  ihc  L'pper 
K:inim  Region,  and  n  Visit  to  the  \csUinaii 
Kayabfti.  Miip«  and  36  Lllustraiion^.  a  vols. 
Crown  Svo.,  24J. 

HAWAIIAN      ARCHIPELAGO  :      Six 

Months  ainong  the  Palm  (rruves  and  Coral 
Kecfs  and  Volcanoes  oftbe  Sandwiuh  Iilandt. 
lIluitratiiirK.     Cheap  Edition,  u.  6d.  Del. 

A  LADY'5  LIFE  IN  THE  ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS.       niuMr.tiionf..        Vt^st    Bvu., 

jj.  fhf. 

CUMMINQ,  R.  GORDON. 

THE     LION      HLNTF.R    OF    SOUTH 

AFRICA.  Fi»  Venr»'  Adventures  in  the 
Fur  liilcritir  of  South  Aftk.-n  willi  the  Wild 
1k.i.-.I_s  ijf  the  Fiiresi.  With  llluslniiian*. 
Ch..i[i  Kdilion.      a-r.  64.  net. 

DARWIN.  CHARLU. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  NATURALIST 
DURING  A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THB 
WORLD      IN      H.M.A.       "  BEAGLE." 

With  1(^1  Illii<tratK'>fi<t.  Medium  Svo.  itJ  — 
Alwi  Pupulnr  Edition.  3/.  ftJ.  —  Cbeai>cr 
Edition.     With  a  Portrait  and  t(  IlhisimtkODs. 

l.nrgc  ijTuwn  8vo.,  aj.  6«/.  net. 

DUFFKRIN,  Tho  late  Marquaaa. 

LETTERS  FROM  HIGH  LATITUDES. 

IkinB  *oinc  Account  uf  a  Voyjg*-.  in  125,6,  in 
ihc  Sch<xincr  \'uchl  "  Koatii  '  to  Iceland,  J.m 
Mcyen*  and  Spitibergcn.  With  Portmii  and 
llluKirations.  Cheap  F.ditioa.  Crown  Svv., 
3j    '■•/   m  t. 

LUBBOCK,  A.  BASH- 
ROUND  THE  HORN  BEFORE  THE 
Mast.  An  Account  of  a  Vovii^c  from  San 
Franciso*  round  Cape  Horn  to  I.ivenwol  in  a 
Four.mai-lnl  "WindJHmrncr."  with  Experiences 
of  the  Life  of  an  OrdiiLiTy  Sranian.  With 
llluitrattons.     Lrxuii  dvo.,  61. 


LAVARD,    Sir    HENRY. 

NINEVEH      AND      ITS      REVAINS. 

With  an  Au^'-unt  .-f  a  VlKit  to  the  (-h:<lde3n 
Chit4tians  of  Kunliklaii,  and  thf  Vt-j.-dih.  or 
Dc%il  Worshipper*,  &c.  With  Illi«lration». 
Crf.nn  8vo.,  7/.  61/. 

NINEVEH  AND  BABYLON:  .\  Narra- 
tive of  a  Second  Kxpeditiaa  to  ihc  Ruin*  of 
.\wj'ri.i,  uilb  Tra%eU  hi  Ariiutila.  Willi 
Illu»lration'i.     Ci^wn  2\ci  ,  7J.  6./. 

EARLY  ADVENTURES  IN  PERSIA. 
BABYLONIA,  AND  SUMANA,  includirK 
a  Kesidmce  aniong  the  H;)kliti)-ati  and  nihtr 
Wild  Tribes.  With  Portrait.  Map,  and  Ulu-- 
tnitions.  3  toIs,  Crown  6vo.,  34t.  AI*o  in 
I  vi.l.     Crown  Jvo.,  71,  6ti. 

UVINaSTONB,   Dr. 

FIRST    EXPEDITION    TO    AFRICA. 

1640-1866.  With  Notes,  by  I'.  S.  Ak^oT. 
With  a  Map^  antl  inany  llfustiatioiit.  Ciown 
8vo.,  5». 

SECOND  EXPEDITION  TO  AFRICA. 

ia6a-1S6«.  With  liluurations^  down 
&VK>.,  7*.  (>J. 

THE  LAST  JOURNALS  IN  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA  FROM  1B05  TO  HIS 
DEATH.  Uv  Ihc  Kcv.  HGRAit  Wau.uk. 
With  Portrait.  Maps,  and  IlliJatralions. 
3  vol^     Svo.,  isf. 

MELVILLE,    HERMAN. 

TYPEE.  A  Narr.iiivc  of  a  Fmr  Month** 
Rnidence  amons  the  Naltves  uf  a  Valley  uf 
the  .Mar*|ucMis  IkLindk.  With  llluhlrAlionp. 
Crown  Hvo..  3*.  6J. 

OMOO.  A  Narrative  iif  Adveniuro  in  the 
S«mth    Seas.        With    lUustratiyns.        Crown 

8V....3..  6y. 

SMILES,  SAMUEL. 

A  BOY'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE 
WORLD,  Edited  by  SA-Muti.  Smilhs, 
With  lllii«-lT3i[iuTis.     Cru«ii  8vu.,  3  .  6</. 

8VKCS,  Major  P.  M. 

TEN  THOUSAND  MILE.S  IN 
PER5IA:  A  Rectd  i.f  FiKhl  Ye;ir*'  con- 
stani  Fravcl  in  Entlern  nnd  .'^mithrrn  Iran. 
W'ilh  Maps  and  nL-tny  lllu.tiration>.  Medium 
Bvo.,  s^r.  net. 

8YKE8,  Capt.  C  A. 

SERVICE  AND  SPORT  ON  THE 
TROPICAL  NILE.  So.nc  Records  i4  the 
Dlllte^  and  L>ivcrMU(is  itf  an  OfTiccr  among 
Natives  and  Uig  Game  durin^f  the  re- 
occapatioQ  uf  tlie  Nilotic  Province.  With  a 
Map  and  llluBtratiotut.  Square  crown  8vo., 
lar.  ix)t. 

THOMSON,  BASIL. 

SAVAGE  ISLAND:  An  account  of  a 
Miisiun  to  Niutf  and  ToiiRa,  in  the  Paci6c 
Oi-^ti.  Wilh  Map.^nd  It]iistritiun«.  Crowa 
Hvo.,  3/.  6(/.  net. 


JOHN    MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE   STREET,    W. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  C9/S  NEW  BOOKS. 

jrsT  I'lULl^lIKL*.    With  :i  I-YontiM'U" '•     »  i..-.ni  nvo.,  3s.  6d.  i:- t 

TO     X.HCASSA     AT     LAST. 

By    POWELL     MILLINOTON, 

AQtiior  oi    ■  In  tjiiiioimicni:-.'  "  In  unU  Ufy-'ud  i.uutonuu'niK.*'  Jt»*. 
T/V£v— "  A  rhcrry.  df<.«.-UMi\i*  I'tiU-  book."  , 

ST-t\r*AHrt  —  "V<iT  nn  inif-riuinniff  df^rrijit  on  of  wJuil   mlvhl    he  rani-n   itn'  m«i?»I 
•j'l-    of  t>i,-  cxjKHlitioii,  il  IS  .■xi-«-!K-Til." 

PROBLEMS   IN   MANCEUVRE  TACTICS,  with    Solutions,  for 

OHIo«i»  of  all  Arms.  Bv  Miijor  Iloirfc.NsTiajT.  InMrucior  u»  Um- Wur  Sil»i.ol 
l-otnlnm  Trjo'.lHtf.l  and  Adapte*!  bv  Miijor  .T.  II.  V.  CiMiWK.  RA..  **.«r.;  ItiPtrm-lor 
:.t  til..'  Ro>-f»l  Miliiary  Ariid.niy.     With  Mui.*.     Small  di  my  hvo..  tU.  ncl.       [Shortln. 

THE    STORY    OF  AN    INDIAN    UPLAND.       Bv  F   B   Bradi.ktIIibt. 

B  A-  utioiO.  F.nxi.S.  IX.S.  Anlborol  "Ch.du  NsiuDorc:  a  Utile  known  rrovimoor 
th<  Krapire."  Ac.  With  an  Introdm-tion  by  the  Hon.  H.  H.  IIisj.kv.  C.S.I. .  C  I.E., 
Home  ftt'cretiiry  ^°  ^^f^  GovemmeDt  of  Indiu.  With  '-"O  Full-r'uvr  IIIuMratiotiR. 
Peiny  -^vo.  iSftiiifly. 

TRAGIC       DRAMA      IN      iESOHYLUS,       SOPHOCLES,       AND 

SHAKC8PKARK.    An  Ecstiy.    By  Lewis  CAMI-r.FLi..  M  A.  <t)\*'ij  i,  l,L.I>.<<UiuiK<'w  i. 

IJou.  D.l.itt.  'Oxoni,  EnicrtiuH  Proiift-or  of  (invk  m  the  VAiVfr»u>  ol  ?l.  Andrt'WH. 

Ac.    1juv<-*  po"*  Kvo.,  7''.  ft.'. 
SiVTSMA  y.—"Fn\]  of  riw?  It^imirii:  and  well  weiclutl  opinions." 

MASCHK»TER  VOf'H/KJi,—  A  very  dellsfhifiil  rumhlc  ihnjuKh  ihe  dntaitw  of  thn» 
ol  tho  world'*  ;fr«it*-*t  tra^ediuns,  iu  tUe  coiupuiiy  of  on*.'  who  kiniwi*  tliu  fountn'  w*!'i-'* 

OUTUNES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART.  Bv  Dr.  Wimici.h  Libkc* 
NKW  KDiriUN.  Kditfd.  Miuuirlv  licvi^.-d.  uikI  LarBi'v  Rc-writl.-n  by  Ri  >>KLt. 
s^Tritfil'^.  .V.M-.  I'h.D-.  F..\-l.-V.,  Author  ol  "  Iji -iionary  ol  Arrhitwturc  uml  Huildhnf." 
*  Earupfjtn  .irohiwciiipy."  Ac.  Coptomily  IIIu»innc"d.  In  J  vol*.  Iniprriul  Bvo., 
:tiu.  net, 
Wftli r. I).— "Thf  .tmotint  of  addfvl  fnct  i«  irrrnt  nnd  irnxwri""*-* 

THE    SONNETS   OF    MICHAEL    ANQELO    BUONARROTI.     By 

John  .\i>iMN<iriiN  SvMONU.-i.    NEW  KDnU).v.    .'^nuill  .Tiiwii  h\u..  :i-.- "'"i.  r.,f, 
*,*  The  ftiiltiiit  Ttit  in  j-rinttd  on  the  f>a^f*  apjHisitt  the  Trii»tlalii>n. 

HISTORICAL    MYSTERIES,      By   Ahubkw    Laso.      With  a  FrontiRpiocc. 

Hiimll  dr-rnv  '^vo..  iti    nt-l, 
.'iPErTATOH.—'"X\ic*v  !>ionttt  arc  tiniu-  a-t  scnikutiouaJ  a£  imy  romiinoc.  and  nrr  lold 
wjih  ri  wii  nml  a  v:viu-tty  wtnrh  few  writer*  of  Ih'thMi  can  Iiojm-  lo  :»ttuin  to." 

LETTERS   AND    REOOLLECTIONS    OF   SIR   WALTER   SCOTT. 

Rj-   .Mr-   HL*;HI>- Ml'   \^i\);\>M\.     E'lu<-(1  b>    lUHt.UK  f.i    IHTCHIN-^nN,     WiihriTor- 
tnili*  iiud  »  Iji-tttT  inifa.-BiniiU-.     SmtiJl  drmv  .■*\o„  liw  <"■■/.  ihM. 
MAycifHsTER  f'CAHJflAS.    "QunvtiA  jrood  iv-*  iniy  blot(ni]>hy  t'l-'opt  I^nckhurlK.  and 
vhttt  1»  mure,  hu*'  a  frcihoeM)  to  whioh  no  biouru|ihy  iir  second  band  fun  iittntu." 

LEAVES   FROM   THE    DIARY    OF    HENRY    QREVILLE.      THIRD 

<i'All  K.^        I'.\    ALU  E.  L'lM'NTK'-s  OF  .^^TUAKFrOtH.      ^\t^,  14., 

v/*/>.'  TAT*H:  --■■  IJtiT.-rtMiiniit:  iind  jruoa-liumoun-d.  .  .  .  The  book.  f«  full  ol  wise  )ud»r- 
ni>.-ni-  iiiil  'iin.iii-  ir'"--ijj.' 

COLONIAL    MEMORIES.     Bj  Lsdr  Broohb,  Authorew  (««  UAy  Barkkb) 

uT     KiblKin  Siorifti."  "Sturivi^  ubont .'  Ac.    Lanfc  I>o«t  tivo.,  B«.  net, 

TtUKS.—  '  Written  with  flr«t-baDd  knowledfie  and  a  pleuiiind  itL»n»e  of  humtiur.  ...  A 
tiWu-^Mut  and  anpn-ittiiiiotift  book." 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS  OF  TWO  POPULAR  BOOKS. 
The    Trae,edy    of  the    "  Korosko."       The  Green  Flag,  and  other  SUvies  of 
By  A.  CV.NAV  DoVLK.    With  40  Full-  War  rind  Sj>ort.    By  A.  Co.NAN  DovLB. 


pafTi*  Illu-tnitiimn     Crown  Mvo-,  ^  (W. 


Wirh  11  Fnmtiiipiece.   (/town  H\o. ,%i.M. 


NEW    NOVELS. 

PETER'S    MOTHER.      By    Mrs.    HENRY    DE    LA    PASTURE, 

\ulhorof  "Dobxruh  ol  'J'oilV."  ".\i!.-ini  ( iriifoii,"  "I'nrnrlin*,"  \v     (..'rown  Hso.iiix, 

JULIA.     By  KATHARINE  TYNAN,  Author  of  -  The  Dro/'lmh  u'irl" 

-Tbfilnnuurahk-Mnllv.   Ac.    SEIUNM  IMrUhSSlON.    frown  Hvo..  tu. 
tf(tUt,0.~   There  in  mii<'h  to  pnij>H' in  MrK  nink»ou-f  ^tury.    Mrs  o  KiiviMintrb.  JtilUi  k 
r'^Mulmutb^r.  in  one  of  Ihc  vtry  Ik.**!  driiwn  tdmr.K?tcrB,  lUid  will  hv  recnera>>ortHt." 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER   &  CO.,    15,  Waterloo  Place.  S.W. 


QCAKTBBLT    UTCRJIBr    ADTERTt^Ea 


A    NEW    AND   BEAUTIFUL   COLOUR  BOOK. 

On  the  Old  Road 
Through  France  to  Florence 

REPRODUCTIONS  IN  COLOUR  OF 
48  WATER  -  COLOUR  SKETCHES 

By  A.  H*  HAr^LiLM:  m:urray 

Witb  Text  by  H.W.NEVINSON  and  HONTGdMERY  CARMICHAEL. 
3Iediuin   Svo.,  :ils,   net, 

"  Mr.  HaUini  Homy  h»  pvcn  ns  lone  dclicfadul  iistcbcs  of  hif  Unr  m  Knncr 
fmd  luly  .  .  .  they  fit!  the  rradrr  with  a  longiac  lo  visit  the  sccdcs  defected.  They  tm 
finob  Mid  smichtfoniard.  and  nuint-un  a  bj^  uvenge  all  throagtk.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ncrinson  s 
ttxt  b  full  of  pSeauni  toucbe&." — Mentimg  Pint. 

"  Though  wc  quiir  br]irve  Mr.  Ncvinsoo  when  he  aasores  as  that  the  igproditctJom 
<aU  to  do  Janice  to  Mr.  Mairay'fe  origiaals.  ihtry  are  oertaio^  boUi  ptftwing  ud  aitisUc. 
The  ;«oconipan>iap  lexi  scea  lo  fii  die  stetcfaes.  for  Mr.  Scriasoa  dxwDune  ckvvrly 
and  picttircsqitely  on  the  scenes  and  peopie  he  passes.  .  .  .  Those  wtio  retnember 
Mr.  CannJchttHV '  tn  Tuscany'  need  noi  br  rold  thai  hn  two  hnndivd  or  so  pages  .  .  . 
are  as  Cascinaiiog  as  ibe  theme  demands." — St.  /ame/>  OazttU, 

*'  Mr.  Montf^omerr  Carmichael  ts  a  familiar  and  trusted  guide.  His  kindness,  his 
loveof  (hecounin-,  hi&pleaant  rmdition,  are  all  deligfatfaL  ,  .  .  Mr.  (laUam  Murray's 
Irah  and  dever  pictupes.'— Tiwifj. 

**  ^f  r.  Hallam  Murray's  pictoics  bring  sonsbine  into  tb«  pages.  We  see  ai:ain.  through 
his  vyrs-.  the  lovely  ptaoes  oa  the  CHd  Koad,  Mis  pictures  nuke  lu  long  to  be  oflf.  to 
linger  at  C'-aen,  Chrnnncraa,  Cabon.  Carcasonoe.  and  Rcaocaire.  They  are  the  kind  of 
pictuTH  that  folk  hke.  .  .  .  Mr.  Murray  i^  alwajrs  piclurrsqucly  topographicil,  and  oAen 
ibere  is  a  touch  of  true  poelrj-  in  his  work."— A/i/r  Ckrvmuit. 

An  attractive  Tolume.  .  ,  .   Mr.  Hallam  Murray's  dmwingSv  lepro^Ded  m  colour. 


■niie  tbe  seldoai  hnnnoaious  oualiiics  d  artistic  pvcsenunent  and  lopognphical  nicctv, 
Hm  book  ii  ilfcierltMi  aoUdile/ —  Wtstmuniter  G^z^He, 


*'  The  *krtcbcs  are  of  conspicuous  meriL  .  .  .  The  fruit  of  the  co-partners  is  a 
debgblful  boiik,  quite  one  of  tlte  bnt  ol  the  many  picture  books  of  the  ^-ear.'* — Atrrirfm 
Fret  Prus, 

"A  roosl  »ampCuuus  and  attractive  volume.  .  .  .  The  48  delightful  waler>colour 
dfwings  by  Mr.  iLiIUm  Murray  fonti  the  principal  feature  uf  the  book,  though  it  l» 
hanllyTiir  to  assign  c\en  a  'mt^ordtnaie  position  to  the  pleasant  chapters  which  Me^<^rs. 
NeWnson  and  (Jarmichael  have  roninbuted.  ,  .  ,  With  the  eye  of  a  (rue  artist. 
Mr.  Murray  has  caught  the  most  ptcturc^qoe  point  of  view,  and  he  has  brought  oui 
w  iili  rare  e^rcliveness  the  old-world  charm  «  hich  must  ahi-ays  attach  to  historic  btulding? . 
■•'--*'"  -fheUraU  or  castles:  whil*  hf  has  reproduced,  with  realistic  effect,  \ivid 
nrs^s.  and  life-like  Lcauty  the  villageSf  vineyards,  and  the  landscapes  which 
I  iirist  ^»n  ever)"  hand." — DookuiUr. 

"  A  whole  portfolio  of  beautiful  drawings  of  such  scenes  as  a  traveller  would  mo*! 
deiife  10  rrv-atl.  .  .  ,  Surely  an  ideal  journey  !  And  doubly  delightful  since  the  tr.ivdler 
Im*  I-'  iW  lis  memor>es  so  vividly  with  brush  and  pencil.   .   .    .  There  b  plenty 

^be(«''^  <^  of  Ibis  book  to  dmw  our  imaginAiion  from  the  damp  chilliness  of  an 

lfMI0\--  ■  » -1  bright  Minimer  land,    — (_  huwvk  Ttmft. 


JOHN    MURRAY,  ALBENtARLE  STREET,  W. 


Booklovers 

A    CIRCULATING    LIBRARY 
.     .     THAT   IS    UNIQUE     .     . 


Some  Facts 

'CbC  3600fil0rcr6  Xibrai^  is  exctusivelj'  for  the  rofihr*! 
ami  cuUure<l.  It  provides  its  subscrihei'H  witli  tin*  licnt  IkmiIcs 
in  tli^  best  pabliKbers'  bitulin^^s  iinmt^difitely  on  |ti]l)licHti"[i.  It 
circulates  no  soiled  books.  Every  bintk  nf  HbC  HBOOhlOVCrS 
XibCAry  i**  placed  in  iin  attractive  cloth  rovcrcd  Imx,  and  rlr- 
livertMl  to  suViscribera  in  a  clej^o,  fresh,  and  perfect  conilitioTi 
JSubncribera  order  the  bwks  they  want,  and  ICbC  KOOIjIOVKTB 
fiendn  the  books  ordered.  Subscribe/s,  tut  matter  in  what  part 
rif  the  Kingdom  they  lire,  may  exehan^  th4*Ir  books  whenever 
Uiey  like  and  as  often  as  they  like.  The  fee  is  inclusive,  and  a. 
rabscriber  is  not  worried  to  paycarria^fe  every  tUiw  n  hox  of  bonks 
U  received  or  despatchwi.  XlbC  JSOOhlOPCrS  XibtaC^  |«tyH 
tbe  carriage  on  excliAngi^H  of  lMM)k.s  in  l^Midon  nuil  to  arid  fnxi) 
any  pcnnt  in  the  United  Kingdom.     Send  for  booklet  H. 


Librarian. 


TmE  BOOILLOVERS  LiBRARr 

17  HuNovcR  Street 

LOHDO**  W 
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QUARTKItLY    MTKUAUY   ADVKUTISKU.  [Jan««ry, 


Ready  Immediately. 

ESSAYS  OF 

THE  LATE  LORD  SALISBURY 

Contributed    to    the    fJitarU't'lt/    litvietv. 

2  voJs.     Lar^e  crown  Sjv?.,  i2J.  mi. 
Vol.  I.  — RifiGKAPHiCAi..  Vol.  IL— Foreign  Affairs. 


Ready  Immediately. 

THE    LIFE    OF   THE 
MARQUIS   OF  DUFFERIN  AND    AVA. 

By  SIR  ALFKI£D   LYALL,   P.C.,   K.C.B.,   DX.L. 

This  is  the  only  biography  of  tlic  laic  Lord  ItiitVcrin  which  hrts  ihc  i^nnction  and 
approval  of  hiii  family,  at  whose  retjuest  tl  has  hccn  undertaken  by  Sir  Alfrcfl  LyalL 

Hlffi  Portraits^  ^c.     2  vols.     Demy  %vo,^  36^.  mi. 


A    CHEAP  EDITION  OF 

DR.  SMILES' 
LIVES  OF  THE  ENGINEERS 

In  coiJSL-ciuencc  ol'  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  lhL-s«  works  in  a 
form  suitable  for  gifts  and  prizes,  Mr.  Murray  has  pubJisheti  a  Cheap 
Edition  of  the  series. 

All  the  volumes  are  reset  from  new  type,  and  printed  on  larger  paper, 
with  extra  illustrations.     The  price  is  31.  6*/.  i.ach  volume. 

JAMES  BRINDLEY  AND  THE  EARLY  ENGINEERS. 

SMEATON    AND    RENNIE. 

METCALFE    AND    TELFORD. 

BOULTON    AND    WATT. 

GEORGE    AND    ROBERT    STEPHENSON. 

NEW    EDITION    OF 

SMILES'  SELF-HELP  SERIES 

Reset  from  New  Type  and  Printed  on  Larger  Paper. 

I'rice  3J.  6tf.  each, 
SELF-HELP.       CHARACTER.        DUTY.        THRIFT 

[X^aJj'  ImnuJiatdy. 

JOHN    MURRAY.    ALBEMARLE    STREET,    W, 
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NOTE, 


On  FEBRUARY  1. 


Messrs.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS 

U  ILL     ITHLISM 

"THE    YELLOW    WAR." 

Who$6    Articte$    in    BLACKWOOD'H    MAGAZINE    attracted    wide    attention. 


SOMR   NOTABLE   NEW   BOOKS. 
MEMORIES  :  An  Autobiography.     By  Misa  Constance  C.  F.  Gubdon- 

I  r  M\M\':     Witii  ulii-tniii.)n->  l>v  iIil-  Aulhor.    Dvmy  H\o..  'J\h.  nt-t. 
r  ......;  ..mertiiiri'.riir  iiiixiur»'o(  mfinuriwitnd  irHdttion,  will  ploiwe  rt^dors 

«f  •.'^  .  .  Wfll  illuKtniU'd. "—'/■('»' *. 

-ll,  :rr.-,.-.    :  ;i  :.•  "  — />(/^/   .V,  »•«. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE    INDIAN    MUTINY.      Bv  O.  W.  Forrest.  CXE. 


I 


y\. 


I'l 


I 


I  Portniitc.    -2  vnl>.    .^-i*.  fii't. 
inu-i    -m   r   ]■■'->  tijivc  pcliowl  Dtonioll's  rpflfotion  ihnt  the  »Ion'  i>f  llu*  Mutiny 
■  '  11  ■  .!■  I.'.  r>,iiid  bexic'iifd,  Iliflii«'n«  and  nuffurprs.  nitiati'rs  <ir  !(«lr-reQunfiiiliun 

and  ill  wcro  luToc-*.     l(  is  not  thi'  h-jint  ol  Mr.  Kurrcwt  h  mrrits  thiii  h(» 

book  Miohri  wliiL'h  ^^o  wpK-ndid  aitlory  dfinand*.'    .\t'<f»>(T-f<in. 

i   :!■■ -iinit.-     i.'t    f'j.'tiiixt-'iuf   ami   dniiimttir,   the   li<>ok   ii»  tlu'   m<>*t 
■<Kar  '  'III"  ^loi'intio  d«-t>dM,  and  ttif  widr  Uhiim  wtiioh  the 

psvt  -^.\fITH.  LI-.IJ.  (M.K..  in  Thi  OiMhui'in. 

'  :-\  1:        :\  >  >t  UifUidiiin  yiuiiny."—t'. S.  Gnzftts. 

•-  1  lii  llu*  Muliiiy  i-  ilii*  lifjil  Ihul  hio<  iioi'il  |niti![«ho(]."— ZMiVy  Cftrvm'ch. 

*  I  ■  r«  linvf  produoed  tl  in  fjdi'ndid  «lylti." — Sentniutn. 

'■  W     ■,Akr'\iTM]t\:ifV.'—liinn%nijftain/'osl. 

'  V  -i.iii'i.ii'l  wtrk  "11  rlu- ■'utiH't't.*'— /AFtVi/  Tfi^'qntph, 

BRITISH  ECONOMICS  IN  1904.    By  W.  R.  Lawsok.  Crown  6to..  6«.uot. 

"OiK-  Ol  itif  tno^t   thoiivrhifiil  nnd  oriifinul  <'onirit>uiion!(  to  tht>  fitddy  ot  Natlonnl 
I*o1l«»T"  ih:t!  the  Fint-al  i 'Mtiimvcnfy  has  prf»diii't'l  in  Knu'lund." — iMily  Matt. 

"  W».-ll  MUdl<*d   m  *t;HlMti.;i  ;lTid  ubly  rt-M.-MaucJ,"— .Sfc(J«i(»rtA. 

POEMS.     By  Alfred  Noves.    Small  4to.,  1&.  &/.  n<!l. 

H-  "    t'cyoiid  quf'ntion  ii*  tin*  work  of  n  ffonnirx*  jmcl."— /Mi/y  f'hi-ntiifU. 

V  r.  .  ii  ut  Nci'iTiful  V  i'r»>.'s.  (il-itini/'ui'iht.'d  find  oninnnl.'  — .*«'"'"«('i<i, 

"S-iti-iv  Tij  !rn:n  Mr-t  !n  ln-t,  --irnna  m  i;-  vi-rv  r-'ti.'cn-  •  ii(  >]hm>.  h.'  --'.Vov/ntr  Jlmihl. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  FROM  THE  ROMAN  OCCUPATION. 

Uv  AM>HK\V  Lanu.  Vol  III.  WiTh  I'ii'itoirruMin-  PoriMH  ..f  Moturosf  \.uft«r 
IJ-miltoi-ii,     Demv  Mvo.,  1'«.  n.-t, 

A     HISTORY    OF     CRITICISM     AND      LITERARY     TASTE     IN 

ErROFK  From  the  EAm.iE*T  Text-*  to  the  1*i;esext  Day.  Uv  i«ei>R)ik 
SvlXT^BrBV.  M-\^  (Jxon..  lion.  LL.D.  AlxriU  rr<iti*«»or  of  l()ii>l<>ri«'  jiiid  KtitflUh 
Liirr.itari*  in  I  be  I'nivpr^ily  of  Kdinbur^h.  Third  nnd  voncJudinif  Volume : 
MODERN  CRITICI.HM.     Pcmy  «v....  iiu.  m:. 

SOME   SUCCESSFUL   NOVELS. 
THE  EDGE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE,     By  Koward  Noblk.    &r. 

■  A  *n-«>k  of  idt<»g.'ther  rt-niJirktiUN-  and  otit^lundinjr  merit.  ,     .  A  pievc  of  lllpiulure." — 

JrArn-riM,.. 

1  siory  of  "hf  fca.     It  ic  oL-rtntnly  h  \%"ry  rcmiirkublr  iit-ldcvcmcnt. 
107  '  vJ  nor  Jlr.  t'onnid  liiw  prodai'wl  n  slory  "f  ihc  »i"ti  mort*  L'nlhni.lllnH 

1^  II.  .    inif,    — /f<«ji:r»(l». 

-  t"ii;.r        1-  !j;.  (1  .mil  snrjtri^in^rlv  lln<*  slory."-  M'ur/rf. 

-  I'lic  IxM.k  1-  a  mji^tfn>ii*'<'-  — •'''•''i'l'"''*  /*«"!/  Ttt*tjrajth. 
THE    FIQHT.     By  SibVL  Cueku.    6<t. 

•Th<Ti*  inre-;il  hfoin  "riifFiirhi.*  .  .  .  ui*  ^iiethcmull.andlliey  iin>reul  piMi^iIi'."— 7Vmi#j. 
Xx  1*  tl  jsenuinr  iilttriFun;  Ui  uni'uunlcr  w.»  enn-ful  luid  ablr  u  nnvfl." — Ikiitjt  Tflffjraj^i. 
Ii  M  n«it  nfi«n  itiai  a  uritfT  ctin  prmluL'o  ihlKi'KtntNrdtnurily  vivid,  vital  luipn-asion."— 

By  Hugh  Clifford,  C.M.G.    Cs. 
'y  .  .  .  jidminibly  wriil«'n.*'-/'nW  M'Ul  'VrtsWfc. 
:or  Mr,  L'lilTord  if  ii  whti-r  oi  Ufnini-.  —Itri'itfi  W»eUi/. 
ilitT  :*nv  wrii^Tj  u  itli  till' i-x^'fpt  ion  of  Sir.  Conrad.  tuLffflven  UP 
i!  I  lie  MiUy  .Vi'.'hipelnpnthjiu  ihe  unttioror  'Sttlly.' "— jifXrtwww. 

FORTUNE'S  CASTAWAY.     By  W.  J.  Eccott.    6it. 

ivtil.  nnd  vcr>'  iniorotiDe  "— ^Vnffrwvriwii*. 
rv.  ■— >'A*j?i*W  iMiUff  Telf'ffiiff'. 

lit  RiJitb  Edition  of  JOHN  CHILCOTE,  M.P.,  6S.,  1>  now  ready. 

WXLLIAU    BLAC'KWOUD    It    SON'S.    BDLNUUKtin    AXO    LONDON. 


LLY :  A  Study. 
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QUA&TEKLY   LITEKAKY   ADVEllTISEU- 


[Jt/nrmrf/, 


Messrs,  W.  H.  SMITH  8z  SON, 

iS6.    STRAND.    W.C. 

WILL  FORWAi:;'    :  :.■  <il   THE  UBKaRT  DEPARTMENT  niE  KOLtUWlXG 

■AGAZTNtS  AND  f  TDD  A  DV  PHDIPC  WITHDRAWN  FR0IC1 
REVIEWS.       JjlDnAril    lyUniLO       CIRCULATION. 

1  JRHIAUE    I'All>    tf*   anif    of  their    itnihvay     BooK.ttaHs* 

Magazines,  •f^^TSi 


»     l»    • 

PKR  AXMCX. 

HacmlUan's 

IhiUvvrnl  from     Her 

-.     4   «        *   fl 

CMtnrr 

-44 

;  0 

Monthly  Review 

._    1U    II        Zl!    It 

r4i«if-npT*ry  Bcriev-    H*   o 

a  i 

national  Review 

...    10    •       U    9 

CornhUl        -       - 

.10 

6  • 

nineteenth  Century 

...    W    0       \'J    rt 

Eortish  Illustrated 

»      3    0 

5    0 

Pall  BUIl     

...       1     B           .-.     a 

FomUshlLy  Bevtew 
Harper-k       -       - 

-WO 

7    • 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes    20    ii       Lii    0 
Scrlbner's 4    <•        To 

LoDsm&n's 

..        3    II 

n    0 

.    Temple  Bar 

.■in         7ft 

Quarterly 

Reviews, 

thre«  monthB 
after  djitc. 

Edinbui-Kh              — 

..  .. 

7     ti 

Quarterly 

ii    11         7    '1 

sra^RimON'S  must  BK  paid  in  ADVANcK,  and  c-inllni  be  ret•l•lvt^[l  for  a  le 
period  than  TWELVE  MONTfiiN  If  no  rvmillnn-c  is  reodivrtl  afli-r  thi-  doi-imli-li  of  l 
bill  nnmbcr mbseribed  for  It  will  l«e  aoder^tood  tljul  they  ar#  to  he  dls^wnlinuwl. 

A*  MMf  ^  tkd  oAofw  M*^aiit%t^  be^tin  a  Scir  Vatitnit  >WfA  Ut*  JfiHMtr;/  nunif/«f,  tfir  jif^t*iit  iV 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  MAY  COMMENCE  AT  ANY  DATE. 


(Our   Own    Scloction) 

Offered   iu    Parcels   of  VJ.  at  lis..  ;H,s,.  imi  \-^  .  <  irr'ui^e  p'tld   to    liinjk.^tulis 

SoiUble  for  PresenUtion   to   HOSPITALS.    INVALIDS,   PAROCHEAL 
LIBRARIES.    READING    ROOMS.    Etc. 

maoazim::^   ly  iiALt'-viiAHLy    volvmes 

Bound  in  New  Cloth. 

rublbhea  «I     Offe-vd  nt 

*      il.  «.    tt, 

Blackwood's,  Vnlnnirs  from  Jiinnnry.  11KL'.  to  Juni\  llt^i-J Id  U  ■■  I  <' 

Contemporary,  Vnlnnic«  rrom  Junnury  UHM  to  June.  U<M        ...  10  i)  .•■  4  U 

Fortnlffhtly,  VnliiroefifToinJAnnaTy.  1901.  to  Jnne.  inU  .«       ...  10  0  .-  4  0 

Macmlllan's.  Volumes  frum  M.iy,  iti'll,  to  OL'iober.  \WH     7  tl  ■■■  ?  0 

Nineteenth  Century,  Vnlnnu'>*  from  Jnnnnry.  IflliJ,  tn  Jnni*.  Iit:)-j  hi  n  -I  u 

Many  Thousands  of  Surplus  Library  Books  and  New  Remainders,  suitable  for 
Libraries  i Public  or  Private).  Book  Clubs,  School  Prizes,  or  Presents,  offered  at 
Greatly  Reduced  Prices.    Also  Eleeantly  Bound  Bookii. 

V  lT.\I.<Miri:s  KUI-.K  oX   M'll.ir  \TtO\  AT  TH  !■    U  VILW.W    l.LJUliST  AI.l.S,  OH  I^I.  Sflt  iNl*.  U'.(_  . 

W.  H,  SMITH  &  SON  S  SUBSCRIPTrON  LIBRARY,  IS6,  STRAND,  W.C,  AND  AT 

THE  RAILWAY  BOOKSTAaS. 

Wnrlw  tnnll  Clasfk^of  LiltTiUur.',    NrwtMt  niui  Hi->i  Mnnk*  of  (lencral  InUTe»t  adfktl  «< 

rQ\>]liilied.    SuUcrlptionti  rrjniiii.'ii.u' m  unv  ilatt.  an>l  an-  lnin«(fmb|p  to  any  ol  iht'Kii> 

houkMiiIUaiMl  Tnwu  t)(<i>6tit  I'RKt:  of  Clmrc*.'. 

Uoolu  di'llvornl  iit  nil  Di-jmMs  rnrruiffc  paid.    Terms  on  application. 
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Madame    du    Barry. 


I 


By  H.  NqoI  WfKlamB. 

I  uiloriii  wnh  "Mil' III  tnc  ill-  r-m;  jiu  lour  "  iinrl  "  Mii<Iiim<*ilu  U;irr>'"  by  lhii*umL' 

.Xiiihor.  *  Mniiiinir  Hvi'iiiMlvr     in  iiqw  oul  o(  |»rinl. 

With   \A  Jfiitr    rkijiui  rmruirt       lirtntt  U,i,,  35*.    ifUfililioti  UmiUil  t,t  SC(>\ 

Tlilii   If*  the   n-  =  *    '■    '■■■■     •  •  \i.-\mK\ttl  imiitrrimrrn  titrr  of   IxrtlU  XV 

wliioli  hiu  hpor  [  <<   r<*jt'K'r.     Ut-r  lowly  oclt/^m.  lu-r  raiiiil 

tifii  tu  fiivonr  .!  J    Mml  bitiir  iintiMfoniHiit  with  Marie 

An*  ^ t  111.-   iM.i    <i-    •   II-M-.  Ill     u.-r  visit*  lo   EtiifliLiiil   aiul    lii-r  r<>lilt]tjtl!f 

'  -   oi  till-   time,  and   Ilimlly    her   trtjil  ond   rxpfiittun   diirifit? 

make  itii*  ^\OTy  ol  hor  hir  >«>n*ir't<Mi<>u>  cvi-ii  iimoni.'  live-H  of  hvt 

■  '!;i    r  i  ..  i!  ■  t  .  -    11  ihis  mo-r  drainiiti."  :in'l  (rn'ji  ■  [wtjimI  of  Kren-'h  tii-ior\'. 

The    Most    Illustrious    Ladies   of   the    Italian 
Renaissance*  ay  onnatopher  Haro. 

With  l'h"i'»in}fti,^  FrmttUpiec*  and  nVitr  lUuMtratioin.     Itrn'i/  Utrn. ,  10«.  6^d. 

Sn   '  ■    -         I-  I.iuTcziu  nnti  Clarirc  dei    Modici.  Lu'Ti-ziu   ItMrvin.  \'ittiiru( 

Col  ■■  iid'l  Niiliolhv  tJ'E>u\  an*  i*vur>'wliure  runiilmr.  ttioubrli  liiihitrio 

ihi-:  '■■'  tv-oiblf  tnily  in  the  {Miiduruutt  bi»I(»rit*»*  whioli  flt-til  wUh  (In- 

Rfii  111    thi*   \tiIurno  ihn  -torv   iif  ih<'ir  Mwt*  iiinl  -^iirfundiiit'"  i" 

diin>  I  iiirtv-.iiu'Iy  toUI—morc  lilte  the  jimri'i*  of  roriiiiiifi'  itiun  ihoM'  uf 

hi»^  ii'hy.  Tnkt:*n''OltiH'tiv(*Iy,  howev.^r.  Iht^i'HiiKlh'^  prcHi'ttt  ii  liilih- 

fiit  III  1  ■  \u  I  i-uM-  iiiv-DunI  iif  tin-  ItiiMim  i_'nurt»iit  this  mo-it  inn^rc-iilin:  in'ri-vf. 

The     Bard     of     the       DimbOVitZa:      Roumanian    Folk- 
songs colioctotf   by   Hel^no   Vacarcaco. 

Tr.in>IiitfKl   by  (MlMKN    SfLVA  iillil   .\I5f\  STkEITEU., 
t'rittcu  lwo<,     .Vr'i    Kflitii'n  riitnf^etr  in  \  ndutnt, 
*Tbi.- pOf-niK  have  the  wHd  mc^luncholy  and  the  flfn*-  *\m\>\\v\ty  ot  till  (ruo 
poi'Tibir  hfilb'I-.  wlih  un  undtTtonc  of  tfhiuttly  mynttTv  that  rcniindii  «no  of 
till' t:     :■      '       oiid-*iuhl  uud  Imthfiitry  Uili'K  Tlit'y  :iri?'diroi'tlv.iHi*«ionriti'ly, 
Arr  Thore  nr.' »  Ir-mi-ntjtnf  thfdrerk  Joy  in  :ill  lM-:uiliful  Miudils  unil 

■ni;;  .  ro    if   llW'   ri    IlfTCf   \u\v  Of    b:ittl(>  jind   of  M<I!kI,  ^tlcll   ii*   nntfK 

lhr.t^,^-r,  ir      .MM..lunt.'"ni'pi<-.'     FUKDKIIU    HA]CI{l>i(>N  in  A-  V.^ytnt^iUtlfi  lUvuu; 

KinsTS  and    Queens    I    Have    Known. 

By    H<tl^ne   Vacarooco. 

Witk  r>trtra%Li.     fViriy  Miw..  lOo.  Ad. 

"F'^w  Urlnff  twmnR  havoenjoyi'd  mioh  utiinui*  ottriortnniiio*  of  .'onuiu;  m\« 

B,"--'  I  with  Ihf  i»rini.'ii«il  Kunnn-jin  nn>nuri-li.-  ii-  Jfllc.  V;irnrt>>t>. 

f.  niw  inori*  lit/hi  iiiioii  ttu>ir  mnt-r  h(t' nud  itiTrttiiiuliru'*  tUuii  tiny 

•r«it  .  .t^ntiouc  wulkft  with  whi.'hwfnn'  :»i'iiiinnti'.l."— /Mi/yTV/f'/rx/*/!. 

The    First    of   Empires:   Babylon  of  th«  aibie. 

By  w.  8.  Chad  Boacawen 

i'n</w»Hy  lltnttrttt..!.  h-}i<t  ■*'-,i,,  to»,  Od.  'u-/  (H». /"■•f //■"■;, 
"  It  Is  imiKWj'lbU-  for  ujt  h»-r.  i--  d.;.!  wirli  !hf  t^lore  of  knnwlcdtiv  fontnia»^l 
in  lUi*  boojuor  of  th'-  wnni-rful  •■\A\}  of  Khtimmumbi.  Mr,  BtiM-nwen  hut* 
prtxluoe*!  Sk  wi*rk  of  the  liik-lu^t  iniiTest  iind  oiic  lu  1m>  studied.  Ho  hu«  tiit* 
rnr«  jilfl  of  bfinjr  id.li-  to  Tr:ih-*r  for  the  preitciil  [ff-nrmtlon  Iho  flvilimitlon  of 
IftoaiiJin'Lt  ol  y.Mr*  iikr-ir-VA/-  *;{uh^. 

The  Fall  of  Feudalism  in  Ireland;  or,  xhc  story  of 

th«    Land    Leacue    Revolution.  By    Mtchaol    Oavltt. 

tttin*)  M>-.,  10«*  ftd.  net. 
"Nnonr  1«  boticTutUillQed  to  reUlo  tbi**  hiMor>'than  Micbarl  Dtivitt— hlmwlf 
ti  lArtloliMitor  in  iml*  rtN'enl  movi'rui'ntH.     Htn    book  \*  rrmiirlinlilr  for  il* 
vKliiinittlve    irtrotnieiii.  the    Hulburs*    iKmniiiouon^  impHrtnittty,  imd   for  the 

In  dfnhnK  wiih  thoM*  \n\T\r-  of  the 


rruphic   |*i<.-turi>!«turnciu^  of  his  writine. 

history  whtfh  ttmie  within  Mr.  Dwvitt-  jM-nMiiLiI  knowlyjic,  Ue'^\< 
imporianl  and  (it<*oluli'Iy  new  infortimiion-  In  particnlur  dom  hn 
inim-^nne  hjflit  on  iho  i*tory  of  I'urutdl  iind  thfi  Timet  i'oninir:«Kion." 


»ome 
throw 


Greater    America* 


By  ^Archibald  Oolquhoun. 
Dtmu  Bm.,  lea. 
».indy  of  |>reM'nt-<Inv  Amerioii,  iind  o(  ibf  Ui-w  iin<l 
Aith  wbii-'h  Ihf  Rc[>iiblic  bun  to  dciil.  Many  of  \\\v»\* 
'■  M  I'olnnml  t'xpunj-ion-  have  devrlopi'd  ^im-f  the  piiblt- 
Linl  workc  ou  the  rnlt«Ml  Stttli-H  l-y  r«'  TowiuevdV  and 
111  now  in;idt'<iuttttMuid  oHi  ol  dulc.  Tlie  prenent  volume 
.•  diKtinrt  want    of  im  nnltiorilutlvr  tn-coont  of  Anicru-a 
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Have  you  a  Friend  who  is  a  poor  Corres- 
pondent ?     Present  a 


SWAN 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


to  make  t6e 

writing 

ea&ier. 


Prices^ 

10/6,  14/6, 

16/6,  21/-, 

25/.,  30'.,  42/-, 

to  £20,  post  free. 

A  Lasting.  Useful 
Token  of  Friendship. 

Guaranteed,     Exchangeable, 

See  Catalogue,  post  free. 
ALSO  SOLO  BY  STATIONEitS. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

83.  CHEAPSrDE,  EC.;  BSii,  Regent  Sireei.  W..  LONDON. 

MANCHESTER,  ind  37.  Ave  dc  rOper*.  PARIS. 


/^TYPEWRITERS    >. 


BOUGHT,     SOLD, 
EXCHANGED, 
REPAIRED.    &c 
LENT    ON    HIRE. 

ni,S.   Cofiifitf,    too  LetUrH  for  4  -, 
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Safest   Aperient 
for  Delicate 

Constitutions, 

L.idies, Children 
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A  Pure  Solution  for- 
Acidity  of  tKe  Stomach. 
Heartburn  and  Headache- 
Gout  and   Indigestion. 
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NOTICE    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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"Quarterly  Kevlcw." 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

No.  401.— JANUARY.    1905.— 6s. 


William   Stvbbs,  Crdichman  and 

Historian. 

HoRACS     Walpolb     and     William 
CowpEH      By  R,  E.  Prothero. 
1.  Propit-SharingandCo-Partnbrship 

Tbr  Making  or  thb  United  States. 

Poultrv-Kebping    as   a    Business. 
By  "Home  Counties." 

The  Tooors  and  the   Navy.      By 
C.  T.  Atkinson. 


Canon  Aingkr.    By  Edith  Sichrl 

The    Direction   and  Method    of 
Teaching. 

By     T. 


10. 


Z2. 


Well- 


Matthew     Arnold. 
Herbert    Warren. 

Taripps     and     National 

BEING. 

The  War  in  the  Far  £a.st.    {With 

a  Map.) 

The  Primb  Minister's  Duty. 


U 


THE  LETTERS  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


A     SELECTION     FROM     HER     MAJESTY  S     CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN    THE    YEARS    1837— 1861. 

Edited  by 
ARTHUR    CHRISTOPHER     BENSON    and    VISCOUNT    E8HER.    K.C. 

With  mumf*ous  Pkotfigravurei.     Demy  800.     T«w  (or  men)  VoUmts. 

The  Period  coverod  by  these  volumes  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  both  of 
Enrope  and  England,  and  includes — The  Adoption  of  Free  Trade — The  Repeal 
Ajiiadon — Chartism— The  Revolutionary  Movement  of  '48 — The  Queen's  Marriage 
~  -The  Crimean  War— The  Indian  Mutiny,  ftc. 

[Wili  prohnbly  hi  pvbiishrd  in  Ottobn,  1905. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE 

MARQUIS  OF  DUFFERIN  AND  AVA. 

By    Sm   ALFRED   LYALL,  P.C,  K.CB..  D.C.L. 

This  is  the  only  bicgraphy  of  the  late  Lord  Duficrin  which  has  ibe  sanclion  _ 
approval  of  bis  family,  ai  -wnose  request  it  has  been  undertaken  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyi 

With  Portraits,  tU.     Dmy  Svo.    2  Vols.    365.  mt. 


ESSAYS   BY 
ROBERT,    MARQUESS   OF  SALISBURY. 

CuNTKiULiED  TO  THE  Qvurttt!}  Hevteu'. 

Lar^f  Crown  Stw.     3  Vols.     izs.  ntt. 

Vol.  I.— Biographic Ai.  Vol.  JI- Foreign  Aftairs. 

THE  MILITARY  LIFE  OF 
H.R.H.  THE   DUKE   OF   CAMBRIDGE. 

WRITTEN    UNDER   THE    v\UTHORITY   OF    THE    LATE    DLIKE    FRO 
DOCUMENTS   IN    HIS  OWN   POSSESSION. 


By  Colonel   WILLOUGHBY   VERNER, 
late  Rlfie  Briitade, 

AaslBted   by  Captain   ERASMUS   DARWIN   PARKER. 

late  Mancbeatcr  RcKiment. 
With  Portrattt.        Medium  S&o. 


3 


Some  two  years  before  his  death  H.R.H.  gave  instniGtions  for  the  prcparati) 
of  this  biography  which  wa^  carried  tut  urn  er  bis  supervision  until  the  time  of  t 
last  illness.  1 


THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY   AND  ITS   MEMBERS 

A  History  from  1768— 1820. 

By    th«    late    J.     E.     HODGSON.     R.A., 
and   F.   A     EATON.   MA, 
Secrauxy  of  tbe  Royal  Academy. 

With  Portraits.     Largt  Dtmy  hvo.     215    mt. 
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A  MOTHER  OF  CZARS. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  UFE  OF  MARIE  FEODOROWNA.  WIFE  OF  PA 
AND  MOTHER  OF  ALEXANDER  I.  AND  NICHOLAS  I. 

By   Mrs.  COLQUHOUN   QRANT, 

Author  of  "TticFrendi  Noblesse  of  the  XVIII  Century." 

Demy  Hvo.     I2.«.  nft. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•»♦♦»♦•♦♦♦ 

BYGONE  YEARS. 

PERSONAL     REMINISCENCES. 

By    the    Hon.    FREDERICK    LEVE80N-Q0WER. 

Dmy  8w. 


THE    LEGEND    OF    HELEN. 

AS    TREATED     BY     HOMER.     GOETHE     AND     OTHEI 

By     Dr.     EUGENE    OSWALD.    M.A.. 

Secretarr  to  the  English  Goethe  Society. 

Cfowm  8*0. 


THE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SAMUEL  SMILES,  L 

Edited     by     THOMAS     MAOKAY. 

Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Sir  John  Fowler." 

With  Portrmi.  Dmy  Svo.  15s  mt. 


THE   GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL 

Translated    Into    English    Verse    by    LORD    BURGHCLERE. 

F*«/  4ft'.        loj.  ^  tut.  {J 

Tkt  SftcUhr  says: — Such  is  Lord  Burgbclere's  renderiDg.  which  is  i 
simple,  accurate  and  happy.  And,  indeed,  that  is  the  character  of  his  trar 
throughout.  It  is  a  tran^Utioo  which  should  more  than  fnl^  the  modest  dt 
its  author  to  lead  *  some  chance  n^ader  to  a  closer  study  of  the  inimitable  or 
while  even  the  scholar  will  And  that  it  helps  him  to  realise  more  fully  ^ 
charm.** 
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I  By  HENRY  RICHARD  VASSALL.  3rd  Lord  Holland  (1773-1840). 

WtTH  WHICH  ISINCORPORATeD  ACHAPIEK  TERMED  "  MISCELLANEOUS  SSKINISCENCES.*' 

Edited    by    LORD    STAVORDAlE. 

In  1852  aod  1S54  the  4th  Ix>rd  Holland  published  his  father's  reminiscences 
down  to  the  year  1S07,  which  attracted  much  attention  and  interest  The 
coattnuation  and  coDclasion  of  this  record  which  were  for  some  reason  withheld 
wbea  *JQe  previous  work  appeared,  are  now  to  be  published  under  the  editorship  of 
Lord  Stavordale,  joint-editor  ul  "  Lady  Sarah  Lennox's  Correspondence." 

Lord  HoUand  states  that  his  '*  Memoirs"  are  intended  to  record  any  facts  of 
ioteresi  not  to  be  found  in  the  periodicals  or  histories  uf  the  time  :  and  touches 
btlr  00  most  of  the  events  of  importance  which  took  place  during  the  period. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  course  of  his  narrative. 
which  commences  with  the  6ighi  ol  the  Portuguese  Koyal  Family  to  Brazil: 
AtTaJrs  in  Spain  and  Ponugal,  1807-9:  duel  between  Lord  Castlerea^h  and  Canning, 
and  ibc  consequent  reconstruction  of  the  Government :  the  OP.  Riots  :  George  Ul.'s 
illness  and  tli<  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Regent:  Prince  RcReni's 
negociations  with  the  Whigs  in  1809  a.nd  1813.  various  attempts  of  the  Whigs  to 
bnng  forward  the  Catholic  Claims  :  Princess  of  Wales'  affairs  in  1813.  and  her  trial 
\a  1820:  Napoleon's  Campaigns  of  1H13  and  1814  :  Intrigues  before  the  Occupation 
of  f^ns  (1814)  and  visit  o(  the  allied  Sovereigns  to  London  :  Princess  Charlotte's 
refusal  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  her  sutKequeni  marriage  and  death  : 
popular  discontent  and  increasing  difiunion  in  the  Whig  Party,  1816-20:  Duke 
of  Wellini^on  in  Paris;  Ney's  execution:  accession  of  Goorge  IV  :  popular 
rcTtdfUions  on  the  Continent  in  1820. 

Lord  Holland  makes  mention  of  nearly  all  the  celebrated  men  of  the  day.  and 
in  many  instances  gives  his  impression  of  their  characters.  Among  them  are. 
Homer,  Windham,  Lord  Wellesley,  Wbitbread.  Sheridan,  Lord  Stanhope,  Sir  S. 
Romiliy.  Tiemey.  and  Enkine. 

The  ■'  Miscellaneous  Reminiscences  "  consist  of  Lord  Holland's  account  of  the 
rioQs  literary  celebrities  whom  be  had  met  in  the  course  of  bis  life,  and  anecdotes 
Utiog  to  them  which  he  considered  of  interest  He  descnb*^  his  recollections  of 
the  Fellows  and  Masters  at  Eton  in  his  time  and  the  authorities  at  Oxford :  whilst 
among  other  well-known  men  he  speaks  of  Horace  Walpole.  "  Hobus"  Smith,  Frere, 
Dr.  Parr,  Porson.  John  Hunter.  Gibbon.  Hare,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Jove-Uanos,  Fabre, 
Fontana,  M.  G.  Lewis.  Erasmus  Darwin,  Holcroft.  and  Soutbey. 
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RECENT   DEVELOPMENT   IN    BIOLOGICAL 

SCIENCE. 

By     W.      B.      HARDY.     F.R.S. 
Crottm  S\'0. 

THE   LIFE   AND  TIMES  OF 

Lt.-Gen.  Sir  JAMES  BROWNE,  R.E.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 

("BUSTER     BROWNE"). 

By    Lt.-Qen.    J.    J.    McLEOD    1NN£S.    R.E..   V.C. 

With  Portraits,  Illustrations  and  a  Map  of  tkt  N.  W.  Frontier.    Demy  8w>.     i8i  tut. 

The  biography  of  ihe  distioguisheJ  Engioeer  of  the  Sukkur  Bridge  and  the 
Hurnai  Railway;  whose  varied  experiences  on  ihe  North-Wesl  Frontier,  in  the 
Egvpii^  Campaign,  and  as  Quartermaster-General  ol  the  Indian  Army,  culminated 
in  his  appointment  as  succe^or  to  Sir  Robert  Sandeman,  in  the  control  of  the 
Beloochistan  Border  Districts. 


A    NEW    EDITION 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN; 

Or.   the    edible   VEGETABLES.   SALADS  AND  HERBS 

CULTIVATED   IN    EUROPE   AND  AMERICA. 

By    W.    ROBINSON, 
Author  of  "Tbe  EnK'i&h  Flower  Garden,"  "  The  WUd  Giirden,"  etc. 

Mtdium  8tf0.      15s.  net. 


A    MANUAL    OF    APOLOGETICS. 

By  the   Rev.   CHARLES   HARRIS.    M.A., 

Lecturer  in  TheoloiEjr  in  St.  David's  College.  Lanipeter. 

Ldfge  Crown  Hvo. 

I.  The  Arooment  for  a  First  Cause— a.  The  Nature  of  the  First 
Cause— 3.  The  Moral  Argoment  for  the  Existence  and  Attribctes  of 
God — 4.  Dh.sigs  in  Nature— 5  Argoment  from  REHGioofi  Expekiksce  — 
6.  Creation  and  The  Fall-;.  Thu  I^'hodlkm  of  God— 8  The  Soul  and  its 
Destinv— 9  The  HossiBiUTi'  of  Revelation  and  of  Mikacles—  10.  The 
Historical  Charactek  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament— ii  The  rEsriMONV 
OF  Jesus  Christ    HiMSELt* — la.  The   Testimony    ok   The    Apostles— ij.  The 

RxStTRRECTION     AND     THE     MiRACLES     OF    JksDS     CHRIHT — 14.    ThE     WITNESS    OF 

Chorch  History— 15    Difficulties  in  connection   with    tbb    Holv   Trinity. 
THE  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  and  other  Mvsverie:* — 16.  Conclusion. 
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THE  BALKAN  QUESTION. 

ISERIES  OF  STUDIES  OF  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE 
BALKANS   AND   OF  EUROPEAN   RESPOMSIBIUTIES. 

By  VARIOUS  WRITERS. 
Edited     by    LUIQI     VILLARI. 

With  a  Map.        Demy  Svo.        los   6d.  ntt. 

COSTENTS:    Introduction.      By  the  Rt.   Honble.    Jahss   Brycb,    M.P.. 

Ci^fta— i.  A  Description  of  thb  Torkish  Government.     By  Edwin  Pears, 

-ii.   The  Bklkah  States.     By  Jambs   Bourchibr. — iii.    A   History  of 

Reforms  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.     By  Miss  Victoria  Buxton. — 

Kacis.  Reunions  and  Propaganda.    By  Luigi  Villari. — v.  Turkish  Misrule 

Mkbooxu.     By   Dr.   Bogiradb  Tatarchbff. — vi.    Thb  Macedonian  Com- 

AiTD  THE  Insurrection.     By  Frbobrick  Moore. — vii.  The  Attitddb  of 

Powers.      By  Valentine    Chirol. — viii.    The    Policy    of    Francb.      By 

IfatAXD. — ix.   The    Policy    op    Italy.      By    ao    Itauan    Deputy.— x    A 

Scheme  of  Reforms.    By  £  Hilton  Young.— xi.  The  Execution  of 

IS,  A  Plea  for  a  British  Policy.     By  Arthur  Ponsonby. 


[E  GERMAN   OFFIC[AL   ACCOUNT  OF   THE 
WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

fREPARED      IN     THE     HISTORICAL     SECTION     OF      THE      GREAT 
GENERAL    STAFF.    BERLIN. 

With  Maps  and  Plans.       Demy  8vo.       15s.  net. 

USTIL—Ihz  Advance  to  Pretoria,  thb  Upper  Tugbla  Campaign,  etc.,  etc. 

For  Part  I.,  already  published,  see  page  36. 


A   CHEAP  EDITION. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  HYMNOLOGY. 

SETTING    FORTH    THE    ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIAN 
HYMNS    OF    ALL    AGES    AND    NATIONS. 

Revised,    with    Additions,    by    JOHN     JULIAN,    D.D.. 

Vicar  of  Wincobank  and  Canon  of  York, 

Medium  8vo      i6s.  net. 


THE  DIARY  OF  A  YOUNG  GIRL  IN  FRANCE 

IN  1821. 

Written     by     MARY     BROWNE. 

NluBtrated    by    HERSELF. 

With  an   Introduction   by   the  Hon.   H.   N.   SHORE,    R.N. 

Sgttare  Demy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 


MEMORIES 

OF  LIFE  AT  OXFORD,  ON  THE  CONTINENT.  IN  GREECE, 
AND  ELSEWHERE. 

WITH  REMINISCENCES  OF  NEWMAN.  MANNING.  W.  G.  WARD, 
GLADSTONE.  THE  LATE  LORD  SALISBURY,  SIR  GEORGE  BOWEN, 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  LOTHIAN,  FIUS  IX..  A.  H,  CLOUGH.  BURGON. 
JOWETT.    PUSF.Y.    STIJBBS,    AND    MANY   OTHERS. 

By   the   Rev.    FREDERICK    MEYRICK,    M.A.. 
Probemiary  of  Lincoln  and  Kector  of  Blickting. 

Dtmy  Svo. 


THE    ETERNAL    SAVIOUR-JUDGE, 

By   The    Rev.   J.    LANQTON    CLARKE. 

With   PrtJ4U  by  the  Rev.   J.    R.    Illincworth,  D.D. 

Demy  8f0.     91.  m//. 


[Just  out 
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THE   LIFE   OF  CHRIST. 

A  CONTINUOUS  NARRATIVE  IN  THE  WORDS  OF  THE  AUTHORIZED 

VERSION    OF   THE    FOUR    GOSPELS.    WITH    INTRODUCTION 

COMMENTARY.    AND    NOTES, 

INTENDED     FOR     THE     USE     OF    TKACHRRS     AND     PUPILS. 

By    the  Rev.    JOSEPH    JOHN    SCOTT, 
Canon  of  Mancheaicr. 

With  Map.    Largi  Croum  &vo. 
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OUR    SUDAN: 


ITS  PYRAMIDS  AND   PROGRESS 


By    JOHN    WARD.    F.5.A , 

EfTpt.  Ks  Ffrundk  and  Procrew,"  "  Tbe  Sacred  Bcedv." 
FWrcm  CitwA-'* 


'  Greek  Coins  «od  itmx 


Devicatxo  by  xxqubst  to  Lokd  Kitchener  of  Khartoum. 
4ID.   400/1^.,  7Jo/ZhulhrtiMS.   i¥uy  3U.  IM<.  ImimtUng  liapSMndmawi  Pofitmti. 
COSTESTS : — Prelimuiary  —  Lord    Crohsr's    DssrATCR    Rrgardimg    Sir 

WtLX.lAM    GARSTIIff's    iRRI'^ATtO'    PROJECTS.  PROPOSED    RmLWAYS.    &C..  Ac.  —  WaDI 

HaI-pa  to  KmAKTOVM  BY  Railway — Wadi  Hai-fa  to  Amara  bv  the  Nli^  — 
Sous  A3CO  Its  Temples  —  Trb  Temples  and  Pyramids  op  Jebel  Barxal 
Napata,  etc. — Aec7  Hamed  7o  Khartocm  sy  the  Nile — The  Advakck  to 
OMDimMAN,  1898 — GoRxioM's  Nationax  MoNrMENT — The  Antiqditiis  op  the 
ISLAKDor  Mkroc — IxaoBNTs  subsequent  to  the  Campaign  op  tSoS— The  Nile 
Beto!(i>  Kuartovm— Tbe  Ulce  Nil^— a  Peep  into  Abyssinia— The  Land  op 

!-CcM  Arabic  "— •*  The  Babr  El  Ghaeal"  Province. 
K   COLLECTION    OF    HIS     PRIVATE    OPINIONS    OF    MEN    AND     OF 
MATTERS.    TAKEN     FROM     THE    NEW     AND     ENLARGED 
EDITION  OF  HIS     LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS' 


THE   CONFESSIONS   OF   LORD   BYRON 


Arranged    by    W.    A.    LEWIS 

Editor  of  **JohiuoD'»  T«bIe-T«.U(. 


BETTANY, 


With  Portrait       Squart  Drmy  Svo        los.  6d.  mt. 


CHAPTER  I.  Bybon's  Rbplections  on  Himselp— II.  Byron's  Religioos 
ViEW^ — III.  Byron's  LrrERARY  Opinions— IV  Byron's  Estimate  of  Con- 
thoorary  Engusb  Poets  :  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Southey.  Leigh 
Btnt.  A5tD  Scott —V  Byron's  Obiter  Dicta  on  the  Drama— VI.  Byron's 
Valuation  op  mis  Friends:  John  Cam  Hobhocsb.  Charles  Skinner  Matthews, 
PE  Beromore  Davies.  Samuel  Rogers.  Madame  de  StaSl,  Pcrcv  Bvsshe 

L1.EY  AND  Richard  Brinslsv  Sheridan 

"  The  Confessions  of  Lord  Byron  "  is  a  book  designed  lo  meel  the  roquirenMnts 
4f  readers  who  wUb  to  obtain  in  a  single  volume  published  at  a  moderate  price,  a 
ODmpendiam  of  the  chief  personal  and  literary  questions  discussed  by  I^rd  Byron  in 
his  "  Letters  and  journals.  "  In  this  volume  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  trace  from 
month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year  the  development  of  Byron's  most  intimate 
on  relif^ioD.  on  the  drama,  on  literary  topics,  on  his  dearest  friends,  and  on 
own  character  as  well  as  on  the  character,  pirrsunal  and  poetical,  of  the  Rreat 
leiden  of  the  Romantic  Revival  Those  qaatities  of  mordant  humour,  of  stinging 
epigram,  and  of  unflagging  narrative  power  that  render  Byron's  "  Letters  and 
JooniaU  "  the  most  entertaining  works  of  their  kind  in  the  language  are  placed  in  the 
dnrest  light  in  Mr  Bettany's  carefully  arranged  epitome  of  the  ^reat  satirist's 
Buia  topics  and  opinions. 
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DESCARTES: 

HIS      LIFE     AND     TIMES. 
By    ELIZABETH     8.     HALDANE. 

IVilh  fttuitratiom.     Demy  8t'0. 

This  is  a  Biosrapby  of  Kene  Descartes  giving  an  account  of  the  times  be  lived 
in  and  an  appreciation  of  his  various  works,  philosophical,  mathematical,  and 
scientific. 

Descartes'  life  was  a  very  varied  one:  the  first  part  being  spent  in  a  Jcsat( 
College ,  the  second  in  warfare,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  and  the  third  in  study 
in  Holland.  He  visited  many  couns  and  died  while  at  that  of  the  extraordinary 
and  learned  Queen  Chribtina  of  Sweden.  Gustave  Adolphus'  daughter.  His 
greatest  friend  and  correspondent  was  Elizabeth  of  Palatine,  the  niece  of  King 
Charles  I,  oF  England,  and  he  came  in  contact  with  many  of  the  eminent  men  of 
science  of  the  day. 

The  recent  su}>erb  etliiion  of  Descartes  Correspondence  brought  out  iti  Paris  by 
M.M.  Adam  and  Tannery  throws  much  new  tight  on  his  life  and  surroundings, 
and  makes  a  new  account  of  it  specially  suitable  at  this  time. 


LIFE    OF    SIR    JAMES    GRAHAM, 

1792 1861, 

riXRT   LORD   OP   THE    ADMIRALTV    IN    THE  MINISTRIES  OF  LORD  GREY  AND  LORD  DERBY, 
AND  HOME  SKCRCTARV  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEKL. 

Edited     by    C.    8.    PARKER. 
Editor  of  "  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel." 


With  IllustfatioHs.         2  Vols.     Dtmy  %vo. 


THE  ARTS  IN   EARLY  ENGLAND. 

By  Q.    BALDWIN    BROWN,   MA,, 

WatiOD  Profesior  of  Pine  Arts  in  the  Univeisny  of  Hdiiibuigh 

Vol.  ni.— the  DECORATIVE  ARTS  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD 

This  volume  will  embrace  a  nntice  of  the  objects,  mostly  of  the  paj^an  epoch, 
found  in  Anglo-Saxon  Rraves :  of  the  Angflo-Saxon  house  in  its  form,  fittings  and 
decoration  .  of  coins,  and  of  the  various  artistic  products  connected  with  Church 
life  and  with  Christian  worship.  Under  the  last  heading  will  be  included  carved 
croftses  and  other  stones,  illuminated  MSS.,  ecclesiastical  embroidery.  Ac  .  &c. 

RcyaiSvo,       For  Vois.  I.  and  II.,  alnady  publiihed,  see  pagi  44. 


ELEMENTARY   GREEK   GRAMMAR. 

By   JOHN    THOMPSON.    M.A.. 
Late  Scholar  of  Christ'si  College.  CambridKc ;  Senior  CiMSsical  Ma5ter,  Hijrh  Hchaol.  Dablin^ 

Larg*  Crown  Svo. 
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A    CHEAP    EDITION. 

I  THE    LIFE    OF    JOHN    NICHOLSON, 
SOLDIER    AND    ADMINISTRATOR. 
K  By   Captain    LIONEL  J.   TROTTER. 

^H  With  Portrait  and  j  AAf/i.     Liitge  Cfottm  Hvu      zs.  6d.  net.         [J^st  oui, 

SCHOOL    EDITION    OF    MATTHEW   ARNOLD'S 
LECTURES  ON  TRANSLATING  HOMER. 

By   W.    H.    D.     ROUSE.    Litt.D,.  &.C. 
CrottM  Hvo. 


FRECKLES. 

By      GENE      STRATTON-PORTER, 

Author  of  "  Tbe  Song  of  the  Cudinal." 

ilustratlona    by     E.     STETSON     CRAWFORD. 
Lar^t  Crown  9vo,    6s, 


ISLAM: 

ITS   HISTOfiY   AND    ADHERENTS. 

By     ARTHUR     N.     WOLLASTON.     CLE. 

H  M.'&  Indian  (Xoine]  Service. 

With  JiiMitrations,     Si/vart  Demy  Svo. 


MARINE  BOILERS. 


THEIR     CONSTRLCTION     AND     WORKING.     DEALING     MORE 
ESPECIALLY    WITH   TUBULOUS    BOILERS. 

Baaed  on  ihe  flrat  Edition  of  the  work  by   Mons.  L.   E.    BERTIN. 

Chief  Con»tructot  of  llie  French  Navy. 

Second  Edition  brought  up  to  date.     Edited  by 
LESLIE    a     ROBERTSON.    Aatoc  M.lnst.C.E.,    M  l.Mech.E.,    M.I.N.A 

IVitk  numm/HS  lllustrtUions.     Dtmy  Boo.     £t  is.  net. 


NEW  EDITION  OF 


SAMUEL    SMILES'    SELF-HELP    SERIES. 

RESIT  PKOH    NBW   TVPE    AKD    PRINTED   ON    LARGER    PAPER. 

Fr$<r  31.  (fd.  rofk. 
SELF-HELP.       CHARACTER.       DUTY.      THRIFT. 


TWO    NEW   WORKS   BY    BUSS    CARMAN. 

Author  of  "  Tbe  PipM  of  Pan."  "Song»ofib«  Sea  Childtea."  etc. 

SONGS  FROM  A  NORTHbRN       THE    FRIENDSHIP  OF 
GARDEN.  ART. 

Crown  BoQ.      zs.  6d.  rut.  With  Portrait.     Largt  Crowm  990.     6s. 

POEMS. 

Umittd  Edition  on  Hand  Made  Paf/r,     2  K^/s.     Poiic,  Poiisktd  Pirsian. 


NEW     EDITION. 

HANDBOOK-INDIA,   BURMA   AND   CEYLON 

INCLUDING  THE  PROVINCES  OF  bENGAL.  BOMBAY.  AND  MADRAS, 
THE  PUNJAB,  NORTH-WEST  PROVKNCES.  RAJPUTASA.  CENTRAL 
PROVINCES.    MYSORE.    ETC..    THE    NATIVE    STATES.     ASSAM    AND 

CASHMERE. 

STB  Editiox.         With  7S  Maps  ami  Plams.      Crom  Hvc.      20s. 


RECENT   EXCAVATIONS   IN    THE    ROMAN 
FORUM,   1898-1905. 

By     (Mrs.)      E.      BURTON-BROWN. 


New  and  CifEArBR  Edition. 


lUwtratiomt  amd  Ptamt.    F'taf  SvD.     u.  luf. 

\Jnst  omt. 


THE    HOME    MECHANIC. 

By     JOHN      WRIGHT. 
New  Edition.      Wi$h  250  JUmstrationt.    MnUmm  8»a.    6s.  mt 
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THE    ORGANIZATION    OF  AGRICULTURE. 

By    EDWIN   A.    PRATT, 
cf  **Tn<le  Utbontsm  and  Brititb  InduMry,"  "  Le*(ltDiE  Points  of  South  AlHaui   Hiktor?.' 

Secokd  a^d  Chkapeb  Edition       Larfi  Crowm  8w.       u.  «/.      [yuttout. 


AUSTIN  ON  LAW  AND  SOVEREIGNTY. 

BEING    AN    EDITION    OF    LECTURES    1.    V.    AND    VI.    OF    AUSTIN'S 

JURISPRUDENCE.    AND    OF    THE     ESSAY    ON    THE     USES    OF    THE 

STUDY    OF    JURISPRUDENCE 

Wfth   Introductions,  Notes  and  Exoursus  by 

W.    JETHRO    BROWN,    LLD  ,    Utt.D., 
Of  tbe  Hiddie  T«npl«,  BarTTBt«r-«t-Law.  Prof«sscr  of  Coroparalive  Law  in  ihc  University  Cotle^e 
WalsB.  AberTWw^th.  *nA  Author  of  "  Tite  Study  of  the  Ldw,"   'The  New  Dunocncy,"  etc. 

Dmy  8tw. 

The  primary  objects  of  this  edition  are  to  promote  a  rea.1  study  of  the  Anstiaian 
point  of  view,  and  to  encourage  Btudenis  of  law  to  make  an  honest  attempt  to 
understand  Austin  before  lindinK  fault  with  him—  an  order  ai  present  not  invariably 
olMerved.  In  pursuance  of  these  objects  this  w-ork  will  contain  sugRestive 
qocations,  concrete  examples,  and  brief  excursus.  Incidentally,  attempts  will  be 
nude  to  state  bow  far  the  main  positions  of  Austinian  doctrine  have  been  affected  by 
btcr  criticism  and  research  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  subjects  as. 
The  Definition  of  Law,  The  Motives  of  Obedience.  The  Conception  of  Sovereignty 
u  Objective  Fact.  SovereiKnty  in  the  Constitutioa  of  the  United  States,  and  The 
CoiDparativc  Method  in  Jurisprudence  Tbe  Introduction  will  consist  of  two  parts; 
(t)  Tm  Anstinian  Tradition ;  (2)  Consideration  of  some  historical,  philosophical 
aDd  practical  objections  to  tbe  conception  of  Law  as  Command. 


W 


ARTILLERY   AND   EXPLOSIVES. 


.ESSAYS    AND    LECTURES  WRITTEN  AND   DEUVEKED  AT  VARIOUS 

TIMES. 

By    Sir   ANDREW    NOBLE,    K.C.B.,    D.C.L..    F.R.8. 

H'l/A  lUustraiiotu.     Medium  Stw. 


A    HISTORY    OF    ANCIENT    POTTERY, 

GREEK.      ETRUSCAN      AND      ROMAN. 
Based  om  SAWtJEL  BtRCH's  Famous  Work. 

By    HENRY    B.   WALTERS.    M.A., 
AMisunt  In  the  DepuisiMit  of  GrMit  uid  Rommn  Antiquities,  British  MiMCum. 

With  Hmmerous  lUustrttions.     2  Vols.     Medium  6vo.     £1  y.  net 
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A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

CROWE  &  CAVALCASELLE^S  HISTORY  OF 
PAINTING. 

A    HI5TOKV    OK    PAINTING    IN    ITAX.Y.    UMBRIA.    FLORENCE    AND 
SIENA.    FROM    THE    i^o    TO    THE    t6TH    CENTURY. 

By  J.  A.  CROWE  and  0.  B.  CAVALCASELLE. 


With  Eoitoiul  Nona  bv    lANGTON    OOUQLA8. 
Aathor  of  '*  Fra  Aa^elko."  "A  Hist^n  •*  S*f<i«  '   he 

S0(  Votum«$.      With  upwards  of  aoo  lUusfrMions      Sq^tt  Itrmy  S:v      zts.  net  tack  Vol. 

VOL.      /.— Earlv  Chbistian  Art  i 

VOL.    //.—Giotto  akd  the  GiorrcsQirxs.    j     •V'>» 'v«rf>' 

VOL.  Ul.—lnv.  SiHKR^H  School 

VOL.  /v.— Florkhtikb  Painters  op  tiie  V^attrocknto. 

VOL,     K.— Later  Sii^^isR  and  Umbrjans 

VOL.   V/.— Floubktihe  Paixtrrs  or  the  CixgoscsNTO. 

This  siandard  work  has  been  Tor  many  >«u-5  out  <si  (iriot,  and  secondhand  copies 
have  commanded  a  very  htRh  price  The  new  Hditioo  will cootain  th«  final  oorrectioDa 
of  Sir  Joseph  Crowe,  whici,  for  ihe  first  (our  volumes  oi  this  new  Edition  at  any 
rate,  are  so  thorough  as  to  Rfiioani  in  parts  almosl  to  a  re-wnting  o(  the  book 

The  work  will  be  divided  into  six  volumes  each  volume  repre^nting,  as  far  as 
poBsihle,  one  or  more  schools  It  is  hoped  thai  this  arrangemeoi  will  prove 
convenient  to  students  and  travellers. 


>*•••••»>• 


A   SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

WITH   COPIOUS   EXERCISES. 
By     THEOPHILUS     D.      HALL.      MA. 

THIRD  EWTION.       COMPLKTLV    RBVUKD  AND  BROUGHT   UP  TO  DATS. 

This  odiiion  has  l>eea  to  agreat  extent  re-writlen.  and  is  amplified  so  as  toioclnde 
the  whole  of  ">«  noc^Mary  course  of  Elementary  English  required  m  ihe  new 
examtnalioo  wr  tli«  tnumog  of  teachers 


A    NEW   6/*    NOVEL. 

(TITLE     UNDECIDED) 

By  ISOBEL  F1T2ROY  HECHT. 
Lm^i  Crown  Svo. 
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THE    HATZFELDT   LETTERS. 

tXTTF.KS  OF   COUNT   PAUL   HATZFELDT   TO   HIS    WIFK.  WRITTEN 
FROM     THE    HEAD-QUARTERS    OF  THE    KING   OF   PRUSSIA.  1870-71. 

Tranaiated  from  the  Frenoh  by  J    L.  BA&HFORD.  M.A. 

Witfi  liiustrutiOHS.       Dimy  S(/c.      i^i.  nti. 

The  "  Hatrfeldt  Letters,"  written  by  Count  Paul  Hatrfeldt,  German  Ambassador 
in  Loadoa  from  1883  to  1901,  to  his  wife,  translated  from  the  French  originals, 
give  a  series  of  ver>-  graphic  word-pictures  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  diplomatist 
of  the  scenes  of  action  of  the  terrible  events  of  the  Franco-German  War  01  1870-71 

The  letters  are  composed  in  a  pleasant,  conversational  !*tyle.  They  abound  in 
interesting  details  conceming  old  Kaiser  Wilhelm  the  First,  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  Prince  Fricdrich  Karl,  Bismarck.  Moltke,  Roon, 
Blamenthal.  and  many  other  persons  of  historical  and  social  note.  Count  Hatzfeldt 
it  sometimes  ver>'  frank  and  severe  in  his  remarks  about  the  French  government 
and  the  character  of  the  French  people. 

GeoeraJ  Reitte's  mission  to  King  Wilhelm  and  the  drawing  up  of  (he  latter's 
reply  to  Napoleon  after  Sedan  ,  Bismarck's  agitation  after  Mars-La- Tour  where  hts 
sons  were  wounded  and  reported  to  him  as  dead  ;  Hatzfeldt's  own  annoyance  at  the 
•occDlric  ideas  of  the  Americans  concerning  the  usages  of  war  during  the  siege  of 
Pkris  ■  ht5  scathing  remarks  anent  French  generals,  politicians,  and  the  populace, 
the  Defoliations  with  Thiers ;  the  author's  spirited  description  of  the  closing  scenes 

oolj  a  brief  selection  of  the  titles  of  the  word-pictures  above  referred  to. 


MAN'S   ESTATE: 

AN    INTERPRETATION   OF    GENESIS    Ji.   4— :v.  end 
By    FREDERICK    ERNEST    COGQIN.   M.A.. 

Lite  E-Khibiuonrr  of  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge; 
Aathof  01  ■■  M»ns  Great  Cbancr :  An  Expjsiiion  of  Genesi*-!.— H.  3." 

The  second  stoiy  of  Genesis  is  interpreted  as  an  harmonious  sequel  to  the  first. 
The  "generations  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  "  are  held  (o  refer  to  the  chief  offspring 
ot  the  work  of  creation,  namely.  Man.  The  story  is  explained  as  a  parable  on  the 
salient  facts  of  man's  nature  and  history. 

"The  portion  of  scripture  I  have  here  ventured  to  interpret  has  held  a  very 
prominent  place  both  in  Theology  and  in  Analylicjil  Criticism,  Modem  learning 
has  eliminated  from  it  as  a  whole  and  from  its  various  parts  several  meanings  it 
had  in  the  course  of  centuries  acquired.  But,  assuming  a  general  acquiescence  in  their 
bss.  we  are  led  to  concentrate  our  attention  upon  it  with  a  view  to  6nding  what 
meaning  abides,  with  the  effect  of  discovering,  it  seems  to  me.  the  greater  value  of 
ifau Backed  possession.    Thus  loss  turns  to  gain  and  once  more  sacrifice  is  fruitful." 

—Extract  from  Prefacf. 
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AN   EXPEDITION   INTO  THE  CENTRAL 
TIAN  SHAN. 

CARRIED    OUT    IN    THE    YEARS    1902-1903. 
By   Dr.  QOTTFRIED  MERZBACHER. 

PUBLISHED  ONDSR   THE   AUTHORITY  OF  THE   ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY. 

With  lUustrations.    Demy  Svo. 


AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THE     ROTHAMSTEI> 
EXPERIMENTS. 

By  A.  0.  HALL. 

Author   of   "Tbe   Soil." 

issued  with  the  authority  op  the  lawes  agricultural  trust  committsb. 

Introductory— Biographical — General  Outlines  of  the  State  of  Agri- 
cultural Science  at  the  Outset  of  the  Experiments — The  Fixatiok  of 
Nitrogen — Assimilate  Nitrogen  from  the  Atmosphere— The  Metborologu:ai. 
Records— Rainfall  and  Drainage— The  Wheat  Experiments— The  BaUJEIT 
Experiments— The  Root  Crops;  Turnips,  Mangolds.  Potatoes.  Sugar,  Beet,  Ae. 
The  Leguminous  Crops — The  Hay  Crop — The  Rotation  Field— Comfaiummi 
OF  Crops  Grown  Continuously  with  Crops  Grown  in  Rotation — Effect  a^ 
Introducing  Clover  or  Beans  into  the  Rotation — Duration  of  MAiniBUft|' 
Residues — Experiments  on  Nitrification  and  Dbnitrification— The  Fbbddm: 
Experiments  —  Source  of  Fat  and  Energy  in  the  Body — Miscbllaniow. 
Experiments—Value  of  Malt  for  Feeding  Purposes — Eusilage — UtilisatKNI- 
OF  Sewage — Bread  Reform — ^Bibliography  and  Index. 

Tbis  book  is  an  account,  in  popular  language,  of  the  Agricultural  Experiments  whidi 
were  carried  out  at  Rotbamsted,  Herts,  by  the  late  Sir  John  Lawes  and  Sir  Heorr 
Gilbert  during  the  sixty  years,  1843-1903.  For  the  last  half  century  "Lawes  and 
Gilbert "  have  been  the  most  familiar  names  all  the  world  over  in  the  history  of  agri* 
cultural  scimice.  but  thereportsof  theirexperiments  published  in  the  7oHrwi/o/<A#i7<9ii( 
Agricultural  Society,  Tkt  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  The  Phihsophical  Transactions^  A«„ 
have  never  hitherto  been  summarised  for  the  general  reader.  Much  of  the  material 
accumulated  has  never  been  published,  and  many  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  results  have  not  been  put  forth  since  they  did  not  happen  to  be  germane  to 
the  subject  of  the  printed  papers.  In  the  present  book  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
set  out  the  whole  history  of  the  Rotbamsted  Experiments,  those  past  and  those  sdB 
in  progress,  in  a  form  that  will  appeal  to  the  intelligent  farmer  and  to  the  stndoit  ol 
agricultural  science.  The  broad  general  outlines  of  each  experiment  are  given,  %3m 
reader  being  referred  to  the  various  original  papers  for  the  details,  and  the  resolla 
are  illustrated  by  simplified  tables  and  as  far  as  possible  by  diagrams.  The  text 
contains  the  main  conclusions  of  a  scientific  nature  to  be  drawn  from  the  experimoits 
as  also  the  application  of  these  conclusions  to  practical  farming,  at  the  same  time 
the  text  fumi^es  a  critical  discussion  of  the  experiments  in  the  light  of  other  work 
in  the  same  field.  The  Rotbamsted  Experiments  have  been  going  on  for  so  long, 
and  have  been  so  varied  in  their  nature  that  the  account  of  them  forms  a  com- 
mentary, and  an  illustration  of  almost  the  whole  science  of  the  nutiition  of  the  crop 
and  to  a  smaller  degree  of  the  animal.  The  book  should  thus  be  of  service  both  to 
the  working  farmer,  who  can  turn  many  of  the  lessons  Jrawa  from  Rotbamsted  into 
practice,  and  to  the  student  of  agricultural  science,  to  whom  an  acquaintance  with 
the  main  results  of  the  Rotbamsted  Experiments  is  indispensable. 


IN    LOCO   PARENTIS 

CHAPTERS    ON     INSTITUTION     LIFE     AND    WORK. 

By     the     Rev      MARSHALL     G.     VINE. 
Wvdmaiid  Btklmi  Ch«pUin  of  (he  Ptulanihroptc  Societies  Pann  School,  Redhlll,  Sumy. 

With   a    Preface  by  JAMES    GRANVILLE    LEQOE. 

His  MajestfS  Cbirf  laipeclor  of  Home  Office  SchooU. 

Larf^e  Crown  8«t      aj  W  mi. 
CONTENTS  :~\.  Ths    Bov    on    Admission— ii.  Diagkosis  ov  Character — 

SeLICTIOX    A.ND    TRAINING     OF     OPFICeRS — IV.    ThB      PERSONAL     InPLUKNCE     OP 

ricfHS — V    The  Tonb  or   a   School— vi.    Discipline.   What  it   Inclddbs — 

DisciPLivH.  How  Adhivistp-red— viii.  Epucation — ix    Rbligion  and  Morals 

Indoor  Recseatioks  and  Ehplovments— xi.  Out  Door  Games  and  Athletic 

)RTs — xii   The  Bov  Leaving  School — xiii.  Old  Boys — xiv.  School  Imspections 

Examinations— XV.   Public  Interest  and  Criticism — xvi.    Progress  and 

Modern  Mbtbods — xvu.  Concluding  Heplections  and  Remarks,  Official  Life, 


A      CHEAP      EDITION      OF      Mrs.      BISHOPS 

IISA8ELLA    L.    BtRO.t 


HAWAIIAN 


Lars$  Cwovn  8iro 

ARCHIPELAGO: 


7WE    PAl-M    OROVKS    COR.\L    REEFS 
AND     VOLCASORS     OF     THH 
I^H  SANDWICH   ISLANDS. 


l8      Mr.  Mmrrays  Lkt  tf 

THE    INVENTOR'S    GUIDE 

By    JAMES    ROBERTS.     M.A..    LU.B.. 


W-Tte4 
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A   Cbev  EdilioB   of   CHARLES    DARWDTS    WORKS 

mpawH  vrrw  *'«m*w  or  cp-ccrxs."  "»£sca«T  op  «a!«      rrc 

THE  VARIATION  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 
UNDER  DOMESTICATION 


THE    GREEK    THINKERS. 

A     HISTORY     OF     AKCIEXT     PHILOSOPHY 
By    Ptalhator   THeOOOR   OOMPER2. 

FMi.  J7.  mtA  Itl  — 6ocftATV£,  tke  Socbjizics  ajcb  PtAxa 
Traaslated    toy    Q.     G.    BERRY.     M.A.. 

B  SocKATics — i.  Qauf  ia  Fkilhai 
t— ni  The  Uf»  Md  Wo^  of  SectaMs- 
Bs"  Ead— vi  Xennphf — ru.  Tfaa  Cyaka — vffi. 
KJadjedMiUiiiifli    ix.  TheCjiiMn  1 
BpOX'  r. — PiAto — L  Ptelo's  Yoazs  of  Sndy  aad  Tnrci— ii.  Tbe 

Order  al  Flifto's  Wock>— a.  FIbIo  as  n  laiiHi^lini  of  Elbaatf 
10  as  aa  lavotaaiar  of  Epical  Cimrr^  fiiiliaiiBl)     ir.  Phlo's 
'— vi.  Plato's  "  Eaihy^o"  aod  "M—d." 

VflL  1.  AfJUAxmr  nrBUSSKB.  rvKm  14s.  aar. 
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THE    PERMANENT  CREED   AND  THE 
CHRISTIAN    IDEA  OF   SIN. 

TWO  SEJOIONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

B>    CHARLEB  GORE.   OSK  aau. 
BnSap-D«a«CMd*  of  Bbaia^aa. 
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PRACTICAL   ARITHMETIC. 

AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    ELEMENTARY    MATHEMATICS. 
By    A.    CONSTERDINE.    M.A.. 

Headmaster  of  Whilcifi  Grammar  School,  Croydon, 

And    S.    O.    ANDREW,    MA. 

FciMp  S00.        Complete  3s.;   or  in  two  parts  is.  mcA. 
Biitiom  with  Ansaitrs  (fat  Tiockirs  only)  25.  6rf. 


,",    FOK   VOLtJNBS  ALJtEAOY  PDSLISHBD.   SEE   PAGE   46. 
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A  NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  E.  B.  TYLOR. 

GROWTH    AND    SPREAD    OF    CULTURE. 

By  ProfesMP    EDWARD    BURNETT    TYLOR.    D.C.L,    F.R.8., 

ProfcMvr  of  Anthropology  in  the  L'nivenity  of  OKiord, 

Aullior  of  "  Prixuilive  CuJtuie,"  "  The  Early  HUtocy  of  MankJad." 

WUk  lUustrations.       Demy  &vo. 

This  work  will  contain  additions  to  tbe  anthropological  studies  of  Man  and 
ization  since  the  publication  of  tbe  Author's  Ptimitwe  Culture,  of  which  it  i$ 
icaUy  a  continuation.  The  chapters  relating  to  the  development  of  Religion  are 
"  on  Professor  Tylor's  Gifi>ra  Uctures  at  Aberdeen  in  1889-1891.  The  pans 
_  to  moraJ  and  social  institutioos,  mythology',  customs  and  games,  have  oeen 
tamgbt  fiorwaxd  in  outline  m  lectures  and  essays  by  the  writer  and  now  appear  in 
■necoGpIete  form. 


tARD     OF     EXAMINATIONS    FOR     EDUCATIONAL 
HANDWORK 
(escoonised    by   the   boakd  or  bdccation). 


REGULATIONS    AND    SYLLABUS 

TOGETHER    WITH    LISTS   OF 
CERTIFICATE    HOLDERS    AND    REGISTERED    TEACHERS 

Z)rfiry  8po.     Paptr  coven,  6d,  net. 


MURRAY'S   HANDY  CLASSICAL   MAPS. 

A    NEW    SYSTEM. 
Edited  b^  G.    a    GRUNDY.   M.A., 

Fellow  of  Corpus  Chri«i  Colleit*.  Oxford. 

These  Maps  have  dow  been  recoj^ized  as  the  best  and  most  ocmveoient  now  in 
esisteiioe  for  the  use  of  scholars  and  students  at  the  universities  and  upper  classes 
of  schools. 

The  old  method  of  engraving  and  hatching  the  mountain  ranges  has  been  supple- 
Deaied  by  colouring  the  contours  %«ith  flat  brown  and  green  tints,  which  is  now 
recognised  as  the  best  and  most  intelligible  way  of  denoting  the  confi^guratian  of  the 
land.     A  separate  Index  is  included  with  each  map. 

(NoRTHaRx  GucBca)  Two  mMmU  m  omt  fssi,  3s.  tioOi : 
GRAECIA^  SocTB  akd  Pxu>-  -        is.  6tf.  n4t,fp*r.     An  mtirtly  [mow  uad\ 

GALLIA Om  sht4t.2s  tiotk;  ti.mH,pup€f.   [mow  rxady 

BRITANNIA  .  -  -  -  Otu  iKttt,^i  doik;  \s  %it,p*pfr{sQvt  Vi%Aii\ 
HISFANIA  ....  Ottf  si«f,  as.  cfoth;  M  uf./«^.  [NOWKKAO^ 
ITAI  lA  i  Northern  Italy        \  Two  skats  m  otu  cast,  y.  {iotk  ; 

1  Sooth    and   Sicik.y  f         it.^  ntt.fafer.  [kowkkady^    , 

GERMANIA.RHAETLV  1  r>-y  «^i  «  A«A 

ILLYRIA.  MOESIA,  btc.  ^  Om  ineti,  2S  dotk 

PALESTINE      SYRIA,     and  \ 

PART  or  MESOPOTAMIA,  [  Thru  Maps  m  <mt  skttt,  as.  doik 

and   a    Map  showing   St.  i  ts  nrt,  paper 

Paul's  Vovagss  J 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE      -      f  Two  Maps  on  <m  tkett,  2s.  doth 

lAl  diffenot  epochs)  |  ij.  nei^  p^P**- 

•THE    EASTERN    EMPIRES  I  Two  Maps  on  om  sktei,  »  doth 
iscLUDiNr.  EGYPT  t'  xs  mt,  pap^r 

ASIA  MINOR  -  -    Onfskftt.zs.tiotk:    is  mtt.pmptr 

MARE  AEGAEUM.  ROME.  I  -       .    ,         .  ,,  ^  ^.^ 

ATHENS.  ETC  ,  Oii/s*tff.M.«tort;  u.Mt.^^^. 

Rbvce  DBS  Etudes  ANaeNNis  —J.  G.  C.  Andbksok.   AmU  Mmor  (Murray's  HRndy 

Classical  Maps)  Londres.  1903. 
*'  M.  Anderson  a  eu  rexcellente  id^  d'editer.  dans  un  format  commode,  une  carte 
de  la  peninsule  qa'il  connait  si  bien.  Cette  carte  lui  vaudra  la  reconnaissance  de 
tous  ceux  qui  s'inieresseni  a  I'Antiquitc-  Autant  M.  Anderson  a  etc  attentif  dans 
I'eiaboraiion  scientiiique  de  sa  carte,  autant  son  editear  en  a  soguie  I'execation  d'on 
coup  d'a>il  la  gamme  hypsom^tnque.  Lea  div-isions  administrativ'es  sont  claireset 
appareotes.  Enfin,  la  gravurc  est  nette,  6ne.  lisible  II  y  a  nchesse  sansempatemeot 
L'Asta  Minor  de  la  collection  Murray  est  done  k  tons  egards  unc  publication  excellente, 
qu'OD  ne  saurait  trop  recommander." — Prof.  Ceurces  Radet  (Bordeaux) 

"These  maps  of  Mr  Murray's  are  far  better  than  anything  which  has  yet  been 
attempted  in  the  direction  of  teaching  the  physical  features  of  ancient  geography, 
and  tbey  deserve  all  attention  from  students  and  scboolmasten." — AUunsmm. 

'* ,  .  .  are  admirable,  and  will  prove  of  great  auistance  to  students  of  ancieni 
Iditory.  We  have  before  warmly  praised  ibe  colour-scheme  of  the  maps  and  we 
need  only  say  of  this  one  (Graecia)  that  it  will  help  those  who  use  it  to  realize  the 
relations  and  circumstances  of  the  Ancient  Greek  States  far  better  than  any  other 
map  with  which  we  are  acquainted." — Educmtiomal  Times. 

•  E<iii«f1  b;  Mr.  J.  G.  C.  Ahdsuok,  Christ  Cbmctt.  Oxfonl 


IS  n€t,  pap<r.  [now  rxadv 


[now  ready 


[now  RBAI^r^ 

(now  ready 

[JDST  OtJT. 

[in  progress. 


Albemarle  Street,  W. 

January,  1905. 


MR.    MURRAY'S 

LIST    OF 

NEW  AND  REGENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


The    Monthly    Review. 

Bdited   by   CHARLES   HANBURT-WILLIAMS. 

No.  52— JANUARY,  1905.-25.  6d.  net- 

CONTENTS  :— 

GoiKG, Going, Gone! — Walter Sichbl.       The  Birth   of  Telegraphy— The  late 

„  ^  117         u    1,.  Rev.  John  M.  Bacon. 

Natal  Les.sons  of  the  War — H.  W.  ■' 

WiLsoN-  Umbrian  Art — Edward  Hutton. 

Ax  Eupiue  IN  THE  Making.  I.— Sir  The  State  Registration  of  Nurses- 
Vincent  Caillard.  Katharine    Henrietta    Monk 

(Matron  and  Superintendent  of  the 

The  Destinv  of  Britain  is  Central  Nurse-Training     School    of    King's 

Asia— E.  John  Solano.  College  Hospital). 

Which  OF  the  Women?— J.  Stanley  Vittoria  Accokamboni — Christopher 

Hughes.  Hare. 

Cybenaic  A     (Illustrated)  —  D.     G.  Gryllcs— Sir  Frank  T.  Marzials. 

Hogarth.  On  the  Line. 

EwnsB  Railway    Rates  v.  Foreign—  Beaujeu     (Chapters     I. -IV.)  —  H.     C. 

Edwin  A.  Pratt.  Bailey. 


22        Mr,  Murray's  List  of  New  and  Recent  Publications^ 


On    the    Old    Road    through    France    to 

Florence. 

REPRODUCTIONS   IN    COLOUR  OF   ^S  WATER-COLOUR    SKETCHES 
By     A.    H. 


H.    W. 


TTAT.T.AM      MUKRAT. 

wn  H    TEX  I     IIV 

NEVXNSON    and   MONTGOMBRT   CARMIOHAWL. 


Second  Edition, 


Mtdium  Sw. 


2li.  ntt. 


Tht  Edition  dt  Lnxt  of  150  Copifs  has  bun  sold  out.     A  few  may  still  be  in  the  hands 

of  BooKiHUfi. 

"  Mr.  Hnllam  Murray  has  given  us  some  delightful  sketches  of  his  tour  in 
France  and  Italy.  ihey  fill  the  reader  ^vith  a  longing  to  visit  the  scenes 

depicted.  They  are  fresh  aod  straightforward,  and  maintain  a  high  average  all 
through.    .  -    Mr  Nevinson's  text  is  full  of  pleasant  touches. '' — Motntng  Post. 

'■  Mr  Hallain  Murray's  pictures  bring  sunshine  into  the  pages.  W«  see  again, 
through  his  eyes,  the  lovely  places  on  the  Old  Rnad  His  pictures  make  us  long  to 
be  off,  to  linger  at  Caen,  Chenonceau.  Cahors.  Carcasonce.  and  }$eaucaire.  They 
are  the  kind  of  pictures  that  folk  like.  Mr.  Murray  is  always  picturest-iuely 

topographical,  and  often  there  is  a  touch  of  true  poetry  in  his  \vark.'  — Daily  Chfomtte 


Honore   de    Balzac: 

HIS    LIFE    AND    WRITINGS. 

By    (MiSB)   MARY    F.    SANDARS. 

Wiik  Portraits.        Demy  9vo.         12s.  net. 

"  It  socms  curious  that  wc  should  have  had  to  wait  until  the  present  time  for  a 
really  complete  life  of  Balzac.  .  .  -  Mis&Sandars's  book  is  not  intended  primarily 
as  a  criticism,  but  as  a  history,  and  from  this  point  of  view  tt  is  of  considerabte 
value.  ...  On  the  various  phases  of  his  career  Miss  Bandar's  book  throws 
most  welcome  illuminations." — Daily  Telegraph 

"  Miss  Sandars  has  written  the  very  book  about  Balzac  that  has  been  so  long 
wanted  Critical  studies  of  tte  "  Human  Comedy  "  have  been  heaped  upon  us; 
but  Dniil  now  we  have  not  bad,  even  from  a  French  pen.  an  accurate,  complete, 
intelligible  life  of  the  colossal  author." — Daily  Cktonide 


I  nnocents'     Day    Addresses. 

DELIVERED    IN    WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 
By  the  late  Very  Rev.  GEIOROB  ORANVIU:^  BRADLEV,  D.D.. 

Deaii  of  WeMinlnftter  ;    Cbapliuii  in  Ordinary  to  Qu««ii  Vu:torLa. 


With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 


Large  Croum  Sxw. 


Oi.  net. 


*s  List  of  New  attd  Recait  Publtcatiofis. 


Modern    Tariff   Histor)*. 

SHO"V^aNG  THE   ORIGIN   AND  GROWTH  OF  TARIFFS  IN  GERMANY, 
FRANCE.    AND   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

By   PERCY    ASHLEY,    BIA.. 

Lecturer  u  ibe  LoDdon  School  of  Ecoiiuniics  in  the  (.'Diversity  of  London. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Bt.    Hon.    B.    B.    HALDANB,    LXi.O.»    K.a,    M.P. 

Onny  Stw.         joj.  Orf.  ntt. 

.    .    A  carcfol.  fair,  and  accurate  review  of  the  modern  fiscal  history' 
three  coontries." — Jimti. 

"  Th«  fairccss  and  (rankness  of  his  survey  must  be  heartily  recognised      He 

has  given  us  a  moM  useful  and  compact  summary  of  those  chapters  of  economic 

lustory   which  lie  contained  in  the  record.^  of  France.  Germany  and  the  L'nited 

K    States  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  be  ta  careful  to  avoid  aoy  confusion  of  facts 

H    »ith  conclusions."— /^ai/  JUall Gautte. 

^^^^        Hints    on     Horses 

HOW  TO  JUDGE   THEM.    BUV    THEM,    RIDE   THEM.   DRIVE   THEM 


By   Capt.   O.   M.   GONNE.    R.A. 

With  numttcmi  lUushditons.      OttOHfi  ^to.      5s.  »it. 


Extreme  brevity  and  a  power  to  condense  a  good  deal  of  meaning  into  a  few 
vOfds  is  Captain  Gonne's  strong  point,  and  many  will  find  his  work  exceedingly 
n^air-Tki  FuU. 

"  No  one  who  wishes  to  draw  horses  could  fail  to  pro6t  by  what  Captain  Gonne 
has  to  show  him.  .  .  .  It  is  an  exceedingly  excellent  little  work,  aboDdantly  clever, 
)rtC  suDE^e  and  unpretentious." — The  Scotsmaa 


A    CHEAP    EDITION    OF 

Dr.   Smiles*   Lives  of  the  Engineers, 

In  conseqoeoce  of  the  increasing  demand  for  these  works  in  a  form  suitable  for 
fifts  and  prizes.  Mr   Murray  has  published  a  Cheap  Edtticm. 

AU  the  volumes  are  re&et  from  new  type,  and  printed  on  larger  paper,  with 
otra  iUusiralions.     The  price  is  31  ftd.  each  volume. 

JAMES    BRINDLEY   AND   THE    EARLY   ENGINEERS. 

SMEATON    AND    RENNIE. 

METCALFE    AND    TELFORD. 

BOULTON    AND    WATT. 

GEORGE    AND    ROBERT    STEPHENSON. 


The   Life  and   Letters  of 
Georg    Joachim    Goschen,     i  752 — 1828. 

By   VISCOUNT    GOSCHEN. 

With  Portraits  and  Ulusiratiom.     Demy  Stw.     361    mt. 

This  is  DOl  merely  the  biof^mphy  oi  a  distinguished  publisher  and  printer,  but 
is  practically  a  history  of  German  literature  during  ihe  latter  half  of  the  XVIII. 
Century  (including  many  previously  unpublished  letters  from  Goethe,  Schiller. 
Wielaod.  Kiopstock^  &c.;.  and  ol  the  political  struggles  of  Germany  in  the 
Napoleonic  Era. 


Partridge 


Driving. 


SOME    PRACTICAL    HINTS   ON    INCREASING    AND    PRESERVING    A 

STOCK    OF    BIRDS    AND    ON    BRINGING    THEM    OVER    THE    GUNS. 

WITH   A   DESCRIPTION    OF  THE  "EUSTON    SYSTEM" 

By   CHARLES    E.    A.     AT.TNGTON. 

Second  Impression.       With  Diagrams.      Cronm  Svo.      y-  n^- 

"  The  book  forms  one  of  the  most  complete  and  convincing  of  treatises  on  the 
fascinating  subject  of  pArtridge-driving   that   we  have  yet  met  with  .    .  Mr. 

Alington  writes  with  enthusiasm,  but  concisely— not  an  invariable  combination — and 
»nce  he  deals  almost  entirely  with  points  that  have  been  aclually  ascertained  by 
himself,  or  with  theories  which,  from  personal  experience,  he  thinks  are  worth 
piopouoding,  his  book  is  likely  to  take  a  permaneni  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  keen 

f  shooter,  who,  above  all.  desires  facts."— Coim/y  GcnttemaH. 
"  As  practical  and  as  sensible  and  as  full  of  workable  suggestions  as  such  a  book 
could  he."— Country  Lift. 


Japan    in    the 
20th 


Beginning 

Century. 


of    the 


COMPILED    BV  THE    DBPAETMENT  OF   AGRICCLTURB    AND   COVyBRCE 

GOVERNMENT 


IN  THE  JAPANBSI 


Dfmy  Bvo. 


255.  net. 


Of  the  highest  credit  to  the  editor  and  his  collaboratots.  The  book  contains 
A  mass  of  accurate  information,  as  highly  interesting  as  it  is  varied,  which  has  aever 
previously  been  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume.  Every  deparimenl 
of  industry   is  exhaustively  dealt  with  .  The  whole  work  ia  a  wonderful 

record  of  progress  in  every  iDcident  of  materia)  wellare."— Tti»i«. 


River,    Road,    and    Rail. 

ENGINEERING      REMINISCENCES     OF     UNDERTAKINGS     IN 
rOUS     PARTS     OF    THE     WORLD.     INCLUDING     THE     SLMPLON 
TUNNEL    AND    THE    ZAMBESI    FALLS    BRIDGE. 

By    FRANCIS    POX. 

Metnb.   InM.  Civil  KQginM>(«. 

With  Illustrations.  Large  Crcum  8vo.  8s.  mt. 

A  really  charming  dissertation  on  the  lighter  side  of  engineering.     .    .    . 
Toe  book  is  iull  of  entertainment.  '  —Morning  Post 


A   NEW  EDITION   OF 


ittle    Arthur's     History'    of    England 

By    TjADY    OALLOOTT. 

WITH    FOUR   NEW   CHAPTERS   DESCRIBING   THE    REIGN    OF 
QUEEN   VICTORIA.      By  Miss    M.    B     SYNGE. 

Wttk  tdditioHoJ  lUnstratioHs.    fcap  8iw.     is.  6d. 


Bacteriolog)^    and    the    Public    Health* 

By    GEORGE    NEWMAN,    M.D..    F.R.S.E.»    D.P.H.>        .5 

lb  DemQUfeint'^r  of  Bictcricio<T  in  Kinf-'i  Cotle^p,  London,  etc. ;   Medical  Officer  of  Hvollfa 
td  tb«  MetiopoUtAo  Borouftb  ol  Fuisbtii7 ;  Joint  Authui  of  "  nactcrioloRT  of  Milk." 

With  HumffOHM  Illustrations.     Mtdium  Siw.     us.  net. 

The  present  u-ork,  though  Qomically  a  third  edition  of  '  Bacteria  in  Relation 
t£conomy  of  Nature,  Industrial  Processes,  and  the  Public  Health,'  is  virtnally 
book,  written  with  the  object  of  supplying  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
oi  hygiene  and  the  officer  of  health  to  know,  so  far  as  everyday  problems  of 
Itioo    and   preventive  medicine  demand.  .     .     Dr    Newman    has  done  a 

work  in  producing  a  treati.se  which  p)ace.s  at  the  scrxice  of  the  commanity 
is  knoMrn  about  all  these  topics." — Daily  7de£faph 


The    Viceroy's    Post    Bag. 

By    BdOHAEL    Mac  DONAGH, 

Author  or  "  Daniel  O'Connell.  the  Insli  Tnbune." 

Demy  600.       12s.  mt. 

"  A  Uving  picture  of  strange  days  " — Standard. 

"  Mr.  MacDonagh  has  placed  all  students  of  Irish  history   under  an  obligation 
rtlK  careful  and  impartial  editing  of  the  most  valuable  papers."— r/i*Norr*4*»  H^ig. 


lanto    the    Fisherman, 

AND    OTHER    SKETCHES    OF    COUNTRY    LIFE. 

By   ALFRED   W.    REES. 

With  fUiutrdtioms        Squan  Demy  %w>.       los    6i.  a/7 

**The  tenderest  spirit  ol  humanity  is  associaud  in  these  Studies  with  a 
singalarlv  delicate  perception  of  the  beauties  of  Naicare.  .  .  ,  There  is  the 
charm  of  ma-ric  for  those  who  delight  in  literary  style,  of  exqotsite  pictorial  sogges- 
I  lion  for  the  artist :  of  humour  for  the  obsen-er  of  mankind ,  and  of  pathos  for  the 
sentimental  ' — Standard. 

"  We  would  add  tooor  opinion  that  this  is  the  best  book  of  its  sort  that  we  have 
read,  the  prophesy  that  it  will  remain  the  best.  .  .  .  lanto  should  be  iound  oo 
the  same  sbeU  as  Walton  and  Jefferies." — The  Outiock. 


The    Culture    of  Fruit   Trees 


in 


Pots. 


By    JOSH     BRACE. 
With  lUustratums.     Largf  Crom  Spo.     y   ntt. 

*'To  those  who  already  possess  orchard  houses  or  who  may  wish  to  grow 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  the  manual  before  us  will  prove  very  useful,  as  also  to  those  who 
wish  to  erect  orchard  houses  for  fruii-growing  in  their  gardens      .     .  A  v^uahle 

contribution  to  a  very  interesting  phase  of  fruit-culture  " — Fuld. 

"Now  that  I  have  perused  the  work.  I  have  to  congratulate  both  Mr  Josh 
Brace,  the  author,  and  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  publisher.  For  this  modest  work 
feould  hardly  be  more  authoritative,  more  practical,  or  more  simple.  For  five 
shillings  net  we  are  given  what  must  long  be  the  standard  work  on  the  culture  of 
fmit  trees  in  pots.  As  a  present  to  a  painstaking  working  gardener,  or  to  the 

amateur  gardener  of  the  family  there  coold  surely  be  no  more  tiseful  gift." — 

CtmMty  Gentlsman. 


The     Moon 


A  SUMMARY  OF  THE    EXISTING   KNOWLEDGE   OF  OUR  SATELLITE 
WITH   A  COMPLETE   PHOTOGRAPHIC  ATLAS. 

By   WILUAM   H.    PIOKBRXNG, 

Haivard  College  Obscn-atory. 

Latgt  Royal  ^o.     With  loo  lUuittattom.     £2  2S.  met. 

"  This  book  supplies  what  has  long  been  felt  as  one  of  the  great  desiderata  of 
the'velemographer,  a  complete,  handy  photographic  atlas  of  the  moon." — Journal  of 
thf  British  Attnmomical  Asiotiatiim, 


The  Correspondence  of 
Lady    Sarah    Lennox,     1745 — 1826. 

Edited  by  the 

COUNTESS    OP   ILCHESTER   and    LORD   STAVORDAIiB. 

WilM  PhotPframirf  Frontispiect  and  iwm/rotis  fUtatrations. 

Chbapbr  EorriON.        In  i  Vot         Dmy  iirc  icu.  (4.  art 


Between    the     Acts. 

By   HENRY   W.   NEVINSON. 

Author  of  "Th«  Plea  of  Pan." 

Cbbapbr  Edition.      Square  Drmy  btw.      6i 

You  will  be  more  than  charmed,  even  fasdnared,  by  the  scenes  and  sketched 
la  Mr.  Ne^'inson's  '  Between  the  Acts.'  "^TtHth. 


Sun- Babies. 

STUDIES     IN      INDIAN      CHILD      UFE. 

By  OORNELIA  SORABJI. 

With  llimtralwHs.      Square  Demy  Svo.      6s.  ntt. 

"  Miss   Sorabji's  charmiogly-writtea   Utile   book,   in    which    that    remarkable 
jcnan  tells,  in  eight  sketches,  the  story  of  the  child-life  of  India,  and  incidentally 
a  little  of  the  profoundly  absorbing  story  of  Indian  domesiic  life  ai  large.     The 
is  full  of  a  wonderful  tenderness.' — \'anity  Fair. 


A      SMALL     AND      HANDY     GUIDE     TO      INDI.\. 
(Tliia  morh  b  ^ititt  distinct  frotn  Uurray't  Handbook  Jot  India.) 

mperial  Guide  to  India,  Kashmir,  Burma, 
and  Ceylon. 

iVi'rA  Mapi.  Plans  and  Illustrations.  Os.  net 


Mr,  Jfwm'i  Iig  zr  Si:z  axd  Ruad  PtMkaikms. 


Proceedings  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  England  and  Wales,  1904. 


The  Blue  Moon,  and  other  Faiiy  Tales. 


rz::£r  s  zscnrg  z^  -s'^xds  cake  every  story  pleaaiu : 
snr—  :r  vcck  :=  T-Jym  to  present  each  tue  in  ut 
irrr*  3X31.      Sac£  Ji  ;o:i&  =is:  ±^  a=  a3=:eace.  noc  m  very  large  OM 
^exJBB^  mc  -ome  t2ac  -vd  rcscccc  r:  :±e  v:x-£  :r  -■**'^^**-  that  the  average  reader  ol 

"^  VHI  CTcrrx-mV  bt  '*a.-'i*i  s$  r=e  re  tbe  — >-y;  .Vgfgfattol  bools  of  the  season. 
z±»st  sx  atT  ix  ;be  -■err  LnJe.  re:  tbcr  vUl  be  beard  by  them  with 


MURRAY^ 

Small  Classical  Atlas  lor  Schools. 

■dit«d  tx  a  B.  OBUNPT,  MJL,  D.Iiitt., 

5iAt<«  «M  Tawr  jr  Cjctcs  Otsc  C-aTecs.  O^oci :    Astbcr  at "  The  Great  I^eraao  War," 

"V,  .■     ;4.*  V  c:|    ti^'-     6s. 

^VATSAT^  — :  H.ii?m*  cf  thi  BAEVLrxiANS.  Lydians.  Mbdks  and 
5"'»**i*.xs.  — ::  TsT  K'Mw  ExTi'tx.  »  c  ;:S-a  r.  i». — iii.  The  Roman  Eufixb, 
*  p.  i-xv.  —Ik  i?»rTOiMA  — -.  HisJvNiA  — vi.  Gai_ua  — vii.  Dancbian  PROviNCn 
v-y  TH»  Koi»\.x  Hvr-.»* — vui.  Itai.;* — ii  Egypt.  Rome,  etc. — x.  Grabcia. — 
\^  As^5.\XA^  S»A  ere  — vl;  As-\  Min--« — s.:ii.  Principal  Battljbfixlx>s  m 
^•*»*K  Axv  Ko.^aS  H;stv«y  — x;v,  Kai-istine- 

T^  Ma^^^  '.=  th^  A:jt>  •^^^crpcri^*  lie  results  of  recent  scholarship,  and  hav« 
^<i*e  caoi$«  car<-;u"y  r«rar«^i  sc  a5  re  acoKztcate  all  the  chief  names  and  natiual 
*Me;:n«  o;  ;iw  cvcrtr^es  Arc  by  el:— :=i:ing  those  of  minor  importance  to 
*vv»i  o\<rcrv>»c:z^  Tt^  usr  . :  cvlocr  ccctoursrwbilst  displaying  the  confignxatkin 
o<  ib#  vvcr.:Tws  a;  a  icUr.oe.  er.hxricet?  th*  ecect  of  simplicity,  which  cannot  bfl 
^-^stfvvU  ir;  rtrApj  ^b*r*  ihf  c^o-rasix—ed  ntetbod  of  hachured  mountains  obscnrad 


Jfr.  Murray's  List  of  New  atui  Recent  Publications. 

COMPLETION    OF    THE    NEW    LIBRARY    EDITION/ 
OF    THE    HISTORICAL    WORKS    OF 


John    Lothrop    Motley 

WWt  Pkctogfavurt  iUnstrations.     In  9  Volttmes.     Dtmy  Hvo. 


6d.  tut  tMck. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    RISE    OF    THE    DUTCH    REPUBLIC.     3  Vols 
HISTORY    OF    THE    UNITED    NETHERLANDS.      4  Vols. 
JOHN    OF    BARNEVELD.      ^  Volb. 

"  For  the  library,  this  series  will  be  always  indispeasabie  ThceKcellent  typo- 
graphy and  stout  btndinft  give  the  set  every  recommeadation,  and  it  is  well  fitted-  to 
remain  the  standard  edition  of  a  work  which  will  be  permanent  in  its  public  demand 
and  reputatioo  '  — P^iH  Miitl  Gazitir. 


Tales  of  a   Poultry   Farm. 

By   CliAHA    D.    FIBRSON, 

Aathor  of  "  Amonjc  tbt  Farmyani  Heo|jlr."  "  Amont;  the  Forest  Peofit«,"  &o.,  fte. 


mtk  Wustrativns. 


Ctoti'M  8vo.      5s. 


The  Heart  of  a  Continent. 

NARKATIVE   OF  TRAVELS   IN    MANCHURIA     ACROSS    THE    GOBI 
DESERT.    THROUGH   THE    HIMALAYAS.   THE   PAMIRS.    AND 
HUNZA.    iSS^-iSg-i. 

By  CoL   Sir  FRANCIS   EDWARD  YOUNQHUSBAND,  K.O.I.B. 

Fourth   Biutios.         IV^itU  Portrait  ot  Anther,  a  Map,  and  other  lilustrjftcns. 

New  and  CaRAPea  EotTioM.  kmvised.      Dtmy  Bvo.      6s  ntt. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  Asiatic  travel  we  possess,  and  should  be 
welcome   to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.     .     .     .  Colonel  Younghusband  has  an 

mtercMin^  and  varied  theme,  and  he  tells  his  stor>'  well.  This  narrative  by  one  of 
oor  most  famous  explorers  should  be  read  by  all  who  aspire  to  serve  their  country  in 
it.  for  it  is  a  model  cf  coiiduci.  as  well  as  a  storehouse  of  information. "—(PorW. 


Biochemistr)^    of    Muscle    and    Nerve. 

By    W,   D.   HALLIBURTON.   M.D.,  P.R.S.. 

nf  Phjrsiolocy,  Kinx't  CoU«ee,  L-ondim  ;  Hdiior  of  Kirke*'  "  Handbook  of  Phy&iotocy. 

WitM  Ilhtirations.        Demy  Sw.        7s.  Cd.  net. 


History  of  the  Delhi  Coronation  Durbar. 

COMPILED     FROM      orriCIAL     PAPERS     BY     ORDER    OF    THE     VICEROY     AND     GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL    OF     INTIIA 

By    STEPHEN    WHEELER. 

With  Humirctis  Portraits  of  Prinits,  Chif/s,  NobUs,  S^.,  and  other  lltustrations. 
Royal  4^.     £2  zs.  net. 

LIMITED  Edition  de  Luxe  on  large  paper,  price  £10  los.  net. 

"  A  worthy  monuoieDt  of  a  great  historic  pageant." — Guardtan 


An    Indian    Garden. 

By     Mrs.     HENRT     COOPER     EGOAR. 
With  Coloured  Frontiipitu  and  18  IHusttations.     Square  Demy  8otf.     7s.  6d.  net 

"Mrs.  Eggftr's  notrs  are  delightful.  .  .  .  Readers  in  England  and  In  India 
will  profit  by  a  book  in  which  the  descriptions  are  as  irue  as  rhey  are  well  told,  with 
vivacity  and  spirit  remarkable  anywhere,  but  positively  astonishing  in  a  ditch- 
dweller."  "—-^/A«rf«w. 

"There  is  no  want  oi  excitement  in  this  Indian  idyll,  in  which  taste,  humour, 
and  power  of  description  are  combined."-  Morning  Post. 


A   CHEAP   EDITION. 

The  *Rob  Roy'  on  the  Jordan. 

A   CANOE   CRUISE   IN   PALESTINE   AND    EGYPT  AND  THE  WATERS 

OF   DAMASCUS. 

By  JOHN    MAOORJSGOR,    M.A. 

Eighth  Edition.     With  Mapi  and  Illustratiom.    Large  Crovm  Sdo.     2i.  Gtf.  net. 


The   Chronicles   of  an    Old   Campaigner. 

M.    DE    LA   COLONIE,    1692— 1717. 

Translated  from,  the  French  by  WALTER   0.    HORSLBY. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,     tSs.  net.  [Jfust  out, 

"  These  soldiering  experiences  are  an  excellent  piece  of  literary  work.     .     . 
descriptions  of  the  operations  are  remarkably  lucid,  and  occasionally  be  contributes 
a  valuable  piece  of  secret  history.  " — Times. 


Indian  Art  at    Delhi,    1903. 

BEING   THE    OFFICIAL  CATALOGUE   OF  THE    DELHI    EXHIBITION. 

1902—1903. 

By   Sir   GEORGE   WATT.  C.I.B..  MB.,  CM.,  etc..  Director. 


The   Illustrative   part  by   PERCY   BROWN,    A.R.C.A., 
Assistant-Director. 

Medium  Hvo.    its.  net. 


^H  "Sir  George  Watt  and  Mr.  Percy  Brown  have, made  admirable  use  of  the 
^V  opportBnity  afforded  them.  Their  book  is  a  mine  of  information  about  the  arts  and 
H  ciahf  of  our  great  Dependency  These  extremely  interesting  pages      It  is 

P    impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  industry  and  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  which 
hkvegone  to  their  compilation  " — Daily  CkronkU. 


" 


he    Recent    Development    of    Physical 
Science. 

By  W.  O.  D.  IWHBTHAM,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

F«Uow  uf  Tiinily  Collei^t:,  CAinbrid^e. 

Second  Edition.    IlltaUaUd.     Larue  Crown  ^vo.     ys.  6d.  rut, 

Mr.  Whetham's  book  will  be  welcomed.  Its  appearance  is  highly  opportune. 
probably  never  was  a  time  when  a  clear  and  compendious  account  of  con- 
rary   physical   research   was  more  needed-  He   has  performed  a 

It  task  with  conspicuous  success.     His  exposition  is  as  clear  and  simple  as 
nature  of  the  subject  permits,  and  his  language  is  felicitoas."~TA#  Timts. 


an    and    his     Environment 


SOME  THOUGHTS  OF  A   THINKER. 

Collected  and  Edited  by  his  Friendf  the 
Rev.  JOHN   P.    KINGSLAND. 


There  are  many  sound  ideas  and  suggestive  passages  in  the  book,  which  is 
by  spiritual  warmth  and  intellectual  candour — two  thintjs  not  always 
together.'* — Liitrary  World- 


32        Mr.  Murray's  List  of  New  and  Recent  Publicaiiofis. 

William  Shakespeare,  his  Family 
and  Friends. 

By   the   l&te   CHARLBS    I.    ELTON.    H.P. 

Edited  by  A.  HAMHiTON  THOMPSON. 

With   a   Memoir   of  the   Author   by   ANDREW   LANG. 

Demy  8do.     15*.  net. 

*'  We  know  of  bo  book  save  only  Madden's  *  Diary  of  Master  William  SUeace' 
whicb  illustrates  the  works  o(  Shakespeare  with  equal  charm  and  ingenuiU." — 
SpectalcT 


The    Liverpool    School    of   Painters. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  ACADEMY  FROM    1810  TO    1867? 
WITH  MEMOIRS   OF  THE    LEADING   ARTISTS. 

By    H.    C.    MARILIilER, 

Aotbar  of  "  Dante  G.  {toMatti,  A  Memorial,"  etc. 

With  Ittustrations.     Square  Demy  8tw.       los,  ^.  net. 

'*  Mr,  Marillier's  new  book  \%  of  K^eat  interest  to  Lancashire  readers,  aad  of 
importance  to  all  students  of  English  art.  .  .  .  He  has  written  the  history  nf 
the  Academy  and  the  lives  of  its  members  with  great  care,  and  has  provided  many 
excellent  illustrations." — Afatuitester  Guardtan. 


A    Histor)^    of   South    America. 
X854 — 1904. 

By  CHARLES  EDMOND  AKERS. 

IViik  Maps.  Portraits  and  olhet  lUustrationi .     Afedimm  800.     ais.  net. 

"  This  is  a  book  which  should  be  n  standard  work  of  reference  in  the  Ubrarj'  oC 

everyone  who  is  connected  with  South  America,  or  who  desircss  to  become  acquainted 

with  it,     .     .     .     Mr   Akers  can  be  accepted  as  a  corap>eteni  authority.     We  have 

td  carefully  through  his  work  tvfore  reviewing  it.  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 

F'My  that  it  is  very  accurately  and  impartially   written     ...     a  work  which  we 

have  much  pleasure  in  commending." — South  Amerieait  Jemrnai 


Problems    and    Princlples. 

ilNG  PAPERS  ON  SUBJECTS  THEOLOGICAL  AND  ECCLESTASTICAL. 

By  the  late  R.  O.  MOBERLT,   D.D., 

BfttlH  Profea&oraf  Tbeoloey  in  the  Oxford  University  and  Canon  of  Clirki  Church  ; 
A«chOC  of  "Ministerial  Pneslbood,"  "Atonement  and  Pei^onMity,"  "Cbrist  our  Life,"  ete- 

Bdited  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  RAOKHAM.  M.A. 

Dfmy  8iw.     lot.  61^.  lut 


The    Psalms    in     Human     Life. 

By  RCWliAND   E.    PROTHBRO.   M.V.O. 
Cheap  Edition  (7TH  Impression).         Dtmy  &vo.  ^.  net. 

The  impression  of  the  continuous  influence  exercised  by    '  The  Psalms  in 
Life  '  is  without  doubt  very  strikini;       But  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  within 
(pass  of  a  review  any  notion  of  this  effect." — SptcUtor. 
"The  great   subject  diacu&sed  by  Mr.   Prothero  in  his   fascinating  book." — 


N  otes    on    the    Psalter. 

tXTRACTS   OF    PARALLEL    PASSAGES    FROM    THE    PRAYER    BOOK 
SEPTUAGINT    AND    VULGATE    VERSIONS. 

By  the  late  Rev.  GHARLBS   BVAKS,  M.A., 

B<B.  Canon  of  Woreetier;   sometime  Headmaster  of  Kini;  Edward's  School,  Binninjcbun 
Lmrgt  Crown   8tu7.     fs.  dd.  n$t. 


Wild    Life   at    The    Lands    End. 

lECORDS  AND   OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE   HABITS  AND  HAUNTS 

OF   THE    FOX.    BADGER.    OTTER.    SEAL.    Ac.    AND    OF 

THEIR    PURSUERS   IN    CORNWALL. 

By  J.  O.  TRBGARTHBN. 

Wiih  lUuUrdtioHi,     Stuart  Demy  800.     loi.  6d.  net. 

Wedioald  sar  that  his  work  has  all  the  charm  of  the  best  conversation;  of  a 
of  the  old  school,  mingled  with  thai  of  a  gamekeeper  and  a  poacher,  men 
kaew  ihe  nigbi  ms  well  as  they  know  the  day.  a  man  as  well  as  a  fox." — Daiiy 
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The   French   Noblesse   of  the  Eighteenth 

Century. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.  COLQUHOUN  GRANT  FROM  LES  SOUVENIRS 
DE  LA  MARyUISE  DE  CRfegUY  PUBLISHED  IN   1834. 

SecoNU  Impkbssion      Dtmy  8vo.      12s.  nst. 

"  Mme  de  Criquy  is  alive  and  vigorous,  and  we  are  much  tnistaVtn  if.  in  the  new 
Bnglish  dress,  she  does  not  malce  thousands  of  friends." — 7 he  Times. 


An    Introductory   Histor)^  of  England. 

FROM      THE      EARLIEST      TIM  ES      TILL      THE      YEAR       183 J 
PAKf  /.—From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages 


By  C.    R.    L.    FLETCHER,    M.A.. 

Fellow  of  Majtdaten  Collc^et  Oxford. 
SscoMD  Impression.     With  Maps         Demy  Hvo. 


7*    bd. 

This  is  eminently 


"  A  lucid,  vivid  and  memorable  account  of  events.     . 
history  as  it  should  be  wriilen. '— Ttwifi 

*'  We  doubt  whether  a  belter  historical  work  than  Mr.  Fletcher's  has  appeared  in 
this  country  any  time  within  the  past  fifty  years.  Certainly  we  never  read  a  similar 
work  with  anything  like  the  same  pleasure  and  profit  The  author  merits  our 
thanks  as  well  as  our  congratulations,  for  he  has  succeeded  m  accomplishing  what 
no  previous  writer,  to  our  knowledge,  ever  before  thought  of  attempting-  He  has 
contrived  to  give  us  not  merely  the  pith  and  marrow  of  history*  but  its  very  spirit, 
its  soul  and  essence."— /)ifr7>  Ttlegrapk. 


The    Pathway    to    Reality. 

THE  GIFFORD  LECTURES.  1902-1904. 
By  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  HATiDANB,  M.F.,  IiL.D.,  K:.0., 

Author  of  "Education  and  Ernptre."  eta. 

2  Voli        Large  Crottm  Svo.       10s.  6d.  net  edck. 

VOL.    i. — The  Meaning  of  Reality.— The  Criticism  op  Categoihes. 
VOL.  II. — Absolute  Mind. 

*  Ad  important  and  interesting  work  which  is  origiaal  in  its  statement.  . 
These  two  volumes  are  eminently  stimulatiog,  and,  what  can  seldom  be  said  of  the 
works  of  ideali^it  philosophers,  they  will  be  quite  intelligible  to  any  thnughtful 
reader."— Wri/Miw^/r  GaxttU. 


The    Treatment    of    Some    Acute 
Visceral   Inflammations  ; 


AND    OTHEK    PAPEKS. 


■       By  DAVID   B.   LBES.    M.A.,  M.D.Cantab..  F.R.C.F.IiOn., 

^Bl^vTHitftj  Scbolar  of  Trinity  Collef^c,  Conibrider  .  Senior  Physician  to  thr  HospiUl  for  Sick  Children, 
^1  Great  Ormond  SirMt ,  Pb>iKijn  to  St.  Mu>'&  HospitaL 

VHucx 


Crown  8vo. 


6s.  net. 


Dr.  Lees'  'Treatment  of  Som;  Acut*  Visceral  Inflammations'  will  prove  a 
'«dcome  addition  tu  the  literature  dealing  with  the  ireatmeoi  of  visceral  infiammaiions. 
Hti  experience  is  very  wide,  and  the  success  which  has  followed  the  various  methods 
adt'ccated  for  the  relief  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  pericarditis,  and  other  local 
inflammatory  processes  proves  the  correctness  of  the  principles  upon  which  his 
treairoeDt  is  t>a5ed.  .  .  .  We  warmly  commend  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  ooi 
aty  to  practitioners  but  to  medical  students," — Bfithk  Mt4i(at  Journal. 


-♦4- 


A  Primer  of  Philosophy. 

By    Dr.    A.    S.    RAPPOPORT,    Ph.D. 

/•"«/'  fitw.      1$. 


COMPLETION    OF   THE    NEW    EDITION    OF 

The  Works  of  Lord  Byron. 

A    NEW    TEXT.    WITH    MANY    HITHERTO    UNPUBLISHED 

ADDITIONS. 

Edited   by   ERNEST    H.    OOLERIDGB   and 
ROWLAND    B.    PROTHBRO,    M.V.O., 

With  Bxhiiograpkui  and  full  India i. 

WWt  PwtrmiU  and  lUusiratums,    13  Vols.  (6  Vols.  Lbttsrs,  7  Voh.  Poetry). 
Ctoum  Biw.     6r.  nuh. 

Edhor  and  publisher   alUcc   may    be   proud    of   the   edition    which    is  now 
leie       Jaded  reviewers  have  welcomed  each  successive  volume  .     .     the 

mt  see  of  Byron's  letters,    the  greater  i<  rrur  astonishment,  not  only  at  his 
tity.  but  at  the  breadth  of  bis  literary  knowledge     .     .     their  brilliancy  is 
i^uoa).  *nd  they  range  over  a  very  wide  field  of  human  emotii>n  " — \foming 


The  German  Official  Account  of  the 
War  in  South  Africa. 

FROM  ITS  COMMENCEMENT  IN  1899  TO  THE  CAPTURE 
OF   GENERAL   CRONJES   FORCE  AT   PAARDEBERG. 

Prepared  in  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Great  General  Staff,  Berlin 
Translated  ^y  Colonel  W.   H.   H.   WATBRS,  R.A.,  O.V.O., 

Formerly  Military  Atuch<  H.B.M.  Einbusy.  Berlin. 

Tbird  luPHfiSbiON.      With  Maps  and  Plans.      Dtmy  Siw.      i^i.  n$t. 


The    History    of 

The   British   and    F^oreign    Bible    Society, 

By   WILLIAM   CANTON. 

With  Portfaiti  and  othtr  Itltistratwns.     4  VoU.     Vots.  /.  and  II.  1804-1854. 

Dtmy  8vo.     305.  n*t. 


The  Story  of  the   Bible  Society, 

By  WILLIAM    CANTON. 

With  lUtutratiom.      Large  Crown  %vq.      6s. 


From   Kabul  to  Kumassi ; 

Or,    TWENTY-FOUR    YEARS    OF    SOLDIERING    AND 

SPORT. 
By  BriBradiej>Oeneral  Sir  JAMBS  WTLLOOCKS,  K.O.M.Q.,  D.S.O. 

With  JUustrations  by  Ladv  Helen  Graham,  xiumtto^is  Maps  and 

a  Portrait  of  the  Autkot,  S^. 

DtmfSvo.    2ts.  mt. 


Alaska. 


GIVING   THE   RESULTS  OF   THE    HARRIMAN   ALASKA    EXPEDITION 

CARRIED  OUT    \VITH    THE   CO-OPBRATION    OF    THE    WASHINGTON    ACADEMY 
OF    SCIENCES. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.     £1  3s.  net.     (oot  sold  separately.] 
VoXi,  m.—Xr     2ts.  ntt  tack. 


Lord    Cardwell    at    the    War    Office. 

BEING    A    HISTORY   OF    HIS    ADMINISTRATION,    iS68— 1874. 

By     General    Sir    ROBERT    BIDDULPH,    G.O.B.,     Q.O.M^O. 

With  Portrait.     Dmy  8vo.     91.  rut. 


Adria. 

A     TALE    OF     VENICE. 
By  the  Honble.  ALBXANDBR   NBLSON    HOOD. 

Wttk  illttslralions,     Crvtvn  Hvo.      km.  6d.  net. 


Russian    Affai  rs. 


By  QBOFPRET   DRAGS, 

Cyril,"  "Tlie  Labour  ProWem."  "The  Unemployed."  "The  Problem  <rf  the  Ajted  Poor, 
"  Tb«  Fordgn  Report  of  tb«  Labour  Conimtuloa." 

Sbcoko  Edition.     With  Maps.    Mtdinm  Siw.     211.  net. 


The    House    of    Quiet. 

AN     AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By  J.  T. 

FoDRTH  Imprssbion.        Z>miv  ^vq.        8j.  mt. 

These  sketches  are  dooe  with  a  delicate  sympathy,  with  observation,  and  with 
anmaed.   qaiet   humour  which  has  great  charm  .     .     they  are  attractive, 

t.  and  human :    we  should  call  them  clever  if  they  were  not  something  much 
than  clever" — Athtnaum. 


Fountains  Abbey. 


By   the   Very   Rev.   DBAN    HODGES, 

Principal  of  the  E^^ksoopAl  Tbeologicai  School,  CuubridKe.  Mu«acbuMtu&. 
Wttk  Pkotogravurt  IllustratioHS  a»4  Plans.     Squart  Denty  Sm.     lOi.  GA.  nst. 


Impressions   of  Japan. 

By  O.   H.   RITTNBR. 

lUniUmUd  by  a  Serm  of  btauti/Mi  Pkotcgraphs  tsktn  by  tkt  Authob. 

S&COK0  Imfhessiun.      Square  Dtmy  &vo.       loi.  dd.  net. 


•ist  of  New  and  Recent  Publicdnom, 


Modern    Poets  of  Faith,    Doubt  and 
Pagan  ism» 

By  The  Hon.  ARTHUR  TBMPLB  LYTTBLTON, 

Laie  Bishop  of  Suutbampton ;  Atiilior  of  "The  IMac«  of  Miracles  in  Religion." 

With   a  Memoir   of   the   Author   by   the    LORD    BISHOP    OP 

ROOHBSTBR. 
Portrait.      Demy  8wo.       i)S.  mt. 


utobiography    and    Correspondence    oi 
Eleanor  Anne  Ormerod,   LL.D., 

Bdited  by  ROBBRT  WALLAOB, 

Professor  of  Agricukarc  and  Rural  Economy  in  the  University  of  Hdlnburt{h. 

With  Portrait  and  Hume*out  illustrattom.     Demy  9vo.     21s.  net. 

**  A  valuable  record  of  the  life  of  an  emiaent  scientiEc  lady,    his  indispensable  to 
serious  workers  on  ihe  subject."— Outtooft. 

"  Inteteslirg  and  valuable." — Daily  Chronicle. 


The  Life  of  Charles  Grant, 

SOMETIME    MEMBKK    OK    PAKMAMENT    FOR    INVERNESS  SHIRE 
AND    A    DIRECTOR    OF    THE    EAST    INDIA    COMPANY. 

By   HQNRT  MORRIS, 

Mkdm  Civil  Service  (reUrcill-.   Author  of  "The  Livoa  of  Ihe  Governon-Gencral  of  lnilU."e«c 
With  Portraits  and  other  tUmtrations.     Demy  Svo.      125.  net. 


A   Complete    linglish- 
Persian    Dictionary. 

COMPILED   FROM   ORIGINAL  SOURCES. 

By 
ARTHUR  K  WOIiZ^STOM.   O.LS).. 
H.M.'i  Indian  (Home^  Sorviee. 

Royal  ^to.     \'Boitnd.     £1  35.  lut. 
Smallsr  Edition.    DemyHw.     2ii.iut. 


The    Anwar-  I-Suhaili ; 
or,  Lights  of  Canopus. 

COMMONLY  KNOWN  AS  KAI.ILAH 

AND  DAMNAH. 

Beihu    am    Adaption    kv 

BfnJLLA    HUSAIK    BIN     ALi    AL 

WATZ-AIrKASHIFL 
OF    THE     FABLES    OF    BIDPAI. 

THAKM.ATItl)  FKUW    rilK  PkHftlAK  BV 

ARTHUR    N.    WOULASTON.    O.LB. 

LABOB   l-APKH    BUITtOH. 

Royat  4/0,  315.  6d.     At$o  Mtdinm  &vo,  ly. 


The  Elements  of  Moral   Philosophy. 

By  MOHIT    CHANDRA   SSN,   AI.A., 

Profes&ar  o(  Ripoa  Collngu,  India. 
Largt  Crown  Svo.     p.  M. 


Reminiscences  of  a  Royal  Academician. 

By  the  late  J.  0.  HORSLBT,  R.A 

With    Pof  traits   and  lilHstrtitions.         Square  Demy    8^fC  12s.net 

"  The  '  Recollections '  are  full  of  good  thiDgs,  and  will  be  eagerly  read  by  the 
multitude  of  admirers  of  the  artist's  work." — Thf  Standard. 

'*  The  work  is  altogether  cbarming,"— TA*  Palt  Mall  GaMtitt. 


The  Creevey  Papers,    1768 — 1838. 

Edited  by  the  Rt.  Honble  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL.  Bart.,  M.P- 

Seventh  Imphkssion.       Wtth  Portraits      2  Vols      DmtySvo.     31J.  Grf.  net. 
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Sixteen  Years  in  Siberia, 

THE   EXPERIENCES   OF   A    RUSSIAN    REVOLUTIONIST 

By  LEO    DEITTSCH. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  HELEN   CHISHOLM. 

FoORTH  Impression.     M'llh  Pot t* aits  and  vth ft  [ilustratiom.     Deniy  Sw)      151,  net. 


George  Villiers, 
SECOND   DUKE   OF   BUCKINGHAM,    1628-1687. 

By  "WINIFRED,    LADY    BURGHOLBRB. 
With  Portraits  and  illustrations.  Demy  Siw.  £\   u.  net. 


Sorrow.  Sin  and   Beauty. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Professor  R.  O.  MOBERLY,  D.D., 

Author  of  "  Christ  our  Ltff ."  "Atonement  and  Hcrftun*lily."  "  Minlsterutl  Priesthood,"  eto. 
^JBW  FniTioN,     Cti'tfH  Hvo.     7S.  6rf.  net 


Tlie  Proper  Fanction  of  Examinations, 
By  a  MeHSER  or  Fook  Examining 
Boa  ass. 

Soae  Holes  oo  the  Teachiog  of  History. 
By  R   F.  Cholmblbv,  M  A. 

Hliereare  the  Reapers?  Scboolmastering 
u  a  ProfeKiion. 

The   Greek 


ion    Room    Papers. 
Question. 

acation  Day  by  Day. 

Leaders     XIII,  Edward  Thnng 

The  Teachers'  Forum.      Sute  Leaving 
Examioations. 


Dtmy  4io.     Grf.  nett. 

COSTENTS.    No.  13.    January. 

Education  in  Scotland.  I.  Elementary. 
By  John  Clarke,  M.A. 

The  Book  and  Its  Writer:  SU  Great 
Schoolmasters.  By  Theodore  Wal- 
ftOND,  MA. 

Women  as  Teachers.  By  Miss  Hoskyn:*- 
AbrahaLL 

German  Letter  Ixtcal  Inspection  of 
German  Schools.  By  Dr.  Otto  W 
Beyer 

Horticultural  Training  ol  Women.  By 
J.  C.  Medd. 

How  the  Act  Works.    Leicesterebire. 

Reviews . 

Books  Received . 


BINDING  CASES  now  ready.        Price  u.  6d.  oei 


Old  Time  Travel. 


PERSONAL    REMINISCENCES    OF    THE  CONTINENT    FORTY    YEARS 
AGO   COMPARED   WITH    EXPERIENCES   OF   THE   PRESENT    DAY. 


By    ATiF.XANDER   INNBS    SHAND. 
mmmtnms  tUmtrationt  by  A.  H.  Hallam  Murray.     Squart  Dtmr  8tw. 


[2S.  n0t. 


The    Journal    of   Montaigne's  Travels 
in    Italy  in    1580  and    1581. 

Translated  and  Edited  'with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
W.  G.  WATERS. 

Wttk  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,     j  Vols.     Pott  Soo.     151.  11//; 
aUo  in  I-'W/Mm,  211.  ntt. 
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Leaves  from  the  Diaries  of  a  Soldier 
and  Sportsman, 

IN    INDIA.    AFGHANISTAN,     EGYPT.    &c..    1865— 1885. 

By  Iit.-Oeneral  Sir  MONTAGU  OBRARD.  K.O.B.,  K.O.S.Iv 

With  lUustratiOHS.    Dtmy  Svo.    tts,  net. 


Notes  on  the  Authentic  Portraits  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

BASED  ON  THE  RESEARCHES  OPTHB  Late  SIR  GEORGE  SCHARF.  K  C  B 

RE-WRITTEN    IN   THE    LIGHT  OF  NEW    INFORMATION. 

By  lilONBL   GUST. 

Director,  Keeper  and  Secretary  of  the  National  Ponraii  Gallt^ry ;  Sorveyor  of  the  King's  Pictures 


aod  Works  of  Art. 
With  many  Photvgravurt  Rf productions       SmaU  ^to. 


£3  3*-  «^ 


Eton    in    1 829 — 1 830. 

A   DIARY  OF  BOATING  AND   OTHER   EVENTS. 

Written  in  Greek  by  THOMAS  KYNASTON  SBLWTN. 

Bdited  with  Translations  and  Notes  by 
Rev.   EDMOND   WABRB,    D.D., 

Head  Master  of  Eton. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Large  Crown  Svo.     icu.  6d.  net. 


Galileo. 

HIS     LIFE     AND     WORK. 

By  J.  J.   FAHIB. 

With  Portrait  and  tUustratioMS      Demy  Hvo.     i6s.  ntt. 


SPECIAL   CHAPTERS    ON    THE    SPREAD    OF    DISEASE    BY 
MILK    AND    THE    CONTROL    OF    THE    MILK    SUPPLY, 

With  many  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo.     2$s.  ntt. 


:  Drawings  of  the  Florentine  Painters. 

JFIED.  CRITICISED  AND  STUDIED  AS   DOCUMENTS  IN  THE 
HISTORY   AND  APPRECIATION  OF  TUSCAN   ART. 


By  BBRNHARD   BBRBNSON. 

kTALOGUE    RaISONN^   AND   ONE    I 

Facsimilb  Illustrations. 
Two  Vols.        Folio.        £%i  ntt. 


B  A  Copious  Catalogue  RAisoNNfc  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
Facsimile  Illustrations. 


HE    OLD    STORIES    OF    IRELAND. 

Three  Works  treating  op  Gaelic  Legends. 
Bdited  and  TnusUted  by  LADT  GRBOORT. 


Gods  and    Fighting    Men. 

>TORY   OF  THE  TUATHA  DE  DANAAN  AND  OF  THE  FIANNA 
OF   IRELAND. 
With  a  Prepace  by  W.    B.    YBATS. 

Large  Crown  Bvo.    6s.  net. 


THREE  VOLUMES  OF  POEMS. 

By   BLISS    CARMAN. 
Crown  Svo,  3S,  6d,  ntt  tach. 

Songs  of  the  Sea  Children. 

From    the    Green    Book 
of  the  Bards, 


The     Pipes    of    Pan 

From  thb  Book  of  Myths. 


The  Kinship  of  Nature. 

Crown  8h>.    6s. 


The  Arts  in  Early  England. 

By  G.  BALDWIN  BROWN.  M.A.. 

WaUon  Prafcssor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  Univenily  of  Edinbargh. 

VOL.    I. — The  Life  op  Saxon  England  in  its  Relation  to  the  Arts 
VOL    It — Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  ENSLANn  prom  the  Conversion 
op  the  Saxons  to  the  Norman  Conuukst. 

2    Vols. 


With  Illustrations. 


Royal  8iw.        j2s.  ntt. 


A    Cheap    Edition    of   CHARLES    DARWIN'S    WORKS. 

UNIFORM  WITH  "  OKIGIN  OP  tiPEClES,"  "  DESCENT  OF  MAN,"  ETC. 

Larg*  Crown  Svo.    Grun  Cloth.     21.  6tf.  ntt  tach. 


The  Formation 
of  Vegetable  Mould 

through  the 
Action  of  Worms. 

WUh  lUuitrationi. 


'     The  Various  Contri- 
vances by  which 
Orchids  are   Fertilised 
by  Insects. 

With  lUustrsticns. 


The    Expression    of  the    Emotions    in    Man    and 

Animals.       BcUtMl    by    FR^NOIS    DARWIN. 
With  Photographic  and  other  lUnsirations. 
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MR.    MURRAY'S    PROGRESSIVE    SCIENCE    SERIES. 

Iu»gs  8vo.    CiotM  $xtra.    6s.  mt  ptr  Volunu. 


LATEST     VOLUMES. 


Earthquakes. 

IN   THE    LIGHT    OF    THE     NEW 
SEISMOLOGY. 

BrGLABBNOB  WD'WAHD  DUTTON. 

Maior  in  the  United  Sutet'  Army. 

Iltustrattd. 


Infection    and 

Immunity. 

By  OBORGB  S.  BTBKNBKRQ.  H.D 

SuTgeon-Genenl  to  the  U.S.  Army. 
Retired. 
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Golden  String. 


A   DAY   BOOK  FOR  BUSY   MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Ammsed    by    SUSAK,    OOXTNTBSS    OF    MAIiMBSBURT, 

And  Miss  YIOIiBT  BRGOKlB-HtTNT. 

Sbcond  Impression.       Gilt  edges.      Crown  Svo.      5s.  net. 


Hobson — Jobson. 


BEING 

A  GLOSSARY  OF  COLLOQUIAL  ANGLO-INDIAN  WORDS  AND  PHRASES 
AND    OF    KINDRED    TERMS.    ETYMOLOGICAL.    HISTORICAL, 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND   DISCURSIVE. 

By  the  iate  Ool.  SIR   HBNRT   TUIiB,  R.B.>   O.B., 
And  the  late  ARTHUR   OOKB   BURNBIjIj,  Ph.D..  O.I.B. 

Skokd  Edition.    Thoroughly  Revised  by 'Wn.hiAU  Crooks,  B. A.    Demy  Svo.  z8s.  ne 


■♦♦- 


THE    ST.    MARGARET'S    LECTURES.— Third   Series. 


Early   Eastern    Christianity. 

SIX   LECTURES    ON    THE    SYRIAC   SPEAKING    CHURCH. 
By  F.    CRAWFORD   BURKITT,    M.A. 

in  Palaocraphy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
f  Crown  &V0.        Os.  net. 
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LATEST    VOLUMES    IN    THE 

Home  and   School   Library. 


A     FURTHER     COURSE    OF     PRACTICAL    SCIENCE.       Mochanirs. 
Hydrostatics  aud    Heat      By  J     H.   Leonakd.  BSc.  (Lond.l.  and  W.   H 
Salmos.  B  Sc   (Lond  )      Fcap  8vo.     zs 

AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    METAL    WORKING.       By  j.  C    Pearsow. 

Examiner  of  the  Depanment  ol  Technical  Insiruciiors.  Ireland:  TcchDical- 

Assisiaoi  lo  H.M.  In^^peciorof  Reformatory  aod  Industrial  Schools.     With  la 

FuUpage  Plates  and  many  Illustrations  in  iheText      K'cap  8vo      2S 
ALGEBRA.     Part  II.     By  L.  M.  Langlev.  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master 

in    Bedford    Modem    School,   and   S.    R.    N.    Bradlv,    M.A.      215   pages. 

Fcap  8vo-     Cloth  gilt,  with  many  Diagrams.     25. 
This  Volume  contains  chapters  on  Involution  and  Evolution — Sordft— Quadratic 
Equations— Simultaneous  Quadratics—  Problems  le<iding   to   Quadratics — Ratio, 
Proportion,  and  Variation — Gr«i^,  with   Miscellaneous  Theorems  and   Kxercisea 
for  Revision. 

It  continues  and  completes  Algebra,  Part  I.,  by  the  same  Authors,  of  which 
Professor  John  Perrv.  of  tho  Ro\al  College  of  Science,  writes  : —  I  never  do  praise 
a  book  unless  1  belie\'e  n  10  be  good.  Your  Algebra  (regiirded  as  a  book  for 
be^nners)  pleases  me  verv  much  indeed.  I  cannot  imagine  an  Algebra  prepared 
for  schools  in  general,  and  especially  for  use  by  teachers  in  general,  which  would 
come  nearer  to  my  notion  of  what  an  Algebra  ought  to  be  than  yours." 
GEOMETRY.     An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Euclid. 

Having  in  view  the  new  Repulaiions  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals,  The 

London  Matriculation,  The  Board  of   Education,  and  other  Examioatioos. 

Bv    S.    O.   Andrew,    M.A.,    Head    Master  of    Whiigift   Grammar    School, 

Croydon.     F'cap.  8vo     TMird  Impressitm      2s. 
"  A  marvel  of  compression.'* — School. 

.    A  thorough  practical  guide.     .     .     .     Mr.  Andrews'  teaching  U  from 
to  last  clear  and  methodical,  and  admirably  fitted  to  attract  the  attention  of 

for   it  imparts   knowledge   which  can  be  applied,  and   in    which    they    will 
COOioquently  take  an  intelligent  interest. "^ — Puhiiikeri'  Cittitlar. 

Other  Voli.'mes  in  this  Series. 
FIRST   MAKERS  OF   ENGLAND.     Bv  Lady  Magnds.     With  Illustrationi. 

IS  6d 
A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF    COINS    AND     CURRENCY.       Bv    Lo»d 

AvsuuRV.     With  Illustrations.     Third  Impmiion.     2s, 
PLATO'S  'REPUBLIC*    Bv  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell.    With  Illustrations     2s 
INTRODUCTION  TO  POETRY.     Bv  Laurie  Magnus,    is. 

THE    FACE   OF   NATURE.      Bv  the  Rbv.  C    T.   Ovendin.  D.D       With 

Illustrations      2s. 
HEROES  OF  THE  WEST.     Bv  the  Rev.  A  J.  and  Mas.  Carlyle  and  F.  S. 

Makvin,  M  A      Vol    I      With  4  Illustrations      21 
ALGEBRA.     t*att  1.     Bv  E    M,  Langlev,  M.A..  and  S.  R.  N.  Bradlv,  M.A. 

11  6d 
A   FIRST  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE.      Bv  J.   H    Lbosako. 

H  Sc.,  l*ond      Sitond  Jm/ttiston.     is.  Cd. 
A    FIRST    COURSE    OF    CHEMISTRY.       By    J.    H.    Leonard.      With 

diUKfAms.     It   Cd 
ELECTRIC  WIRING.     By  W.  C.  Clinton,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).     With  Illustrations. 

Tkifd  Impmsum.     it.  6d. 
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LATEST  VOLUMES   IN   MR.   MURRAY'S  SERIES  OF 

Secondary  Education  Text-Books 


NATURE  TEACHING.  Based  upon  the  General  Principles  of  Agricullnre. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Francis  Watts,  B.Sc,  aod  William  C. 
Freeman.  B.Sc.     Large  CrowD  8vo.     35.  bd. 

COMMERCIAL  GERMAN.  Part  II  Bv  Gcstav  Hhin.  University  of 
Berlia.  Lecturer  in  German  (Honours)  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and 
Michel  Beckek,  Professor  of  Modern  LanKua^es  tn  the  Ecole  Alsacienne, 
Paris.     Crown  Svo.     ^s.  M.     (Tart  I      Crown  8vo      31  6rf.) 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  READER.  Edited  with  Hiatorical.  Bio- 
graphical, and  Grammatical  Notes  by  Maurice  A  Gcrotiiwohl.   Crown  8vo. 

3i.  U 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  PICTURE  VOCABULARY,  in  Phonetic  and 
Ordinary  Transcript  Hy  W.  Man.sfirld  Poole.  M  A  ,  Modern  language 
Master  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne.     Crown  Svo.    jj   (d. 

ESSAY  WRITING  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  L.  Copb  CoRNfroio,  Siconi 
Iwifrtssum     Crown  Svo.    41.  64. 

Other  Volijmbs  im  this  Srkiks. 
ELEMENTS    OF    POLITICAL    ECONOMY.      With  a  new  chapter  on 


•■  Interference   with    Foreign  Trade." 
Second  Imfression      Crown  Svo      45.  6d. 


Bv    James    Bonar.    M.A.,    LL.D. 


COMMERCIAL    KNOWLEDGE.    A  Manual  of  Business  Methods  and  Trans- 
actions      By  Algernon  Warken.     Seccit'l  Impfemon.     Crown  bvo.     as.  td, 

UN  EPISODE  DE  WATERLOO.     Par  Stendhal.     Adapted  and  Edited  by 
Mackicb  \   Gerotmwohl.     2J 


COMPANION   TO   FRENCH   VERSE. 
MA.     ^.bd, 

[E  SOIL.     By  A    D   Hall.  M.A.    3*.  6rf. 


Bv  THE    Rsv.  H.  j.  Chaytur, 


GRAMMAIRE  FRAN^AISE.     By  W.  MAKsriELD  Poole,  M.A.,  and  Michel 
Becker.     2s.  &t 

CHRONIQUE    DU    R^GNE    DE   CHARLES  IX.     Bv  Prosper  MfcRiufcE, 
FYepared  and  edited  by  Professor  Ernest  Webkley.    31. 6i. 

rRENCH   COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    By  Professor  Charles 
Glausbr,  and  W.  Mansfield  Poole,  M.A.     4;.  6(f. 

ARITHMETIC    MADE    EASY.      By  Mabel  A    Marbb.    w. 

ITERMEDIATE     FRENCH     ACCIDENCE     AND     OUTLINES     OF 

SYNTAX.     By  G   H.  Clarke.  MA  ,  and  L  R.  Tanqubrey,     y.td. 

BRITAIN  OVER  THE  SEA.     By  Elizabeth  Lee.  With  Four  Maps.     zj.  6rf 

fMMERClAL  FRENCH.     In  Two  Parts.    By  W.  MANsriELo  Poole.  M.A.. 
izid  Michel  Bbckkr.     zs.  6d.  each. 
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THE    LATEST    SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 


In    the    Straits    of    Hope. 

By   BLBANOR    OROPPBR, 

Author  of  "  The  Delusion  of  Diana." 
SEVENTH    EDITION    OF 

Brothers. 

By    HORACB    A.    VAOHBLL. 

Author  of  "The  Pinch  of  ProspCTily,"  "The  Shadowy  Third,"  "John  Charily."  Ac. 
"All  the  characters  have  iodividuality.  aod  are  instinct  with  li/e  and  with 
buman  nature.     It  is  a  book  to  love  and  to  live  in  awhile,  and  a  book  which  will  not 
lightly  be  fofROtten." — Wntmimtir  GaxitU. 

Sabrina  Warham, 

By    liAURBNOB     HOUSMAN. 

Author  ot  "A  Modern  Antaiu*."  "An  EngUsbwGman'i  Love  Lettrrs,"  ptc. 

The  book  has  much  that  is  true  and  beautiful."— A/ tjrmii^  Post. 

The   Rose  Spinner. 

By  MART  DBAKB, 

Author    of    "  Treasure    and    Heart." 

"  An  exceptianally  well-written  story." — Outlook. 

The  Greatness  of  Josiah   Porlick. 

By    ANON. 

■*  This  is  a  fine  hook."— Tki  Times 
"  Drawn  with  admirable  force.     The  end  is  fine ;  its  satire  is  acutely  just." — 
The  World. 

The    Veil    of   the    Temple. 

By  W.    H.    MAIiXiOOK, 

"...  We  have  rarely  seen  the  connexion  between  civilization  and  Ibe 
postulates  of  religion  more  convincingly  or  incisively  emphasiKed." — Alhtn^nm. 

Fort  Amity. 

By    A.    7*.    qniLLBR-COUOH. 

"  This  is  the  best  novel  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  yet  written  It  has  afforded  as 
the  keenest  enjoyment.  .  .  .  A  novel  of  remarkable  force  and  picturesqueness." 
Ladies'  Fuld. 


HENRY  BROCKEN.  ByW.  J.dela 

Make  (Waltki  Kamai). 


THE  ODD-JOB  MAN 

Omioxs. 


TREASURE 

Makv    DeAnK. 


By  Olivkk 
AND    HEART.      By 


THE  WIND  IN  THE  ROSE  BUSH. 


THE    VALLEY    OF     DECISION. 

By   Editk    Whartos. 

LESLIE  FARQUHAR.  ByKosAUNB 

Masson. 
DANNY.       By    Alfred    Ollivaht. 
MOTH     AND     RUST.     By  Mary 

ClIuLMOSDELKV. 

TRISTRAM   OF   BLENT.      By 


Anthokv  Horr. 
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The  letters  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Oxford,  William  Stubbs, 
edited  by  Mr  W.  H.  Hutton  with  the  care  and  apprecia- 
tion which  belong  to  a  labour  of  love,  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  strength  and  depth  of  character  of  one  who 
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was  not  only  among  the  first  of  English  historians,  but 
was  also  a  great  ecclesiastic  and  a  remarkable  man.  We 
can  see  in  these  pages  how  much  the  practical  work  of 
the  Church  gained  in  compensation  for  the  loss  to  science 
and  literature  when  Dr  Stubbs  became  a  bishop,  and 
brought  to  the  counsels  of  the  episcopate  and  to  the 
guidance  of  a  diocese  his  wealth  of  learning  and  his 
thoroughness  of  thought.  We  see  him  as  a  churchman 
of  strong  views,  lofty  aims,  and  distinctive  powers.  We 
see  also  how  a  character,  naturally  re8er\'ed,  self-reliant, 
but  somewhat  timid  in  utterance,  independent  of  others, 
but  by  no  means  anxious  for  power,  was  disciplined  and 
strengthened  by  the  opportunities  and  the  troubles  of 
life. 

The  reminiscences  incorporated  in  the  memoir  show 
that  he  was  '  a  strenuous  worker  from  his  earliest  years,' 
He  owed  his  historic  taste  and  gifts  in  a  large  measure 
to  his  father,  who  was  a  solicitor  at  Knaresborough,  and 
set  him  as  a  boy  to  read  charters  and  old  documents. 
He  soon  leamt  to  discern  the  difference  between  classical 
and  medieval  Latin,  and  became  familiar  with  medieval 
phraseology-  While  at  school  in  Elnaresborough  he  was 
not  only  learning  classics,  but  was  also  laying  another 
foundation ;  '  he  was  learning  and  thinking  deeply  of 
religious  matters/  All  through  his  life  ho  recurred  to 
the  benefit  which  he  had  derived  from  attending  the 
Bible  lessons  given  by  a  Mrs  Stevens  '  in  a  little  room  off 
Kirkgate.'  He  gave  wirly  evidence  of  his  lovo  of  fun 
and  of  his  political  bent ;  at  the  age  of  six  he  '  was 
pri%nleged  to  wave  the  true-blue  Tory  flag  in  the  face  of 
Henry  Brougham.' 

No  man  perhaps  was  more  easily  misunderstood,  and 
therefore  he  was  by  many  undervalued.  One  cause  of 
this  was  his  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Canon  Liddon 
wrote  to  him  on  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Chester : 
*  You  will  have  to  be  on  your  guard  against  looking  at 
persons  and  events  from  the  critical  and  humorous 
side ' ;  but  the  Bishop  could  not,  and  perhaps  would  not, 
accept  the  warning  ;  he  would  be  himself  and  nothing 
else.  Another  cause  of  his  being  misunderstood  was  his 
contempt  for  public  opinion.  As  he  said  in  his  first 
visitation  charge  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford :  '  If  I  am  told 
that  I  am  an  unmitigated  sectarian,  I  will  answer,  I  ai 
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rare  I  do  not  care.*  So,  from  his  playfulness  and  from  his 
iDdependence,  some  thought  him  indifferent,  when  iu  truth 
lie  was  the  very  reverse.  No  one  who  observed  even  his 
sturdy  walk  as  he  planted  his  short  steps  with  quickness 
and  firmness  could  fail  to  detect  a  character  of  precision 
and  decision,  while  the  twinkle  of  his  eye  showed  his 
lightness  and  geniality.  His  api)arent  levity  was  never 
frivolity;  it  sometimes  cloaked  grave  displeasure;  but 
chiefly  it  was  the  natural  and  irrepressible  manner  of 
relieving  the  tedium  of  listening  to  irrelevant  speech. 
He  disliked  lengthy  discussions,  and,  as  we  are  told, 

['he  often  relieved  the  tedium  of  mootings  which  seemed  to 
to  do  no  practical  good  by  the  manufacture  of  epigrams. 
[©pe  is  one  which  he  wrote  .  .  .  when  waiting  for  othera  to 
come  before  business  could  be  begim : — 

I"  To  the  Vfyat  e^eat  «ioi  of  Louis  le  Rol 
A  parallel  case  I  aflford. 
Something  like  it,  you  see,  may  be  said  about  me; 
Am  I  not  the  Diocesan  Boar*d?" ' 
He  was  always   a  render  of  stories.      The  ceaseless 
activity  of  his  brain  made  him  buy  a  novel  as  he  started 
on  a   railway  journey  to   occupy  his  thoughts  without 
much  strain.    He  was  interested  even  by  inferior  writings, 
for  he  used  to  dissect  the  plot,  expose  the  improbabilities 
of  it,  if  there  were   such,   and  with  merciless  severity 
condemn   any  looseness   of    moral    tone.      There   is   no 
doubt  that  there  were  those  who  disliked  seeing  him  read 
*  such  trash  *  in  a  railway  train.     He  knew  they  did,  but 
he  took  his   own   line,  and  never  would   appear  to  be 
what  he  was  not.     But  these  were  merely  his  relaxations. 

'His  note-book*  (at  the  time  of  his  ordination  by  Wilber- 
force)  'shows  that  he  threw  himself  ardently  into  two  studios, 
the  study  of  theology  and  the  study  of  the  }jast  history  of 
hJB  college.  Elarly  church  history  was  analysed  and  digested 
by  him  with  the  minute  accuracy  which  marked  all  his  work.' 

Naturally,  with  his  strong  convictions  and  his  ardent 
love  for  the  Church,  he  resented  the  effect  of  Liberalism 
on  his  University.    He  held  that  it 

*  Mode  our  Oxford  fall  a  prey 
To  that  foul  Chevalier^ 
02 
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Who  Bunsen  hight,  with  Arnold's  might 

And  Puritanic  zeal, 
Stniok  tlie  first  blow  that  broke  the  strength 

Of  England's  Church's  weal.' 

In  1850  he  was  ordained  priest  at  Cuddesdon ;  and 
next  day  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Navestock. 
At  Navestock  his  parocliial  work  and  hia  time  for  study 
prepared  him  for  his  life's  great  work.  The  lines  he 
wrote  on  undertaking  the  charge  of  his  parish  show  how 
he  linked  the  natural  and  the  spintual. 

*  Is  not  this 
Ab  fair  a  portion  of  my  Master's  garden 
As  o'er  was  blessed  in  Eden  ?    "Who  am  I 
To  till  and  keep  the  tsouls  that  surely  draw 
Some  inspiration  from  the  scenes  they  dwell  in? 

His  fulfilment  of  his  duty  as  parish  priest  was  ex- 
emplary, and  his  diligence  in  historical  study  bore  noble 
fruit.  The  appendix  in  which  Mr  Hutton  has  given  a  list 
of  the  Bishop's  works  gives  convincing  evidence  of  the 
wide  range  of  his  literary  work  and  of  the  editor's  careful 
labour.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  list  contains  no  reiaews. 
The  Bishop  used  to  say  that  he  never  would  be  induced 
to  write  one.  It  was  at  Navestock  that  he  compiled  his 
'Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanura,'  a  work  of  profound 
research  and  scrupulous  accuracy.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  book  commands  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Ho  offered  it  *  as  a  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history  in 
the  dopartmonts  of  biography  and  exact  chronology ' ; 
and  Mr  Huttou  truly  writes  of  it : — 

*  It  may  \)e  said,  briefly,  that  it  has  become  an  indispensable 
assistance  to  the  student  of  Eughsh  history.  Its  extra- 
ordinary ju?curacy.  and  the  width  of  kiiowletlge  which  is 
shown  in  the  list  of  authorities,  in  print  aud  manuscript,  are 
the  merits  wliich  are  most  conspicuous.' 

In  1862  he  was  appointed  by  Archbishop  Longley 
Librarian  at  Lambeth.  This  po«t  afforded  him  opportu- 
nities for  study  and  original  research  of  which  he  made 
an  exemplary  use.  His  labours  in  writing  the  introduc- 
tions to  many  of  the  volumes  of  the  Rolls  Series  w«r0 
vignoL    As  Mr  HuttCju  remark^; 
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*Tlio  rescue  of  the  momory  of  tlie  great  Archbishop  Dunstau 
from  the  ij^noraut  abuse  of  Protestant  controversialists,  and 
the  equallj'  uiiliistorical  defence  of  Roman  hagiologists,  was 
one  of  the  fii-st  and  greatest  services  which  Stubbs  reudei'od 
to  our  national  histox-y.' 

He  was  severo  on  Dean  Hook  s  •  Lives  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury/  spocially  on  Hook's  '  Life  of  Becket.' 

•Hw  view  of  tlie  martj-r  *  (he  writes  to  Freeman)  *  is  a  singular 
Eraetaan  view  that  tivkes  its  ovn  measure  of  every  person  or 
act  and  maintaius  its  own  conclusion,  by  Ilook  or  by  Crook, 
for  I  cannot  look  on  it  as  straightforward,*    (*  Letters,'  p.  1^4.) 

In  1866  he  left  Navestock,  and  delivered  his  first  lecture 
as  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford  on  February  7, 
1867.  Mr  J,  K.  Green  went  down  from  Stepney  to  hear  it, 
and  wrote  in  the  •  Saturday  Review ' :  *  The  hopes  which 
were  excited  by  the  selection  of  Mr  Stubbs  are  more 
than  justified  by  the  inaugural  lecture  which  is  now  before 
us,'  The  following  sontenco  quoted  by  Mr  Hutton  shows 
Ithe  spirit  in  which  he  regarded  his  new  task  : — 

•There  Is,  I  speak  humbly,  in  common  with  natural  science, 
[in  the  study  of  living  history,  a  gradual  approximation  to  a 
[consciousness  that  we  are  growing  into  a  perception  of  the 
Iworkinga  of  the  Ahnighty  Rider  of  the  world ;  that  we  are 
prowing  able  to  justify  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  and  by  tliat 
justification  to  approve  ourselves  His  cluldron/ 

His  'Constitutional  History/  published  in  1874-1878, 
was  the  chief  work  of  his  professorship.  It  showed  that 
the  editor  of  medieval  texts  was  also  a  great  original 
thinker;  and  a  sentence  in  his  preface  gives  an  insight 
into  his  characteristic  views  on  historical  study,  especially 
the  study  of  constitutional  history. 

*The  history  of  institutions  has  a  deep  value  and  an  abiding 
interest  to  those  wlio  have  courage  to  work  upon  it.  It 
presents,  in  every  branch,  a  regularly  develoi>ed  series  of 
eauses  and  consequences,  and  abounds  in  examples  of  that 
fontinuity  of  life  the  realisation  of  which  is  necessary  to  give 
the  reader  a  personal  hold  on  the  past  and  a  right  judgment 
of  the  present.  For  the  roots  of  the  present  lie  deep  in  the 
paat ;  and  nothing  in  the  jjast  is  dead  to  the  man  who  would 
ikam  how  the  present  comes  to  be  what  it  is,' 
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The  influence  of  historical  study  on  Dr  Stubbs  himsel 
was  profound.  He  was  a  Conservative  because  to  him 
Radicalism  was  subversive  of  the  idea  of  a  nation 's  growth 
and  progress.  To  change  for  the  sake  of  changing  was  to 
him  odiouSi  because  it  ran  counter  to  his  conviction  that 
the  hfe  of  a  nation,  as  the  life  of  an  individual,  wlien 


viewed  in  its  real  proportions,  is  an  exemplification  of  God'j 
dealings  with  men.     Decided  as  he  was  in  politics,  he  wai 
no  partisan.     He  could  bo,  and  often  was,  as  severe,  if  not' 
more  severe,  on  the  act«  of  those  with  whom  in  theory^i 
he  agreed  as  he  was  on  the  acts  of  those  to  whom  he  wa^^H 
on  principle  opposed.    The  Local  Government  Act  was  e^^ 
grievous   offence   to   him,  because   he   saw   that   it  was      ! 
drafted   in  forgetfulness    or   in    ignorance   of   'the  most 
elementary  truths  of  our  constitution.'     How  keen   his 
perception  of  what  those  truths  were,  what  they  involved, 
and  what  evil  consequences  niust  follow  from  disregarding 
them,  he  never  disguised.     It  was  to  him  a  removing  of 
landmarks  which  were  to  be  retained  not  in  a  mere  senti- 
mental reverence  for  the  past,  but  as  a  practical  method 
of  safeguarding    local    interests,   while   they  also   gave 
evidence  of  cohesion  and  continuity  as  strongly  as  they 
limited  the  sphere  in  which  men  were  to  act. 

His  power  of  concentration,  his  quickness  of  thought 
and  rapidity  of  writing,  along  with  accurate  assignment 
of  every  detail  to  its  proper  place  in  his  memory,  were 
astonishing.  To  see  him  at  work  was  a  lesson,  but  it  ^vas 
a  lesson  few  could  learn.  For  instance,  when  he  was 
finally  correcting  the  masterly  introduction  to  William 
of  Malmesbury,  he  went  to  Paris  to  consult  the  manuscript 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale;  and,  finding  a  more  trust- 
worthy document  tlian  he  had  expotitod,  he  laid  his  thick 
quarto  note-book  on  the  desk  and  said, '  I  must  take  some 
time  about  this ;  it  will  take  mo  longer  than  I  expected.* 
In  very  little  more  than  an  hour  he  verified  every  word 
about  which  he  had  a  doubt,  and  that  from  a  manuscript 
which  it  would  have  taken  many  men  a  long  time  to  read. 
Of  course  he  had  the  words  marked  in  his  note-book 
before  ho  went  to  Paris ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
hit  upon  the  word  in  the  manuscript,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  he  wrote  any  correction  which  was  needed, 
were  very  remarkable.  This  power  of  concentration,  along 
with  rapid  execution,  made  him  somewhat  impatient  o^ 


[tfaose  who,  as  he  expressed  it, '  would  not  give  five  minutes ' 
learn  how  to  reader  decipher  ancient  manuscripts.     He 

would  not  allow  that  any  one  was  incapable  of  doing  it. 
His  capacity  for  historic  research  and  his  power  to 

found  a  school  of  historic  learning  were  recognised  by 

Mr  Gladstone,  who,  in  thanking  him  for  a  copy  of  the 

*  Lectures,'  wrote : — 

•  I  jun  under  a  painful  impression  that  the  Oxford  of  our  day 
baa  for  the  time  damaged  the  great  final  examination  iu  the 

^Classical  School,  and  that  this  damage  will  tell,  and  is  telling, 

Bon  the  men  whom  she  sends  into  the  world.     This  impression, 

Bbe  it  correct  or  not,  only  intensifies  my  desire  for  the  fulfil- 

Vment  of  your  Inspiring  anttcixjations,  and  my  pleasui'e  in  what 

haa  already  been  acrhieved — owing  most  of  all,  I  believe,  to 

you — for  the  foundation  of  an  Oxford  School  of  History.* 

(•Letters,"  p.  148.) 

In  the  foundation  of  that  school,  and  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  right  methods  of  research,  perhaps  no  book  has 
had  more  influence  than  his  volume  of  '  Select  Statutes  * 
a  hook  whose  example  has  been  more  or  less  successfully 
followed  by  numerous  similar  collections,  both  in  this 
tountry  and  America. 

With  the  views  which  ho  held  on  the  need  of  exact 
accuracy  in  historical  work,  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
Bishop  Stubbs  thought  lightly  of  Fronde  and  Kingsley  as 
historians.    His  epigram  on  these  writers  is  well  known. 

•  Fronde  informs  the  Scottish  youth 
That  parsons  do  not  care  for  truth. 
The  Reverend  Canon  Elngsley  cries  ' 

History  is  full  of  lies. 
\V hat  caxise  for  judgments  so  malign? 
This  short  reflexion  solveis  the  mystery : 
Froude  bcHcves  Bangaley  a  divine, 
And  Kingsley  goes  to  Froude  for  history.* 

It  is  inix>ossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
work  done  by  Dr  Stubbs  on  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  in  1881,  by  Mr  Gladstone's  advice,  to  '  inquire 
into  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.*  Dr  Stubbs  was  present  at  every  one  of  the 
leventy-five  sessions  of  the  Commission,  and  he  also  gave 
evidence  before  it.  He,  with  Dr  Westcott,  saw  the 
danger  of  Erastianism;  and  both  did  their  utmost  to 
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avert  it.  Although  he  did  not  think  the  general  liepoi 
the  beat  conceivable,  he  signed  it  without  reservatioi 
because  he  was  convinced 

*  that  the  one  thing  to  do,  after  having  fought  our  viow  fairly 
as  we  have  done,  was  to  strengthen  the  recommendations  as  a 
whole  aa  much  as  we  could,  and  to  weaken  them  as  little  as 
we  could,'    (•  Letters/  p.  229.) 

Mr  Gladstone,  on  reading  the  papers  which  Dr  Stubbs 
presented  to  the  Commission,  wrote : — 

*  I  have  read  the  papers  so  kindly  sent  me  with  much  intei 
and  I  think  there  is  not  anything  of  what  you  have  anid 
against  the  present  Court  of  Appeal  in  which  I  do  not  concur.' 

Those  who  rend  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  w^ill 

observe  how  confident  ho  was  that  Convocation  is  truly 
u  Provincial  Synod,  and  tliat  the  Prcemunientes  clause  in 
the  writ  summoning  the  bishops  to  Parliament  *  has  no. 
reference  whatever  to  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy.'       I 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  service  which  he  rendered  to 
the  Coniniission  and  to  the  Church  was  tlio  historic^il  draft 
prepared  by  him  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,   and  a  paper   of  suggestions,   in   which   he 
clearly  shows  how  well  balanced  his  judgment  was  as  to 
the   relation  between  Church  and  State ;   these  sugges- 
tions ought,  indeed,  to  be  read  as  a  whole,  but  two  salienj 
points  may  be  given  : — 

•In  case  of  any  readjustment  of  rights  and  duties  betwcoi 
Church  and  State,  the  clergj'  have  a  right  to  accept  or  refuse 
by  the  action  of  their  representative  assemblies.  .  .  .  The 
Privy  Council  is  a  body  which,  neither  by  its  history  nor  by 
its  composition,  has  any  claim  for  special  regard  as  a  supremo 
judicial  tribunal.*  And  agaiu:  *I  believe  that  it  obtainetl  its 
legal  jiositiou,  as  regards  the  matters  now  before  us,  by  a 
culpable  oversight ;  it  has  worked  calamitously  for  the  Church 
of  England,  having  done  more  than  anything  else  to  i>roraoti 
the  growth  of  Komau  Catholic  inQuence.*     (*  Letters/  p.  222.) 

When  we  consider  the  way  in  which  T^rd  Brougham 
pushed  the  Bill  through  Parliament  *  without  <lebate,' 
Dr  Stubbs  s  words  seem  not  too  strong.  Dr  Stubbs's 
resolution,  seconded  by  Lord  Bath,  was  lost.  It  provided 
that,  for  lack  of  justice  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  arch- 
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whops  of  this  reahn,  it  should  be  lawful  to  the  parti<'s 
^ered   to  nppcjal  to   the   Queen's  Majesty   in   Council; 
whereupon   the   Lord  Chancellor  was  to  examine  such 
appeal  and  to  report  whether  the  points  in  dispute  were 
of  temponil  or  civil  right,  or  of  Hpirituul  law ;  the  former 
to  be  determined  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  the  latter 
by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  two  provinces. 
The  jjroceedings  of  the  Commission   terminated  on 
13, 1883 ;  and  on  February  7, 1884,  Dr  Stubbs  received 
ter  from   Mr  Gladstone   proposing  to  him.  that  ho 
hould  succeed  Bishop  Jacobson  in  the  diocese  of  Chester; 
a  proposal   which,  after  some   hesitation,   he   accepted. 
He  went  to  Chester  with  fidl  parochial  experience  and 
great    learning,   taking   with    him   tlie   same    simplicity 
of  life  and  manners  'H^ith  which  he  used  to  welcome  his 
friends  at  Kett<^l  Hall.    It  struck  many  with  surprise  that 
one  who  had  been  essentially  u  student  and  devoted  to 
literary  work  could  throw  himself  into  the  business  of  his 
diocese  Tidth  the  energy  which  he  displayed.    He  distrusted 
mere  organisation,  and  steadily  refused  to  bo  organised 
liimself.     He  relied  on  his  own  judgment  both  as  to  men 
and  matters,  and  did  not  value  conferences  or  boards 
very  highly ;  yet  no  one  could  deny  the  prudence,  wisdom, 
or  utility  of  the  papers  drawn  up  by  him  for  the  guidance 
of  his  diocese  on  Church  defence,  elementary  education, 
and  study.     Ho  was  not  satisGed  with  the  outcome;  like 
other  bishops,  he  found  a  lack  of  men  who  would  vigor- 
ously us.e  the  material  which  ho  furnished.     The  rapidity 
with  which  he  saw  the  poiut  in  debate  and  the  issue  of  a 
coarse  of  action,  his  concise  statement  of  the  bearing  of 
what  had  been  said,  and  his  appreciation  of  it»  often  took 
his  hearers  aback,  aud  some  took  offence,  although  the 
Bishop's  shafts  were  never  tipped  with  venom,  and  his 
irony  could  wound  none  but  the  oversensitive. 

On  hLs  coming  into  the  diocese  ho  had  to  consider 
whether  he  would  continue  to  adopt  the  eastward  posi- 
tion when  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
CalhedraL  He  knew  that  the  Dean  did  not  approve  of 
Ills  doing  so;  but  the  Bishop  wrote : — 


*Ai  we  do  not  tliiuk  alike  on  this  point,  I  am  sure  you  will  do 
ne  the  justice  of  believing  that  I  act  ou  reasons  wliioh  seem 
to  me  to  be  sufficient/ 
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He  had,  on  being  ordained  priest  in  1850,  satisfied  himse 
that  the  eastward  position  was  allowed,  if  not  enjoined^ 
by  the  rubric,  and  ho  had  never  taken  any  other  position. 
He  made  up  his  mind,  saying,  •  I  will  not  sail  under  false 
colours.'  He  thought  that  the  practice  was  more  seemly, 
but  did  not  wish  to  influence  others.  The  position,  he 
held,  did  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  sacrament ;  he 
adopted  it  because  of  his  conviction  that  it  was  per- 
missible  and  preferable.  j^t 

Ritual,  as  such,  had  no  attraction  for  him ;  ritualistic^ 
elaboration  rather  irritated  him,  as  obscuring,  while 
adding  no  dignity  to,  the  deep  verities  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. But  no  one  who  saw  his  '  three  conges,"  after  the 
manner  of  Laud,  as  he  walked  up  towards  his  throne  in 
the  Cathedral,  could  doubt  what  was  in  his  niiud.  There 
was  absolute  sinipHcity  and  a  complete  absence  of 
ostentation,  joined  \vith  a  quiet  dignity  and  subdued 
reverence  which  expressed  his  sense  that  he  was  in  a 
holy  place,  and  that  he  was  about  to  do  homage  to  the 
King  Eternal.  If  he  was  sometiuies  betrayed  into  an  act 
or  phrase  which  might  be  deemed  to  contradict  this 
attitude  of  mind,  it  was  a  protest  against  what  seemed  to 
him  unreality  through  excess.  But  no  one  could  be  more 
tolerant  of  the  ways  of  others,  whether  on  the  side  of 
defect  or  of  excess,  as  ho  judged  things.  He  never  would  | 
be  severe  on  what  he  termed  *  accidental  irreverence.'  ■ 
Intention  was  the  standard  by  which  he  ruled  and 
measured  the  acta  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  He 
specially  disliked  long  letters ;  and,  if  they  appeared  to  him 
superfluous,  he  sometimes  returned  a  curt  answer.  It  is 
related  that,  having  been  consulted  about  tlie  propriety 
of  placing  curtains  in  a  church,  he  answered  on  a  post- 
card in  three  words,  •  Hang  your  curtains,*  It  was 
certainly  a  permission,  but  also  an  intimation  that  the 
letter  need  not  have  been  written. 

His  successor  in  the  see  of  Oxford  truly  writes,  in  the 
admirable  sketch  which  he  has  contributed : — 


'Perhaijs  what  most  of  all  helped  people  to  misnnderstani 
him  was  a  nervous  and  almost  morbid  dread  of  anythiug  like 
display.    Almost  morbid,  I  say;  because  I  think  that  some- 
times he  camo  near  displaying  what  was  not  real  for  fear  of 
being  tempted  into  displaying  what  was.*    (*  Letters/  p.  407.) 


very  simple  incident  reported  from  Chester  illustrates 

the  truth  of  this  sentence.    An  American  who  often  visited 

Chester,  and  whose  ^andfather  had  been  Subdean  of  the 

Cathedral,  met  the  Bishop,  and   asked   leave   to  shake 

hands.     The  Bishop  put  both  hands  behind  his  back,  and, 

laughing^   heartily,  asked :   •  Why  in   the  world  do  you 

wish  to  shake  hands  with  me  ?*    The  American  answered : 

I     'My  lord,   I   wash   to   touch   the   hand    that   wrote   the 

H^ Constitutional   History  of   England.'*'     The  Bishop  in- 

VstantJy  relaxed  and  heartily  shook  hands;  he  was  ready 

^enough  to  oblige  an  American  who  took  a  real  interest 

in  the  constitution  of  the  old  country. 

Of  another  characteristic,  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford 
writes  with  equal  truth  : — 

*I  do  not  thiuk  that  it  is  strange  or  puzzling  that  he  used 

freat  reserve.    For  his  was  a  singularly  strong  and  thoughtful 

id  penetrating  mind ;   he  looked  often,  and  saw  deep,  into 

I©  pathos  of  life;  it  seemed  the  element  he  most  discerned 

felt,  as  with  an  instinctive  sympathy ;  and  those  who  so 

'Watch  life  have  many  thoughts  they  cannot  freely  talk  of.' 

it  was  that  he  earned  a  bad  report   because  of  his 

apparent  want  of  sympathy ;  he  could  not  bear  to  express 

jt-     When  his  chaplain  said  to  him,  *  Bishop,  you  would 

to  see  the  man/  he  would  answer,  *  Don't  you  know 

that  I  hate  to  see  my  fellow-men  ?  * 

Before  Dr  Stubbs's  translation  to  Oxford,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  asked  him  to  act  as  an  assessor  in 
the  Bi.-ihop  of  Lincoln's  case.  He  refused,  and,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Deiin  of  St.  PauFs,  gave  reiusona  for  his  refusal. 
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'The  very  fact  of  my  being  named  as  assessor  woidd  weaken 
the  Btithority  of  the  Court  in  the  eyes  of  the  hostile  party, 
whilst  my  disbelief  in  the  constitutional  competency  of  his 
Coort  disqualified  me  from  honestly  acting  as  a  member  of 
it'    ('Letters,*  p.  31fl.) 

The  Arehbishop  urged  that  the  court  would  be  deemed 
incomplete  without  him;  and  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's 
advised  him  to  accede.  The  Bishop  yielded,  but  he  made 
it  plain  that  the  whole  business  was  distasteful  to  him, 
that  ho  had  no  particular  knowledge  of  the  points  in 
dispute,  no  aptitude  for  adjudicating  or  ad\nsing  on  a 
subject  which  he  thought  ought  to  have  been  at  once 
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dismi.ssed.    Nor  did  he  disguise  that  ho  wi^s  impatii 
at  the  thought  of  a  friend,  whom  ho  revered  as  a  sail 
of  God,  being  brought  to  trial  by  those  who  had  a  very 
questionable   right   in   law  to  do  80.      Ho   wiahed   it 
l>e  clearly  understood  that  the  decision  was  the  docisii 
of  the  Archbishop  alone.     In  his  second  charge  to  tl 
clergy  of  Oxford,  he  said  (p.  151): — 

'  1  believe  that  the  cautions  expressed  In  the  last  paragraph 
the  ArclibishoiVfi  decision  are  ntill  necessary,  but  that  gooc 
men  on  both  sides  have  seriously  taken  them  to  heart :  *•  The 
Church  has  a  right  to  ask  that  her  congregations  may  not 
be  divided  either  by  needless   purstuince  or  by  esaggeral 
siispicious  of  practices  not  in  thejusolves  illegal,*' ' 

The  Bishop  has  left  it  on  record  that  his  resi)onsibility 
as  regards  the  decision  begins  and  ends  with  the  two 
words,  'exaggerated  suspicions.'  It  is  an  expression 
which  contains  a  rebuke  for  those  who  stoop  to  •  dis- 
credited expedients.'  However,  when  the  decision  was 
made  public,  he  wished  it  to  be  obeyed.  It  might  be 
inferred  from  his  action  on  the  Royal  Commission  that, 
in  his  view,  the  competent  tribunal  would  have  been  the 
archbishops  and  the  other  bishops  of  the  province ;  but 
the  Bishop  has  left  no  such  opinion  on  record. 

His  letter  to  the  Archbishop  on  the  'joint  action  of 
Convocations '  has  unfortunately  been  lost  sight  of.  He 
showed  that 

•  the  whole  question  turns  on  the  poiut  whether  or  no  it  is 
comi)etent  for  the  Crown  and  the  Church,  ou  the  terms  and 
within  the  conditions  of  the  first  clause  of  the  Subniission  of 
the  Clergy,  to  co-operate  for  the  simimoniug  and  holding  of 
such  a  national  synod  as  is  desired.'  And  he  '  was  unable  to 
see  that  the  two  ait^hbishops,  singly  or  conjointly,  can  by 
their  ordinary  jxiwer  either  assemble  the  two  Convocations  in 
a  national  sjniod,  or  bring  them  together  for  a  joint  sitting,  or 
assemble  any  bodies  of  the  same  constitiition  and  character.' 

He  would  have  preferred  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
organisation  we  have ;  he  did  not  join  iu  the  outcry  that 
Convocation  did  not  represent  tho  Church.  Convocation 
is  summoned,  not  to  represent  aggregations  of  individuals* 
but  to  represent  the  several  jurisdictions  which  constitute 
the  powers  of  the  Church — bishops  as  representing  their 
jurisdiction,  chapters  and  krchdeaconries  as  representiuj 


BISHO^ 

Qielrs.  Ho  looked  with  more  than  disffivour  on  tho 
meetings  in  London  of  the  Convocations  gathering  as 
Committees  xnth  laymen,  who  have  no  right  to  bo 
proeent  at  a  Committee  of  Convocation ;  the  whole  thing 
waa  to  him  unreal,  if  not  something  more.  Had  he  lived 
to  see  the  meeting  of  what  is  called  the  Representative 
Church  Council,  his  opinion  of  it  can  scarcely  be  a  matter 
of  doubt-  His  words,  written  with  reference  to  tho  other 
proposal,  would  apply  with  greater  force  to  this : — 

*  I  cannot  believe  that  the  coucluaions  of  such  an  assembly,  if 
brought  together,  would  carry  more  legal  weight  than  those 
of  the  Central  Council  of  Dioceeau  Confei-ences.' 


Hb  opinion,  formed  after  a  survey  of  historic  precedents 
and  of  constitutional  principles,  led  him  to  write:  *I  think 
that  the  joint  sitting  would  require  a  writ  of  its  own.' 

Ho  deprecated  the  passing  of  resolutions  on  which  the 
Church  could  not  act  because  of  her  historic  constitution. 
In  his  second  visitation  charge  he  said : — 

'We  have  so  long  maiutaiaed  the  legal  and  constitutional 
continuity  of  the  Church  before  and  after  the  Reformation 
that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  mental  difficulty  to  enter  into 
the  arguments  of  those  who  would  deny  it;  of  the  Puritan 
who  believes  us  to  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  Church,  and  the 
Romanist  who  believes  that  Henry  VIII  was  our  founder/ 

To  contemplate  any  such  departure  from  our  constitu- 
tional position  as  might  either  obscure  or  destroy  it  was 
to  him  a  mental  distroHS.  Ho  laboured  and  wrote  to 
prove  that  our  own  Church  had  *rtn  organic  constitution 
and  political  or  ecclesiastico-political  independence  as  a 
Kationnl  Church  before  and  since  our  breach  with  Rome/ 
He  wjis  not  at  all  confident  about  seeking  legislative 
powers  for  a  brand-new  constitution  ;  for  to  go  to  Parlin- 
ment  was  a  coui-se  wholly  different  from  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  The  law  advisers  of  the 
Crown  might  be  timid  and  hesitate  aljout  writs  or  even 
about  letters  of  business;  but  Parliament  might  be  ranh 
and  pass,  in  ignorance  or  in  malicious  detiance  of  tho  just 
Hgbts  of  the  Church,  measures  wrong  in  themselves  and 
disastrous  in  their  consequences. 

Hifi  speech  in  the  Upx>er  House  of  tb«  Convocation  o€ 
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Canterbury  on  the  reform  of  Convocation,  like  his  third 
visitation  charge,  showed  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with 
Convocation  as  it  is,  and  how  moderate  was  his  idea  of 
what  he  termed  'a  fair  reform.'  It  was  in  effect  to 
assimilate  the  constitution  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
to  that  of  the  province  of  York,  so  that  there  should 
be  two  proctors  elected  in  each  archdeaconry  *  to  repi'c- 
sent  the  counsel  and  consent  of  the  body.*  He  had 
increasing  confidence  that  the  practical  benefits  of  co- 
operation between  the  two  provinces  were  '  being  realised 
now  in  the  sympathetic  mutual  confidence  of  the  two 
provincial  assemblies,' 

Some  have  thought  that  it  was  a  mistake  that  he  was 
taken  from  his  historical  work  and  made  a  bishop ;  but  per- 
haps enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  another 
side  to  that  question.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the 
Church  of  England  and  all  who  study  history  have  lost 
an  Invaluable  instalment  of  his  historical  work.  He  had 
prepared  more  than  an  outline  of  the  history  of  England 
in  relation  to  the  Church  during  the  Tudor  period;  he 
had  all  the  bearings  of  it  well  arranged  in  his  mind  ;  but 
when  he  accepted  a  bishopric  he  gave  up  the  project. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  felt  that  the  task  would  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
he  had  undertaken ;  on  the  other,  he  knew  that  the  work 
could  not  be  done  without  frequent  visits  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  even  journeys  abroad  to  consult  the  archives 
of  foreign  states.  Ho  therefore  resolutely  put  his  un- 
finished task  aside,  because,  like  his  colleague  of  Peter- 
borough and  London,  he  knew  that  the  work  of  an 
historian  is  incompatible  with  that  of  a  modem  bishop. 

His  preaching  was  not  what  is  called  popular;  but 
no  one  who  heard  him  could  doubt  the  strength  of  his 
convictions  or  the  depth  of  his  feeling.  Whether  on  the 
subject  of  prayer  unfeigned,  or  on  the  historic  claim  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  be  to  us  the  Church  of  God,  the 
tone  of  his  words  was  as  forcible  and  direct  as  it  was  lofty 
€ind  spiritual.  He  was  conscious  of  his  own  power,  but 
no  man  ever  made  a  more  modest  use  of  it;  he  never 
employed  it  to  wound,  although  he  never  shrank  from 
exposing  a  fallacy  or  from  proving  how  untenable  a 
position  was  in  which  he  detected  a  false  principle.  He 
took  pains  to  show  the  mistake  which  men  sometimea 


ad  quiet  manner,  that  the  Bible  was  a  trusj 

we  were  not  *  to  construct  theories  or  to  con- 

tdrums,'  but  that  we  should  use  it  'as  a  treasury 

Lg  definite  doctrines  which  we  pledged  ourselves 

levers  and  maintainers.'    On  leaving  the  Cathedral 

Chester,  after  hearing  an  able  sermon  on  the 

ion,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  *  Lux  Mundi  * 

is  reported  to  have  said  :  *  I  prefer  the  Gospel  in 

A  form.'    He  was  impatient  of  speculation  on  a 

fact  which   is  outside   human  experience,  but 

revealed,  is  seen  to  be  a  sure  basis  for  the 

religion,  with  all  its  ethical  and  spiritual  power. 

lot  believe  that  the   superstructure   built  upon 

ii,  7  was  warranted.    lie  held  that  St  Paul  gave 

imeaning  of  'He  humbled  Himself*  in  the  words 

►Uow,  *  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,*  so  that  the 

Leans  that  He  Who  from  all  eternity  was  God, 

also  in  time  very  Man.    So,  when  the  present 

Worcester  resigned  the  position  of  Principal 

of  the  Pusoy  House,  Dr  Stubbs,  as  Chairman 

rovemors  of  that  institution,  wrote  to  the  Rev. 

tley    ('Letters,'   p.   336)   to   express   his  strong 

:liat  the  House  ought  not  in  any  way  to  bo 

with  *  any  suspicion  of  patronising  the  nega- 

of  the  historic  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,' 

a  theory  on  the  Licamation  which  had   been 

to  the  retiring  Principal ' ;  and  he  continued : — 


te  point  about  Phil,  ii,  7,  and  that  I  resrai-d  this 
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tinuity  of  the  Church,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
sometimes  speak  of  the  danger  of  disestablishment  as 
one  which  might  be  regarded  with  comparative  equa- 
nimity. He  made  it  plain,  indeed,  that  the  term  itself 
was  fallacious :  it  could  not  be  accurate  to  speak  of  dis- 
establishing that  which  had  never  been  established.  But 
he  was  also  careful  to  point  out  the  process  that  was 
going  on  gradually  but  surely;  how  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  our  colleges  and  universities,  were  being 
withdra\%'n  from  the  influence  of  the  Church.  In  a 
memorable  sermon  ho  said ; — 

'  It  may  be  tliat  England,  gi\ang  the  lie  to  her  glorious  history 
in  the  imst,  and  renouncing  her  glorious  hope  of  forming  the 
world  of  the  future,  shall  break  up  the  secular  framework  of 
her  historical  Church  * ;  but '  she  cannot  kill  the  inner  life ;  wo 
need  not  fear  that.' 

What  he  did  fear  was  the  effect  of  disestablishment  on 
the  nation.  He  had  confidence  that  the  Church  would 
recover  her  strength  ^^ithin  half  a  century,  *but  what  of 
the  flock  in  the  meantime?'  His  anxious  wish  was  thati 
if  the  question  of  disestabUshment  should  come  beford 
Parliament,  the  conflict  about  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  should  be  argued  upon  a  question  of  morality, 
such  as  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill,  or  divorce,  not 
upon  the  comparatively  trivial  question  of  ritual  or 
judicial  procedure.  He  expressed  this -in  his  terse  way: 
*  If  we  are  to  be  killed  let  us  die  fighting  for  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation.' 

Dr^Stubbs  s  natural  independence  led  him  to  place  littld 
trust  in  democratic  opinion.  He  never  tried  to  win  a 
fleeting  popularity  by  coufusing  principles,  nor  did  ho 
believe  that  anyone  gained  respect  by  pretence.  History, 
which  led  him  to  condemn  the  miserable  saying  of  Arch- 
bishop Reynolds,  *  Vox  populi  vox  Dei,*  tiiught  him  a 
deep  distrust  of  public  opinion.  He  warned  his  clergy, 
with  strong  emphosis,  not  to  write  to  a  newspaper, 
because,  as  he  expressed  it,  *you  then  appeal  to  a  jury 
whoso  verdict  you  would  not  accept,'  The  Church  of 
England  was  to  him — and  he  endeavoured  to  make  it  so 
to  others — the  presentment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He 
pressed  on  the  men  whom  he  ordained  that  they  must 
View  their  calling  in  this  light;     He  would  urge  in  th« 
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breath  that  the  responsibility  was  tremendous,  but 
faith  and  pi*ayer  warranted  us  in  undertaking  it.  He 
thexn  further  that,  if  the  ministers  of  Christ  were 
be  received  by  the  flock  as  ambassadors  coming  in  His 
they  must  seek  Christ  in  the  flock.  Ho  held  '  that 
this  double  relation,  the  mystic  union  that  exists  betwixt 
Christ  and  His  Churrh,  was  to  be  made  a  living  fact  in  the 
rdotton  of  the  minister  of  God  with  the  flock  of  God.' 
The  Church  would  have  lost  much  if  he  had  not  had,  as  a 
top,  opportunity  to  inculcate  such  a  line  of  thought  on 
clergy  of  his  day, 

Ab  to  the  future,  he  was  convinced  that  nothing  short 

apostacy,  or  such  persecution  as  would  break  up  our 

isation  so  that  we  could  no  longer  f  ulfll  our  spiritual, 

national,  our  historical  charge,  would  bring  the  doom 

oar  candlestick  Bhould  be  removed.     He  saw  that 

ices  lay  in  our  path,  because  it  was  our  duty  'to 

the  whole  ground.'     In  this  connexion  he  foresaw 

iter  diflicnlties  would  arise  in  our  task  of  providing 

itary  education  for  our  people  than  either  Roman 

fUce  or  other  religious  bodies  would  have  to  meet. 

could  not  be  asked  to  do  more  than  to  provide  for 

own^Arants;  but  the  Church  of  England  could  not  be 

it  to  accept  such  a  position,  bcciiuso  slie  is  bound  to 

nren  the  nation  and  to  win  it  for  Christ.    A  paragr;iph  in 

first  charge  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford  indicates  how 

ly  he  weighed  in  the  balance   the  probabilities  of 

ilation  OS  it  might  affect  our  schools. 

prohibition  of  distinctive  formularies,  of  Church  teaching, 
practically  the  inculcation  of  the  idea  that  what  the 
ih.   teaches   her    children   as   necessary   to  salvation    is 
aeoeaaary  to  salvation ;  it  moans  the  proscription  of  the 
ae  well  as  the  formal  teaching  of  the  Gospel.     Non- 
ion  is'  prohibition  ;  and  proliibition  is  practically  con- 
;tion«    The  exclusion  of  conformity  is  the  inculcation  of 
formity.'    ('  Charges,*  p.  110.) 

As    Bishop    Stubbs    read    history,    the    Church    had 

Liahcd  the  nation,  and  enabled  it  to  fulfil  its  high 

ion  throughout  the  world,    A  breach  in  the  continuity 

the  Church,  or  a  lessening  of  its  power,  would  be,  in 

c  judgment,  a  national  disaster.     But  in  these  and  all 

iier  matters  of  pubUc  dispute  the  spirit  which  animatetl 

''qL  202^-A^o.  402. 


him  shines  forth  in  the  closing  sentence  of  his  fourth  and 
last  visitation  charge. 

'  Nothing  in  this  world  can  justify  the  inaliee  of  controversy 
— no,  not  even  the  love  of  the  Eternal  Truth,  if  we  couM 
conceive  it  to  oi>erate  in  combination  with  it.  No  truth  in 
the  world  is  worth  fighting  for  with  weaix>us  like  these; 
nothing  in  the  world  is  so  certain  as,  and  nothing  in  heaven 
more  certain  tliani  the  authority  of  the  law  of  love/ 


II. 

An  American  critic  once  expressed  his  surprise  that  the 
Writer  of  the  'Constitutional  History'  was  not  only  free 
from  poHtical  bias,  but  appeared  to  be  scarcely  *  influenced 
by  ecclesiastical  sentiment  or  prejudice' ;  and  this  appre- 
ciation elicited  from  Dr  Stubbs  a  warm  recognition  of 
the  reviewer's  insight. 

•  Here  am  I '  (he  says)  *  steeped  in  clerical  and  conservative 
principles,  and  yet  able  to  take  such  a  view  of  matters  as 
scarcely  to  betray  ecclesiastical  prejudice  or  political  bias. 
Seriously  speaking,  that  is  just  what  1  wish.  I  understand 
the  clerical  spirit  and  mind  to  be  that  which  regards  truth 
and  justice  above  all  things,  which  believes  what  it  believes 
flnnly  and  intelligently,  but  with  a  belief  that  is  fully 
convinced  that  truth  and  justice  must  in  the  end  confirm  the 
/  doetiiue  that  it  uphokls ;  with  a  belief  that  jmrty  statement 
and  highly-coloured  pictures  of  friend  and  foe  are  dangerous 
enemies  of  truth  and  justice,  and  damage  in  the  long  run  the 
cause  that  employs  them.'  * 

This  profession  of  belief,  coming  from  an  earnest  and 
reserved  man,  is,  by  itself,  a  valuable  clue  to  his  aspira- 
tions and  character.  There  are  no  mystic  dreams,  no 
crafty  pleading  or  narrow-minded  fanaticism,  in  the 
books  of  this  Anglican  divine.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
conspicuous  for  common-sense,  scrupulous  fairness,  and 
breadth  of  view.  It  is  not  to  a  Gfriirer  or  a  Janssen,  for 
whom  history  was  the  handmaid  of  theology,  that  we 
should  liken  the  late  Bishop  of  Oxford,  but  rather  to  the 
single-minded,  wonderful  Benedictine  scholars  of  a  former 
age,  to  a  Mabillon,  for  instance.    Rare,  indeed,  are  the 


» 


ft 
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clerical 
writings.  He  believes  in  progi'ess  on 
religious  grounds ;  he  is  sure  that  God  is  leading,  but 
never  forcing,  mankind  towards  better  things.  He  is 
apt  to  look  to  the  Church  for  temperate,  constructive 
work.  He  abhors  the  Puritans  for  their  vulgarity,  arro- 
gance, h>'pocrisy,  and  despotism.  Still  he  acknowledges 
some  good  points  even  in  these,  his  bitterest  enemies ; 
he  fools  bound  to  side  with  them  in  their  resistance  to 
religious  and  political  oppression. 

Stubbe's  aptitude  to  take  in  the  many  sides  of  a 
subject  did  not  come  from  weakness  of  conviction  or 
uncertainty  of  view  ;  it  w^as  intimately  connected  with  the 
ideal  aims  of  the  historian.  Truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  hut  the  truth — this  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  seek ;  and  his  repeated  declarations  in  this  sense  are 
not  truisms  or  mere  ornaments  of  speech.  The  strict 
research  of  truth,  when  it  comes  to  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  a  scholar's  life,  educates  him  in  a  certivin 
Bense,  and  warns  him  more  especially  against  particu- 
lar failings.  The  Bishop  was  exceedingly  distrustful  of 
anjrtliing  which  might  look  like  partisanship  or  shar|> 
practice.  He  is  hardly  in  touch  with  modem  sympathies 
when  he  jests  about  the  invention  of  printing  as  inducing^  ' 
people  to  write,  not  for  the  sake  of  saying  what  they\. 
think,  but  in  the  hope  of  catching  readers.  But  he 
indicates  a  dangerous  vice  of  modem  journalism  when 
he  protests  against  the  *  niggling '  spirit  of  reviewers,  who 
try  before  all  things  to  pick  holes  in  a  book  instead  of 
discovering  the  authors  meaning,  and  drawing  a  fair 
estimate  of  his  results.*  It  is  not  to  Macauhiy  or  even  to 
Hallazn  that  Stubbs  looked  for  models  of  historical  treat- 
ment, but  f^n  T^pTcft-  the  _gr§at-Jiiaatfiii  of  'objective  *  his- 
^^ — ,*  like  himself  a  Conservative  by  temperament,  who 

cvcd^reputation  byexplaining  the  cause  and  necessity^ 
of  chaq^c*_^^o  wonder  that  it  is  not  in  modem  epochs 
fEaTthe  Professor  of  Modem  History  felt  most  at  home, 
bat  in  the  Middle  Ages,  whore  he  sought  the  deep  roots 
of  the  present,  whilo  evading  its  clamorous  contentions 
and  doubtful  issues.f 

And  yet  the  Professor  of  Modem  History  would  not 


\ 
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have  willingly  exchanged  liis  chair  for  that  of  Ancient 
History,  although  the  latter  ih  even  more  remote  froiu 
the  strife  of  modern  party.    There  were  other  drawbacks 
in  its  case.    According  to  Stubbs's  view,  Jiistprian 
ancient  world  "are  too  apt  to  consider  mankind  in 
dbstract,  to  amuse  themselves  witli  principles,  ^Jwiier^^I:;^ 
He  himself  felt  exceedingly  cautious  in  respect  of  abstract 
reasoning  and   generalisations.   -He  not  only  criticises 
sweeping  theories  like  that  of  Freeman's  unity  of  history 
or  Carlyle*8  Gospel  of  Force»  but  he  draws  a  distinct  line^ 
between  his  work  and  tha^of  n  pHlosophfiimiL^a  man. 
of  science.    In  his  lecture   on~"Canon  Law  he   gives   a 
humorous  expression  to  his  views. 

*  A  lawyer,  no  doubt,  would  make  short  work  of  the  subject, 

and   pronounce  a  dofiuito   judfrmont,  without  misgiving,  on 

(any  subject,  historical  or  otiicr,  human  or  divine,  on  which 


he  had  evidence  before  him  ;  and  a  philosopher  would  syate- 
y^tisor  to  his  own  b^atisf action,  any  accumulation  of  ^IfitaalSL.^ 
that  could  possibly  be  i*eferred  to  the  categories  of  cause 
and  effect.  The  studeut  of  history  has  not,  ex  o^cio^ny 
such  privilege  of  infallibility;  the  highest  ixjint  to  which ^ 
^n  ri<o  is  the  entire  conviction  of  his  own_ijfnoi*ance  nn 
incapacity  before  the  vast  material  of  Ms  investigation. 


Of  course,  there  is  something   more  than  scepticism 
behind  this  distrust  of  generalisations. 

*  Shall  I  be  saying  too  much  if  I  say  at  once  that  one  great 
objection  to  the  very  idea  of  reducing  History  to  the  lines  and 
rules  of  exact  science  lies  in  the  fact  that  generalisations 
become  obscure  and  more  useless  as  they  gixiw  wider,  and, 
as  they  grow  narrower  and  more  special,  cease  to  have  any 
value  as  generalisations  at  all.*    (*  Lectures,*  p.  89.)   And  again  ; 

•  A  perpetual  straining  after  the  abstract  idea  or  law  of  change, 
the  constant  "accentuation,"  as  it  is  called,  of  principles  In 

\    historical  writing,  invariably  marks  a  narrow  view  of  truth, 
'  a  want  of  mastery  over  detail^?,  and  a  bias  towards  foregone 
conclusions.*     ('Const.  Hist.*  iii,  510,) 

/       On  the  few  occasions  when  Stubbs  himself  indulges  in 

/    what  he  contemptuously  describes  as  the  '  common-places  ' 

of  generalisation,  his  efforts  are  not,  indeed,  of  a  very  high 

/      order,  and  seem  to  holt  between  truisms  and  fallacies. 


LeoturcB,  p.  14. 
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n  witli  a  thorough  knowledge  of  facts  is  not  f 
ills  hest  when  he  essays  to  be  'sententious.*  Nor  is  it' 
strange  that  a  thinker  endowed  with  strong  common- 
sense  clearly  realised  the  difference  between  history,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  sciences  employing  experiments  and 
quantitative  analysis,  on  the  other.  In  spita  of  all  this, 
Stubbs  is  just  one  of  those  historians  whoso  work  may 
be  cited  as  an  example  of  a  scientific  treatment  not  pre- 
tending to  exactness.  Guided  by  his  investigating  spirit, 
he  has  analysed  a  great  subject  in  an  almost  exhaustive 
manner.  It  is  not  by  the  gift  of  direct  intuition,  or 
by  ima*,'inativo  power,  or  by  the  brilliancy  of  rhetoric 
and  style,  that  he  has  attained  his  high  place  among 
historians,  but  bj  *  an  unlimited  capacity  for  taking  pains,*  _ 
and  by  the  yet  greater  capacity  for  directing  his  study  to 
general  conclusions.  These  conclusions,  for  all  their  un- 
9fiBunxing^  ma.itcr-of-fact  Appearance,  are  of  high  valu6 
tor  the  formation  of  opinions  on  national  character,  con- 
stitutional development,  and  the  relation  between  men 
and  institutions. 

In    the  case  of  Bishop   Stubbs,  as   in  that   of  other 
eminent  men,  the  course  of  a  life's  work  is  instinct  with  a 
certain  dramatic  interest,  although  its  external  aspect  is 
devoid  of  accidents  and  excitement.     He  started  from  a 
psychological   problem,  from  a  conflict  of  leading  ideas 
which  it  took  a  strong   man's   labour  to  overcome.      A 
cautious  and  sober-minded  thinker  and  student,  with  a 
deep  distrust  of  dogmatism,  partisanship,  and  imaginative 
flights,  he  was  draiivn  by  the  investigating  spirit  to  a  study 
of  the  human  past  with  its  tantalising  obscurities,  con- 
troversies, uncertainties  of  cause  and  motive.     It  is  not 
the  occasional  scepticism  but  the  constructive  character 
of  his  work  which  is  remarkable  from  this  point  of  view. 
The  wish  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  to  discover  the  deep 
roots  of  English   life,  as  well  as  impatience  of  modem 
polemics,  led  him  to  select  the  Middle  Ages  as  his  par- 
ticular field  of^tudy.     But  the  iuvestigatorhad  more  than 
ever  to  reckon  in  this  case  with  the  incompleteness  and 
obscurity  of  e\ndenco.     His  earher  efforts  were  naturally 
directed   towards  the  collection  of  materials  and  their 
critical  sifting.    The  editions  prepared  for  the  Rolls  Series 
justly  rank  as  models  of  this  kind. 

The  criticism  of  authorities,  as  exhibited  i^  th^  £»rp- 
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faces  to  these  editious,  ia  especially  characterised 
remarkable  moderation.  All  the  ciroumstances  which 
may  throw  light  on  authorHliip,  information,  methodB, 
political  bias,  aiv)  collected  and  examined  with  caro,  but 
the  limits  between  the  ascertained,  the  probable,  the 
possible,  and  the  unknown,  are  defmed  with  the  utmost 
scrupulousness.  We  are  never  led  into  those  mazes  of 
assumption  and  hypothesis  which  are  tqo_  pftenT  tlie 
bewildering  outcome  of  investigations  in  this 
Further,  these  prefaces  do  not  concern  them.- .  i .  j^ 
merely  with  critical  preparations  for  the  reconstruiv 
tion  of  hifitory,  but  proceed  to  this  reconstruction  itself. 
Stubbs  was  fully  convinced  of  the  imporfraTirri  of  th> 
p(>rsttiial  aide  of  hiatoxj*  *md  gave  to  it  much  of  his 
time.  History*'  cannot  be  read  as  a  chess  problem,  he 
said.  It  is  needless  to  mention  that  his  contributions  to 
'external'  history  have  enriched  it  with  a  ntimber  of 
sound  and  productive  results :  the  essays  on  the  ex>ocli5 
of  Dunstan,  of  Henry  II,  of  Richard  I,  of  the  first  two 
Edwards,  are  among  the  best  that  have  been  written  on 
the  general  history  of  England.  Still,  it  is  not  in  this 
direction  that  Stubbs  found  employment  for  his  greatest 
abilities.  He  lacked  the  sense  of  form  and  colour  which 
make^  the  painter,  and  the  strength  of  real  or  feigned 
feeling  which  makes  the  orator.  He  pever  attempted 
to  picture  scenes,  and  he  seldom  succeeded  in  beings 
eloquent.  The  want  of  warmth  and  artistic  power  is 
very  noticeable  in  liis  portraits  of  great  men,  of  which, 
as  in  duty  bound,  he  has  left  many.  Touches  of  fancy 
occasionally  occur,  as  when  he  likens  Henry  II  to  one 
of  those  mighty  and  restless  spirits  of  medieval  legend 
who  build  up  gigantic  castles  in  a  night,  to  see  theza,; 
crumble  away  at  dawn  ;  but  such  instances  are  rare.  IM 
is  quite  exceptional  that  an  actor  on  the  scene  of  history 
elicits  from  the  reserved  spectator  an  outburst  of  passion, 
as  does  John  Lackland,  the  gambler-king.  As  a  rule  wo 
get  fidl  enumerations  of  qualities  and  vices,  sound  appre- 
ciations of  policy,  and  well-balanced  contrasts  between 
fathers  and  sons  or  between  political  competitors,  Artistift. 
synthesis  is  a  matter,  not  of  argument,  but  of  intuition; 
and  the  life  which  a  Michelet  or,  in  a  widely  different" 
manner,  a  Banke  imparted  to  their  personages,  dot 
come  from  reasoning.     To  infuse  it  into  his  per^ 
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38  was  not  one  of  Stubbs's  gifte.  A  signiBcant  in- 
stance  is  afforded  by  the  elaborate  lectures  on  Henry 
Vlll's  career;  they  are  judicious  and  convincing,  but 
we  do  not  receive  from  them  a  \ivid  impression  of  the 
lion  gi'adually  awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
ovorwholniing  strenj^th. 

The  defects  of  the  Bishop  in  this  respect  are  hardly 
to  be  explained  by  dryness  of  disposition  or  indifference, 
for  ho  w^as  a  man  of  keen  feelings,  warm  affections,  and 
strong  likes  and  dlHlikos.  Behind  all  these  {Miiastaking 
estimates  of  character  one  i)erceive9  some  uncertainty  in 

I  the  writer's  mind.  His  grasp  of  personality  and  personal 
action_is_  hardly  adequate  :  he  seems  to  require  soniething 
more  solid  than  human  disposition  to  use  his  best  tools. 
Cluea  to  the  perplexities  which  beset  the  historian  are 
often  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  How  is  one  to  judge 
of  a  man's  intentions  and  character  on  the  strength  of 

I  prejudiced,  conflicting,  fragmentary  testimony  ?  The 
surest  way  is,  after  all,  to  look  to  results,  although  a 
judgment  based  on  the  examination  of  results  must 
needs  disregard  motives  and  assume  an  impersonal 
aspect.*  In  this  way  Dr  Stubbs  was  gradually  led  t< 
|k  the  domain  which  was  to  be  particularly  his  own.  Mcn^ 
B  are  intricate  beings,  made  up  of  half-fulfilled  promise 
and  irrational  strivings ;  but  their  efforts  create  institu- 

•  tions  which,  in  their  impersonal  development,  are  loss 
liable  to  l>e  misrepresented  by  contemporaries,  and  afford 
'  better  scope  for  the  thoughtful  observer  of  history.  It 
is  not  the  'false  glare  of  arms '  nor  the  details  of  personal 
achievement  which  give  the  decisive  impulses  to  a  nation^s 

P  destinies,  but  the  slow  processes  of  its  internal  growth." 
It  is  not,  however,  merely  in  the  mechanism  of  iustitu- 
tions  that  the  expression  of  these  internal  forces  is  to  bo 
Bought.  History  has  to  deal  with  organism,  not  with 
mechanism ;  and  institutions  can  be  studied  as  products 
of  organic  forces. 

•If  (he  remarks)  *  there  be  snch  a  thing  as  national  character, 
it  roust  be  closely  connected  with  national  histitutions.     In 
ooe  state  of  society  they  grow  out  of  it;  in  another  it  is 
»ned  by  thera  until  it  seems  to  grow  out  of  them.    They 
klope  together  in  a  free  state  ;  in  a  subject  one  they  affect 


•  CoQS^  Uiat  iU  510, 
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ouo  another  by  assimilation  or  opposition  according  to  th 
nature  and  dui-ation  of  the  pressure.     AVhat  is  merely  a 
probable  Hi>eculation  at  the  best,  in  i*egai-d  of  character,  is, 
however,  a  true  story  applied  to  institutions/     ('Introduc- 
tions/ p.  110.) 

Thus  it  ia  in  the  study  of  constitutional  development 
that  the  Bishop  found  a  fit  subject  for  the  unfettered  uso 
of  his  best  faculties — patient  and  exhaustive  observation, 
scrupulous  judgment,  and  a  harmonious  conception  of 
life.  Instead  of  having  to  deixl  with  the  moods  and  feats 
of  individuals,  he  rose  to  an  appreciation  of  the  growth 
of  a  collective  i)ersonality,  the  English  nation  itself  in  it» 
working  order  and  character. 

It  may  bo  added  that  the  attention  of  Dr  Stubbs 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  institutions  of  the  people  and 
to  its  classes  as  political  factors.  He  certainly  was  no 
blind  to  the  importance  of  economic  processes  and  of  th 
development  of  private  law,  which  are  also  condition! 
with  which  the  histoiy  of  society  has  to  reckon.  But  b< 
was  not  a  trained  economist  or  lawyer ;  and  there  were 
many  historical  questions  which,  as  he  thought,  could  bo 
left  to  the  care  of  specialists  in  economy  and  law.  We 
understand  the  rise  of  Common  Law  better  nowadays, 
and  do  not  think  of  connecting  Bractons  treatise  with 
Segrave's  particular  influence.  Ono  of  our  best  guides 
in  early  Common  Law,  Professor  Maitland,  has  taught  us 
also  a  good  deal  about  Canon  Law  in  England  which 
does  not  coincide  with  Stubbs's  previsions,  although  it 
will  always  remain  to  the  credit  of  the  elder  scholar 
that  he  started  the  enquiry.  The  description  ho  gave  of 
old  English  husbandry,  the  use  he  made  of  Domesday- 
book,  the  paragraphs  he  devoted  to  villainage,  to  the 
Black-death,  to  the  rising  of  1381,  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  The  changes  which  took  place  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  are  treated  exclusively  from  thep~" 
point  of  view  of  combinations  and  collisions  betwee^^^ 
political  groups ;  and  the  transformation  of  society  in 
consequence  of  the  passage  from  natural  to  commercial 
husbandly  is  hardly  glanced  at. 

But  when  we  have  taken  note  of  these  shortcomings, 

Almost  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a  historian  who  conceo:: 

trated  his   efforts   on   the   institutional   side  of  history.^ 
there    rcynains  tbe  udmirublc  trcutnjcnt  of  tWs  great""^ 
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of  national  life,  and  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
tetss  of  such  an  achievement. 

*The  growth  of  our  constitutioxi  L  (ho  soyaX'wJiS  never* 

I  during  tlje  Middle  Agoa,  sensibly  affected  by  nhilo*  — 

.;.^«I  or  doctrinaire  viSvsT  The  several  steps  of  growth 
TO  been  almost  always  of  a  character  that  might  seem 
ental  were  it  not  that,  even  in  their  most  exiwrimental 
s,  thoy  testify  to  an  increasing  confidence  on  the  part  of 
rulers  in  the  wisdom  of  trusting  to  the  people,  and  a  corre- 
epondinf^  sense  on  the  jwople's  i>art  of  the  wistlom  of  a  just 
and  moderate  use  of  their  powers  as  the  surest  way  to  retain 
and  increaso  them. . . .  As  law  t(K)k  the  place  of  des]X>tism, 
and  organisation  succeeded  to  routine;  as  i>eaoo  and  security 
incTOftCcd  wealth,  and  the  consciousness  of  wealth  made  peace 
nd  eeciirity  more  precious ;  as  the  people  cilucated  them- 
Ivea  by  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  and  economical  powers 
on  a  small  scale  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  powers  on  a  great  j^ 
scale — the  advance  towards  a  more  or  less  perfect  system  of 
self-government  was  found  to  be  rapidly  accelerating.  The 
source  of  the  advance  was  in  the  deeper  current  to  which  the 
ntward  and  visible  signs  of  it  were  ascribable. . . .  With  the 
snijerilcial  student  and  the  empiric  politician  it  is  too  common 
to  relegate  the  investigation  of  such  changes  to  the  domain  of 
archaeology.  1  shall  not  attempt  to  rebut  the  imputation  ; 
only  if  such  things  are  archaeology ,  then  arclueology  is 
tor>' ;  and  that  is  as  much  as  its  most  fervent  students 
aak  for  it.  If  by  arcliaeology  is  meant  the  science  of 
e  obsolete,  I  deny  that  they  ai*o  archieological ;  it  is  only 
1o  the  plucked  llower  that  the  root  is  archa^)logically  related. 
The  healthy  nation  has  a  memory  as  well  as  aspirations. 
involved  in  ilif  nm  i  iMusness  of  its  identity;  it  has  a  past 
living  tlmu  its  future.  Even  the  energy  that  is 
on  refoi-m  and  re]>entauce  cannot  afford  to  think  of 
that  post  as  the  dead  burying  its  dead.'  * 

The  main  points  of  such  a  development,  ns  brought 
out  in  the  •  Constitulional  History/  are  well  in  keeping 
with  the  fundamental  principles.  It  would  be  impossible 
and  unnecessary  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  chief  events 
in  a  long  and  winding  national  career,  but  we  may  bo 
allowed  to  mention  some  turnings  on  the  significnnco 
of  which  Stubbs  laid  particular  stress.  He  starts  as  a 
thorough  Germanist    Without  denying  possible  analogies 


^ 


*  Preface  to  the  'Chronicle  of  Roger  of  Uovecten ' ;  '  Historical  lulroduc- 
tp  tbe  BoUs  Series;  pp.  SOI,  SOS, 
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in  Celtic  custom  and  some  influence  of  Roman  civilisa- 
tion, he  does  not  see  sufficient  reason  for  assigning  to 
these  factors  a  definite  place  in  tracing  the  origins  of 
English  institutions.  The  'Germania'  of  Tacitus  gives 
us  one  of  the  first  glimpses  of  the  germs  of  English 
political  arrangements ;  and,  in  a  sense,  the  Teutonic 
charactor  of  Anglo-Saxon  society  Tvas  oven  more  marked 
than  that  of  Germany  on  the  Rhine.  Taking  its  start 
from  this  fact,  Anglo-Saxon  development  arrives  ulti- 
mately at  a  characteristic  result — at  the  formation 
and  vitality  of  self-governing  local  bodies.  The  shires, 
hundreds,  and  townships  retain  a  power  of  tenacious 
growth  even  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  state  as  a  unity  has 
*  run  to  seed '  and  has  fallen  a  prey  to  foreign  invaders. 
Those  foreigners  have  brought  to  England  the  discipline 
of  ^n  energetic  central  administration ;  and  the  inter- 
penetration  of  the  opposing  elements  in  centre  and 
localities  shapes  the  course  of  further  development.  The 
county  appears  as  a  fully  formed  combination  of  social 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  lociil  administmf  idii :  id 

step^is    achieved   when    the    Icing    utilist  :^    Lh        .      .^ 
organisation  for  the  purposes  of  justice ;   and  the  next^ 
step  brings  the  country  together   in   the   formation  of 
a  national  parliament.*  " 

Parliamentary  government,  as  it  appears  in  Montfort  s 
scheme,  and  more  definitely  in  Edward  Is  system,  was 
the  product,  not  only  of  a  concentration  of  local  machinery', 
but  also  of  a  concentration  of  estates  ;  and  it  is  import- 
imt  to  notice  the  peculiarity  of  this  process  in  England. 
The  estates  meet  in  common  action,  and  are  represented 
by  bodies  which  soon  assume  the  character  of  nationaT 
and  not  of  class  institutions.  This  is  already  perceptible 
m  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastiail  order,  which 
ceases  to  be  an  estate  when  the  lower  clergy  leave 
Parliament  for  Convocation,  and  in  the  constitution  of 
the  peerage,  which  connects  it  with  a  dignity  in  the 
king's  council  instead  of  creating  a  class  ennobled  by 
blood.  But  the  most  important  feature  of  all  is  the 
representative  character  of  the  knights  of  the  shires^^, 
who  attend  as  deputies  of  local  organisations  and  not  of  _ 
cjiasaes,  and  are  naturally  drawn  into  a  common  channel 
with  the  burgesses  and  not  with  the  barons. 


I 
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The  chief  institution  of  English  political  life,  Parlia- 
ment, acquires  its  characteristic  shape  in  the  course  of 
the  fourt^^nth  century,  and  is  less  prominent  in  the 
fifteenth.  But  the  hiatory-of  this  latter  epoch  is  full  of 
meaning  for  the  future.  It  is  noteworthy  for  the  dis- 
placement of  classes  and  the  beguiuing  of  the  struggles 
between  prerogative  and  Parliament.  It  is  ushered  in" 
by  Richard  ETs  premature  attempt  at  absolutism,  and 
proceeds  with  the  pjC^Kiftture  ^rial  of  parliamentary 
■yemment  in  the  Lancastrian  time.     In  these  oscilla- 

loDS  of  the  political__peixdulujn  we  may  already  notice 
the  play  of  forces  which   subsequently  manifest  them- 
»^ves  in  the  Tudor  dictatorship  and  the  anti-constitu-_ 
tional    policy  of   the  Stuarts,  on  the   one  hand,  in  the 
.dicalisni  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  other.'   Happily 

'or  England  neither  extreme  prevailed  in  the  long  run ; 
and  the  compromise  of  16S8  was  won  as  the  crowning 
t  of  a  clicqucred  history,  in  which  wo  need  not  single 
heroes  and  criminals,  but  ought  rather  to  look  for 
opposing  forces,  represented  by  men  most  of  w^hom  were 
■well-intentioned  and  honest  in  their  ways,  although  every 
one  brought  his  share  of  prejudice  and  violence  into  tho 
contest.  It  Tvas  for  the  nation  at  large  to  draw  the 
balance  of  these  conflicting  tendencies  in  the  longer  span 
of  life  which  is  given  to  it ;  and  England  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  wise,  enduring,  and  fortunate,  although  not  always 
consequent  and  thorough  in  her  aims.  One  may  be 
tempted  to  apply  to  the  whole  course  of  English  con- 
stitutional history  the  remarks  made  by  Dt  Stubbs  in 
regard  to  one  of  its  periods. 

'  If  the  result  is  a  compromiae,  it  is  one  made  between  parties 
which,  by  honesty  and  jjatriotism,  are  entitled  to  uauke  with 
one  another  terms  which  do  not  give  to  each  all  that  he  might 
«fik;  and  justly  so,  for  the  subjects  on  which  the  compromise 
tnma,  the  relations  of  Clnireh  and  State,  land  and  commerce, 
teauro  and  citiy-euship,  homage  and  allegiance,  social  freedom 
and  civil  obligatiou,  are  matters  on  which  different  ages  and 
different  nations  have  differed  in  theory,  and  on  which  even 
itesmen  and  philosophers  have  failed  to  come  to  a  general 
iusion,  alike  applicable  to  all  ages  aud  nations,  as  the 
of  good  government.'     (*  Const.  Hist.'  ii,  304.) 
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The  scholar  who  began  his  academic  career  by  stating 
the  truism  that  '  there  are  few  questions  on  which  as 
much  may  not  be  said  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other,' 
seemed  particularly  fit  to  understand  and  to  expound 
the  history  of  these  struggles  and  compromises. 

Stubbs  was  wont  to  steady  himself  in  his  course,  and  to 
illustrate  his  meaning,  by  comparisons  between  England 
and  its  neighbours,  France,  Germany,  Spain— comparisous 
which  brought  into  relief  the  special  features  of  each 
case,  but  never  savoured  of  an  invidious  or  self-complacent 
disposition.  We  may  take  example  from  the  Bishop  and 
place  for  a  moment  by  his  side  one  or  two  of  his  com- 
peers in  historical  learning  in  order  to  make  out  more 
clearly  his  stature  and  complexion.  He  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  Waitz,  the  great  student  of  German  *  Ver- 
fassungsgeschichte ' ;  and  on  the  shelves  of  all  historical 
libraries,  by  the  side  of  his  volumes,  may  be  seen  the 
books  of  another  cniiuent  German — Gnoist«  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  dispute  which  of  the  thrco  is  more  conspicuous 
for  vast  knowledge  and  working  strength.  But  it  may 
fairly  ibe  asserted  that  Stubbs  is  superior  to  Waitz  in  the 
clearness  and  finnness  of  his  exposition,  and  superior  to 
Gneist  in  scholarly,  single-minded  treatment  of  historical 
facta.  Waitz's  descriptions  resemble  sometimes  a  vast 
canvas  filled  with  blurred  outlines  and  contradictory 
shades,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  either  figures 
or  groups.  Gneist  knew  too  much  beforeliund  what  he 
was  going  to  find  in  EngHsh  history.  Ho  was  trying  to 
teach  his  countrymen  reverence  for  monarchy  and  the 
self-government  of  the  gentry ;  and  he  would  never  have 
w^ritten  the  words — which  may  stand  as  a  brief  summary 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  'Constitutional  History*: — 

"Die  idea  of  a  constitution  in  wliicli  eac-h  class  of  society 
shoidd,  so  soon  as  it  was  fitted  for  the  trust,  be  admitted  to 
a  share  of  power  and  control,  and  in  which  national  action 
should  be  determined  by  the  baluuco  maintained  between  the 
forces  thug  combined,  never  perhaps  presented  itself  to  the 
mind  of  any  medieval  politician. .  . .  Yet,  in  the  long  run,  this 
has  been  the  ideal  towartls  which  the  healthy  development  of 
national  life  in  Europe  has  constantly  tended,  only  tlio  steps 
towards  it  have  not  been  taken  to  sipt  a  proc^onoelved 
theory/    (*  Const,  Hist/  ii,  158. J 
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III. 

'Tt  IS  natural  to  compare  the  *  Lectures  on  European 
History/  published   only   last   year,  with   the   series  on 
Medieval  and.  Modem  History  collected  in  1880.    hi  both 
lh«i_constitutional    element    is    almost    entirely  absent, 
while  in  l>6lh  Dr  Stubbs  has  a  free  field   for  his  vivid 
realisation  of  character — a  quality  which  is  prominent 
in  his  'Introductions  to  the  Rolls  Series/    Nevertheless 
the  differences  between   the   two  A'olumes  are  strongly 
marked.     The  several  lectures  on  Medieval  and  Modem 
History  were  given   at  considerable  intervals,   on  sub- 
jects more  or  less  self-contained,  but  generally  in  close 
relation    to    his    special   studies.      They  were    probably 
I     intended  for  publication,  and  were  duly  corrected  for  the 
Hpress.     The  European  series  covers  a  period  very  long, 
wde,  and  complex  ;  there  is  a  common  plot  round  which 
the  lectures  are  constructed ;  there  is  an  express  disclaimer 
of  research ;  the  lecturer's  learning  reveals  itself  rather 
in  the  ripeness  of  conclusions  than  in  the  novelty  of  facts. 
There   is  no  sign  of  preparation    for  publication;    it  is 
possible  to  discover  pardonable  slips,  pleasing  indiscretions, 
1^  tantalising   inconsistencies.      They  are    in    fact    Oxford 
^ktermlnal  lectures  at  their  best,  aiming  rather  at  utility^ 
Bthau  elegance,  didactic  rather  than  literary.     They  were 
W  helped   then,  as  they  still  are  for  those  who   knew  the 
lecturer,  by  the  sympathy  of  the  voice  and  the  laughter 
in  the  eyes.     It  is  not  print  itself,  but  the  preparation  for 
J      print  that  dims  the  speakers  eye  and  silences  his  voice. 
H  It  is  certain  that  a  book  should  never  bo   delivered  as 
^  lectures,  but  not  so  clear  that  lectures  should  never  be 
printed  as  a  book.    The  spontaneity  of  informal  lectures, 
aa   of   impromptu   letters,    makes   them   easier   reading. 
I       Byron  is  less  exliausting  than  Horace  Walpole,     It  may 
H  even  be  regretted  that  the  editor  excised  the  lecturer's 
V  Colloquialisms,  a  euphemism  at  times  for  curses  hurled  at 
P    objectionable  historical  characters. 

In  Dr  Stubbs  there  was  a  compound  of  criticism  and 
kindliness,  impulse  and  caution.  On  the  whole  the  impulse 
and  criticism  were  the  more  closely  mingled,  and,  though 
no  more  real  than  the  other  qualities,  lay  nearer  to  the 
surface  of  his  character,  and  hence  are  more  apparent  in 
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an  uncorrected  work.  Had  he  printed  these  lectures,  tM 
strong  expressions  of  prejudice  might  have  been  softened 
down;  and  he  might  have  suppressed  the  sting-tailed 
witticisms  which  are  not  epigrams,  nor  exactly  o^vfuopa, 
but  rather  d-rrpoo-BoK^Tat  such  as, 

'Alva  was  too  able  a  minister  to  let  well  alone.'  'Alen^on 
was  a  prince  of  no  principle,  bad  temper,  aud  small  capacity 
except  for  giving  trouble/  •  Scarcely  any  age  has  seen  three 
such  (great  men)  as  Oxenstiem,  Richelieu  and  Wallenstein, 
alive  at  the  same  time :  altogether  the  mischief  they  worked 
in  EurojiG  has  never  been  exceeded  until  the  advent  of 
Napoleon.' 

He  would  certainly  have  deleted  the  not  too  cautious 
prophecies  of  the  future  of  Germany  and  Italy,  for  in  his 
published  Essays  Dr  Stubbs  deprecated  the  use  of  pro- 
phecy; and,  indeed,  though  historians  provide  the  materials 
for  prophecy,  their  own  place  is  not  among  the  prophets. 

When  these  lectures  were  delivered,  England  and 
Oxford  were  flooded  by  a  wave  of  Liberalism.  The 
lecturers  criticism  was  therefore  all  the  more  Conserva- 
tive. He  rarely  took  the  accepted  view  or  followed  the 
popular  historian.  It  is  fair  to  remember  that  views" 
wliich  have  now  become  commonplaces,  were  at  that  time, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  average  half-educated  Liberal,  heresies. 
It  was  then  usual  to  believe  that  Charles  V  aimed  at 
xmiversal  domination ;  that  Maurice  of  Saxony  was  the 
hero,  Philip  of  Hesse  the  martyr,  of  the  Reformation,  and 
William  of  Orange  both  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  Liberalism 
had  always  found  its  champion  in  the  Hohenzollem 
as  against!  the  Habsburg.  For  the  reign  of  Charles  V 
English  readers  still  pinned  their  faith  on  Robertson  ; 
and  Robei-tson's  'characteristic  unfairness'  was  due  to 
his  exclusive  reliance  on  French  sources  and  on  such  old 
German  Protestants  as  wrote!  in  Latin.  In  Netherland 
history  Motley  held  the  field;  and  for  the  American 
historian  every  republican  Protestant  was  saint  or  hero. 

The  worship  of  Robertson  and  Motley  was  for  T>t 
Stubbs  idolatry  ;  and  he  set  himself  to  destroy  it.  In  his 
more  elaborate  criticism  of  Robertson  he  acknowledges 
his  great  qualities  and  services,  but  in  his  running  com- 
ments he  is  unsparing.  When  blaming  Motley's  concep- 
tion of  Chai'lea  V,  ho  apparently  includes  him  among 
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rellij^ent  and  incompetent  critics  * ;  while  later  he 
■ibes  him  as  being  *  as  inferior  to  Prescott  in  fairness, 
as  in  the  language  in  which  he  records  his  impressionB* — 
a  coorageous  utternnce  for  those  days,  though  it  might 
I     pass  unchallenged  now.     His  fiercest  denunciation  is,  how- 
IB  eTer.iauuclied  against  the  pro-Prussian  historians  who  sot 
I  themselves  to  prove  that,  while  the  Holienzollems  were' 
J  insignificant,  the  other  governing  powers  were  determin- 
Bately  in_t]tie  wrong,  and  Prussia,  as  soon  as  she  existed, 
P  inv-ariably  in  the  right ;  who  blackened  every  Habsburg 
as  a  tyrant,  strong  or  petty,  shameless  or  subtle ;  who, 
beginning  with  an  imaginary  Charles  V,  and  an  imaginary 
policy   of   universal  empire   and   unflinching  repression, 
represented  the  whole  existence  of  the  dynasty  as  a  sin 
AgahiBt  society.     Intentionally,  as  he  confesses,  he  takes 
a  lenient  view  of  Habsburg  policy,  for  historical  fairness 

■  compels  us  to  lean  to  the  Austrian  side  in  spite  of  its 

■  faults.  ' 

In  his  impulses  Dr  Stubbs  was  sturdily  Teutonic.    He 
Bliad  little  sympathy  for  the  Latin  nations.     For  Spain  he 
Vluul  no  hope,  owing  to  '  the  incurable  wrong-headedness 
m  of  her  politicians.*     He  almost  despaired  of  the  revival 
of  Italy,  because  she  lacked  the  gift  of  governance.     The 
^  development  of   republics  and  despotisms  presented   to 
Hhim  no  interesting  problems  in  the  morphology  of  states : 
\*  their  internal  struggles  (he  says)  are  little  more  worthy 
of  examination  than  the  vagaries  of  a  parish  vestr>'.'     He 
even  justifies  Austrian   rule,  for  *  Italy  richly  deserved 
what  she  got ;   and,  so  far,  it  was  for  the  good  of  the 
world.     She   exchanged   the   shadow   of  liberty  for  the 
SStSBtRnce  of  peace.'    Throughout  the   volume   there   is 
Bcarcely_  a  jjQacL.T^QTsL  ior_France.     Germany,   whether 
represented  by  a  Habsburg  or  not,  by  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, is  hailed  as  England's  natui*al  and  inunemoriaJ 
ally  against  I?Yance.     Dr  Stubbs  saw  in  the  Fran<*e  of  liia 


ly  the  heiress  of  monai*chical  vices  in  a  degraded 
Henry  IV  is  described  as  a  Frenchman  of  the  old 
,  •  without  the  debasement  and  ensavagement  that 
.Qccessive  struggles  of  blood  and  glory  have  produced  in 
"the  Frenchman  of  the  ordinary  type  of  to-day.'  That 
king's  murder  is  a  subject  for  congratulation,  for  his 
intended  humiliation  of  Austria  would  have  been  a  mis- 
turtxuic,  '  since  French  ambition  has  brought  infinitely 
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more  misery  upon  Europe  than  all  the  repressive 
of  Austria  in  all  the  years  of  her  influence.*      Throi 
Henry   IV,   Richelien,   and   Mnzarin    is   traced   with 
unsparing   hand  *the   traditionary  policy   of  France, 
strong  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  then,  but  inodii 
by   the  character  of  the  administrator  ...  in   itself] 
thoroughly  solfiah  and  ungenerous  one/     It  is  fair 
that  the  strictures  on  North  German  intrigues  agj 
the  Habsburgs  are  almost  equally  severe. 
/      In    reviewing    the    religious   aspects   of    his   subjt 
I    Dr  Stubbs  is  Anglican,  as  in  Hurvoying  the  intematioi 
I     he  is  Teutonic.     He  thought  it  easy  for  an  Englishi 
to  bo  fair,  as  far  removed  from  the  persecuting 
sive  instincts  of   seventeenth-century  Jesuitism  as  fi 
the  hypocritical  and  rai)acious  iiitolerauceof  seventeeni 
century  Protestantism.    But  in  his  balance  the  weighl 
the  latter  sink.     Not  infrequent  are  such  alliterations 
Protostiintism  and  plunder,  pirate  and  Puritan  Intel 
For  the  Tliirty  Years'  War  ho  holds  the  Protestant  poi 
the  more  responsible.     Ho  exults  over  the  break-up 
the  Evangelical  Union,  for  it  had  done  no  work  exc< 
to  originate  a  war  in  which  on  every  occasion  it  shirl 
fighting.      So,  too,  he   ascribes  the  Great    Rebelhon 
the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the  English  Puritans  for 
worthless  Elector  Palatine,  which  was  exhausted 
war  began  and  quite  quenched  by  its  ill-success. 
Puritans  forced  the  war,  stopped  the  supplies  necesf 
to  its  maintenance,  drove  tlie  king  into  unconstitutioi 
proceedings,  and  then  made  these  the  pretext  for  ov< 
throwing  the  monarchy. 

His  predilectioiis  for  periods  are  as  outspoken  as  th< 
for  countries  and  parties.    The  sixteenth  century  is  p] 
far  below  the  thirteenth,  as  a  century  of  ideas,  real, 
and  numerous. 

'  Compare  the  one  set  of  men  with  the  other  as  men, 
the  ideas  as  ideas ;  and  the  advantage  is  wonderfully  in  f&i 
of  the  semi-barbarous  age,  above  that  of  the  Kenaissance 
the  Reformation.* 


The  period  of  his  lectures  he  divides  into  three  Acta — i 
age  of  Charles  V.  the  French  Wars  of  ReUgion  with 
war  of  Netherland  Liberation,  and  the  Thirty  Years*  W| 
Of  these  ho  prefers  the  third  to  the  first,  and  the  first, 
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ihe  Beecnd.  Philip  II,  Elisabeth,  and  Henry  IV  are,  ho 
writAS,  siuall  beside  Charles  V,  Henry  VIII,  Francis  I, 
and  Solyman.     On  the  other  hand, 

•the  best  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  men  of  impulse 
more  than  of  principle  .  .  .  even  Liithor  was  a  man  wlio  hnxl 
a  great  purpose  but  an  unoducateJ  and  ilisproporttonate  zeal ; 
whereas  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  impulses  better 
trained,  deeper  seated,  less  easily  roused,  but  more  eoublBtent, 
proportionate,  more  thorough.' 


I 
I 


CromweU  and  Strafford  are  placed  far  above  Maurice  and 
John  Frederick  of  Siixony,  while  even  the  convictions, 
purpose,  and  statesmanship  of  William  of  Orange,  who 
is  an.  admitted  exception  to  the  generalisation,  will  liardl y 
bear  comparison  with  tlio  heroes  of  the  sevontoonth 
oentiuy,  much  of  his  glory  depending,  indeed,  on  the 
contrast  with  contemporary  statesmen.  After  this  last 
verdict,  Dr  Stubbs  concludes  his  Second  Act,  the  most 
melodramatic  period  that  the  raodoi-n  world  has  known, 
with  this  strange  envoi — 'But  we  have  had  enough  of 
him  and  perhaps  of  all  of  thera.  The  period  is  not  a 
lively  one'  In  such  utterances  there  is  a  petulance,  an 
impatience,  almost  a  perversity,  characteristic  of  impulse, 
and  absent  from  his  greater  work.  The  expressions 
might  pass  for  extempore  ebullitions  and  aiFectations,  if 
they  were  not  in  the  one  set  of  lectures  committed  by 
himself  to  print,  and  in  the  other  to  writing. 

The  author's  power  as  writer,  teacher^   and  thinker 
might  well  be  illustrated  from  the  *  Lectures  on  European 
History.*      Imbedded   in  the  easy,  homely  narrative  are 
passages  of  high  hterary  excellence — due  either  to  excep- 
tional finish,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  or 
Indignation  upon  which  preparation  for  press  might  have 
acted  as  a  damper.    Nowhere  has  his  natural  vigour  of 
expression   received  freer  play  than  in  liis  character  of 
Charles  V,  unfortunately   too   elaborate   to  quote   here. 
A  marked  feature  is  the  constant  employment  of  com- 
parisons, a  reflex  no  doubt  ofbis  own  vivid  interest  in 
personality,  but  also,  perhaps,  the  skilful  lecturer  s  de\*ico; 
for  nothing  so  surely  arrests  attention  when  wandering 
from  the  course  of  narrative.     Occasionally  centuries  far 
apart  are  brought  into  immediate  juxtaposition.     Thus 
Prussian    policy   in    1S66    is    denounced    as    immeasur- 
Yol.  202.— iVo.  402,  D 
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ably  falser,  immeasurably  more  dishonest  than  that  of 
Charles  Y.  Again,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  identify  the 
actual  modem  statesman  to  whom  Henry  IV  is  compared 
in  the  following  description  of  the  French  king's  oppor- 
tunist conscience : — 

*Like  the  statesman  of  the  present  day,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  training  his  conscience  to  believe  that 
the  course  most  expedient  for  him  at  the  moment  was  the 
one  which  his  higher  nature  recommended  to  him,  which  ihe 
development  of  his  own  views  showed  him  to  be  the  right,  nay, 
which,  under  a  different  form,  was  the  course  which  he  had 
always  intended  to  hold.  Such  a  form  of  character  ...  In- 
volves very  many  decided  advantages  to  the  nation  that  he 
governs,  and  is  not  unf requently  found  in  connexion  with  a 
genuine  love  of  the  people,  and  a  purpose,  mainly  honest,  of 
working  for  their  good.  Still,  it  is  a  lack  of  principle,  and  as 
such,  a  fault/ 

More  often  the  comparisons  lie  vnthin  jthe  four  comers 
of  the  lectures,  such  as  that  of  the  character  and  conduct 
of  John  Frederick  and  Philip  of  Hesse,  of  the  toleration 
of  Henry  lY  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian  11,  of  the 
military  talents  of  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein,  of  the  poli- 
tical ideals  of  Wallenstein  and  his  master  Ferdinand  H, 
of  the  courageous  perseverance  of  Ferdinand  11  and  the 
cowardly  presimiption  of  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine. 
The  teacher  is,  perhaps,  at  his  best  in  the  last  pages  of 
the  book,  where  he  shows  how  neatly  his  long  subject 
may  be  classified  and  labelled,  only  to  prove  that  thia 
very  tidiness  hides  away  half  the  truth.  The  whole  is 
/  permeated  by  the  play  of  thought,  Dr  Stubbs  is  always 
'  thinking  and  making  others  think.  This  is  why  he  is  so 
often  reputed  dull  and  difficult,  for  thinking  is  to  most 
men  difficult  and  to  many  dulL 
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n.— HORACE  WALPOLE  AND  WILLIAM  COWPEll, 

.  Ute  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole^  fourth  Earl  of  Orford, 
Chronologically  arranged  and  edited  with  notes  and 
indices  by  Mrs  Paget  Toynbee.  Sixteen  vola.  In 
progress.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1903, 
2,  The  Correspoiulence  of  WiUiain  Cotopei',  Arranged 
rn  chronological  order  with  annotations  by  Thomas 
Wright.  Four  vols.  London ;  Hoddcr  and  Stoughton, 
1901. 

Lktfkr- WRITERS    appeal    to  our    sympathies    in    many 
different  ways.     The  historical   interest  of   the  subject- 
matter,  the  charm  of  the   style,  the  frankness  of   the 
autobiographical    self-revelation,    in    combination    with 
other    qualities    of    infinite   variety,   contribute    to    the 
attraction.       In    Walpole,    we    are    fascinated    by    the 
material   and   the  form ;   in   Cowper,   by  the  man   and 
his  manner.     It   is  indeed   scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
greater  contrasts  than  those  which  are  presented  by  the 
oorrespondence  of  the  two  men ;  and  the  letters  of  both 
are  significant  of  their  respective  Uves  and  characters, 
Walpole,  living  among  the  Gothic  artificijilitips  of  Straw- 
berry HiU,  sharing  in  all   the  brilliant  gaieties  of  the 
aristocratic  world,   conversant  with    every  intrigue   of 
placeman    or   fine    lady,  is    full    of    point,   glitter,   and 
antithesis.     Gowper,    from    his    retirement    in    a    quiet 
Euckmghamshire  village,  shy,  timid,  and  gentle  as  one 
his   own   hares,   lets   his  playful,  whimsical  humour 
or  over  the  monotonous   trivialities   of    rural    life. 
^alpole  composes   in   the   blaze  of   the   lamps   that   lit 
the  Pantheon,  of  the   torches   that  waitod  on  coaches 
and  sedans,  or  of  the  wax  tapers  that  illuminated  the 
faro  table.     Cowper  writes,  as  it  were,  in  the  low-ceiled 
room  of  a  lace-maker's  cottage  at  Olney,  by  the  light  of 
a  Boiitary  farthing  candle.     The  letters  of  the  one  are 
revised  and  annotated  by  his  own  hand  for  publication ; 
the  correspondence  of  the  other  is  his  inmost  self,  and 
intended  for  no  other  eyes  but  those  of  the  individuals 
to  whom  it   is  addressed.     We  may  grudge  Sir  Horace 
Usnn  the  receipt  of  Walpoles  brilliant  letters;   but  we 
fe«]  that  he  lost  little  or  nothing  by  the  interruption  of 
personal  intercourse.    On  tho  other  hand,  we  envy  Mrs 
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Unwin  her  daily  walk  m  tho  company  of  Cowpe 
spita  of  his  transient  moods  of  melancholy  and  religioujs 
mania.  The  one  writer  dazzles  us  with  his  cleverness, 
amuses  us  with  his  epigrams,  and  leaves  us  cold  towards 
himself.  The  other  compels  our  personal  interest,  evokes 
our  sympathies,  and  excites,  if  that  is  not  too  violent  a 
woixi  for  the  nature  of  the  impression,  our  wish  to  hav 
known  him  in  the  intimacy  of  everyday  life. 

Both  Walpole  and  Cowper  have  been  recently  re- 
edited  on  the  modern  principle  of  making  the  collec- 
tion as  complete  as  possible,  and  securing  the  scrupulo 
accura-cy  of  the  text.  Wo  have  no  complaint  to  mak 
against  either  the  principle  or  the  practice.  All  that  ca 
be  urged  against  the  inclusion  of  every  letter  has  been 
said  by  Walpole  when  he  deplores  the  injury  inflicted  on 
the  memory  of  Madame  de  Sevign^  his  *  Notre  Dame  des 
Kochers/  by  her  editors  indiscreet  revelation  of  her 
human  infirmity  of  a  sore  leg.  Probably  these  complete 
collections  are  caviare  to  the  general ;  and  a  wise  selec- 
tion of  the  most  characteristic  letters  might  appeal  to  a 
wider  circle  of  readers.  Few  and  weary,  we  think,  will 
be  those  who  persevere  to  the  end  of  the  four  volumes 
in  which  Gowper's  correspondence  is  collected,  or  of  the 
sixteen  volumes  in  which  the  letters  of  Walpole  are  to 
bo  enshrined.  Both  are  necessarily,  from  their  very 
completonoss,  books  to  dip  into  here  and  there ;  both 
afford  a  field  in  which  to  practise  the  art  of  judicious 
skipping.  On  the  other  hand,  both  are  at  once  estab- 
lished as  standard  works  of  reference,  and  possess  th^_ 
groat  advantage  of  eoabling  each  reader  to  make  his  <3^^| 
her  own  selection  out  of  tho  abundant  material.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  merit  of  two  excellent  editions.  Both  are, 
so  far  OS  the  text  is  concerned,  definitive.  In  this  respect 
Mrs  Toynbee's  scholarly  edition  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
Cuniiinghuni,  while  Mr  Wright's  chronologically  arranged 
collection  of  Cowper  s  letters  must  necessarily  supersede 
the  mutilated,  defective,  or  confused  editions  of  Hayley, 
Grimshawe,  or  Southey. 

The  editor  of  Cowi>er  asserts  that  his  author  is  *  uni- 
vei*sally  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  English 
letter-writers/  Precisely  the  same  distinction  is  claimed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  Horuco  Walpole.  Universal  con- 
sent is  a  large  phrase,  which  admits  neither  of  proof 
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of  rofutAtion.     There  may  be  readers  to  whom  Cowper's 
oatpouriiigs   of    religious   feeling    are  as    attractive   as 
Walpole's    gems  of    gossip    are  repellent.      But  if   the 
eomparative  claims  of  the   two  w^ritors  are   to   be   dis- 
coBsed,  in  one  sense  the  title  must  be  conceded  rather 
to  Cowper  than  to  Walpole.     Both  wrote  in  the  midst 
of  those  wars  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  Great  Britain.     It  is  in  Cowper's 
letters,  rather  than  in  those  of  Walpole,  that  we  recognise 
the  sterling  stuff  of  which  the  nation  was  composed,  and 
the  solid  qualities  that  enabled  the  country  to  emerge 
victoriously  from   that  tremendous   struggle.      For   this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  Cowper's  letters  best  repay,  as 
they  certainly  most  demand,  careful  perusal.     Very  few 
of  WaJpole's  figures  are   more  than  mere  names — dis- 
tingiushed  names,  it  is  true.     But  we  know  less  of  them 
tizjui  Cowper's  imstudied  method  reveals  to  us  of  William 
'Wilson,  the  barber  and  wig-maker  ;  Banister,  the  costive 
Ishoe-maker ;  Daniel  ilaban,  baker  and  hero  of  the  village 
|pump ;  James  Andrews,  sculptor  and  painter,  who  taught 
Cowper  drawing;   *Kitch,*  the  gardener  who,  on   great 
ooca.sions,  donned  the  smart  blue  coat  discarded  by  his 
master ;   or  Ashbumer,  the  gigantic  draper  and   under- 
taker, whose  countenance  was  stamped  with  the   fii*m 
'conviction  that  he  was  bom  only  to  bury  others,  never 
to   be   buried    himself.      Walpole's   figures   belong   to   a 
different  world.     But  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  fact — oven  though  the  heroine  is  a  duchess — 
that  a  lady,  once  married,  lay-in   twenty-six   times,  or 
that  a  countess  had  tri])lcts,  or  that  this  or  that  titled 
lady  of  fashion  betrayed  or  was  betrayed  by  her  husband. 
It  is,  of  course,  grossly  unfair  to  suggest  that  there  is 
nothing  else  in  Walpole.     On  the  contrary,  the  historical 
value  of  his  letters  as  a  minute  chronicle  of  the  events 
of  the  time  is  priceless ;  and,  when  ho  was  in  the  mood, 
he  could  paint  such  a  scene  as  that  of  the  funeral  of 
George  II  with  extraordinary  force.     But  it  remains  true 
that  vast  tracts  of  Walpole's  letters  are  brilliant  anticipa- 
tions of  the  ideal  to  which  modem  society  papers  labour 
to  attain.    Tliey  are  oomposed  of  the  chit-chat  of  the 
town,  retailed  with  sparkling  gaiety  by  a  man  who  kept 
the  best  company.     Not  even  the  vivacity  and  wit  of 
Walpole  can  entirely  save  his  gossip  from  the  fate  which 
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would  inevitably  befall  the  publication  of  sixt-oen  volunn 
of  the  *  World*  or  of  *  Truth.'  There  is  too  much  of  it, 
and  it  becomes  wearisome  from  its  perpetual  glitter. 
The  station  in  life  of  Cowpors  actors  is  more  lowly, 
their  situations  are  unexciting,  the  occurrences  entirely 
humdrum.  The  background  of  his  picture  is  sober  and 
harmonious  in  colouring,  full  of  quiet  observation ;  in 
the  foreground  ho  has  sketched  his  crowd  of  figures  with 
an  unstudied  skill  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  makes  them  still  alive.  His  letters,  in  fact,  give 
us,  apart  from  his  revelation  of  his  own  character,  an 
nbimdancc  of  the  same  kind  of  material  as  that  on  which 
Miss  Austen  founded  her  comedies  of  real  life,  and  he 
handles  the  little  dramas  with  something  of  her  playful 
yet  caustic  humour. 

Walpolo  nud  Cowper  never  met;  and  Cowper  is  not 
mentioned  in  Walpole's  letters.  In  Cowper*8  correspond- 
ence there  is  only  one  important  reference  to  his  con- 
temporary, and  that  allusion  illustrates  the  sensitive 
pride  of  the  poet.  His  publisher,  ho  tells  Lady  Hesketh 
in  March  1791,  *hiis  repeatedly  called  on  Horace  Walpole, 
and  has  never  found  him  at  home.  Ho  has  also  written 
to  him  and  received  no  answer.'  No  doubt  Lady  Hesketh 
had  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  for  Cowper  to  obtain 
Walpole's  name  as  a  subscriber  to  his  translation  of 
Homer. 

*My  liaok  is  up'  (continxaes  the  poet),  'and  I  cannot  boar  the 
thought  of  wooing  htm  any  further,  nor  would  do  it,  though 
ho  wcro  OS  piij  a  gentleman  (look  you  !)  as  Lucifer  himself.  I 
have  Welsh  blood  in  me,  if  the  pedigree  of  the  Donnea  say 
true,  and  every  drop  of  it  says, '  Let  him  alone ' "  (iv,  50). 

It  is  most  unlikely  that,  had  they  met,  the  two  men 
could  ever  have  become  friends.  They  had  indeed  some 
tastes  in  common.  Yet,  even  where  there  was  community 
of  taste  or  feeling,  the  differences  were  more  marked  than 
the  resemblances.  Cowper  adored  the  memory  of  bis 
mother,  whose  portrait  was  one  of  his  most  chenshed 
possessions  and  inspired  his  familiar  lines.  If  Walpolo 
felt  much  for  anybody,  it  certainly  was  for  his  mother ; 
and,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  always  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  his  father,  he  was  a  loyal  champion 
of  Six  Roberts  reputation,    Both  men  were  proud  of 
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\T  descent.     Yet  here  again   there  was  a  differencet 
Fdue  partly  to  circumstances,  partly  to  character.  Walpole, 
the  son  of  an  all-powerful  minister,  exerted  himself  to 
draw  up  his  pedi^ee,  establish  his  ancient  lineage,  an< 
connect  himself  with  medieval  times  and  Norman  barons*] 
It  is  just  poBBible  that  there  may  have  been  another  aw 
more  serious  motive  in  this  assiduity.  Did  Walpole  believe 
him&elf  to  be,  as  was  often  asserted,  the  illegitimate  son 
of  Lady  Walpole  by  Carr,  Lord  Hervey?     Cowper,  on  the 
other  hand,  valued  his  birth  in  the  same  way  in  which  it 
is  valued  by  men  who  have  fallen  on  evil  days.    It  gave 
him  a  position  in  society;  it  saved  him  from  being  spoken 
of  as  *  that  fellow  Cowper/    Both   men  were  charming 
with  children.     Walx>ole  is  at  his  best  in  the  company  of 
the  little  Ann  Conway,  as  he  shows  the  best  side  of  his 
nature  in  his  generosity  to  his  relations  and  numerous 
acts  of  kindness  to  dependents.     Both  had  many  frieud- 
Bhips«      But    Cowper    possessed    those    qualities    which 
peculiarly  endeared  him  to   women  and  won   him  the 
true  affection  of  Theodora  Cowper,  Mary  Unwin,  Lady 
Hesketh,  and  Lady  Austen.     In  Walpole,  on   the  other 
hand,  women  found  the  gifts  and  attractions  of  the  witty 
eompanion   rather  than   those   of   the   intimate   friend, 
unless,  indeed,  the  bUnd  Madame  du  Deffand  carried  her 
infatuation  for  his  genius  as  far  as  love,  or  unless  Miss 
Berry   entertained   a   tenderer  feeling   for    her  septua- 
genarian   adorer.      Most    ladies    probably   agreed   with 
liadame  d*Arblay :  *  I  like  and  admire   him ;   but  could 
not  love  or  trust  him.' 

Both  men  were  kind-hearted  lovers  of  animals.  Both 
had  their  pets ;  Walpole  his  Vandyke  cat,  with  black 
whiskers  and  booths  ;  Cowper  his  pigeons  and  tame  hares. 
Neither  cared  for  field  sports.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  would  have  found  the  boisterous  society  of  the  fox- 
hunter  most  uncongenial.  But  Cowper  was  ossentijilly  a 
lover  of  country  life.  As  a  boy  he  excelled  at  cricket  and 
football ;  ho  had  carried  a  gun,  was  fond  of  bathing,  and, 
at  one  brief  period  of  his  life,  as  a  rider,  claimed  the  title 
of  the  '  Knight  of  the  Bloody  Spxu*.'  Nature  did  not, 
however,  intend  him  for  a  horseman ;  if  she  had,  the 
world  would  have  lost  'John  Gilpin.*  Walpole  was  as 
eesentiallyalover  of  the  town,  He  could  see  no  difference 
between  a  Mrloiu  and  a  country  gentleman  ;  and  country 
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ladies  appoarod  to   him    a    combination    of   inqiiisiti 
hospitality  and   domestic  economy.     At  Houghton 
proclaimed   himself  a  prisoner  in  a  barren   melancho] 
province  ;  the  smnmer  had  no  charms  for  him  if  he  s] 
it  in  the  countiy ;  and  his  only  comment  on  tho  Alps 
the  exclamation,  '  What  uncouth  rocks  ! '     Both  men 
ardent  gardeners.   But  Walpole  planted  for  effect,  Co^ 
for  the  pot.     While  one  cultivated  ornamental  trees  a] 
shrubH,  the  other  was   intent  on  cucumbers,  aspired 
melons,  studied  the  arts  of  sowing,  pruning,  and  plant 
ing,  and  attempted  every  sort  of  garden  produce  froi 
cabbages  to  pine-apples.     It  is  difUcult  to  imagine  thi 
Cowper,  like  Walpole,  could  ever  have  called  an 
tho  *  gentcelest  of  trees/ 

Both  men  loved  dogs  in  their  characteristic  fashioi 
If  men  are  known,  as  it  is  said,  by  their  friends  or  by  th< 
books,  why  not  by  their  dogs?     Cowpor's  favourites  wei 
'Beau,*   the  water-spaniel,  whose  ears  were  always  d( 
livcred  by  the  careful  hand  of  his  master  from  the  bui 
ho   had   gathered   in  the  thickets,  or  'Mungo,*  the 
dog,  wth  his  thunderous  bark,  wrinkled   forehead, 
face  like  an  African.     In  a  genuine  burst  of  feeling  Wi 
pole  protests  against  the  destruction  of  dogs  in  Lond< 
as  a  protection  against  liydrophobia :  *  The  dear,  got 
natured,  honest,  sensible   creatures !      Christ !    how 
anybody  hiu-t  them  ?  *     But  while  Cowper  made  dogs 
friends  and  walking  companions,  Walpole  treated  tJ 
as  his  pets  or  his  mistressos.     He  adored  his  '  Toiy/ 
black  King  Charles  spaniel,  *  tho  prettiest,  fattest,  deai 
creature.'  who  was  carried  off  by  a  wolf  under  his  iniiste] 
eyes,  or  his  silver-fleeced  *  Patapan,'  in  his  rainbow  ribboj 
equally  fat,  and  with  adorable  eyes,  whose  portrait  wi 
painted  by  Wootton,  the  Landseer  of  George  IPs  reign. 

Both  men  loved  Uterature  ;  both  were  readers  as  w< 
as  writers.  But  Walpolo's  taste  was  less  fastidious  ai 
far  more  catholic  in  range.  Both  admired  Pope,  yet 
different  reasons.  To  Walpole  the  point,  the  finish,  tl 
antithesis  appealed  most  strongly ;  Cowper,  though 
thought  him  'a  disgusting  letter-AATiter,'  admired 
capacity  to  write  strongly  and  Ins  contempt  for 
ornament.  A  poor  man,  Mith  but  •  twenty  books  in 
world,*  Cowper  read  within  a  narrower  range,  restrictf 
partly  by  toste,  partly  by  a  mengro  library.   Irj  tho  RUim^ 
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LS  in  tliR  garden  all  day,  *  giddy-hoadcd  as  a  boy ' ; 
in  th©  wnter  '  lumpish,*  and  absorbed  in  his  books.     Ho 
ftbhorred  political  writings.     For  fiction  ho  had  no  taste ; 
Barclay's  *  Argonis '  was  the  only  romance  he  ever  read 
through.      Ho   eschewed   pliilosophy,  and  says   that   ho 
avoided  poetry  because  ho  wrote  it  himself  and  feai*ed  to 
become  an  imitator.      Condemned  t-o  stay  at  home,  yet 
cvirioas  to  learn  about  foreign  countries,  books  of  travel 
Mem   to    have   been   his    favourite   reading.      Beligious, 
historical,  and  general  literature  was  included  in  a  range 
which  was  sufliciently  varied.     Medical  works  occasion- 
ally appear  in  his  list;  and  his  curiosity  in  this  direction 
would  have  marked  him  out  as  a  gold-mine  to  the  modern 
purveyor  of  quack  medicines.      SimpHcity  was  what  ho 
most  missed  in  modern  writers  ;  he  found  it  in  Swift  and 
i^Addison  and  Pope,  but  with  them  the  power  of  writing 
Hpimply  seemed  to  him  to  have  disappeared.      For  tho 
^sturdy  sense  and  forcible  expression  of  Samuel  Johnson 
Hkc  ha<l  the  grc^atost  admiration.     But   ho  despised  him 
m  for  presuming  to  write  about  love,  a  passion  which  ho 
'  rapposod  tho   Doctor  had  never  experienced  in  his  life. 
:      From   his   critical  judgments,   and    especially   from   his 
H  depreciation   of  Milton,  he   dissented,  and   dissented  so 
^  strongly   that   ho   woidd  have   liked   to  *  thresh  his  old 
jacket*  till  ho  made  '  his  pension  jingle  in  his  pocket.' 
As  with  Cowper's  roading,  so   ^vith   his  other  tastes. 
^  They  were  narrowly  limited.     A  wide  world  of  interest, 
|H  which  fills  so  great  a  space  in  modem  life,  was  excluded 
H  from   his    horizon.      Tho  Gothic  ro-vival,  in  which   tho 
B  wmtemporary   letter-writer   was  a  pioneer,  would   havo 
seemed  to  Cowpcr,  had  it  come  within  his  observation, 
^m  affected  and  nrtilicial.    He  collected  nothing.    For  pictures 
IH  or  statuary  ho  had  cultivated  no  taste.     The  glamour  of 
H  ilhunlnated  missals,  tho  lore  of   bindings,  the  mysteries 
W  of   tj'pe,   tho   science   of  rare   editions,   passed    hira  by 
[       onmoved.      He   showed    no    inclination   to   explore   tho 
antiquities  of  his   neighbourhood,  far   less  to  make  pil- 
firiniages,  like  his  contemporary,  to  see  its  ancient  houses, 
ita  feudal  castles,  its  medieval  monuments.    It  is  certainly 
not  in  the  language  of  enthusi^usm  that  he  speaks  of  our 
forefathers' '  vast  rambling  mansions,'  their  *  little  gardens 
and  high  walls,  their  box-edgings,  balls   of  holly,  and 
J^ew-troe  statues/     On  tho  contrary,  hq  wonders  that  fk 
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people  who  '  resembled  us  so  little  in  their  taste  should 
resomble  us  in  anything  else/  In  these  limitations 
Cowper  was  essentially  a  man  of  the  prosaic,  matter- 
of-fact  eighteenth  century  ;  and  his  poetry,  with  all  its 
charm,  belongs  to  the  period. 

To  Walpole  a  wider  range  was  opened.  The  religious 
world,  in  the  sunshine  or  gloom  of  which  Cowper  alter- 
nately expanded  or  cowered,  was  to  him  an  unknown 
territory.  In  other  directions  he  was  a  pioneer  and  a 
discoverer.  Where  a  man  hml  so  much  taste,  some  at 
least  was  inevitably  bad.  No  doubt  his  Strawberry  Hill, 
with  its  battlements,  turrets,  corkscrew  staircases,  and 
painted  glass,  was  an  appropriate  *  Castle  of  Otranto '  for 
the  residence  of  an  '  old  English  Baron,'  as  he  was  then 
understood.  His  zeal  for  antiquity  was  too  enthusiastic 
to  be  according  to  knowledge.  He  collected  miscellane- 
ously, and  in  all  probability,  as  we  should  now  think, 
indiscriminately.  We  may  tremble  for  the  authenticity 
of  his  busts,  his  engraved  gems,  his  medals,  and  his 
pedigree.  There  can  be  no  question  that  modem  critics 
would  decide  that  his  pictures  were  by  any  artist  other 
than  the  individuals  to  whom  he  attributed  their  execu- 
tion. He  was  a  *  virtuoso,'  a  '  dilettante,'  but  he  was  also 
a  real  connoisseur.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  for  his 
reputation  that  his  treasures  were  sold  in  1842,  in  the 
early  Victorian  era  of  British  Philistinism.  The  wita 
made  merry  at  the  expense  of  his  collections.  A  parody 
of  the  catalogue  drawn  up  by  the  famous  auctioneer, 
Robins,  was  printed  under  the  title  of  Gooseberiy  Hall^ 
in  which  Robins  appears  as  'Mr  Scattergoods  ' ;  and  the 
house  and  its  contents  are  turned  int^  ridicule.  But,  with 
all  his  faults  of  amateurishness,  Walpole  did  good  service 
to  a  true  taste  for  art  and  the  scientific  pursuit  of  anti- 
((uarian  studies.  So  too,  as  a  man  of  letters,  his  capacity 
in  serious  literature  w^as  greatt^r  than  his  performance. 
Had  he  piqued  himself  less  on  being  an  amateur,  he  might 
have  produced  work  of  a  solid  and  lasting  kind.  B^Ton, 
with  characteristic  egotism,  remarks  that  Walpole  re- 
ceived scant  justice  as  a  winter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  ho 
was, '  firstly ...  a  uobleman,  and  secondly  ...  a  gentleman,' 
Whether  this  was  the  ease  or  not,  Walpole's  letters  are 
incomparable;  and  his  'Memoirs,'  in  spite  of  their  pre- 
judiccsj  are  not  only  brilliant  but  invaluable  to  historians. 
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'sterious  Mother'  is  a  stranger  to  the  footlights, 
one  now  yawna  over  the '  Castle  of  Otranto ' ;  yet, 
to  quote  Byron's  exaggerated  estunate  of  the  noble  author, 
he  was  •  the  father  of  the  first  romance  and  of  the  last 
tragedy  in  our  language,  and  surely  worthy  of  a  higher 
pla«e  than  any  living  writer,  bo  he  who  ho  may.' 

In  outward  circumstancaq  no  two  men  could  be  more 

.     dissimilar  than   Walpole  and    Cowper.      A   member  of 

■Parliament  and  a  sinecure   placeman,  Walpole  lived   in 

Hthe   centre    of    the   gay    world.     In   his   to^v'n    house    at 

H  Arlington  Street  or  in  his  visits  to  Paris  he  was  always 

in   the   very  heart    of    social   and    political   life.      Now 

masquerading    as  Aurungzebe  or    disguised    as   an   old 

woman  at  a  ball,  now  sitting  out  a  debate  in  the  House 

of  Commons,  now  treading  on  princes  at  Ranclagh,  now 

picnicking  at  Vauxhall,  now  winning  a  milkleva  at  the 

faro  table,  now  cheapening  a  gem  in  the  auction  room, 

^^How  hurrjnng  to  see  a  fire  in  his  slippers  and  embroidered 

^nuit^,  he  was  always  engaged  in  collecting — to  use  his  own 

Virords — 'the   follies  of  the  age  for  the  information  of 

"  posterity.*     An   indefatigable  playgoer,   a  subscriber   to 

the  opera,  a  dancing  senator  who  passed  from  the  House 

Pto  the  ballroom  and  retired  to  bed  at  five  in  the  nnorning, 
he  yet  nursed  a  flimsy  constitution  and  kept  a  cool  head. 
His  excursions  into  the  country  to  see  historic  houses 
^hWere  but  short  interludes  in  the  course  of  his  urban  life. 
^■Even  when  he  retired   to  Strawberry  Hill  he  was  only 
^Bst  Twickenham  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  metropolis. 
"in  1747  he  had.  bought  the  lease  *  of  a  little  farm  just  out 
of  Twickenham*  from  Mrs  Chenevix,  the  keeper  of  the 
fashionable  *  toy-shop,'  and  a  year  later  he  acquired  the 
^.fre>ehoI<L     On  the  farm  stood  a  small   house,   built  by 
^|Lord  Bradford's  coachman  and  called  in  the  neighbour- 
^Fhood  'Chopped  Straw  Hall,'  because  its  builder  was  sup- 
^L  poeed   to  have  made  his  money  by  feeding  his  masters 
^■liorses   on   chopped    straw.      There    Walpole    gradually 
^  built  the  castellated  Gothic  \'illa  which  at  once  became, 
(w  ho   himself    says,   '  the    puppet-show   of    the    times.' 
There  ho  directed  his  carpenters,  hurried  his  plasterers, 
scolded  his  paperhangers,  or  aided  his  glaziers  to  Jirrange, 
^      in  two-and-thirty  windows,  the  masses  of  painted  glass 
H  vrhich    he   had  accumulated.    There  he  entertained  his 
^  guesta,  designed  his  chimney-pieces,  laid  out  his  walks 
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and  gardens,  wrote,  read,  and  superintended  his  printing- 
press,  or  stored,  arranged,  re^n'angod,  and  exhibited  his 
miscollnneous  coIlectionB,  There  he  played  at  farming, 
and  invited  his  friends  to  a  hay-making,  a  sheep-shearing, 
a  sillabub  under  the  cow,  or  an  evening's  fishing  for 
gold-fish  in  the  pond  which  he  called  *  Poyang/ 

These  pursuits  were  the  serious  business  of  "Walpolo's 
life.  When  he  passed  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  ballroom  ho  thought  the  performers  in  the  latter 
were  the  most  in  earnest  of  the  two  ;  and  it  may  be  said 
in  defence  of  his  opinion  that  what  men  say  to  women 
is  generally  at  least  as  sincere  as  what  politicians  say 
to  the  country'.  *  I  am  certainly,'  ho  wrote  to  Conway 
in  1774,  *  the  greatest  philosopher  in  the  world,  without 
ever  having  thought  of  being  bo  ;  always  employed  and 
never  busy ;  eager  about  trifles,  indifferent  to  everything 
serious,*  A  man  with  such  a  temperament  wna  fitted 
to  shine  in  society.  His  long  lean  figure,  arrayed  in  a 
lavender  suit,  a  waistcoat  embroidered  with  silver,  ruffles 
and  frill  of  lace,  partridge-silk  stockings,  and  gold-buckled 
shot^s,  WJis  familiar  in  London  assemblies  for  half  a 
century.  His  dark  penetrating  eyes  were  set  in  a  face 
the  complexion  of  which  was  unhealthily  pale.  His  wig. 
worn  in  the  summer  without  powder,  was  queued  behind 
and  combed  straight,  showing  up  the  smoothness  of  his 
forehead.  As  he  slid  into  the  room,  chapeau  bras  com- 
pressed in  his  hands  or  held  under  his  arm,  walking 
according  to  the  affected  gait  prescribed  by  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  with  his  knees  bent  and  on  tiptoe,  there  was  a 
flutter  of  anticipation  in  the  assembly.  Affected  and 
lively,  gay  and  caustic,  polite  and  sneering,  he  bad  the 
reputation  of  saying,  in  a  soft  pleasant  voice,  '  better 
things  than  anybody,*  though  in  genuine  wit  he  was 
inferior  to  his  friend  George  Selwyn.  Armed  with  the 
newest  epigram,  equipped  with  the  latest  scandal,  telling 
his  stories  with  brilliant  point,  exchanging  the  thrust 
and  parry  of  his  wt  with  all  comers,  ready  with  the 
pe<it  tridea  of  complimentary  verse,  Walpolo  in  society 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  recluse  who,  at  Olney, 
in  the  company  of  two  female  friends,  read  aloud  for 
two  hours  to  make  amends  for  his  silence  during  the  day. 

Unlike  Walpole,  Cowper,  tliough  he  could  rhyme, 
could  not  rQttlo,    HJ8  natural  shyness  w'as  increased  by 
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fusion  of  hia  country  life.  For  nearly  thirty 
L767-0o)  ho  lived  at,  or  near.Ohiey,  in  Buckiugham- 
ihlre,  on  the  flat  banks  of  the  sluggish  Ouse.  On  every 
nde«  whether  the  traveller  arrives  from  Bedford,  from 
Xewport  Pagnell,  from  Northampton,  or  from  Welliug- 
boroiigb,  low  hills  slope  so  gently  down  to  the  broad 
▼alley  of  the  river  that  the  town  lies  rather  in  a  saucer 
than  a  cup.  The  long  street,  the  market  square,  the 
rhorch,  Cowper's  house,  the  lengthy  bridge  spanning 
the  wide  meadows,  remain  the  same  as  they  were  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
unchanged.     Over  more   than   one   of  the   shops   stand 

I names  familiar  to  Cowper ;  two  Rabans  at  least  still  ply 

■their  respective  trades.  Here  Cowper  passed  his  life, 
Vhannted  by  dread  of  the  recurrence  of  his  malady,  driven 
Hhy  want  of  occupation  to  become  a  gardener,  an  artist, 
Bb  bird*cage  maker,  and,  if  we  trust  his  own  diffident 
Pcstimate  of  his  inspiration,  a  poet.  Su  rarely  did  he 
learo  the  neighbourhood  that  he  compares  himself  to 
lA  cockle  or  a  shrimp  deposited  in  the  cranny  of  a  rock 
tho  TVaves  of  some  great  storm.  Yet  he  never  wearied 
^c^  his  fiurroiuidings.  His  love  of  nature,  partly  inborn, 
Ipttrtly  the  effect  of  habit,  made  every  object  in  the  Gelds 
[A  delight,  and  enabled  him  to  look  on  the  same  tree  or 
the  same  stream  every  day  with  a  new  interest.  Only 
mral  sounds  broke  upon  his  ear.  Tho  ass  tliat  brayed 
outside  the  greenhouse  in  which  he  sat  and  wrote  mij.^ht 
momentarily  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  thoughts ;  but 
the  cackle  of  tho  fowls — they  were  indeed  his  own — or 
of  the  geese  was  not  more  disturbing  to  him  than  tho 
itle  of  the  linnets  in  the  orchard  or  the  murmurin:^ 
the  bees  in  tho  beds  of  mignonette.  He  had  not,  h* 
said,  a  leg  that  was  not  tied  to  Olney;  and  if  they  hail 
been  at  liberty  not  one  would  have  hopped  to  London. 

tHe  shuddered  at  the  grim  association  of  the  great  city 
with  his  past  life.     The  thought  of  it  distressed  him ;  tho 
light  of  it  would,  he  believed,  have  crazed  him. 
In  Cowper's  day  there  were  in  Olney 
Re 


*  One  parson,  one  poet,  one  belhuan,  one  crier, 
And  the  poor  ix>et  is  cm*  only  'squire,' 


Recluse  though  he  was  and  straitened  in  circumstances, 
Cowper  was  always  scrupulously  careful  that  his  dress 
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should  correspond  with  his  position.  His  coat  and  kni 
breeches  were  of  green  and  drab.  His  wig  was  a  *very 
decent  head-dross,'  not  easily  distinguished  from  his 
natural  growth  of  hair,  *  worn  with  a  small  bag  and 
a  black  ribband'  about  his  nock.  It  was  surmounted 
by  a  hat,  in  the  selection  of  which  he  was  particular^ 
He  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  a  '  round  slouch,*  and 
desired  a  'smart,  well-cocked,  fashionable  affair/  HSa 
was  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  yard-wide  muslin  neck* 
cloths,  and  was  only  willing  to  give  them  up  if  stocks 
were  pronounced  to  be  more  fashionable.  Half  in  banter, 
half  in  earnest,  he  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  the  most 
elegant  buttons  in  the  country,  and  of  a  waistcoat  which 
was  the  great  admiration  of  the  Indies.  His  shoe-buckleB 
were  of  silver ;  and  he  Tvas  ready  to  give  five-and-twenty 
shillings  for  such  a  stock-buckle  as  would  make  a  figure 
in  Olney.  He  had  not  as  many  snuff-boxes  as  would  be 
needed  for  the  hundred  noses  of  an  Oriental  idol ;  but 
he  carried  at  least  three,  one  oval  in  shape,  another  with 
a  picture  of  hares,  and  a  third  with  a  representation 
of  the  Peasant's  Nest  on  the  Hd,  His  ruSles  were  the 
w^ork  of  Lady  Austen ;  his  stockings  were  knitted  by 
Mrs  Unwin ;  and  his  shoes  were  of  London  make. 

Olney,  a  town  *  pretty  clean  in  summer-time,  and 
full  of  poor  folks,*  supplied  few  incidents  and  fewer 
anecdotes.  Occurrences  were  as  rare  as  cucumbers  in 
December.  Intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  whether 
by  the  waggon  which  left  the  '  George '  or  the  *  Windmill ' 
in  Smithfield  on  Tuesday  morning,  or  by  the  Welling- 
borough diligence,  which  three  times  a  week  started 
from  the  •  Cross-keys,'  also  in  Smithfield,  was  to  modem 
ideas  slow  and  intermittent.  Few  visitors  braved  the 
journey.  But  Cowper's  friends  knew  his  love  of  fish  ; 
gifta  of  cod  and  shrimps  and  oysters,  or  salmon  and 
lobsters,  arrived  in  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  from 
London.  They  wore  repaid  with  grateful  thanks,  or  in, 
kind,  -vvith  fowls  or  home-fed  bacon,  ropes  of  oniona, 
cheeses,  or  eggs,  if  they  could  be  spared  from  harvest 
puddings.  More  rarely  comes  a  sturgeon.  Once  a 
bustard  is  announced ;  but  Cowpcr  omits  to  mention 
whether  the  bird  was  good  on  the  table.  Commissions 
were  exchanged  between  town  and  counti'y.  Cowper 
sends  for  tooth-brushes  or  bohea,  and  gives  ordersi  to  be 
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Atecutod  for  his  friends,  for  Buckingbanitihire  lace  at 
threepence  three-farthings  the  yard.  The  present  of  a 
rackoo  clock,  'made  in  Germany/  and  sold  'in  that 
trrow  part  of  Holbom  which  leads  into  Broad  Street, 
tt  Giles  8,  kept  the  household  in  a  fever  of  delight ;  and 
Hannah  Wilson,  the  niaid-sei-vant,  lay  awake  all  night 
l^to  hear  its  miisic.  A  second  gift  consisted  of  '  two  neat 
^■ittle  pieces  of  furniture/  Lady  Hesketh  called  them 
^mthiffoniers ;  but  what  the  word  meant  Cowper  was  not, 
V  as  he  says, '  Frenchman  enough  to  discover.'  At  another 
time  he  recoi*d8  the  arrival  of  a  pair  of  candle-snuffers, 
or  *  rather,  caudle-smippers/  and  prfuses  them  as  an 
invention  which  had  converted  a  disagreeable  task  into 
an  amusement.  In  an  existence  so  monotonous  small 
^occorrences  were  events.  When  fires  took  place,  they 
rere  chronicled  with  all  the  importance  that  they 
deserved  in  a  cluster  of  straw-thatched  houses  sur- 
rounded by  a  winter's  fuel.  Elections  made  a  vast  clatter 
in  the  belfry  and  some  small  stir  in  the  streets.  The 
arrival  of  a  giant  or  a  lion  at  Cherry  Fair  (June  29)  was 
^heralded  with  a  flourish  of  the  pen  as  well  as  with  roll 
dram  and  blare  of  trumpet. 

As  Cowper  had  lived  at  ITuntingdon  in  1766,  so,  with 
trifling  changes,  he  continued  to  live  at  Olney  or  at 
Weston. 

•We  breakfast*  (be  says)  "commonly  between  eight  and  nine; 

eleven  we  read  either  the  Scripture  or  the  sermons  of 

le  faithful  preacher  of  those  holy  mysteries ;  at  eleven  we 

ittend  divine  service,  which  is  perfonned  here  twice  every 
f^y ;  and  from  twelve  to  three  we  Hcparate  and  amuse  our- 
lelTeB  as  we  ])leasc.  During  that  interval  I  either  read  in  iny 
own  apartment,  or  walk,  or  ride,  or  work  in  the  garden.  Wo 
oeldom  sit  an  hour  after  dinner,  but,  if  the  weather  permits, 
tdjoum  to  the  garden,  where,  with  Mrs  Unwin  and  her  son,  I 
iave  genenilly  the  pleasure  of  religious  conversation  till  tea- 
time.  If  it  rains,  or  is  too  windy  for  walking,  we  either 
iverse  within  doors  or  sing  some  hymns  of  Martin's  eollec- 

ion,  and,  by  the  help  of  Mrs  Unwin's  harpsichordj  make  up  a 
tolerable  concert.  .  ,  .  After  tea  we  sally  forth  to  walk  in 
good  earnest.  Mrs  Unwin  is  a  good  walker,  and  we  have 
generally  travelled  about  four  miles  before  wo  see  home 
again.  AVhen  the  days  are  short  we  make  this  excursion  in 
tbe  former  part  of  the  day,  between  church-tinie  and  dinner. 
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At  uiglit  vre  rcatl  and  couverso,  as  before,  till  supper, 
coiumuuly  flnisli  the  ovouLng  either  with  hymns  or  a  aei 
and,  last  of  all,  the  family  are  called  to  prayers.     (*Le1 
vol.  i,  ijp.  80,  81.) 

In  lat^r  life  the  daily  round  thus  described  was  nda] 
to  Cowper's  literary  work.  For  a  brief  inter\'al,  wl 
Lady  Austen  was  an  inmate  of  his  household,  evenli 
amusements  were  tolerated.  While  Mrs  Unwin  8trumm< 
the  harpsichord,  *  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  howlinj 
dog,'  Cowper  played  spillikins,  or  battledore  and  shul 
cock,  with  his  lively  friend.  Cai'ds  he  never  played, 
used  his  eard-tablo  oh  a  writing-desk,  as  a  dining-1 
for  every  purpose,  in  short,  except  that  for  which  it 
designed. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  country  towns,  like  coiinl 
villages,  were  self-sufficing.  Difficulties  of  conimunicii 
made  them   dependent  on   themselves  for  the  ordii 
supplies   of    food,   clothing,   and    amusements,      Coi 
families,  instead  of   a   season   in    London,  formed 
own    society    in    the    nearest    town.      Huntingdon, 
example,  had   its  card   assembly,  its  dancing  nssei 
its  horse  race,  its  club,  its  bowling  green.     The  plac4 
Cowper  says,  swamied  witli  amusenients,  *  devices,' 
his  evangelical  fervour  he  tiiought  them,  *  for  murdei 
time,'    Cards  and  dancing  were  the  *  professed  biisij 
of  almost  all  the  gentle  inhabitants.*   His  refusal  to  si 
in  these  gaieties  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  Meth< 
The   reputation    is    undeserved    if   sympathy  with 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  Wealeys  is  implied  in  the  opitl 
But  at  Olney.  where  ho  was  the  only  squire,  there 
no  society.    Except  for  his  own  household  and  a 
men  of  the  typo  of  Newton  and  Bull,  the  master  oi 
academy  at  Newport  Pagnell,  who  dined  with  him 
a  fortnight  all  the  year  round,  he  had  no  associates  of 
own  rank  or  tastes.    The  village  had,  however,  the 
tation   of  being   '  MethodisticaL'     Sunday  was   obs< 
with  a  strictness  which  the  soldiers  at  Newport  Paj 
tried  to  disturb — with  no  result  except  the  loss  of 
officers   sword,   which   was    cried    by    the    bellman 
Monday.      William  Wilson,   the   barber,   and    critic 
'John    Gilpin,'   would    not    have   waited    on    the 
himself  on  a  Sunday.     Lady  Austen  was  obliged  to 
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hair  dressed  on  Saturday  and  to  forgo  her  night's  rest 
if  she  would  not  have  it  disarranged  for  the  next  day. 

Deprived  of  associates,  both  from  choice  and  necessity, 
and  wthout  any  taste  for  the  strenuous  idleness  of  sport, 
Cowper  studied,  with  quiet  kindly  amusement,  the  char- 
acters of  the  village  quidnuncs  as  they  gathered  at  the 
iblacksmith's  shop.  Thomas  Raban,  carpenter,  preacher, 
d  coffin-maker,  and  Samuel  Teedon,  the  schoolmaster, 
evont,  long-winded,  and  polysyllabic,  were  indeed  ad- 
mitted to  some  degree  of  intimacy ;  and  the  latter 
acqnired  over  him  in  later  years  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ence. But  the  gallery  of  loc^l  sketches  contains  many 
her  portraits  of  his  humble  neighbours,  drawn  with 
life-like  touches.  Such  was  Tom  Freeman,  the  stout 
gingerbread  man,  with  his  gingerbread  wife,  who  carried 
bis  cooking  apparatus  and  his  wares  in  huge  wooden 
nnniers  on  horseback  to  all  the  fairs  in  the  country. 
Another  was  the  sturdily -built  solitary  who  drew  patterns 
for  the  lacemakers,  but  kept  no  other  company  than  that 
of  his  own  exceedingly  protuberant  belly,  for  he  was 
never  observed  to  speak  to  a  neighbour.  A  third  was 
George  Mayne,  the  Weston  farmer,  who,  in  the  days  of 
his  health,  gloried  in  the  belief  that  no  part  of  him  or  his 
two  mastiffs  would  survive  the  grave,  and  yet  gained  the 
posthoxnous  credit  of  conversion  by  desiring  to  be  buried 
in  his  own  pew — to  make  amends,  as  Cowper  suggests, 
for  never  having  visited  it  in  his  lifetime. 

No  olaaa  deecribed  by  Cowper  has  undergone  so  great 
a  change  as  the  country  clergy.  Walpole  contributes  a 
loach  to  the  picture  of  clerical  life,  though  he  chiefly 
concerns  himself  with  intrigues  for  bishoprics,  or  with 
prelates  who  only  a<lmitted  thoir  clergy  to  their  prosouce 

klf  their  visitors  were  attired  in  full  canonicals.  When 
he  was  showing  a  friend  over  Strawberry  Hill  she  de- 
wribcd  it  as  'just  such  a  house  as  a  parsons,  where  the 
children  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.*  Perhaps  the  over- 
housiod  and  oveiTated  clergy  of  the  present  day  might 
think  their  predecessors  were  in  this  respect  more  suitably 
accomiuodated  than  themselves.  But  it  is  plain  that, 
whatever  the  fate  of  non-resident  pluralists.  the  actual 
psrochial  work  in  rural  districts  was  done  by  men  the 
conditions  of  whose  lives  differed  little  from  those  of  a 
modem  agricultural  labourer.  Such  a  man  was  tba 
ToL  202.— iVo.  402,  k 
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Kev,  Isaac  Nicholson,  a  curate  of  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  whom  Cowpor  met  at  Hmitingdon  in  1705, 

•  very  poor,  but  very  Rood  and  very  happy.  He  reads  prayers 
here  twice  a  daj"  all  the  year,  round,  and  travels  on  foot 
to  serve  two  churches  every  Sunday  through  the  year,  his 
journey  out  and  home  again  being  sixteen  miles.' 

Cowper  supped  with  him  on  broad  and  cheese,  flanked  by 
a  black  jug  of  ale  brewed  by  his  own  hands.  At  Ohiey 
the  curate  kept  no  servant ;  a  woman  came  in  once  a  day 
to  make  lits  bed  and  dress  his  dinner,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  time  left  him  to  bis  lucubrations.  Nor  were  the 
clergy  as  a  rule  on  the  side  of  sobriety.  But  for  its 
emoluments,  Cowper  says,  they  woukl  rather  suppress 
the  Church  than  restrict  the  sale  of  strong  beer.  '  Many 
of  the  most  profligate  characters  are  the  men  to  whom 
the  morals  and  souls  of  their  neighbours  are  entrusted.' 
The  laity  had  ceased  to  respect  them — such,  at  any  rate, 
was  Cowper  s  experience ;  and  he  did  not  think  that  *  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln '  was  more  unfortunate  than  others. 

Where  Walpole  and  Cowper  describe  a  Kimilar  scene 
the  essential  diflPerences  in  their  habits,  surroundings, 
and  associates  are  strongly  marked.  Compare,  for 
example,  a  picnic  at  Olney  and  at  Vauxhall.  We  may 
be  sui'e  that,  before  the  day  for  the  country  picnic  was 
chosen,  Cowper  had  carefully  consulted  the  leech  in  a 
bottle  which  served  as  his  weather-glass.  No  change 
ever  surprised  it,  and  it  was  always  possessed  of  the 
earliest  and  most  accurate  intelligence.  Yet  it  had  coat 
only  sixpence — but  a  groat  above  the  market  price.  The 
oracle  seems  to  have  proved  favourable. 

'Yesterday  se'nnight'  (writes  Cowper,  vol.  i,  pp.  385,  338) 
*we  all  dined  together  in  the  Spinuie — a  most  delightful 
retii*oment  belonging  to  Mrs  Throckmorton  of  Weston.  Lady 
Au5tcn*s  lackey,  and  a  lad  that  waits  on  me  in  the  garden, 
drove  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  eatables  and  drinkables  to  the 
scene  of  our  f^te  chanipMre.  A  board  laid  over  the  top  of  the 
wheelbarrow  served  us  for  a  table;  our  dining-room  was  a 
root-house  lined  with  moss  and  ivy.  At  six  oVIock  the 
servants,  who  had  dined  under  a  great  elm  upon  the  ground, 
at  a  little  distance,  boiled  the  kettle,  and  the  said  wheel- 
barrow served  ua  for  a  tea-table.  We  then  took  a  walk  into 
the  T^ildemesSi  about  half  a  mile  off,  and  were  at  home  agaiii. 
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fttlc  after  eight,  having  si>ent  the  day  together  from  noon 
ill  evening  without  one  cross  occurrence,  or  the  least  weari- 
'nees  of  each  other,  a  happiness  few  parties  of  pleasure  can 
faoaat  of.' 

The  whole  scene  has  aboat  it  a  restful  charm  ;  but  it 
belong  to  another  age,  alniDst  to  another  world.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  anything  more  humdrum  or  more  alien 
i^to  the  tastes  of  the  present  generation  than  its  simplicity, 
i€  quiet,  its  protracted   dunition.     Walpole's  entertain- 
ment is  of  quite  a  different  character  (vol.  ii,  pp.  452-456). 
fe   describes   the   scene   at   Vauxhall   with    astonishing 
'igonr  and  vivacity ;  but  the  passage  is  far  too  long  to 
qaote  in  its  entirety,    Walpole  and  a   party  of  friends 
were  invited  by  Lady  Caroline  Petersham,  in  June  1750, 
to  supper  at  Vauxhall.     He  called  at  his  hostess's  house 
at  half-past  seven,  when  she  and  *  little  Ashe '  had  just 
finished  putting  on  •  their  last  layer  of  red.*    They  looked 
'as  handsome  as  crimson  could  make  them.*    Gathering 
the  rest  of  the  party  as  they  went,  they  sailed   up  the 
Man,  with  all  their  colours  flying,  encountering  on  their 
way  Lady  Caroline's  husband,  *with  his  nose   and  legs 
^—twisted  to  every  point  of    crossness.'      They  bore    his 
^kebuff  as  best  they  could,  and  made  their  way  to  their 
^■barge,  '  with  a  boat  of  French  horns  attending  and  little 
^PAshe  singing.     We  paraded  some  time  up  the  river,  and 
at  last  debarked  at   Vauxhall.'      Narrowly   escaping  a 
quarrel  in  the  Gardens,  they  finally  assembled  at  their 
booth— 

'  I^idy  Caroline  in  the  front,  with  the  vizor  of  her  hat  erect, 
aud  looking  gloriously  jolly  and  handsome.  .  .  .  We  minced 
flerren  chickens  in  a  china  dish,  which  Lady  Caroline  stewed 
over  a  lamp  with  three  pats  of  butter  and  a  flagon  of  water, 
ig,  and  rattling,  and  laughing,  and  we  every  minute 
ig  to  have  the  dish  fly  about  our  ears.  She  bad 
Mght  Betty,  tlio  fmit-girl,  Tvith  hampers  of  strawberries 
aod  cherries  from  Rogers's,  and  made  her  wait  upon  us,  and 
then  mode  her  sup  by  us  at  a  little  table.  The  conversation 
vaa  no  less  lively  than  the  whole  transaetion.'  In  a  little 
time  the  party  had  monopolised  the  attention  of  the  garden ; 
*so  much  so  that,  from  eleven  o* clock  till  half  an  hour  after 
one^  we  liad  the  whole  concourse  round  onr  booth.  At  last 
they  came  into  the  little  gardens  of  each  booth  on  the  sides 
of  ours,  till  Harry  Vane  took  up  a  bumper  and  drank  their 
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healths,  and  was  proceeding  to  treat  them  with  atill  jcfeater 
freedom.    It  was  three  o'clock  before  we  got  home'  (ii,  453). 

In  Cowper  we  feel  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  life 
has  altered.  In  Walpole  we  recognise  changes ;  but  they 
are  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind.  Living  in  such  different 
surroundings,  the  two  writers  not  only  handle  their 
material  with  characteristic  dissimilarity,  but  treat  of 
subjects  that  seem  essentially  alien.  Life,  both  in  town 
and  country,  has  doubtless  changed  its  external  features 
in  many  striking  particulars.  Yet  Walpole  s  world  seems 
loss  strange  to  us  than  that  of  Cowper.  The  town  has 
not  assimilated  itself  to  the  country.  On  the  contrary, 
the  country  has  approximated  to  the  town ;  and  no  broad 
lines  of  distinction  now  divide  the  squire  from  the 
courtier,  the  farmer  from  the  tradesman,  the  rustic  from 
tlie  citizen.  Reading  Cowpers  letters,  we  stand  at  a 
greater  distance  from  our  own  times  than  we  do  with 
Walpole  as  our  guide. 

Certain  elements  of  picturesqueness  and  romance  have 
vanished.  The  occupation  of  the  blacksmith  of  Gretna 
Green  is  gone ;  the  race  of  Fleet  parsons  is  extinct. 
Smugglers  no  longer  hang  in  chains  on  the  Sussex 
Downs.  Naval  officers  of  to-day  may  sigh  in  vain  for  the 
chances  of  bringing  into  our  harbours  captured  treasure- 
ships  valued  at  500,000/.,  as  they  did  in  the  wars  of 
George  II.  It  is  not  from  fear  of  gentlemen  of  the  road 
that  evening  wa3^arer8  are  timid  of  crossing  Hyde  Park  ; 
nor  do  travellers,  starting  on  a  noonday  journey,  now 
arm  themselves  as  if  for  battle.  Temple  Bar  has  dis- 
appeared; and  speculators  can  no  longer  sell  halfpenny 
peeps  through  a  spy-glass,  as  they  did  in  1746,  at  the 
heads  of  traitors  impaled  upon  the  spikes.  There  is  less 
of  the  door-knocker  and  more  of  the  latch-key  about  our 
immoralities.  Athleticism  has  superseded  conversation, 
BilhoqueU  or  cup  and  ball,  is  a  forgotten  recreation.  The 
sportsman  of  to-day  does  not  import  his  gun-barrels  from 
Pistoia.  Duelling  has  passed  away.  Dress  has  lost  its 
individuality  and  assumed  the  monotony  of  a  uniform 
type.  In  drunkenness  modem  society  recognises  an 
offence  against  itself  instead  of  the  stamp  of  good 
breeding.  The  hours  of  weddings,  of  dinners,  and  of 
other  social  functions  have  changed.  *  Fashion,'  wrote 
tValpole  \h  1703,  tbas  80  far  prevailed  aver  custom  that, 


xfonl,  the  dinner  hour  has  been  chnnged  from  twelve 

one  * ;  he  himself  then  dined  at  two.     Balls  began  at 

fat;    supper  vraa  served  at   twelve;    tea,  coffee,   and 

eparture   were  fixed   for  four   in    the    morning.      But 

owudayd  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  n  dozen  of  the 

young  men  should  stay  on  till  seven,  and,  in  those  three 

houra.  drink  thirty-two  bottles  of  wine.      A  generation 

which  remembers  the  sacrifice  of  the  Derby  holiday  may 

hear  with  wonder  that  the  House  of  Commons  adjourned 

en  masse  at  three  in  the  afternoon  to  see  *  Othello*  played 

t  Covent  Garden  by  a  company  of  amateurs ;  but  such 

event  would  scarcely  surprise  the  world  more  than 

he  assembly  of  half  the  members  of  White  s  in  a  New- 

ate   cell   to   take   liuive   of  a  condemned   highwayman. 

Gambling    is    comparatively    restricted    by    sobriety   or 

n.itural  prudence ;  fox-hunters  do  not  carry  sets  of  dice 

and  boxes  in  their  pockets  to  throw  a  main  whenever  the 

hounds  are  at  fault.     Betting   has  become  a  matter  of 

boamefis,  a  question   of   arithmetical   calculation.     It  is 

Kess  fantastic,  perhaps  less  humorous.     Certainly  in  the 

twentieth  century  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  two 

sach  bets  as  the  following.     A  man  dropped  dead  in  the 

street   opposite  White's,      lie  was  carried  into  the  club, 

where   the   members  wagered   heavily  whether  ho  was 

dead  or  alive.     But  when  the  doctors  drew  their  lancets 

U>  bleed  him  the  wagerers  for  the  death  interposed  on  the 

ground  that  the  operation  would  allcct  the  fairness  of  the 

bet.     Again,  in  1756  a  match  was  made  for  500/.  between 

two  noble  lords  to  be  walked  by  six  gocso  and  six  turkeys 

between  Norwich  and  Mile  End  turnpike,  the  winner  to 

be  the  person  who  brought  *  most  cattle '  alive  to  the 

turnpike.     Yet,  in  spite  of  these  and  a  hundred  other 

diiferences,  Loudon  society  has  not  undergone  the  same 

revolution  which  has  transformed  rural  life. 

Walpole's  letters,  in  fact,  suggest  comparisons  with 
Contemporary  society  almost  as  often  as  they  suggest 
eooLrasts.  What  can  be  more  modem  than  Walpole*8 
deBcription  of  the  tyrannical  fashion  which  compels 
people  to  go  out  of  London  every  week-end,  even  if  they 
ooly  transport  themselves  to  another  town?  Tea-drinking 
14  generally  supposed  to  bo  a  modem  excess.  No  one 
would  think  of  associating  the  practice  with  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  more  serious  drinking 
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was  at  its  highest  wine-mark.  Yet  Walpole  declares  that 
a  new  duty  on  tea  was  insupportable,  benause  tea  had 
become  so  universal  that  it  would  make  a  greater  clamour 
than  a  duty  on  wine.  The  present  importations  of 
Parisian  fashions  of  dress  and  cookery  are  nothing  new. 
Mrs  Chenevix,  the  'noted  toy-shop*  woman,  may  not 
have  called  herself  Madame  Chenevix,  nor  did  the  Keppel 
Inn  advertise  itself  as  the  Hotel  Keppel.  Yet  Walpole  in 
1748  tells  us  that '  all  our  milliners,  tailors,  tavern-keepers, 
and  young  gentlemen  are  tiding  to  France  for  our  im- 
provement and  luxury.'  Nor  were  *  flannelled  fools ' 
unknown  in  the  days  of  Walpole.  The  worship  of 
athletics  is  not  a  modem  cult.  •  A  ballad/  writes  Walpolo 
in  1742,  *is  the  only  thing  in  fashion  except  cricket 
matches ' ;  and  he  elsewhere  describes  Lord  Mountford 
OS  a  peer  who  had  gained  a  reputation  by  fetching  up 
•parsons  by  express  from  diiforent  parts  of  England  to 
play  cricket  matches  on  Hichmond  Green.' 

"What,  again^can  bo  more  like  our  own  times  than  the 
picture  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  a  military  review 
hurrying,  glass  in  eye,  up  and  down  the  ranks,  crying 
out,  *  Finest  troops,  finest  troops  I  greatest  general  I  * 
The  only  difference  seems  to  be  that  the  want  of 
reticence  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Prime  Minister  has 
bocomo  a  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Young  ladies  of 
the  present  day  are  often  reproached  with  the  calculating 
prudouce  of  their  matriniouial  projects.  Whether  the 
nccuBiition  is  true  or  false,  they  are  no  worse  than  their 
predecessors,  though  [)crhaps  they  think  their  thoughts 
lo8>i  aloud.  In  1760  Lord  Huutingtower,  the  oldest  son  of 
Lord  Dysart,  foil  in  love  with  one  of  Walpole^s  nieces,  a 
young  lady  to  whom  ho  had  never  B^mken.  Addressing 
himself  to  tlio  girl's  father,  he  was  referred  to  the  daughter 
for  uu  answer. 

'Ou  receiving  the  notification  she  said  very  sensibly,  "If  I 
wan  but  nineteen  I  would  refuse  point  blivnk ;  I  do  not  like 
to  ))o  married  in  a  week  to  a  man  I  never  saw.  But  I  am 
t\vo*aiuI-twenty ;  some  people  say  I  am  handHumo,  Home  say  I 
am  not.  1  believe  the  truth  is  I  am  likely  to  be  large  and  to 
go  olf  soon — it  is  dangerous  to  refuse  so  great  a  match.*' ' 

Ono  hundred  and  fifty  years   ago,  society  was  com- 
pletctly   couijuered    by   a   pack   of  cards.      With   a   few 
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in  detail  the  conquest  has  been  pftralleletl  in  our 
.  In  1742  whist  was  comiug  rapidly  into  fashion, 
ith  Hoyle  for  its  tutelary  deity.  'I  have  not  yet  learned 
to  play/  says  Walpole,  'but  I  find  that  I  wait  in  vain  for 
its  being  left  otY.*  The  same  rehictance  to  be  swept  into 
a  vortex  of  card-plajdng  was  the  experience  of  many 
yesterday,  if  not  to-day.  'Whisk,*  he  wTitos  elsewhere, 
*iiAs  spread  an  universal  opium  over  the  whole  nation ;  it 
makes  courtiers  and  patriots  sit  down  to  the  same  pack 
of  cards.*  Substitute  bridge  for  whist,  free-trader  for 
courtier,  tai'iff-refomier  for  patriot,  and  the  scene  is  repro- 
duced. Walpole  even  attributes  the  absence  of  wonders 
— the  disappearance  of  rabbit-women,  epics,  and  elope- 
ments— to  the  paralysing  popularity  of  the  new  game. 
To-day  it  seems  as  rare  to  elope  as  it  is  to  write  an  epic ; 
and  there  is  the  supernatiu'ul  touch  about  u  rabbib-woman 
"which  makes  her  more  likely  to  obtain  credit  than  the 
author  of  an  -.Eneid  or  a  pair  of  •  Eloping  Angels.'  But 
though  a  new  list  of  marvels  might  be  needed  to  complete 
the  parallel,  it  would  bo  easy  to  show  that  bridge,  like 
whist^  has  falsified  the  proverb,  'wonders  will  never 
cease.* 

A  man  endowed  with  Walpole's  genius,  who  pursued 
trifles  as  his  serious  occupation  and  diverted  himself  with 
the  comical  earnestness  of  the  real  business  of  life,  was 
eminently  fitted  to  shine  in  society  and  excel  as  a  letter- 
writer.     The  tone  of  irresponsibility  which  pervades  his 
correspondence  gives  it  an  infectious  air  of  gaiety  but 
leaves  no  space  for  depth  of  feeliug.     It  is  not  so  much 
the  choice  of  subjects,  but  the  manner  in  which  nil  are 
handled,  that  is  frivolous.     Walpole  never  mentions  John 
Wesley-    Too  much  stress  need  not  be  laid  on  the  omission. 
Wesley  is  not  mentioned  by  Cowpcr,  who,  though  he 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  evangelical  revival  within 
the  Church   of  England,   does   not  seem  to  have   been 
attracted  to  Methodism  in  the  distinctive  and   modem 
Maxse  of  the  word.     It  was  considered  '  Methodistical '  not 
to  play  cards  on  Sunday;  and  a  niaid-of-honour  lost  her 
place  nt  court  for  declining  to  play.     With  that  side  of 
thi*  movement  which  required  a  greater  strictness  of  life 
Cowper  was  strongly  sympathetic.     But  his  one  refer- 
ence to  Charles  Wesley,  under  the  transparent  title  of 
'Occiduus,'  is  one  of  disapproval. 


COWPER 

Bft  his  BiibbaticAl  concci  u?, 
^^flMg-tnncs  and  psalm-ttiucs 
l0Btt  vrorcis — aud,  I  suppose  one 
toMft  devotion.  ...  He  sooius, 
jBHOftmtauce,  to  Iiave  suffered 
aracter  by  his  attachment  to 


-ism    are  conceived   in  a 
ML  I74is  spenkiuLf   of  the  niove- 


C  is  extremely  in  fashion,  and  I 

s  tj  see  a  revival  of  all  the  folly  and 

■■'"\  in  1740:  *  Methodism  is  more 

iirajf ;  the  women  play  devilish 

•h  suspeeted,  aa  the  matrons  of 

.UmaUea'  (ii,  330,  307). 

interested  in  the  movement  to 
^IK«  w  iOtidy  the  onuses  of  its  influence. 

.  k^HA  tlM»  principles  of  the  Methodists ;  I  have 

,^  A04  iukvo  read  one  of  their  books.     The 

^^^  «>  b«»  nothing  but  stricter  practice  tliau 

.\«tfK^  clothed  in  the  old  exploded  cant  of 

^^     |Ete  example,  you  take  a  metaphor ;  we 

uijjitritf  Itf*  •i'*^^ :  you  immodiutely  drop  every 

and  adopt  evorytluMji:  peculiar  to 

m  true  Methodist  wi!l  talk  with  the 

,9ikoeiHg — this  catches  womtm  of  fashion 

1  lutyot  to  tell  you'  (ho  continues)  'a  piece 

.  «)kfi?^  i*  ^h^t  they  write  up  religious  nonsenso 
o\trvM»ely  purified  the  style  of  wnting 
,■>     ^.^^  a«jw  scribble  the  name  of  the  PHnce  of 
g{  Itbf  Vritteoas  t  *  (li,  40^3). 

t;oMJH  t^  «ome  good  points  in  the  religious 
^  1T60  ho  says  (iv,  399)  :— 

\  vtfftcv^r  iu  his  *  (John  Hawkins's)  *  house  t'other 

)^  ^vM^>v  6uch  a  person  was  turning  Methodist^ 

^^  ^yilN  ^^  i>«ivcrsutiou>  he  i-ose  and  o]>ened  the 

k^  ^  «gil  «  uhHIu     I  told  him  I  did  not  know  that 

JM»  M^^  *^^  principle  so  good,  and  that  I,  who  am 

^^  j^  1^  \%wi  of  becoming  one,  always  did  so  too/ 

.ajjlif-^  >ViilpQlo*8  attitude  towards  the  Govern* 
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Jntnt  of  tbo  country  was  not  wholly  inapi>roprmte. 
Public  affairs  were  administered  by  methods  which  com- 
manded little  respect.  They  were  only  redeemed  from 
absurdity  by  the  conduct  of  individuals  or  the  virtues  of 
party  loyalty.  Political  life  was  an  intrigue  for  power, 
a  scramble  for  place,  a  traffic  in  votes.  It  was  a  trade  in 
which  it  was  difficult  to  engage  with  clean  hands,  a  game 
in  which  all  tricks  were  considered  to  be  fair.  With  many 
protestattonB  of  incorruptibility,  Walpolo  consented  to 
share  in  the  division  of  the  stakes.  But,  though  ho  had 
Mot  the  inconvenient  conscience  of  the  reformer,  he  knew 
loo  much,  and  was  too  discerning  to  attempt  to  ignore 
Abuses.  He  accepted  the  situation.  He  adopted  the 
attitude  of  irresponsible  frivolity,  and  surrounded  the 
Government  with  an  atmosphere  of  opei'd-bouffe,  in  which 
the  comic  business  of  stage  statesmen  was  carried  on 
under  the  disguise  of  earnestness.  But  the  t^uth  was  not 
concealed  from  him.  Writing  on  the  eve  of  an  election 
in  1747,  he  says : — 

'In  general,  I  boliove,  it  is  much  as  usual — those  sold  In 
dotail  that  afterwards  will  bo  sold  in  the  representation ;  the 
mlnistors  bribing  Jacobites  to  choose  frieuds  of  their  own; 
the  name  of  well-wishers  to  the  present  estnblishuiont,  and 
Patriots,  outbidding  uiinisters  that  they  may  uiake  the  better 
market  of  tholi'  owu  patriotism  ;  in  short,  all  England,  under 
ifoiuo  uame  or  other,  i.s  just  now  to  bo  bought  and  sold; 
though,  whenever  we  become  ix)3terity  aud  forefathers,  we 
ahsih  ijo  hi  high  repute  for  wisdom  aud  virtue*  (ii,  2S1). 

Cowper,  though  not  in  any  sense  a  party  luan,  was 
probably  rather  Whig  than  Tory  in  his  sympathies.  He 
had  no  patciit-offico  to  defend  or  excuse.  Kcmote  from, 
the  world,  unfitted  and  disinclined  by  nature  for  political 
life,  he  watched,  with  keenly  humorous  eyes,  the  comedy 
^)f  a  representative  system,  which,  apart  from  its  general 
results,  hud  degenerated  into  a  farce.  His  description  of 
the  visit  of  u  candidate  to  his  house  in  17SI  is  well  known  ; 
but  it  may  bo  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  simple  ease 
aad  purity  of  the  style  of  his  letters,  and  as  an  illustration 
of  the  light  in  which  thoughtful  bystanders  regarded  the 
working  of  our  electoral  system. 

'We  were  sitting  yesterday  after  dinner,  the  two  ladies 
ft&d  myself,  very  composedly,  aud  without  the  least  appro- 
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COWPER 

KT  gnug  parlour,  oue  lady 

the    gentleman   windiu^ 

sarpriso,  a  mob  api>carod 

i»  heard  at  the  door ;  the 

Mr  Grenville.     Puss 

iV  box,  so  that  tlie  candidate* 

^0«is  was  refused  adiuittauce 

~  3»  che  back  door  as  the  ou]y 

alt  rery  susceptible  of  affronts, 

iiihnb  In  at  a  "^Nnndow  than  be 

the  yard,  the  kitchen,  and 

LTtlle,  advancing  toward  me, 

ft  ;kgree  of  cordiality  that  was 

.^tfft  m  he,  and  as  many  more  as 

fi?  bc^gan  t>o  open  the  intent  of 

ote,  for  which  ho  readily  gave 

sAi  no  influence,  which  he  was 

utd  the  leas,  no  doubt,  because 

rvssiug  himself  to  me  at  this 

lad  a  great  deal.     Supposing 

of  such   a   treasure  without 

ul5rm  my  first   assertion    by 

-  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine 

it  consisted.     Thus  ended  the 

.1    nie  by  the  hand  again, 

ilo  kissed  likewise  the  maid 

the  whole  a  most  lovius^, 

.     He  is  very  young,  genteel, 

»f  very  good  oj'cs  in  his  head, 

t  should   seem   for  the  many 

.  senator,  he  has  a  thiixi  also, 

ribband  from  Ms  buttonhole. 

a?  lt<*rked;   Puss  scampered;   the 

f  obeequious  followers,  withdrew  * 


JO  seriously  tbo  sordid  intrigues 

■.  Wnlpole  can  scarcely  be  con- 

vifnts  in  the  latter  half  of  the 

\  sombre  magnitude  which 

uint  glitter  of  his  universal 

were  staked  on  the  wars  in 

iiost  continuously  engaged. 

or  affected  to  preserve,  the 
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Ltne  indifferent attitade.  'To  be  sure,' he  says,  *  war  ia  a 
If ul  calamitjN  etc.  But  then  it  is  a  very  comfortable 
imniodity  for  writing  letters/  Cowper,  from  his  scclu- 
lion  at  Olney,  [lookod  out  on  the   world   in  a  different 

[epirit.      The  game  of  politics  had  no  interest  for  him ; 

'but  ho  followed  the  course  of  political  events  with  keen 
anxiety,  at  the  expense  of  three  shillings  and  thrueponco 
a  quarter,  for  which  sum  he  enjoyed  the  daily  use  of  the 
'Morning  Chronicle/  The  following  passages  from  Cow- 
per, written  in  1782,  are  conceived  in  a  loftier  moud,  and 
cue  more  characteristic  of  the  nation,  than  that  which 
Walpole  habitually  exemplifies  in  his  corresx>ondenco. 
They  suggest  the  great  reserve  of  strength  which  Eng- 
land then  possessed  in  her  silent  country  districts ;  they 
also  illustrate  the  patriotism,  determination,  preference 
of  deeds  to  words,  and  practical  concex>tion  of  '  an 
Englishman  8  business,'  which  carried  the  nation  through 
the  tremendous  conflict. 

*I  recollect  tlrnt  in  those  happier  days,  when  you  and  I 
could  spend  our  evening  in  eniuncrating  victories  and  acqui- 
I  eitions  that  seemed  to  follow  each  other  in  a  continued  seriest 
there  wajs  some  pleasure  in  hearing  a  politician.  .  .  .  Wlieu 
poor  Bob  'White  bi-ought  me  the  new»  of  Boscawen's  success 
off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  how  did  I  leap  for  joyl  When 
Hawke  demolished  Cooilans  I  was  still  more  transported. 
But  nothing  could  express  my  raptui-e  when  Wolfe  made  the 
conquest  of  Quebec.  I  am  not,  therefore,  I  suppose,  destitute 
of  true  patriotism;  but  the  course  of  public  events  has  of 
late  affoi'ded  mc  no  opix)rtimity  to  exert  it.  1  cannot  rejoice, 
because  I  see  no  reason ;  and  I  will  not  inurmui',  because  for 
that  I  can  find  no  good  one'  (vol.  i,  p.  '130). 

*I  am  not  quite  such  a  superannuated  simpleton  as  to 
Bappose  that  mankind  were  wiser  or  much  better  when  I  wa« 
y*mng  than  they  are  now.  But  I  may  venture  to  assert*; 
^vithout  expoE^ing  myself  to  the  charge  of  dotage,  that  the' 
men  whose  integrity,  courage,  and  wisdom  broke  the  bands 
of  tyranny,  established  our  constitution  upon  its  tnie  basis, 
and  gave  a  people,  overwhelmed  with  the  scorn  of  all  coun- 
tries, an  opportunity  to  emerge  into  a  state  of  the  highest 
reepe<;t  and  estimation,  make  a  better  figure  in  history  than 
»ny  of  the  present  day  are  likely  to  do  -when  their  pretty 
barangues  are  forgotten  aud  nothing  shall  siu-vive  but  the 
remembrance  of  the  views  aud  motives  with  which  they 
luade  them  *  (ib.  p.  437). 
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'  Tho  blow  we  have  struck  in  the  West  Indies  [the  defeat 
of  the  Comte  do  Grasse  by  Rodney,  April  12,  1782]  will,  I 
suppose,  be  decisive  at  least  for  the  present  year,  and,  so  far 
as  that  part  of  our  ]x>sse88ious  is  concerned,  in  tho  prosont 
conflict.  But  the  news-writers  and  their  correspondents  tUa- 
gust  lue  and  make  me  sick.  One  victor>'  after  such  a  long 
series  of  adverse  occurrences  hits  filled  them  with  self-c«nceit 
and  impertinent  boasting ;  and,  while  Rodney  is  almoet 
accounted  a  Methodist  for  ascribing  his  .success  to  Provi* 
dence,  men  who  have  renounced  nil  dependence  upon  such 
a  friend,  without  whose  ossistaneo  nothing  can  be  doi 
threaten  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  sea,  laugh  at 
Spaniards,  sneer  at  the  Dutch,  au<l  are  to  carry  the  w< 
before  them.  Our  enemies  are  apt  to  brag,  and  we  del 
them  for  it;  but  we  can  sing  as  loud  as  they  can.  in  the  sai 
ke3',  and  no  doubt,  wherever  our  papers  go,  shall  be  deride 
in  oiu'  turn.  An  Englishman's  true  glory  should  be  to  do 
business  well,  and  say  little  about  it;  but  he  disgraces  hli 
when  ho  puffs  his  prowess  as  if  he  had  finished  his  task,  wh< 
he  has  but  just  begun  it*  (vol.  i,  pp.  481,  482). 

To  discuss  the  rival  claims  of  Cowpcr  and  Walpolo 
bo  considered  tho  *  greatest  of  English  letter- writers ' 
wasted    labour.      Tho    two   authors    aro    so    essential 
different  in  character,  in  subject-matter,  in  style, 
they  cannot  bo  compared :  they  can  only  bo  contrast 
The  literary  form  of  both   is  perfectly  adapted  to  tl 
subject-matter.      Co\vper*8  unstudied  natural  ease  is 
absolute   harmony  with   the   rural   life   of    Olney ;    tl 
brilliance  and  glitter  of  Walpolo  are  equally  in  keepii 
with  the  world  of  Loudon  society.    "While  Cowper  is 
acknowledged  mast.(<r  of  the  English  art  of  letter-writinj 
Walpole   is  the  only  rival   to   tho  great  French  8ch< 
whom  our  literature  possesses.     If  moral  value  forms 
element  in  literary  merit,  "Walpole  is  a  feather-weight 
the  scales;  but  if  the  interest  of  the  events  described 
allowed  to  weigh  in  the  balance,  Cow^per  kicks  the  b< 
On  these  and  similar  questions  men  might  dispute  U 
ever.    They  can  at  least  unite  in  gratitude  to  Mr  Wrigl 
and  Mrs  Toynbee  for  their  admirable  editions  of  two 
the  greatest  of  English  letter-writers. 

Rowland  E.  Prothbbo,' 
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Art  m,— PROFIT-SHARING  AXD  COPARTNERSHIP. 

1.  Co-operative  Production,  Publications  of  the  Labour 
Copartnership  Association,  1901-3.  Central  Office, 
15  Southampton  Street,  Holbom,  W.C. 

2.  Ttceniy  Years  of  Copartnership  at  Guise,  With  intro- 
duction by  Mr  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Aneurin  Williams.  Labour  Copartnership 
Association,  15  Southampton  Street,  Holbom,  W.C. 

3.  South  Metropolitan  Gits  Company:  Our  Copartnership 
System,  Report  of  Meeting  at  the  Crj'stal  Palace, 
August  1903.  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company, 
709  Old  Kent  Road.  S.E. 

4.  Ireland  in  the  Xetc  Century.  By  the  Rt  Hon.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett.    London  ;  John  Murray,  1904. 

5.  Reports  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 
Limited,  1902-3.     Dublin  :  Sealy,  Bryers  and  Walker. 

6.  Report  of  the  Moseley  Industrial  Commission,  Man- 
chester :  Co-operative  Printing  Society.  1903. 

7.  Reports  of  Pioceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  1901-3. 

8.  Bonus  Tables  for  calculating  Wages  on  the  Bonus  or 
Premium  System.  By  Henry  A.  Golding.  London : 
Griffin,  1903. 

And  other  works. 

TlTE  clash  of  acrimonious  discussion  on  the  fiscal  question 
will  be  very  far  from  a  sheer  waste  of  energy  if  it  serve 
to  draw  attention  to  defects  in  the  existing  economic 
iystem  which  are  remediable  and  ought  to  be  remedied. 
These  defects  exist  alike  in  free  trade  and  in  protection- 
ifft  countries,  and  therefore  invito  attention  alike  from 
tariff-reformers  and  free-fooders.  or — to  revert  to  the 
older  and  simpler  nomenclature — from  protectionists  and 
free-traders.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  defects 
is  that  existing  economic  arrangements  hide  from  the 
^eat  mass  of  the  labouring  classes  the  fact  that  their 
interests  are  ser^-ed  by  whatever  increases  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  labour.  Every  workman  would 
agree  that  the  ultimate  source  of  his  wages  is  the  value 
of  what  he  produces ;  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to 
the  workman  that  the  more  he  producos  the  naore  he 
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gets.  Self-interest  is  therefore  not  awakened,  and  fails 
to  stimulate  bis  energy  and  inventiveness.  He  seems  to 
gain  by  spinning  out  a  given  piece  of  work  over  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  hours.  The  general  spirit  of 
trade-unionism  is  to  limit  output  rather  than  to  stimulate 
it ;  and  the  desire  of  trade-unionists  is  to  restrict  the 
supply  of  skilled  labour  rather  thau  to  increase  it.  Sir 
Alfred  Moseley,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Industrial 
Report,  quotes  a  leading  trado-tinionist  as  saying,  •  Just 
as  it  is  the  object  of  the  master  to  get  as  much  work  as 
he  can  for  as  little  wages  as  possible,  so  it  is  the  object  of 
the  workman  to  get  as  much  wages  for  as  little  work  as 
possible'  (p.  11).  Sir  Alfred  Moseley's  opinion  obviously 
is  that  the  United  States  is  outstripping  England  in  the 
industrial  race  largely  because  the  working  men  in 
America  are  sufficiently  educated  to  see  that  they  profit 
by  the  productiveness  of  their  labour,  and  are  not 
possessed  by  the  idea  that  it  is  to  their  own  interest^ 
to  do  as  little  as  they  can  in  return  for  their  wages.  m 

To  recognise  this  is  not  necessarily  to  condemn  trade- 
unionism.  It  is  obvious  that  trade-unions  have  done  much 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  worker  and  to  protect  his  interests. 
But  to  say  this  is  not  to  say  the  last  word.  The  present 
organisation  of  industry  fails  to  awaken  in  the  average 
workman  the  desire  to  do  his  best;  and  he  frequently 
believes  that  ho  and  his  class  are  actually  benefited  by 
his  doing  considerably  less  than  his  best.  The  loss  to  the 
working  class  and  to  the  nation  caused  by  this  state  of 
things  is  incalculable.  Imagine,  as  Lord  Grey  has  put 
it,  the  difference  between  the  output  of  ten  millions  of 
workers  who  believe  that  they  are  fulfilling  their  duty 
to  their  fellow  workmen  by  restricting  their  output,  and 
that  of  the  same  number  w^ho  beheve  it  to  be  the  interest 
of  all  concerned  that  their  work  should  be  as  efficient  as 
possible.  A  trade-union  official,  speaking  at  a  recent 
co-operative  meeting,  estimated  the  difference  in  value 
to  be  at  least  thirty  per  cent.  Besides  this  normal  and 
constant  loss  to  the  national  productive  power,  there  are 
two  other  kinds  of  loss  which  also  have  to  be  reckoned 
with.  There  is,  first,  the  deterioration  of  character 
which  comes  of  slackness  and  want  of  industry,  with 
its  attendant  drinking,  loafing,  gambling,  and  thriftless- 
ness ;  this  is  a  loss  the  magnitude  of  which  cannot  be 
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estimated  by  any  ixrithmetic-  Secondly,  there  is  the  hugo 
ziational  loss  caused  by  strikes.*  It  is  no  uncommon 
tliing^  for  the  loss  to  a  single  trade  caused  by  a  strike 
to  run  to  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  Board  of  Trade 
returns  on  strikes  point  to  their  costing  the  nation,  on 
the  average,  as  much  as  half  a  million  a  year. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  industry  being 
organised  on  a  basis  of  war  between  capital  and  labour 
rather  than  on  a  basis  of  peace.  In  some  respects  things 
are  growing  worse  rather  than  better,  because  the 
advantages  of  production  on  a  large  scale  are  year  by 
year  more  and  njore  pressing  the  small  producer  out  of 
existence.  The  little  tradesman,  who  combined  in  his 
owTi  person  the  attributes  of  capitalist  and  labourer,  is  ia 
many  occupations  becoming  extinct ;  the  small  employer, 
who  knows  all  his  men  personally,  working  with  and 
among  them,  is  less  common  than  formerly.  The  old 
adage  that  ownership  turns  sand  into  gold  is  now  too 
often  inverted,  ownership  on  a  small  scale  usually  turning 
gold  to  sand.  Production  on  a  large  scale,  therefore, 
holds  the  field,  and  is  likely  in  the  future  to  hold  it  even 
more  completely  than  at  present.  The  problem  which 
co-operators  have  attempted  to  solve  is  how,  while 
lea\4ng  production  on  a  large  scale  in  unquestioned 
predominance,  to  give  the  worker  an  obvious  interest 
in  the  productiveness  of  his  work,  and  to  turn  hinx  from 
a  hireling  into  a  partner. 

The  joint-stock  principle,  with  limited  liability,  and 
the  development  of  banking  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant economic  inventions  of  the  last  century.  Thoy 
have  enabled  every  one  wiio  can  save  a  few  pounds  to 
enter  as  a  shareholder  upon  industrial  enterprise.  The 
drawbacks  of  the  system  are  obvious  enough.  Still, 
making  due  allowance  for  frauds  and  over-speculation, 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  has  been 
enormously  increased  by  the  massing  of  petty  sums 
which  separately  could  seldom  have  been  used  pro- 
ductively, and  by  the   conversion  of  them  into  capital 


*  The  XDUter  of  a  workhouse  In  the  north  of  England  told  the  present 
KTiter  that,  in  hla  opinion,  every  big  strike  adds  permanently  to  the  great 
Army  of  tramps  and  casualB.  Daring  a  long  Ktriko  men  lose  the  habtt  of 
work ;  xoaoy  of  tbem  take  to  th«  road,  and  habitual  industry  knows  them 
aomore. 
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which  can  be  used  collectively  for  the  creation  of  w( 
Savings  which  formerly  languished  in  old  Btockings  ov 
in  a  pot  hidden  in  the  thatch  are  now  used  to  make 
railways,  waterworks,  docks,  etc.,  and  to  promote  every 
kind  of  productive  industry.  The  effect  of  this  Pactoltu 
stream  on  production  has  been  little  short  of  miraculous; 
and  the  national  wealth  has  increased  by  Ipaps  and 
bounds.  The  benefit  t^  the  investing  classes  is  no  less 
marked.  The  middle  class  enjoy  a  standard  of  comfort 
■which  would  have  been  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  in 
ages  not  by  any  means  remote.  The  economic  difference 
between  the  past  and  the  present  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  one  cause ;  it  is  the  effect  of  many  causes  acting 
together ;  but  among  these  must  always  be  placed  the 
encouragement  to  saving  oflored  by  investments,  and 
the  consequent  utilisation  of  capital  which  would  other- 
wise have  lain  idle  and  unproductive. 

Will  it  be  possible  for  the  twentieth  century  to  do  for 
the  wage-earning  man  what  the  nineteenth  century  did 
for  the  middle  classes — to  encourage  him  to  save  by 
putting  fairly  safe  and  fairly  remunerative  industrial 
investment  within  his  reach  ?  Will  it  be  possible,  without 
abandoning  the  immense  economic  advantages  of  produc- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  to  make  the  workmen  something 
more  than  '  hands,'  mere  parts  of  the  machinery  in  the  big 
concern — to  convert  them  into  partners  by  giving  them  a 
direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  productiveness  of  their 
labour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  reasonably  sound  invest- 
ment for  their  savings?  We  propose  to  examine  some 
practical  answers  which  have  been  given  to  these 
questions.  mJ 


Tlie  South  Metropolitan  Gasworks  Co.  furnishes  ou? 
first  example.  The  manager,  Mr  (now  Sir)  George  Livesey, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago  obtjuned  the  consent  of  Parliament 
to  a  scheme  for  identifying  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders of  his  company  with  those  of  the  consumers  of 
gas.  A  certain  standard  normal  price  of  gas  per  thousand 
feet  was  fixed,  corresponding  to  a  certain  normal  rate  of 
interest ;  but,  for  every  penny  per  thousand  feet  by  which 
the  price  of  gas  could  be  reduced,  the  company  were 
authorised  to  add  another  five  shillings  per  100^  to  the 
dividends  of  their  shareholders.      The   system   worked 
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advantageously  and  identified  the  interests  of  consumers 
d  fihareholders.  It  is  mentioned  here  to  illustrate  the 
nt  of  the  managers  mind  in  desiring  to  bring  about 
rmony  where  there  was  formerly  antagonism*  In 
37  and  1888  the  company  ofiferod  to  its  men  the]eight- 
bours*  day  and  the  three-shift  system ;  but  the  offer  was 
rejected.  In  1S89  the  Gas  Stokers*  Union,  then  newly 
formed,  demanded  the  eight-hours'  day ;  and  the  directors, 
having  been  ready  for  it  before  the  men  were,  immediately 

I  granted  the  request.  The  Union  then  appeared  to  think 
that  whatever  it  asked  for  would  be  granted ;  and  a 
long  string  of  concessions,  some  reasonable  and  some 
unreasonable,  was  demanded. 
Sir  George  Livesey  had  long  considered  it  desirable 
to  give  the  officers  and  men  some  permanent  stake  in 
the  welfare  of  the  company,  and  in  October  1889  he 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  board  to  a  scheme  of  profit- 
sharing  between  employers  and  employed.  The  plan  was 
explained  to  about  a   dozen    of   the    leaders  among    the 

•workmen.  They  approved  ;  but  the  members  of  the  Gas 
Stokers'  Union  said  they  must  consult  that  organisation. 
The  Union  refused  its  consent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  ;  but  the  workmen  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Union  let  it  be  known  to  the  board  that  they  did  not  see 
why  they  should  be  kept  out  of  a  good  thing  because 
others  declined  it.  The  result  was  that  the  directors 
gave  every  man  in  their  employment  the  choice  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  on  his  own  account  the  profit- 
sharing  scheme.  The  stokers,  who  numbered  about  two 
thousand,  refused  the  offer ;  the  other  employes,  number- 
ing about  a  thousand,  accepted  it.  Acceptance  carried 
with  it  the  signing  of  an  agreement  to  work  for  twelve 
months,  with  a  pro\'iso  that  any  man  might  leave  during 
that  period  "with  the  approval  of  the  engineer  on  giving 
one  week's  notice.* 

This,  no  doubt,  was  the  point  in  the  arrangement  which 
incurred  the  opposition  of  the  Union.    A  signed  agree- 


•  This  approval  was  in  practice  never  withheld  ;  it  was  not  infrequently 
»ppU*d  for  by,  and  granted  to,  men  who  had  opportunities  of  more  respou- 
tlMft  and  better  paid  posts  in  other  works.  The  men  themselves  greatly 
'itaed  the  twelve  months'  agreement,  ofi  It  accared  their  employment  for 
(hti  period. 

Vol.  202.— i^o,  402,  p. 
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ment  to  work  for  a  year  would  take  from  the  Union  iU 
most  formidablo  weapon,  the  power  to  order  an  immediate 
strike.  The  officers  of  the  Union  were  weU  within  their 
rights  in  recommending  their  members  to  reject  the 
profit-sharing  scheme.  It  was  for  them  to  judge,  to  tbe 
best  of  their  ability,  which  course  would  be  most  to  Uifl 
benefit  of  the  workmen  ;  but  they  went  beyond  this,  and 
put  themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong  by  making  the 
outi'agoous  demand  upon  the  directors  that  they  should 
dismiss  from  their  employment  the  thousand  w^orkmen 
who  had  accepted  the  profit-sharing  scheme.  To  dismiflS 
men  for  accepting  an  offer  which  the  directors  themselves 
had  miido  would  have  been  to  forfeit  all  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  company.  Nevertheless,  because  this 
demand  was  not  complied  with,  the  two  thousand  stokeni 
gave  a  week's  notice  on  the  following  day ;  and  one  o£ 
the  most  remarkablo  strikes  on  record  immediately 
foUowed.  It  cost  the  company  close  upon  100,000/.,  but 
they  were  victorious  all  along  the  line.  It  was  one  o|t 
life's  little  ironies  that  the  scheme  which  had  been  int'endod 
to  extinguish  strikes  and  give  identity  of  interest  to 
employers  and  employed  was  the  immediate  cause  of  M 
most  formidable  strike.  ^ 

The  profit-sharing  scheme,  initiated  in  so  much  tumult 
in  1889,  was  an  extension  to  the  workmen  of  the  sliding- 
scale  principle  which  had  long  been  found  to  work  well 
between  shareholders  and  consumers.  The  sum  of  2s,  Sni- 
per thousand  feet  was  taken  as  the  standard  price  of 
gas  ;  and,  for  every  penny  per  thousand  feet  below  that 
sum  for  which  the  gas  could  be  sold,  the  officers  asxi 
workmen  were  to  be  entitled  to  an  annual  bonus  of  I 
per  cent.,  afterwards  increased  to  IJ  per  cent.,  on  their 
wages.  At  the  time  the  scheme  was  started  the  actual 
price  of  gas  was  28,  2d.  per  thousand  feet,  or  5c/.  below 
the  standard ;  and  this  allowed  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent,  oa 
annual  wages.  Like  Leclaire  in  Paris,  the  directors,  in  oi'der 
to  convince  their  workmen  of  the  bona  fides  of  their  ofiFer, 
allowed  it  to  be  retrospective  for  three  years  ;  and  each 
man  who  had  been  three  years  in  the  company's  employ- 
ment and  accepted  the  scheme  was  at  once  credited  wil 
sum  averaging  3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  his  wages  dui 
the  preceding  three  years.  This  sura,  which  amount-e^ 
the  aggregate  to  6863/.,  was  termed  the  'nest-egg,*  a 


Wasnottobe  withdrawable  for  live  years,  until  1894. •  Half 
of  the  annual  bonus  accruing  to  each  workman  after  1S80 
was  "withdrawable  in  cash  as  soon  as  it  became  duo ;  and 
in  the  early  years  of  the  working  of  the  scheme  about 
half  of  the  2Lvuihible  sura  was  thus  withdrawn  year  by 
jear.  Sir  George  Livesey,  however,  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  the  workman  allowing  his  bonus  to  remain 
at  Interest  in  the  company's  hands.  Ho  seeks  to  remove 
the  antagonism  between  capital  and  labour  by  converting 
the  labourer  into  a  capitalist.  He  urges  that  the  man 
who  withdraws  his  bonus  as  soon  as  it  accrues  gets  little 
or  no  permanent  good  from  it ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  proportion  of  the  bonus  withdrawn  has  rapidly 
diminished  since  the  inauguration  of  the  scheme.  Sir 
George  Livesey,  speaking  before  hundreds  of  his  work- 
people at  the  Crystiil  Pahieo  in  Aiigust  11)03,  said : — 

'  'At  first  nearly  half  of  the  annual  bonus  was  left  in  the 
company's  hands,  but  now  nearly  the  whole  is  saved.  I  find 
there  ici  a  certain  number  of  men  who  want  the  money 
directly  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  it,  but  they  are  becoming 
fewer  every  year.  .  .  .  There  was  28,000/..  credited  to  the 
bonus  account  this  last  July  [1003],  lialf  of  which  had  to  be 
inveflted  in  stock  and  the  other  half  was  withdrawable. 
How  much  do  you  think  was  withdrawn  ?  Only  7  per  cent, 
of  the  withdrawable  half,  or  QQ71,  out  of  13,700i.  Well,  that 
]b  only  3i  i>er  cent,  of  the  totaL  Last  year  it  was  double  that, 
a&d  the  year  before  considerably  more.  At  Vauxhall  and 
Old  Greenwich  only  1  per  cent,  was  withdrawn.  .  ,  .  This 
withdrawable  amount,  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  with  the 
company,  may  be  of  inestimable  use  at  some  time  of  eraer- 
leocy  or  unexpected  misfortune.  If,  however,  it  is  with- 
drawn every  year,  of  course  there  will  be  nothing  when  it  is 

*  A  Bimiber  of  the  workmen's  *  paits-books '  In  account  w  it)k  the  company 
weT«  hvuled  In  by  Sir  George  Ltveney  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  beforo 
tbe  Lftbour  Commission  in  1S02.  One.  which  appears  to  have  been  taken 
hi  nadom,  is  giren  in  detail. 

I     t.       tL 

X880.  •Xest-egfC'   being  3   per  cent,   per  annum   on    (ha 

man's  wages,  counting  three  years  back       .         .704 

188»-«0.  Interest  at  4  per  cent 0    5  7 

ISOOl  Bonos 3  18  0 

,.     Savings  voluntarily  added 0    0  U 

laOl.  Bonus 3  13  0 

„  Interest  ut  i  per  cent,       .    .    .    .    .  0  13  4 
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most  wanted.  I  am  thunkfiil  to  pay  the  prcat  majority  of 
the  South  Meti-opoHtau  men — ^93  per  cent. — have  left  this 
witlidmwable  niouey  in  the  couii)any*8  liands.* 

The  rule  at  first  was  that  the  men  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  withdrawable  half  of  their  bonus  with  the 
company  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  This  was  not  philan- 
thropy, but  business,  when  the  company's  stocks  stood 
at  a  figure  which  yielded  about  4J  per  cent.  As  gas 
stocks  rose  in  value  between  1894  and  1899,  their  yield 
per  cent,  was  reduced  to  something  below  4  per  eentt 
and  it  then  became  necessary  to  reduce  the  interest 
allowed  on  the  workmen's  deposits.  When  this  was  done 
the  reasons  for  it  Avcrc  explained  to  the  men,  who  admitted 
the  justice  of  the  change  and  unanimously  agreed  to  it. 
Not  a  single  man  withdrew  his  money  because  the  rate 
of  interest  had  been  reduced. 

The  good  understanding  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, of  which  this  gives  such  convincing  proof,  had 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  formation  of  a  profit- 
sharing  committee,  consisting  of  workmen  elected  by 
ballot  by  their  fellows,  and  an  equal  number  of  membere 
nominated  by  the  directors.  All  matters  which  might 
give  rise  to  dispute,  growing  out  of  the  profit-sharing 
scheme,  are  refeiTed  to  this  committee.  Its  usefulness 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  averting  of  disputes.  The 
members  of  the  committee,  as  one  of  them  has  expressed 
it,  *  walk  about'  among  their  fellow-workers  and  explain 
the  profit-sharing  scheme  to  them,  and  show  them  the 
advantages  obtained  by  leaving  the  bonus  with  the 
company.  Several  of  the  workmen  speakers  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  meeting  already  referred  to  spoke  appreciatively 
of  the  courtesy  with  which  they  wore  invariably  treated 
by  their  ofiicers,  of  the  value  to  the  men  of  the  extra 
quarter  of  an  hour  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  other 
evidences  of  consideration  and  kindliness.  They  evidently 
appreciated  the  good  treatment  they  received  and  felt 
that  it  helptni  them  to  do  their  best.     One  man  said  : — 

*  When  profit-sharing  was  first  introduced  our  trade-miionist 
frieuda  ^aid  it  would  not  live  .  ,  .  tliat  it  was  not  possible  for 
capital  and  lal>our  u>  work  hand  in  hand  and  to  get  along 
together  -they  must  be  antagonistic.  Events  since  then  have 
provetl  the  contrary.  .  .  .  Here  we  are  all  unionists.  We  are 
meiubei-s  of  the  Capital  and  Labour  union.  ,  .  ,  The  cheaper 
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.tbe  company  can  buy  tlie  coal,  the  cheaper  we  can  got  the 
icarbouifilng  done,  the  cheai>er  we  can  produce  the  gas,  the 
betujr  for  all  concerned.  The  cousuiner  gets  his  ga»  cheaper, 
the  shareholder  has  a  larger  dividend,  and  we— last,  but  not 
le&srt — have  a  better  bonus.' 

The  actual  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  scheme  to  the 
orkmen  can  be  readily  proved  by  a  few  figures.  The 
!C863/.  with  which  the  men  were  credited  in  1889  had 
grown  in  19()3  to  a  grand  total  of  224,764/-  The  larger 
part  of  this  was  held  in  the  company *3  stock ;  the  rest 
was  the  accumulation  of  the  yearly  accruing  bonus  on 
deposit  and  bearing  interest.  Between  two  and  three 
thousand  of  the  company's  employes  owned  stock  of 
more  than  5/.  and  under  50/.  in  value ;  321  held  between 
50/.  and  100/.;  151  held  between  100/.  and  200/.:  40  held 
between  200/.  and  300/. ;  13  between  300/.  and  400/. ;  10 
between  400/.  and  500/. ;  and  several  held  over  500/.  All 
these  were  workmen  only,  the  holdings  of  the  officers 
and  overseers  not  being  included.  Profit-sharing  lias 
thus  developed  into  a  complete  system  of  copartnership. 
The  whole  scheme  has  worked  admirably.  As  Sir  George 
Livesey  said  before  the  Labour  Commission: — 

'U  gave,  in  place  of  hostiUty  and  antagonism,  peace  and 
goodwill ;  in  the  place  of  doubt  and  mistrust,  confidence ;  and 
in  the  place  of  sullen,  discontented  workmen,  a  body  of 
cheerful,  willing,  caj^able  workers  with  whom  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  be  associated.' 

The  latest  development  of  copartnership  at  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gasworks  has  been  the  appointment  of 
workmen  as  directors.  This  began  in  1899.  The  work- 
men directors  are  elected  by  the  workmen  shareholdei's, 
and  retire  annually,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election.  The 
ttme  men  have  been  reiieatedly  re-elected,  and  have 
thoroughly  earned  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-work- 
men and  of  their  fellow-directors.  The  fears  which  some 
of  the  board  entertained  with  regard  to  this  new  depar- 
ture have  not  been  confirmed  by  experience.  The  know- 
ledge gained  as  members  of  the  governing  body  has 
never  been  betrayed  or  misused  in  any  way ;  and  it  is 
obvioas  that  to  occupy  such  a  position  must  have  a  prac- 
tical educational  effect  of  considerable  importance.  The 
double  object  of  the  copartnership  scheme  has  never  been 
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an  interest  in  the  company's 
*  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
property, 
f  fek»  South  Metropolitan  Gasworks 
I  fiBowed,  in  all  import^int  respects, 
Ik*  District  Gas  Company  ;  and  this 
woalthj  body,  which  started  co- 
C  bad  in  nine  years  placed  20,000/. 
&i  the  hands  of  its  employes.  The 
ly  amounted  in  1903  to  2000/.,  one 
inunediately  withdrawable ;  but  only 
•withdrawn,  and  this  by  two  men 
^fe»-  Wt  ^O  iHiN>verished  by  illness^  so  that  the  with- 
^«^%at  ^  ^^  cash  to  their  credit  was  entirely  justilied 

tl  ^viB  W  aoded  that  the  whole  cost  to  the  South 
Company  of  the  profit-sharing  or  co- 
3ielM«iHi  was  the  sum  of  6863Z.,  credited  to  the 
_  ^  ¥!Sft*  ^^  tho  '  nest-egg/  This  ivas  not  very  greatly 
^  «iiy«i*  ^  Ott»  weeks  wages  bill  at  that  period  ;  and 
%  %^^^  tel^piMMUkt  item  of  expenditure  in  comparlHon 
^HiH^  tj|i»  c<«*l  of  a  strike.  The  annual  bonus  costs  the 
4^gi|M|M>^  iku4lkUig*  for  it  represents  what  has  been  saved 
^  ||i»  4wldi%iouaI  efficiency  of  the  labour  employed. 

YW  yVwtiph  copartnership  scheme  adopted  at  Guine 
gl^^^i^ iry«Muhltvt  that  adopted  by  the  South  Metropolitan 
ll»|iw  mrt'  ^^^  MttU^  except  its  success.  The  fimdamental 
tfelh  lii  )ikUW.  in  both  cases  the  same  —  to  make  the 
^lV^viMU»  A  oapitalistf  to  engage  his  iutellLgence  and 
ilfc  lunking  his  labour  as  productive  hm  possible; 
HkMkodft  employed  in  atUiuIng  this  end  differ 
^l^ljj^lly,  til  xynt}  rt>spect,  however,  they  have  an  affinity 
^g^llt  UKIO  jiuikthor.  At  the  head  of  each  was  a  man  who 
aijtM»W>>»^  Imiuml  business  capacity  of  a  high  order  with 
l^ljllltetho  co-operative  principle  and  enthusiasm  enough 
^k^vwoine  difficulties  attondnnt  on  its  adoption.  Where- 
«.\^  tH>-oi>omtion  and  copartnership  have  succeeded,  ex- 
)m»cWmi^  «how»  tliat  tliere  must  be  *  a  man  at  the  wheel ' 
^f^  IWMK  MHlwthing  of  the  spirit  of  a  missionary  as  well 
MH  s%f  H  jMontHM',  added  to  business  aipacity  and  training. 
H^  J%mx\  lUptiEkte  Andre  Godin,  the  founder  of  the  great 
^^^yowtivo  itxku works  at  Guise,  had  these  qualilicatioua 
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|o  a  very  remarkable  degree.  He  was  bom  in  1817  at 
[ueherics  in  the  department  of  Aisne  in  north-eastern 
knee,  the  son  of  a  village  blacksmith.  He  began  work 
[at  eleven  yearB  old  at  his  father's  forge,  when  he  was 
so  diminutive  that  ho  had  to  stand  on  a  stool  to  retich 
the  vice  When  he  was  seventeen  he  started  in  company 
with  a  cousin,  who  was  a  smith  like  himself,  to  make 
the  totir  of  France,  working  as  they  went.  They  learnt 
other  things  beyond  their  craft.  The  ideas  of  St  Simon 
were  in  the  air ;  and  the  problem  how  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  workmen  was  constantly  before  young 
Godin's  mind.  Later  in  life,  writing  of  this  period  of  his 
existence,  he  said  : — 

•  For  ine,  day  by  day,  retm-ued  the  hard  labour  which  kept 
me  in  the  workahop  from  five  iu  the  morning  till  eight  at 
night.  I  saw,  in  all  its  nakedness,  the  destitution  of  tlie 
workman  and  his  needs ;  and  it  was  in  the  dejection  this 
brought  upon  me  tliat,  in  spite  of  my  email  confidence  in  my 
ovru  ability,  I  said  to  myself,  '*  If  ever  I  lift  myself  alx>ve  the 
oondition  of  the  workman,  I  will  seek  means  to  render  hla 
fife  happier  and  to  lift  lalxiur  from  its  degradation.*' ' 

In  three  years  he  returned  home,  a  young  man  of 
twenty.  The  making  of  stoves  was  a  part  of  liis  fathers 
badness  which  young  Godin  determined  to  develope.  After 
another  three  years  he  set  up  on  hLs  own  account,  in  no 
spirit  of  rivalry  with  his  father,  but  in  order  not  to  involve 
his  parents  in  his  own  possible  disi^isters.  Tlie  father 
showed  his  good  will  by  giving  him  4000  francs;  and  on  this 
he  married  and  begun  business.  Ho  was  inventive  but, 
onlike  many  inventors,  practical  and  energetic.  Success 
ioon  attended  him.  In  1840  he  was  employing  thirty  men, 
and  removed  to  Guise,  which  was  favourably  situated,  at 
the  junction  of  two  brancjies  of  the  river  Oise,  for  water 
carriage  of  goods  an<l  materials.  Ho  remained  a  constant 
itodent  of  communistic  theories,  and  formed  the  opinion 
that  they  had  failed  in  practice  and  were  barren  and  un- 
fruitful because  they  were  based  on  hatred.  Hatred,  even 
hatred  of  what  is  evil,  is  not  enough,  he  argued ;  nothing 
good  grows  out  of  hatred;  it  is  love  of  good  which  creates 
tad  produces  more  good.  In  1842  he  read  Fourier's  book, 
'Theory  of  Universal  Unity,*  and  found  there  what  he  had 
bem  looking  for  all  his  life,  u  means  of  reconciling  labour. 
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or  co-operation.  The 
and  he  hud  hard 
^gr  losing  a  considerable 
iBt  in  the  United  States, 
practical  instinct  which 
ler  experiments  should 
»ple,  in  his  own  works, 
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-jv  and  prosperous    man,  he 
.-.  [o  biiild  up  one  of  the  most 
:>enitive   establishments  in 
A>t  only  the  participation  by 
r  the  business,  but  provided 
-'n's   from   the  cradle  to  the 
^  (.'(.iminoilious  buildings,  such 
l's  dwellings,  known  at  Guise 
j^iiiim  was  compelled  to   live  in 
^  9pcd  in  the  towns  ur  in  the  sur- 
1^    the    rooms   in    the  faviiltstbren 
that  they  wore  much  sought 
let  at  a  low  rent,  about  Ss.  a 
,*ss  they  have  ample  air-space  within, 
^j(^ut  by  a  charming  park,  kitchen 
^^  recre^ition  iields.     They  form,  in 
~Zf^  A»  '  Garden  City/    The  co-operative 
.^^  wvt  only  provides  dwellings  for  its 
schools,  a   theatre,  a  library,  a 
bath,  bath  and  wash-houses, 
varies,  and  a  covered  court  for 
id  on  occasions  as  a  ballroom, 
life  by  improper  feeding  ixnd  other 
l^faffil  M.  Godin  tu  institute  a  nursery 
,  >.^  here  infants  are  taken  care  of  from 
V  ■*  i**^**  tiiight  old.     The  mothers  resume 
^^tehiee  at  night,  and  covered  passages 
g^giy  with  the  fajnilisth'es.     As  M.  Gcidin's 
^t^ttpfonxxdrj^  it  naturally  afTorded  little  or 
fMr  vromon.    This  defect  was  remedied  by 
fnctory ;  additional  employment  for 
jIimmI  in  the  shops  and  other  institutions 
llie  familistdres.     Women  are  eligible  to 
qI  the  committee  of  management,  and 
IHOceedings  on  the  same  footing  as  men. 
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The  main  features  of  M.  Godin's  copartnorsliip  scheme 

it  on  the  association  of  labour,  capital,  and  talent,  to 

•AMSh  of  which  a  definite  share  in  the  profits  of  the  industry 

15  allotted.   The  first  charges  upon  gross  profits  are  to  cover 

(1)  depreciation  of  buildings,  (2)  votes  to  various  mutual 

insurance  funds,  (3)  expenses  of  education,  (4)  interent  on 

worknionn  dhures.     What  remains  is  treated  as  net  profits 

and  is  diWded  into  four  parts  ;  one  fourth  is  allotted  to  the 

brain- workers  and  three  fourthsare  divided  between  labour 

and  capital.     Capital  is  considered  to  have  earned  '  wages/ 

and    the  wages   of  capital   are   reckoned  at  5   per  cent. 

Of  the  one  fourth  of  the  net  profits  allotted  to  ability,  by 

no  means  the  whole  went  to  the  managing  director  ;  the 

committee  of  management  received,  at  Godinso^vn  desire, 

a  share  four  times  larger  than  his  own ;  and  handttome 

sums  were   also   paid   to   any   one   who   brought   usefid 

inventions  before  the  board.    In  the  year  1880  a  deed  was 

drawn  up  to  provide  for  the  gradual  transference  by  sale 

of  the  whole   business  (then  valued  at  180,000/.)  to  the 

BSBociated  workmen. 

It  was   characteristic   of   Godin's   practical  conmion- 

Bense  that   he  knew  he  would  only  be  courting  failure  if 

he  handed  over  the  control  of  a  large  and  complicated 

business,  exposed  to  severe  competition,  to  a  committee 

of  workmen  who  had   never  received   any  training   in 

|K  commerce.     The   rules   of  the   society  were  accordingly 

H  carefully  framed   to  guard  against  this.     The  workmen 

H  were  divided  into  four  classes  whose  powers  range  from 

zero  (representing  men  who  come  and  go,  the  floating 

t,      population  of  the  workshop)  to  first-class  members,  who 

H  nre  alone  entitled  to  attend  the  general  meeting  and  to 

^1  elect  three  members  of  the  committee  of  management. 

B        M.  Godin  died  in  January  1888,  and  left  to  the  'Society 

~    of  the  Familist^re '  all  that  part  of  his  property  which 

the  French  law  gave   him   power  to  dispose  of.     As  he 

had  thought  out  everything,  down  to  the  smallest  details, 

>to  promote  the  success  of  his  beloved  scheme,  so  hiu 
»ur>nvors  found  that  he  had  not  left  them  without  his 
assistance  in  the  choice  of  his  epitaph.  Turning  over 
his  papers,  his  executors  foiuid  the  following : — 

'Come  to  this  tomb  when  you  have  noeil  to  bo  reminded  that  I 
founded  the  "Familistire"  for  brotherly  association  and  part- 
nership.    Remain  unit-ed  by  the  love  of  humanity.     Pardon 
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capital,  nnd  talent  li 
revolutionary  year 
work  to  avoid  u 
sum  in  a  cotii- 
Godin    (listen  I 
seldom  failed  bn 
be  made  aui*-: 
under  his  ov  > 
Having   J>. 
proceeded,  fro.w 
complex  and   sij< 
existence.    1 1 ' 
the  workiiii'M 
for  all  th 
grave.     I! 
as  we  s]i< 
as  familiy 
these :  ' 
rouuti 
off  err 

:ter. 

lonti'  ' 
and  . 


frt^ 
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AAtred  is  the  ^ 

-:.     Let  the    '-^^jp^ 
riy  unity.     >ot^ 
.V  of  huuiauity. 
.rtiou  aa  concord 
U.  and  you  will  serr^ 
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upon   his  monuni^'^  ' 
lens  of  the  FamiUst^' 

■"  so  intensely  person^ 

^  ^l/C  long  survive  its  founded' 

undations;  and  the  Famf 

jinator's  best  monument. 

>  heart  upon  his  sleeve  t\ 

on  this  side  of  the  EngliBh 

«eonomic  mission  such  as  his, 

^  9to,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 

oo^  as  he  has  it,  he  may  follow 

«aky  in  which  it  is  worn.     Many 

^^s  disposed  toigovem  too  much, 

M  individualism,  to  be  too  com- 

,  ,is«ipot-    His  schemes  are  certainly 

_.^^     Still  the  proof  of   the  sterling 

^^l^k  innovations  is  that  his  Fami- 

gffow  and   ilourish,   though    many 

,;^c*lho  death  of  its  originator;  and 

^  -A  Kving  proof  of  what  can  be  done 

g^  the  working  classes,  and  to  foster 

lip  between  capital  and  labour. 


^^^1^  of  co-operation  in  Ii'eland  bears  no 

te  •XAluplt^s  we  have  given  in  England 

'»!»  #eOBomic  condition  of  Ireland,  if  the 

^  risK^r  is  excluded,  differs  altogether 

condition  of  England  and   France. 

.;h  its  flourishing  factories  and  ship* 

w    y^o«#  where  the  manufacture  of  porter 

^g^  tmmed  on,  Ireland  is   wholly  agricul- 

^   holdings   are    extremely  small.      Two 

,^^i  Irifth  holdings,  representing  the  homes 

^g0fdm  persons,  range  from  one  to  fifteen 

1  ^KXtnit^    These  are  often  on  the  poorest 

id  that  in  Ireland  three  fifths  of  the 
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^ne  fourth  of  the  land.     The  tcuants  or 
H*  small  holdings  are  almost  always  with- 
al and  very  often  without  skill,  knowledge,  or 
...    Moreover,  they  are   diligently  instructed   by 
nitot  of  thiiir  pastors  and  masters  that  all  the  ills  from 
f  liidi  they  suffer  are  duo  not  to  themselves  but  others. 

'How  small  of  all  that  hiuuan  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kin^^s  can  cause  or  cure/ 

li  the  very  last  sentiment  which  would  ever  occur  to  an 

iverage    Irishuian,      He   thinks    tliat    kings    and   laws, 

gorprnments  and  castles,   have  caused    every   ill   from 

vhkh  he  suffers,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  called  upon 

iomieJiately  to  cure  them. 

That  this  is  an  error,  and  that  the  regeneration  of 
Irdand  rests  upon  the  efforts  of  the  people  themselves, 
ii  the  text  over  and  over  again  reiterated,  with  every 
TAriety  of  phrase  and  epigram,  in  Sir  Horace  Plunkott's 
ioteresting  book,  '  Ireland  in  the  New  Century/  As  the 
utterance  of  an  Irishman  spetiking  to  Irishmen,  the  book 
marks  an  epoch.  The  author  tells  his  countrymen  that 
the  condition  of  Ireland  is  a  disgrace  to  Irishmen,  and  is 
due  mainly  to  their  own  failure  to  grasp  their  oppor- 
tunities, and  to  defects  in  the  national  character — lack 
of  moral   courage,  of  initiative,  independence,  and  self- 

I  reliance.     The  publication  of  such  a  book  goes  some  way 
towards  refuting  the  charge  it  makes.     It  must  have  re- 
quired no  little  moral  courage  for  an  In'shman  living  in 
Ireland  to  pen   it;   and  that  the  author  is  a  thorough 
Irishman  every  page  of  the  book  proves.     No  one  but 
au  Irishman  could  have  made  a  book  on  such  a  subject 
iiot  only  interesting  but  iimusing.     As  specimens  of  the 
wit  with  which  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  enlivens  his  pages 
We  may  quote  the  following :   '  Dying  in  the  last  ditch 
,     would  often  mean  in  practice  perching  on  the  first  fence/ 
ft 'The  assumption  that  the  Irish  are  singularly  good  poli- 
'tieians  seems  to  stand  seriously  in  the  way  of  their  be- 
coming so/    Speaking  of  landlords  and  tenants  he  says, 
'Mr  Gladstone  found  the  laud  system  intolerable  to  one 
party;   be  made  it  intolerable  to  the  other/     Referring 
to  the  constant  di'ain  from  Ireland  of  its  most  vigorous 
yrmng  men  and  women  by  emigration,  he  laments,  '  Wo 
cannot  fit  people   to  stay  without   fitting   them   to   go.* 
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When  he  turns  to  the  noble  army  of  critics  he  rema 
'  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  destructive  criticism  that,  uu 
charity,  it  generally  begins  and  ends   abroad  * ;    and 
neatly  expresses   the   despair  we  have  all  felt  on  h 
asked  to  join  the  endless  succession  of  associations,  s 
ties,  and  '  movements  where  nothing  but  resolutions 
be  moved.* 

Sparkling  and  witty  as  its  pages  arc,  '  Ireland  in 
New  Century*  never  loses  sight  of  its  very  serious  a£| 
and  object — the  regeneration  of  Ireland  from  within, 
rousing  in  Irishmen  of  a  sense  of  their  own  responsib 
for   the   condition   of   Ireland.      In   this   connexion 
author  quotes  one  of  the  queries  of  Bishop  Berkel 
'  Whether  it  would  not  be  more  reasonable  to  mend 
state  than  to  complain  of  it ;  and  how  far  this  may  h 
our  own  power?'    The  seed  sown  by  Sir  Horace  Plun 
has  borne  fruit  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  quarter, 
whole  meaning  of  the  brilliant  political  comedy,  '  J 
Bull's  other  Island,'  is  the  same  as  that  of  '  Ireland  in 
New  Century/  namely,  that  Irishmen  are  responsible 
the  woes  of  Ireland ;   but,  unlike  Sir  Horace  Plunk 
Mr  G.   B.   Shaw   offers   no  remedy   for  the  social 
political  malaise  he  so  mercilessly  exposes. 

The  industrial  problem  in  England  and  France  is 
to  awaken  in  workmen  an  interest  in  their  work  a 
desire  to  make  it  productive  ;  and  the  solution  oflP 
by  Sir  George  Livesey,  M.  Godin,  and  other  co-opoi"a 
pioneers*  is  to  make  labourers  into  capitalists  by 
verting  them  into  partners  in  the  business  for  which 
work.  The  Irish  problem  is  different;  it  is  ho 
turn  the  acute  Irish  intellect  into  the  channel  of  econo 
energy,  how  to  persuade  her  peoide  to  seek  their  mate 
well-being  through  making  the  most  of  the  nati 
resources  of  their  countiy,  and  last,  but  not  letist,  h 
to  utilise,  for  the  development  of  production,  that 
ciative  instinct  which  is  so  noticeable  in  Irishmen 
Ireland,  as  in  England  and  France,  capital  and  lab 
have  to  be  brought  together,  but  in  Ireland  it  will 
through  providing  for  the  small  peasant  tenant  or  ow 
the  means  of  obt^iining  the  use  of  capital  for  reprod 
tive  purposes.  In  politics  wo  are  only  too  familiar 
the  associative  instmcts  of  Irishmen.  In  constituen 
hundreds  or  thousands  vote  as  one   man,  accordini 


orders,  for  a  candidate  they  may  never  have  seen.  In 
the  United  States  the  assoeiativo  instinct  of  Irishmen  has 
produced  Tammany  Hall  and  other  notorious  specimens 
of  political  tyranny  and  corruption.  It  was  a  stroke  of 
'genius  to  seize  upon  this  associative  instinct  and  turn 
it  in  a  direction  where  it  can  only  do  good.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  thus  descrihes  his  propaj^nnda  : — 


•Tlie  practical  form  which  our  work  took  was  the  launch- 
ing njxtn  Irish  life  of  a  movement  of  organised  self-help,  and 
th«  ftubscqueut  grafting  upon  this  movement  of  a  system  of 
H  State  aid  to  the  agriculture  and  industries  of  the  country. . . , 
BThe  problem  of  mind  and  character  ^\'ith  which  we  liad  to 
deal    in    Ireland   presented   this   central   and   somewhat  dis- 

tcouraging  fact.     In  practical  life  the  Irish  had  failed  whcn^ 
the  English  had  succeeded ;  and  this  was  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  certain  English  qualities  which  have  been  undoubtedly 
aaaential  to  success  in  commerce  and  industry  fi-om  the  days 
of  the  industrial  revolution  until  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
It  was   the   individualism   of   the   English   economic   system 
daring  this  period  which  made  these  qualities  indispensable. 
^       'The  lack  of  these  qualities  in  Irishmen  of  to-day  may  be 
Vidmitted,  and  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  has  been  adequately 
He:E:|ilained.    But  those  who  regard  the  Irish  situation  as  indus- 
B  trially  hopeless  probably  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
K  qoalities,  of  great  and   growing   importance  under  modem 
'  economic  conditions,  which  can  be  developed  in  Irishmen  and 
may  form  the  basis  of  an  industrial  system.     I  refer  to  the 
mnge  of  qualities  which  come  into  play  rather  in  association 
than  in  the  individual,  and  to  which  the  term  **  associative  "  is 
H  applied.     So  that,  although   much   disparaging   criticism   of 
H  Irish  character  is  based  u]x>n  the  survival  in  the  Celt  of  the 
H  tribal  instincts,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  show  that,  even 
H  from  the  practical  English  i>nint  of  view,  our  prefcnmco  for 
V  thinking  and  working   in   groups  may  not   be  altogether  a 
datnyitwa  hereditas. 

»*If,  owing  to  our  deficiency  in  the  individualistic  qualities 
of  the  English,  we  cannot  at  this  stage  hope  to  produce  many 
types  of  the  "  economic  man  '*  of  the  economists,  we  think  we 
»ee  our  way  to  provide,  as  a  substitute,  the  economic  associa- 
tion. If  the  association  succeeds,  and,  by  virtue  of  its  ftnan- 
riflj  success,  becomes  permanent,  a  great  change  will,  in  our 
I  opinion,  be  produced  on  the  character  of  its  members.  The 
reflex  action  upon  the  individual  mind  of  the  habit  of  doing, 
ift  association  with  others,  things  which  were  formerly  left 
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iinciouo  or  badly  douo,  may  be  relied  upon  to  have  a 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  iudividual.    This  is,  I  sum 
the  secret  of  discipline,  -which,  though  apparently  el 
lug  voliticHi,  seems  in  weak  eharactei-s  to  strengthen  the 
(pp.  105-7). 

Tlie  translation  of  these  j^neral  considerations 
practical   action   took   the  form   of   inducing   tho   si 
dairy-farmers  of  the  Bouth  and  west  of  Ireland  to 
bine  for  the  production  of  butter  in  large  quantities 
of  uniform  good,  quality.     Sir  Horace  Plunkett  began 
work  in  1889,  aided  by  a  small  band  of  Irishmen,  cl 
among  whom  was  Lord  Montengle.     Their  first  task 
to   prove,   by  causing   it   to   be  done,  that  Irishmen 
opposite   political   parties   could  work   together   for 
common   good  of  their   country.      Their  early  strugj 
showed  *  that  no  project  which  was  theoretically  soi 
need  be  rejected  because  everybody  said  it  was  impraci 
able.      The  work  of  the  morrow  largely  consists  of 
impossible  of  to-day.' 

The  Irish  creameries  organised  by  Sir  Horace  Plunks 
and  his  associates  have  been  frequently  described,  but 
probably  few  In  this  country  realise  what  very  consider- 
able proportions  the  business  they  represent  has  attained, 
or  the  importance  of  other  phases  of  co-operative  agri- 
culture which  liavo  gro^vn  out  of  the  success  of  the 
creameries,  such  as  the  establishment  of  *  RaifFeisen " 
banks,  and  of  agricultural  societies  for  supplying  small 
farmers  with  good  seeds,  food-stuffs,  manures,  implements, 
etc.,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and  for  improving  the 
breed  of  cattle,  horses,  and  poultry.  Tho  nucleus  of  the 
•whole  movement  was  the  creamery.  Instead  of  each 
little  farmer  making  his  own  little  quantity  of  butter  in 
his  own  way  (frequently  a  very  bad  way)  and  being  left 
to  find  his  own  market,  the  farmers  in  a  given  area  are 
induced  to  combine,  each  sending  all  the  milk  he  has  for 
sale  once  or  twice  daily  to  a  central  creamery.  The 
creamery  is  provided  with  separators  and  the  best  modem 
dairy  appliances.  Each  farmer*8  supply  of  milk  is  at 
once  measured,  tested,  and  paid  for  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  cream  it  contains.  The  butter-milk  and 
skim-milk  are  returned.  The  cream  thus  collected  is  con- 
verted into  butter  on  the  most  approved  methods ;  and, 
a  regular  supply  of  uniformly  good  quality  being  thus 
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is  ensured.      The  1 
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obtained,  aooess  to  the  best  markets  is  ensured 
voice  of  criticism  is  naturally  loud  and  frequent,  espe- 
cially from  those  who  have  done  nothing  to  improve 
the  industrial  position  of  their  country ;  hut  nothing  more 
serious  against  the  system  has  been  alleged  than  that  the 
Irish  farmer  appreciates  its  pecuniary  advantages  only 
too  well  and  sends  milk  to  the  creamery  which  he  ought 
to  keep  for  his  own  children  and  calves.  This  correlative 
disadvantage  cjin  be  met  in  various  ways.  The  parental 
instinct  may  in  the  long  run  be  relied  upon  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  milk  by  the  creamery  being  carried  to 
a  point  which  is  injurious  to  the  children.  In  England 
farmers  who  uso  the  separator  are  beginning  to  reinforce 
the  poor  quality  of  the  separated  milk  which  is  left  for 
the  calves  by  an  addition  of  cod-liver  oil, 

Denmark  is  always   held  up  as  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  by  co-operation  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
an  agricultural   community.      A   tiny  country,  Avith  less 
than    2,500,000    inhabitants,   she    has,   by  means   of  co- 
operative   production,   increased   her  exports   of   butter 
to  Great  Britain  from  the  value  of  767,000/.  in  1870  to 
9,302,000X.  in  1902 ;  her  export  to  us  in  the  same  year  of 
meat,  chiefly  bacon,  was  worth  4,238,000/.,  and  that  of  eggs 
1,366,000/.     Denmark  achieved  this  extraordinary  result, 
paasing    from    penury  to  plenty,   without    any    special 
advantages  of  climate  or  situation,  but  through  the  ini- 
tiative and  industry  of  her  people  and  their  adoption  of 
co-operative  methods.     Cannot  Ireland  do  what  Denmark 
has    done?      This   was   the  question   which   Sir   Horace 
I      Plunkett  and  his  band  of  helpers  continually  pressed  upon 
Bthe  Irish  farmer.     Their  success  may  be  judged  by  the 
Hfact  that,  beginning  in  1889  with  one  creamery  having 
B  fifty  aasociated  members,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years* 
"  work  they  had  established  360  creameries  with  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  80,000.     The  sales  of  butter  from  the 
I      Irish  co-operative  creameri<5s  in  1903  reached  the  total 
value  of  1,350.000/. 

In  Ireland  almost  every  question  is  considered  from 
a  party  point  of  view ;  and,  aa  it  was  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  co-operators  to  dissociate  themselves 
entirely  from  party,  they  had  special  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  from  extremists  on  both  sides.  Vehement 
Unionists   ih   Dublin    succeeded   in   driving    Sir   Horaco 
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Plunkett  from  his  seat  in  Parliament  because  be 
to  work  with  Nationalist  for  the  developmemt  of  tliB 
natural  resources  of  Ireland.  Vehement  Nationalistfl,  on 
the  other  hand,  described  him  as  *a  monster  in  honuui 
form/  and  adjured  him  'to  cease  his  hellish  work.'  In 
one  place  where  he  was  seeking  to  establish  a  creaxoerj^ 
and  had  explained  to  a  meeting  that  it  had  no  coanexion 
whatever  with  politics,  a  local  orator  arose  and  said  that 
such  a  programme  would  never  suit  Rathkcale.  *Rath- 
keak','  he  asserted,  *  is  a  Nationalist  town — Nationalist  to 
the  backbone ;  and  every  pound  of  butter  made  in  this 
creamery  must  be  made  on  Nationalist  principles  or  it 
shan't  be  made  at  alL'  The  loss  of  his  seat  by  ^e  leader 
of  the  co-operative  movement  may  perhaps  have  been 
helpful  rather  than  the  reverse  to  the  movement  he  was 
initiating.  It  certainly  served  to  illustrate  one  of  his 
main  principles — that  his  countrymen  should  seek  the 
welfare  of  their  country  by  their  own  efforts  outside  the 
sphere  of  politics  and  parties. 

Out  of  the  development  of  the  creameries  grew  the 
establishment  of  the  Raiffelsen  credit  banks  and  the 
federations  or  co-operative  agency  societies.  The  Raiff- 
eisen  banks,  which  have  long  worked  so  well  in  Italy, 
C^ermany,  and  other  countries  where  small  farmiug 
prevails,  h&ve  made  a  verj-  promising  start  in  Ireland, 
where  they  already  number  nearly  two  hundred.  Their 
object,  as  is  well  known,  is  to  give  the  power  of  borrowing 
small  sums  for  a  specific  productive  purpose  to  the  small 
farmer.  A  rich  man  can  borrow  on  easy  terms  because 
ho  ran  give  security  for  the  repajTuent  of  the  loan.  A 
poor  man  cannot  borrow,  except  on  usurious  interest^ 
oven  for  the  most  reproductive  purpose,  because  he  is  not 
in  n  position  to  give  security.  But  what  he  cannot  give 
n«i  an  individuHl  ho  can  give  a*!  a  member  of  a  Hociety. 
Tho  HaitYeisou  Ivmks  i>orfomi,  as  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
pointM  out,  the  appaivnt  miracle  of  giving  solvency  to 
u  «HMumunity  coniposinl  almost  entirely  of  insolvent 
tiuUvldtiaU.  Tho  jMiradox  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
ilio  moiuUn^  of  an  aHsociatiou  forming  a  EaifEeisen  bank 
mv  jtUntly  HWii  Heverally  responsible  for  the  debts  incurred 
Hy  ^xttrv  4lU^  of  thorn,  it  may  be  thought  that  this  is  a 
%\  .  prinoiplo,  and  that  its  dangers  would  not  be 

u\.  .  1 1  l>y  ihtt  Irish  temperament    In  practice,  how- 
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er,  it  has  been   found   that  the  obvious  risks  of  the 

aiffeisen  system  carry  their  own  safeguard  with  thcni. 

you  are  a  member  of  a  society  which  is  jointly  and 

verally  responsible  for  the  debts  of  its  menabers,  you 

^   likely  to  be  careful  as   to  the   character  of   those 

admitted  to  membership.      Carefully   thought-out   rules 

I     have   been   framed   with    the   object   of  protecting    the 

^kociety  against  loss.     The  member  who  desires  to  borrow 

^nias  to  satisfy  the  committee  that  he  requires  the  loan  for 

V*  definite  productive  purpose,  and  he  has  to  produce  two 

sureties,  who  guarantee  to  the  committee  that  the  loan 

shall  be  applied  to  the   object  specified.      If  this  is  to 

purchase  anything  insurable,  it  must  be  insured.     The 

committee  borrows  at  4  or  5  per  cent,  and  lends  at  5  or  6 ; 

and  the  difference  covers  the  cost  of  administration. 

The  Raiffeisen  principle  is  plainly  applicable  only  to  a 
group  of  persons  of  approximately  equal  economic  posi- 
tion. Unlimited  liability  would  act  injuriously  if  one 
member  were  so  far  above  all  the  rest  that,  in  the  event 
of  losSy  the  weight  would  practically  fall  on  him  alone. 
This  condition  is  fulfilled  over  a  large  part  of  Ireland ; 
aad,  as  a  matter  of  fact*  since  the  establishment  of  these 
banks  not  one  single  shilling  of  loss  has  been  incurred. 
One  of  the  rules  provides  for  the  expulsion  of  a  member 
who  does  not  apply  the  money  borrowed  to  the  agreed 
productive  purpose ;  but  in  no  single  instance  has  there 
been  any  necessity  to  put  this  rule  in  force.  The  borrower 
usually  makes  a  very  large  proGt  out  of  these  loans, 
so  much  so  that  they  have  received  the  name  of  '  the 
lucky  money.'  One  collateral  result  of  the  influence  of 
lhe«e  banks  deserves  mention.  The  debt-laden  Irish 
peasant  farmer  was  formerly  very  anxious  to  conceal 
,  his  indebtedness,  but  he  is  quite  proud  of  being  a 
li  borrower  from  the  now  banks,  as  the  fact  is  a  testi- 
monial to  honesty  and  industry. 

Federations  or  co-operative  agency  societies,  of  which 
there  are  now  considerably  more  than  one  hundred,  are 
constantly  being  formed,  the  members  of  these  federations 
being  not  individuals  but  societies.  The  federations  aid 
tlie  societies  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  products  and  requirements,  and  thus  enable 
the  farmer  to  buy  and  sell  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
federations  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  improve- 
Vol.  202.— iNTo.  402,  o 
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nient  of  breeds,  to  Llie  question  of  mutual  assurance, 
the  opening  of  markets,  to  the  important  subject  of 
packing.  A  Danish  expert  has  been  brought  over  to 
give  the  farmers  instruction  upon  the  grading,  selecting, 
and  packing  of  eggs  for  export.  The  federation  obtains 
for  it,s  associated  societies  standard  beeds,  m-'inures,  feed- 
ing stulls,  coal,  agricultural  implements,  and  machinery'. 
The  great  social  and  political  importance  of  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  in  Irish  agriculture  is  rendered  all  the 
more  evident  by  the  Lund  Act  of  1903.  This  Act,  which 
is  bringing  into  existence  a  largo  class  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors, would  be  destined  to  add  yet  one  more  to  the 
long  list  of  Irish  legislative  failures  and  disappointments 
imless  it  had  })een  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  move- 
ment which  arotises  in  the  Irish  peasant  a  sense  of  his 
own  responsibility  for  his  condition,  and  stimulates  him 
to  strive  for  economic  independence  by  economic,  not 
political,  means.  No  mere  alteration  in  land  tenure  c^n 
regenerate  Ireland.  The  gift  of  the  huid  for  nothing 
would,  in  itself,  bo  worthless  if  the  temper  ant!  attitude  of 
the  Irish  farnier  should  remain  in  the  new  century  what 
it  was  in  the  greater  part  of  the  old.  To  awaken  self- 
reliance,  to  strengthen  character,  to  call  out  the  qualities 
of  enterprise  and  steady  industry,  are  the  aims  of  Sir 
Honice  Phniketts  movement  for  co-operative  agriculture. 
It  has  already  achieved  a  considerable  measure  of  success  ; 
and  that  still  greater  success  awaits  it  in  the  future  must 
be  the  hope  of  all  who  have  ever  tried  to  understand  t] 
Irish  problem. 

No  one  can  have  been  much  in  Ireland  or  associated 
freely  with  Irishmen  without  noticing  in  their  attitude 
of  mind  an  expectation  that  they  will  be  scorned  and. 
treated  as  inferiors  by  their  English  compatriots.  They 
refer  to  themselves  half  in  joke,  but  it  is  a  juke  with  a 
sting  in  it,  as  *mere  Irish';  they  admit  only  too  readily 
that,  with  all  their  characteristic  national  gift«,  they  are 
the  'lame  duck*  in  the  imperial  brood.  They  do  not 
expect  that  other  nations  should  admire  or  wish  to  learn 
from  them.  They  seem  lacking  in  what  Mr  George 
Meredith  has  called '  the  vital  prop  of  human  pride.*  A 
great  deal  of  this  feeling  is  wholly  uncalled  for;  and 
the  Englishman's  supposed  self-complacency  in  comparing 
himself  with   the  Irishman  is  largely  a  ligment  of  the 
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Irish  imagination.  But  it  is  all  to  the  good  of  the  new 
movement  in  Irish  agriculture  that  other  countries, 
includui^  the  supercilious,  or  apparently  supercilious, 
England,  have  manifested  a  desire  to  learn  from 
Ireland,  Enquirers  have  come  from  Germany,  France, 
Canada,  the  United  States,  India,  South  Africa,  Cyprus, 
and  the  West  Indies,  domrous  of  learning  all  they  can  of 
the  new  Irish  method  of  dealing  witli  the  problems  of 
rural  life;  and,  last  but  not  least,  five  county  councils 
from  the  English  side  of  the  Channel  haA'e  sent  over 
deputations  of  farmers  to  study  the  progress  of  co-opera- 
tive agriculture  in  Ireland  and  to  consider  how  far  similar 
methods  may  be  applicable  in  England.  The  tables  will 
be  tamed  indeed  if  the  example  of  Ireland  is  needed  to 
prove  to  England  that  the  road  to  economic  well-being 
is  to  be  found  in  adaptability  to  altered  industrial  cou- 
ilitions^  in  developing  national  resources,  in  cultivating 
8elf-iy?lLince  and  moral  courage,  and  not  in  political  wiro- 
puUing  to  secure  a  tariff  which  will  shield  tlie  producer 
from  obnoxious  competition. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  movement  of  co-operative  agri- 
culturo  in  Ireland  there  have  been  signs  of  a  new  birth 
in  other  matters  outside  the  field  of  economics  jvnd  in- 
ustr>'.  Landlords  and  tenants,  Unionists  and  Nationalists, 
bave  mot  each  other  for  the  first  time  on  a  footing  of 
friendly  equality,  intent  on  the  pursuit  of  a  common 
object.  The  Irish,  even  the  Irish  politician,  may  yet 
learn  with  Godin  that  hatred  is  a  barren  force,  that  it  is 
bve  of  good  which  creates  and  produces  more  good. 
To  turn  from  the  baiTen  gospel  of  hatred  to  the  fruitful 
l^ocspel  of  love  of  good  would  in  itself  create  a  new  Ireland 
ID  the  new  centuiy. 


The  foregoing  examples  of  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  co-operation  have  been  quoted  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  they  are  only  specimens  out  of  a  vast 
cloud  of  witnesses.  They  have  heen  selected  chiefly 
because,  differing  as  they  do  so  widely  from  each  other, 
ihey  illustrate  the  adaptability  of  co-operation  to  different 
iodustrial  circumstances.  Co-operation  may  not  be  appli- 
cable to  every  employment,  but  probably  it  is  capable  of 
^ing  far  more  generally  adopted  than  is  as  yet  the  case. 
The  Hcbden  Bridge  Fustian-cutting  Association  has  had 
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PROFIT-SHARING 

between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  successful  co-operative 
experience.     Leclaire's   great  success  in  introducing  the 
profit-sharing  principle  into  his  businesses  a  house-pain 
is  well  known  to  every  co-oi)orator ;  find  we  hear  of  tl 
principle   of   copa  r  tnorship    being    in  trod  uced    i  nto    the 
Carnegie  Steel-works   in   tlie   United   States.     The  chief 
danger    in   the   way   of  co-operation    is    that    practical 
experiments    in    it    may    be    initiated    by    enthusiasi 
without  the   knowledge   of   business  which  is  neces 
to  commercial  kuccoss.     Enthusiasm  must  be  iuatx*d  wi 
experience  and  business  capacity.     The  chief  need  for  the 
development  of   co-operation    is    men   who   possess   t 
union  of  these  qualities.     It  is  not  a  httle  interesting 
those  who  approach  the  problems  of  capital  and  labour 
from  the  outside   to   find  a  mjin  of   business  experieuce 
like  Sir  Alfred  Moseley  saying  ; — 

•Of  course  the  true  solution  is  profit-sharing  in  some  shape  or 
forin»  and  it  is  towards  this  goal  that  both  masters  and  men     j 
should  turn  their  eyes.  .  .  *  Capital  and  Labour  are  i)artner5, 
and  they  must  work  as  such. 


^ 


One  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  putting  into  gencre 
operation   such   schemes  as  those   which  have   been  so 
successful  at  the  South   Metropolitan    Gasworks   and  at 
Guise  is  that  they  require,  especially  in  their  initial  stages, 
the    control    and    guidance   of   exceptional    men.      Less 
perfectly  devised  schemes  may  have  a  greater  chance  of 
general  adoption  Lf  they  preserve  more  closely  the  exist-    j 
ing  organisation  of  the  workshop,  and  require  for  their 
successful  adoption  no  extraordinary  qualities  on  the  part 
of  either  employers  or  employed.    It  may  bo  fairly  claimed 
that  such  a  plan  of  overcoming  the  antagonism  of  interest 
between  labour  and  capital,  and  of  rewarding  labour  in 
proportion  to  its  degree  of  efficiency,  has  been  found  in 
what  is  known  as  the  'premium*  system  of  paying  wages. 
This  system,  which  originated  in  the  United  States  about 
1887,  has  stood  the  test  of  practical  experience,  without 
the  aid  of  exceptional  circumstances,  in  a  large  number    , 
of  engineering  shops  in  various  jiarts  of  England,  Scotlan^d 
and  the  United  States.  ^| 

The    premium    system    may   be  briefly   described   as 
follows.     For  a  definite  piece  of  work  there  is  a  definit 
time-allowance  given  to  the  workman,  say  100  hours, 


an  hour,  or  S00f^  =  3/.  6.y.  8d.  If  he  saves  any  time  on 
le  number  of  hours  allowed,  a  percentage,  which  varies 
in  different  cases,  is  added  to  his  rate  of  wages  per  hour. 
Suppose  that,  in  the  example  just  given,  instead  of  spend- 
ing 100  hours  at  the  job.  the  man  finishes  it  in  75  hours. 
He  has  thus  saved  25  per  cent,  of  the  time  allowed.  If  it 
has  been  settled  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  wages 
shall  equal  the  percentage  of  time  saved,  25  per  cent,  is 
added  to  his  rate  of  wages  per  hour;  and  he  gets  lOd,  an 
hour  instead  of  Sd,  Both  capital  and  labour  gain.  The 
workman  gets  lOr^.  an  hour  instead  of  Sd„  and  the  em- 
ployer gets  tlie  particular  piece  of  work  done  for  3L  28.  Gd, 
r instead  of  3/.  0.v.  8rf.  In  another  form  of  the  system,  the 
workman  receives  a  bonus  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
wages  equal  in  value  to  half  the  time  saved.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  job  takes  more  than  the  100  hours 
allowed,  the  workiuan  still  gets  his  Sd,  per  hour ;  so  that 
he  cannot  receive  less  than  his  usual  wages,  as  may 
happen   in   the  case  of  piece-work.     The   result   of  the 

I  premium  system  is,  generally  speaking,  a  larger  output 
in  proportion  to  time,  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  etc.,  and  con- 
sequently a  larger  profit,  or  the  possibility  of  selling  more 
cheaply  and  evading  competition. 

PBut  the  benefits  arising  from  the  system  are  not  ex- 
hausted by  what  baa  been  said  above.  The  workman  sees 
that  he  benefits  immediately  and  directly  by  doing  his 
work  well  and  quickly,  and  he  puts  new  life  and  \ngour 
into  his  task ;  he  also  sees  that  he  will  gain  if  he  can 
suggest  and  introduce  improvements  in  tools  and  in 
methods  of  manufacture.  He  becomes  really  interested 
in  making  his  work  as  efficiuut  as  possible.  In  one 
engineering  firm  in  which  the  premium  system  has  been 
adopted,  the  employers  organised  a  monthly  meeting  of 
foremen  and  of  all  heads  of  department.**  to  discuss  shop 
problems  and  the  manner  in  wliich  a  proi>osed  settlement 
of  them  would  affect  the  different  departments.  It  was 
at  first  imagined  that  this  monthly  meeting  would  mean 
A  monthly  wrangle,  and  the  club  was  nicknamed  the 
Friction  Club;  but  it  has  been  discovered  in  practice  that 
the  club  has  secured  a  proper  discussion  on  suggested 
improvements  and  alterations  in  methods  of  work,  and 
baa  formed  a  most  helpful  factor  in  the  establishment. 
Due  of  its  results  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  works 
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^  -nMttCt^  necessary  to  ensure  its  success. 
^5^  lending  engineering  firms  in  Great 

Irltain  and  in  the  United  States  have  adopted  it;  and, 
early  in  1004,  it  Wiis  introduced  into  tho  engineering  shops 
of  his  Majesty's  dockyards.  All  who  have  had  practical 
expeHence  of  its  working  are  satisfied  as  to  the  excellence 
of  its  results.     The  workmen  value  it  for  the  extra  wages 

I  it  brings  them ;  the  employers  value  it  because  it  makes 
their  machinery  more  ellicient  and  reduces  cost.     Both 
classes  value  it  because  it  improves  the  life  and  spirit  of 
the  workshop  and  introduces  improved  human  relations 
between    C4ipitfl.lifit    and   workmen.      The   Federation   of 
Engitieering   and  Shipbuilding  Trades  Unions,  however, 
at  their  meeting  in  May  1904,  expressed  doubts  upon  its 
desirability,  and  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  *go  more 
fully  into  the  matter,'     The  report  of  this  sub-committee, 
published   in   tho  autumn  of   1904,  condemns   the  phin. 
^  It  *  recommends  the  societies  represented  on  the  Federa- 
iBtion  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  their  members 
working  under  a7iy  premium  bonus  system/     It  is  the 
L  old   story  of  the   new   trade-unionism,   which,   like   the 
■  Gas  Workers'  Union  in  its  fight  with  Sir  George  Livesey 
Hin  1889,  objects  to  any  system  which  makes  a  workman 
H  really   keen  to  render   his  work  as  efficient  as  possible. 
^■Up  to  tho  present,  however,  no  harm  seems  to  have  been 
"done.      The   men   like  the  premium  system,  which  has 
increased  their  wages  from  10  to  50  per  cent.,  and  are 
Dot  disposed  to  give  it  iij).     Moreover,  if  tho  Federation 
of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Tnulos  Unions  can  see 
nothing  whatever  to  recommend   the  premium  system, 
an  older  and  more  experienced  union,  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  takes  a  din'crent  view.     It  has  not 
joined  the  Federation,   but   has  indicated    its  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  i)remium  system  which  the  Federa- 
tion denounces.     It  may  therefore  be  hoped   that  wiser 
counsels  will  prevail,  and  that  there  will  be  no  repetition 
of  the  unfortunate  conflict  of  1889. 
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Art  IV,— THE  IVIAKING  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  The  Cambridge  Modem  History,  Planned  by  the  Inte 
Lord  Acton ;  edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  G,  W.  Prothero, 
and  Stanley  Leatlies.  Vol.  vn.  (The  United  States.) 
Cambridge:  University  Press,  1903. 

2.  The  American  R-evolution:  Part  IL  By  the  Rt  Hon, 
Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Two  vols.  London : 
Longmans,  1903, 

3.  A  History  of  the  Americayi  People.  By  Dr  Woodrow 
Wilson,  President  of  Princeton  University.  Five  vols. 
New  York  and  London :  Harper,  1902. 

4.  The  Trite  History  of  the  American  Revolution.  By 
Sydney  G.  Fisher.  Philadelphia  and  London :  Lippin- 
cott,  1902. 

5.  Essay  a  Historical  and  Literary.  By  John  Fiske.  Two 
vols.     New  York  and  London:  Macniillau,  1902, 

0.  The  Loyalists  in  the  Ajncrican  Revolution.  By  Claude 
H.  Van  Tyne.  New  York  and  London;  Macmillan, 
1902. 

7.  Marins  et  Soldats  frav^ais  en  Amdrique  pendant  la 
Guerre  dc  Flnd^pendance.  Par  le  Vicomte  de  Noailles. 
Paris:  Perrin,  1903. 

8.  The  Foundations  of  American  Foreign  Policy.  By 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  New  York  and  London :  Mac- 
millan. 1901. 

9.  AineHcan  Diplomatic  Questions.  By  John  B.  Hender- 
son.    New  York  and  London:  Macmillan,  1901. 

10.  The  Ti-ue  History  of  the  Civil  IVar.  By  Guy  Carleton 
Lee.     Philadelphia  and  Tvondon  :  Lippincott,  1903. 

11.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitfid  Sfateft.  By  H.  L. 
Camon.     New  York;  Philadelphia,  1891. 

12.  The  Literature  of  American  History  :  a  Bihliotjraphical 
Guide.      Edited  for  the  American  Library  Association 
by  J,  N.  Larned.     Boston  :  Houghton  and  Mifflin,  1902. 
And  other  works. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  literature  of  American 
hiHU)ry  lias  accumulated  within  a  few  years  is  remark- 
abh>;  and  more  remarkable  still  is  the  change  which 
bab  come  over  its  tone.    The  Declaration  of  Independence 
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tnaj  still  be   read   with   acceptance   and  with   applause. 

bat    its    perfervid    eloquence    no    longer    arouses    the 

thusiasm  which   once  marked  every  response  to  its 

inv€}catioD.     A  new  school  of   writers  has  arisen  whoso 

lafaouis  display  less  of  passion  and  more  of  thought  than 

BthoBe  of  their  predecessors,   in  whose  ears  the   stormy 

'aounds  of  revolution  still  lingered  as  they  wrote. 

Some    time    ago    (July    1899)   we    presented    to  our 

readers  an  account  of  the  state  of  society  and  politics 

in   the  American    colonies    in   the   eighteenth    century. 

It  was  an  attempt  to  make  a  fair  and  candid  reply  to 

those    who,    for   a   long    time    unchallenged,   had    been 

reviving  in  this   country  the  old  views  of  tlie  extreme 

Whigs,  whose  encouragement  gave  substantial  aid  to  the 

rebellious  coloniei^,  and  whose  political  traditions  were 

in   danger  of  passing  without  protest  into   history.     It 

was  deemed  all  the  more  just  to  make  that  reply,  since, 

on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  American  historians  were 

casting  aside  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  theories  which 

were  being  revived  in  what  was  once  the  mother-country. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  t4isk  it  was  ueeessaiy  to  attack 

some  popular  traditions  and  to  assail,  with  a  due  regard 

to  the  dignity   of   letters,   some   famous  names.     There 

was  occasion  to  expose  the  alleged  virtues  of  the  austere 

Franklin  and  the  Woi-dsworthian  simplicity  of  Adams; 

to  show  how  the  patriots,  in   their  private  journals  and 

I      letters,  made  accusations   against   each    other  of  wcak- 

neases  which  were  only  just  short  of  crimes ;   to  point 

'      oat  how  iusincere  were  the  declarations  that  were  made 

against   any  desii^e  for    independence ;    to    exhibit    the 

purely  financial  reasons  which  led  some,  and  the  personal 

resentments  which  impelled  others,  to  precipitate  them- 

telree  into  rebellion  ;  to  throw  light  upon  the  social  con- 

ditiomii  then  prevailing  among  a  people  who  were  held 

op  to   our  admiration   by  British   writers   as  exhibiting 

Tirtues  superior  to  those  of  the  people  of  the  British 

iilfls;  and,  in  general,  to  refute,  once  for  all  we  might 

Iiope,   the    pet    theory   of    jiartial    historians,   that    the 

Americans  would  never  have  rebelled  had  they  not  been 

forced    into    rebellion    by    an    obstinate    King    and   an 

impracticable   Parliament.     Those   who   read   the   paper 

may  recall  the  fact  that  most  of  the  material  used  on 

that  occasion  was  drawTi  from  American  sources. 
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The  materials  for  the  history  of  Anicricii  have,  in 
day,   grown   beyond   the  compass   of  any   man's  poi 
to  assimilate.      The   'Literatui-o   of  American   Hist< 
cdit-ed  by  Professor  Lamod   for   the   American   Librt 
Association,   is  a  work   of   great  industry   and    utll 
More  than  forty  experts  wcro  engaged   in  its   prepi 
tion,  and  most  if  not  all  of  them  devoted  their  servi 
gi'atuitously  to  this  national  undertaking.     The  origil 
suggestion  uame  from  Mr  George  lies,  who  is,  wo  belief 
a  Canadian,  or  was  long  connected  with  business  in 
Dominion.     His  ideas  were  adopted  with  practical  eni 
siasm;  and  we  have  now  in  one  volume,  with  a  sup| 
ment,  a  complete  bibliography  of  American  history, 
includes  a   full    and  detailed    account,   with  eommi 
indicating  the   critical    vahie,  of  all  the  archives,  d( 
nient.s,   periodicals,    publications  of   societies   and   cli 
speeches  and  collected  works  of  public  men,  and  all  tl 
has  been  published  abroad  or  at   home,  concerning 
United  States,  from  the  earliest  period,  and  of  all 
separate  states  since  their  foundation. 

It  is  with  some  degree  of  chiigrin  that  we  confess 
in  this  country,  where  historical  learning  has  for  mi 
ages  been  held   in  honour,  and   where  public  patroni 
and  private  liberality  have  not  been  wanting  in  natio] 
undertakings,  we  have  no  bibliography  of  British  hisi 
compai^able  with  this  volume.     For  the  eaily  and  Ml< 
Ages  we  have,   indeed,  an  admirablt)  work ;    but  it  18 
Professor   Gross,   an   American.     For  our  history   si 
1500  we  have  nothing  that  can  make  any  pretence 
perfection.     Nor  does  Mr  Larned's  book  stand  alono ; 
such  works  as  Professor  Tyler's  *■  Lit-erary  History  of 
American   devolution,'   and    the    bibliography   corapil 
by  Professors  Hart  and  Channing,  together  with  otl 
bibliographies  in  popular  woi'ks,  contain  a  mass  of 
ful   information.       American    universities   are  cordi 
encouraging  the  production  of  such  works,  and  publij 
freely    large   numbers   of   studies   of    particular   opo 
and  events.     There  is   also   at   the   present   time   mi 
activity  in  printing  old  stfite  laws  and  other  docuzne] 
as  well  as  Federal  correspondence.    A  library  of  Ameri< 
history  is  now  a  formidable  thing.     For  a  guide  to  it 
are  not  likely  for  a  long  time  to  have  anything 
than  Mr  Lamed  s  bibliography. 
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The  first  American  hiVtonun  who  undertook  the  history 
of  his  country*  ou  an  ambitious  scfilo  was  George  Bancroft. 
Bom  in  1800,  while  the  echoes  of  the  Revolution  were 
still  in  the  air,  when  the  second  President  of  the  Republic 
was  still  in  office,  and  when  the  discussions  concerning 
the  constitution  were  the  common  property  of  all  who 
eoold  read,  Mr  Bancroft  was  naturally  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  public  passion,  as  ho  M'as  in  a  position  to 
acquire  all  the  private  information,  of  his  day.  The  lir^t 
volumes  of  his  *  History  of  the  United  States '  were  pub- 
[lished  in  1834 ;  the  last  volumes  appeared  in  1874.     From 

first  appearance  his  work  dominated,  because  it  re- 
American  public  opinion.  From  his  pages  tho 
general  reader,  the  professional  teacher,  the  writer  for 
lo  press,  drew  their  inspiration ;  and  the  opinions  of 
multitudes  of  people  have  been  in  great  measure 
moulded  by  liis  pen.  Mr  Bancroft  was  a  scholar,  a  man 
of  great  industrj^;  ho  filled  public  positions  at  home  and 
abroad ;  he  had  that  practical  knowledge  of  public  affaii-s 
which  is  as  useful  to  a  historian  of  political  events  as  a 
knowledge  of  military  details  is,  according  to  Gibbon,  to 
a  historian  of  a  militant  empire.  But  he  was  led  captivo 
by  a  wish  to  imitate  the  grand  style  of  the  eighteenth 
century  historians ;  and  he  imitated  it  in  its  worst  de- 
velopments, so  that  the  rhetoric  of  Patrick  Henry,  not 
thrt  dignity  of  Gibbon,  tot>  often  appears  in  his  pages. 
He  felt  also  that  ho  had  a  mission — it  wjis  alleged  that  ho 
laaid  so — to  impress  tho  republican  and  revolutionary 
opinions  at  once  of  America  and  of  France  on  the  minds 
of  American  readers ;  to  weaken  the  lingering  remains  of 
the  re-spoct  which  m/iny  Americans  felt  for  the  hierarchicjil 
traditions  of  their  forefathers;  and  to  establish  a  hatred 
of  monarchy  in  general,  and  of  British  monarchy  in  par- 
tieolar,  which  should  become  permanent  among  his  com- 
patriots. That  he  succeeded  in  this  mission,  the  chai*acter 
of  most  popular  histories,  and  the  general  states  of  public 
opinion  during  many  years,  conclusively  proves. 

Richard  Hildreth  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
American  historian,  ^^'riting  for  Americans  aud  publishing 
in  the  United  States,  who  broke  the  tradition  of  unmiti- 
gated panegyric  or  abuse,  and  allowed  critical  reason  to 
have  its  place  in  historical  narrative.  His  first  volumes 
were  published  in  1849,  and  brought  the  narrative  down 
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to  the  organisation  of  the  government  under  the  Federal 
constitution  of  1789.     He  frankly  stated  his  contention. 

*  It  is  due  to  our  fathers  and  ourselves,  it  is  due  to  truth 
and  pliilosophy,  to  present  for  onco  on  the  historic  stage  the 
founders  of  our  American  nation  unbedaubed  with  patriotic 
rouge»  wrapped  up  in  no  fine-spun  cloaks  of  excuses  and 
aiK>logy,  with  stilts,  buskins,  tinsel,  or  bedizennient,  in  their 
own  proper  persons,  often  rude,  hard,  narrow,  superstitious,  and 
mistaken,  but  always  earnest,  downright,  manly,  and  sincere/ 

To  this  rule  he  adhered ;  and  in  language  not,  indeed, 
eloquent,  but  generally  readable  and  always  sincere,  he 
wrote  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution.  His 
history  has  been  at  least  once  reprinted — a  suiHcient 
testimony  to  its  merits,  in  view  of  the  many  opinions 
it  contains  unfavourable  to  popular  notions  about  the 
struggle  and  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  it. 

Mr  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  professor  of  histoiy  at 
Harvard  University,  is  a  follower  of  Hildreth  rather  than 
of  Bancroft.  He  is  the  author  of  a  little  volume,  which 
has  gone  through  nine  editions,  entitled  'The  Formation 
of  the  Union,  1750-1829/ in  which  ho  discusses,  with  a  high 
degree  of  fairness,  the  events  of  the  Revolution.  He 
admits  that  the  colonial  legislatures  were  lax  in  their 
methods.  They  were  indifiPerent  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
frontiersmen  from  the  Indian  depredations,  and  were 
more  intent  on  quarrelling  with  their  governors  alx)ut 
taxes  than  on  schemes  of  defence.  He  also  admits  that 
the  colonists  systematically  broke  the  Navigation  Acts, 
Jind  that  they  were  ready  to  trade  with  England's 
onomies  when  they  could  find  or  make  the  opportunity. 
The  Navigation  Acts  were  allowed  by  all  the  colonist* 
to  be  legal ;  and  Franklin  believed  they  were  beneficiaL 
Thoy  stimulated  shipbuilding  and  the  shipping  interest 
in  the  colonies.  Between  1772  and  1775  more  than  two 
ihouHand  vessels  were  built  in  America.  With  regard  to 
the  Stamp  Act,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  devoted 
to  maintaining  an  army  for  defence  against  Indian 
attacks,  Mr  Hart  admits  that  the  alleged  fear  of  the 
(toloniHis  that  their  liberties  would  be  taken  aw^ay  was 
*  unreasonable,*  and  that  the  local  means  of  defence, 
>\itbout  such  an  army,  were  'halting  and  insufficient' 
Kvcu  Franklin  and  Otis  were  of  opinion  that  the  Stamp 
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Act  would  be  obeyed.  Concerning  the  *  Boston  Massacre,' 
ice  so  famous  on  anniversary  occasions,  and  still  promi- 
nent in  popular  compilations!,  Mr  Hart  concedes  that  *  it 
)was  caused  by  no  invasion  on  the  rights  of  Americiins/ 
ftnd  that  it  has  gone  down  to  posterity  '  under  the  unde- 
perved  title  of  the  Boston  Massacre/  He  concedes  also 
khe  fact  that  in  no  colony  wtis  there  at  the  outset  a 
majority  for  resistance  to  Great  Britain ;  and  that,  when 
the  majorities  were  formed,  they  silenced  the  loyal 
minorities  by  intimidation,  ostracism,  and  violence. 

'In  looking  hack  over  this  crisis,'  he  says, '  it  is  difficult  to  see 
that  the  colonists  had  suffered  grievous  oppression.  Tlie  taxes 
had  not  taken  400,000^.  out  of  their  ixjcketa  in  ten  years.  The 
anxues  had  cost  them  nothing,  and,  except  in  Boston,  had  not 
interfered  with  the  governments.  The  Acts  of  Trade  were 
syBtematically  evaded ;  and  the  battle  of  Lexington  came 
just  in  time  to  reUeve  John  Hancock  from  the  necessity  of 
appearing  before  the  court  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  smuggling.' 

Mr  Hart  defends  the  Revolution  on  other  aud  general 
grounds  which  need  not  be  discussed,  our  purpose  just 
now  being  with  his  admissions  as  to  facts. 

The  name  of  John  Fiske  is  better  known  than  that  of 
Professor  Hart,  because  he  was  a  more  profuse  writer 
and  more  popular  in  his  methods.  His  posthumously 
published  volume,  entitled  *New  France  and  New  England,* 
contains  some  frank  criticism  and  fearless  admissions. 
Thus,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne, 
&t  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  in  1754,  Fiske  nmkes 
some  remarks  characterised  by  an  indignant  honesty.  It 
is  now  well  known  that  Pennsylvania,  which  was  the 
province  really  interested,  refused  to  aid  an  expedition 
intended  to  prevent  the  French  from  controlling  the 
trade  of  the  west  and  south ;  that  even  Virginia  was  so 
Blow  that  the  Governor,  Dinwiddie,  had  to  employ  his 
own  means  to  equip  the  small  contingent  of  Virginians 
under  Washington  and  Fry.  The  Governor  was  naturally 
incensed,  and  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time  expressed 
himself  freely  concerning  the  dilatoriness  of  the  legis- 
lattu*e.  On  this  the  author  makes  the  following  sugges- 
tive conoment : — 


^ 


^ 


^ 


'  When  we  rea<l  such  lettei-s  as  this,  and  realise  that  through 
tlie  whole  seventy  years  of  struggle  with  New  France  the  diffi- 
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I  much  wonder  tiiP 

!'<rutiftc*9  war,  should 

n  I)  .'I  measure  as  the 

v't  that   while  that 

,.  Uidi  it  was  designed  to 
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I  the  prime  postulates 
lefs.     In  the  lecture  on 
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c^mclusions  regarding  the 
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wlutionists,  as  Macaulay 
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Its  done  some  good  in  clearing 
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,r  strength;  it  is  the   familiar 
vist  and  the  lecturer.     But  he 
irk  which  refused  to  sanction 
.  of  history.     He  did  not  join  in 
:\w  I'evolutionary  heroes.     Ho 
\athout  profjinity  and  Wash- 
.  tion.     So   far   the   genius   of 
;;i)proval.     Had  he  lived  to  con- 
probably  have  deserved  a  large 
Scattered    through   his   various 
^^  are  admissions  which  go  to  the 
^^  popular  opinion  and  tradition  in 
'  .,;:  Hummarised  a  few  of  them  in 
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n^  thoso  who  have   in  recent  yeara 
^]at  history  of  its  misdiiovousness  by 
;  ..r>>ju'.iice  and  half  its  bitterness. 
•  liiritory  of  the  American  People/ 
,,   Wilson,  the  distinguished  presi- 
,  cr*ity,  %ve  do  so  with  unqualified 
lo  tho  world   admirable   studies 
:av'  politico  and  the   history  of  his- 
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'  Tirered  his  message — for  a  mcBsage 
.vh  any  national  literature  lui^ht 
■  i  a  scholar  as  well  as  of  *  a  gontlcmnn 
!  l>roadth  of  temperament."  Our  ex- 
rk  must,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
1  when  the  first  impulses  of  discontent 
I  policy  of  the  mother-country  were 
p  Ives  felt  in  protestations.  'The  main 
lie  says,  'ran,  after  all,  straight  to  the 
,  and  were  protected,  when  there  was 
hy  Kuglish  lloets.'  The  Navigation  Acts  were 
at  the  Dutch,  not  at  the  colonies.  If  the  tobacco 
rginlu  could  be  sold  only  in  England,  Virginia  had 
inh  market  for  its  own ;  lio  foreign  tobacco  could 
►rted,  no  native  tobacco  grown,  '  It  was  no 
»u*  or  unprofitable  arrangement.'  If  mnnufacturea 
rtrtJtin  kind  were  prohibited  in  the  colonics,  it  made 
;reat  practical  difference  to  the  coloniste.  '  While 
[We  is  land  enough  in  America  for  our  people,*  satd 
Franklin, '  there  can  bo  na  manufacturer  to  any  nmount 
•»f  Taluo.'  If  ftjreign  shipping  adventures  wore  Ptvsti'icted 
by  law,  the  colonists  f4>und  a  convenient  way  to*  plenty  of 
sach  adventures*  at  the  ex|>en.se  oi'  Spanish  traders  and 
p04«ession»,  by  practices  which  were  contraxy  to  aII  law. 
'Govemoi"a  winked  at  their  coming  and  goingv  even 
iillowcd  them  to  eoll  their  H^panish  prizes  in  Kwgiimh 
(Le.  colonial )';poi't«.'  The  colonial  leglslatores^  hod  ithett 
Own  way,  or  took  it  freely,  with  regard  to  the  payfiient 
rf  governors  uud  Judges,  and  *  spoke  their  minds 'with 
fearless  freedom/  80  much  for  the  general  attitude  of 
iha  mother-country  and  the  colonies.  There  was,  so  far, 
no  material  out  of  which  a  revolution  could  be  made. 

When  Dr  Wilson  comes  to  deal  with  the  great  final 
wmflict  with  France  and  England  in  America  he  omit^, 
/or  want  of  space,  details  which  materially  affect  the 
Hftrrative.  Thus,  in  dealing  with  the  second,  and  warlike, 
expedition  of  Washington  against  Fort  Duquesne  in  1751, 
lie  ignores  the  facts  that  Washington's  mission  was  not 
irily  a  warlike  one,  and  that  his  inKtructions  were 
warn  the  French  off,  and  only  in  case  of  refus;il  to  use 
?c ;  that  Washington's  building  of  the  defences  at  Great 
>i*'s  was  a  feeble  measure ;  that  he  refused  the 
ig  advice  of  his  Indian  ally ;  that  war  had  not  been 
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of  Wolfe  to  share  iu   his  victory.     The  author 

times   refers  to   the  contemptuous   tuuo   of   the 

[hH  officers  towards  the  colonial ;  but  it  is  necessary 

irnind  him  of  a  fact  which  should  have  been  familiar 

am.  that  no  British  officer  expressed  such  contempt 

for  colonial  officers  and  levies  as  did  George  Washington, 

lot  only  in  the  early  days  of  Braddock's  expedition,  but 

the  !at43r  days  of  the  Revolution. 

In  dealing  with  so  extensive  a  subject  as  the  history 
»f  the  United  States  in  one  volume — though  a  volume  of 
roodly  size — the  'Cambridge  Modern  History*  ailords  a 
'favourable  example  of  that  system  of  co-operation  which 
commended  itself  to  Lord  Acton.  The  danger  in  a 
work  of  this  Idnd  is  a  conflict  of  ideas ;  this  has  been 
avoided  by  the  exclusion  of  partisan  theories,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  judicial  impartiality  which,  while 
l-settnngr  down  nothing  in  malice,  extenuates  nothing 
that  demands  a  measure  of  blame.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  topic  which  has  not  been  touched  upon ; 
and  if  the  treatment  of  some  is  not  as  full  as  we  could 
desire,  we  must  remember  the  limitations  of  the  scheme, 
and  keep  in  view  the  endless  volumes  that  a  minute 
narrative  would  have  required.  For  the  purposes  of 
British  students  this  is  the  only  volume  which  covers  the 
whole  history  of  the  United  States,  written  in  view  of  all 
'the  hit^st  information.  Indeed  we  know  of  no  single 
volume  published  in  America  which  in  the  same  space 
contains  so  satisfactory  and  so  readable  a  narrative,  or 
which  faces  the  disputed  point-s  with  so  much  courage 
Hand  general  accuracy.  The  scientific  classification  of 
"  the  bibliography  is  unique  in  this  country. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  have,  Avhat  is  not  usual,  a 
clear  statement  of  the  generally  misunderstood  relation 
of  the  Plymouth  colony  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 

I  Bay,  which,  though  of  later  origin  than  Plymouth,  eventu- 
ally absorbed  the  earlier  colony.  The 'Pilgrim  Fathers' 
of  Plymouth  arrived  in  1G20,  and  maintained  a  separate 
government  for  seventy  years.  They  were,  on  the  whole, 
fairly  tolerant  and  loyal.  Fi'om  them  many  of  the 
Loyalists  of  the  Revolution  wore  descended.  The  *  Puri- 
tan Fathers*  settled  in  Massachusetts  Bay  iu  1629.  They 
were  from  the  beginning  intolerant  and  troublesome. 
From  them  the  New  England  revolutionists  generally 
Vol.  202.— A^o.  402,  n 
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;stice  wo  must  not  forget  tijH 

■  itipensatory  advantages, 

.,::iint    in   chapter  iv   which 

iod  by  the  facts.     With  refer- 

-burg  in  1745,  we  are  told  that 

;nt  military  exploit  ever  per- 

y  prior  to  the  revolutionary 

\^»w  England  alone,  and  mainly 

_..    usetts';  also  that  it  was   *an 

1    «ud    carried    through    by    the 

.,  *»out    tiio    instigation,   help, 

vv*untry,  other  than  such  asal 

>  Hindered   in   keeping   the 

,A  the  facts  will,  however,  show 

\trnor  who  iindertook  the  plan; 

-^tot"**  and  general  court  of  Massa- 

^  j|l»i*^   it;  that  the   legislature  wiw 

"^1^  o*d>"  course  waa  to  ask  the  aid  of 

.»     :b«t  it  was  throogh  the  exertions, 

^^vis^  .4  the  Governor  that  the  plan  ww 
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adopted  by  a  very  small  majority ;   that  till  the 

•'.^,  except  three,  rejected  it  when  they  were  appeiilod 

.^aachusetts  adopting  it  by  one  vote;   that  Great 

(  was  appealed  to  for  permission  to  issue  paper 

ou  the  occasion ;  that  Rhode  Inland  backed  out 

the  expedition  sailed ;  that  the  mother-countr^^  was 

for  aid,  and  Clinton  sent  cannon  from  New  York ; 

lie  colonists  wore  repulsed  five  times  by  the  French, 

who  were  short  of  food  and  m.utiuou9 ;  and  lastly,  that, 

but  for  the  fleet  of  Warren,  the  whole  expedition  would 

liAvo  failed.     In  these  circuuistances  it  is  hardly  just  to 

say  that  the  expedition  was  carried  out  without  the  aid 

of  the  mother-country.     This  poor  mother-country  has 

some  historical  rights  which  wo  are   bound    to  respecD 

Besides,  she  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 

The  two  expeditious  led  by  Washington  against  Fort 
Daquesne — viz.  that  in  w^hich  ho  was  sent  to  give  notice 
to  Ihe  French  to  withdraw  from  lands  in  which  Dinwiddle 
and  Washington  and  his  brother  were  interested  ;  and 
the  second  expedition  in  force  w^hich  ended  in  disaster  at 
Fort  Necessity — are  described  with  fairness ;  tliough  we 
may  doubt  if  the  expression  'a  skirmish  of  vanguards.'  as 
tt  description  of  the  attack  by  Washmgton  on  Jumonville, 
is  strictly  accurate.  We  suspect  that  undue  weight  is 
given  in  chapter  v  to  the  idea  that  Clmtham  could  have 
reconciled  the  colonists  hy  any  plans  that  he  ever  pro- 
posed, none  of  these  being  in  any  degree  acceptable  to 
Ibe  Americans.  But  there  is  justice  in  the  remark 
that,  *  if  the  ministry  jire  to  be  blamed  for  want  of 
forcBight,  the  blame  must  be  shared  by  almost  every 
responsible  poHtician  of  that  day,'  and,  it  might  bo 
/idded.  by  every  system  of  colonial  government. 

Chapter  vi,  by  Dr  Bigelow,  is  an  admirable  condensa- 
tion and  naiTative  of  the  legal  questions  arising  out  of 
tbe  revolutionary  movement.  Tlie  famous  Writs  of 
Assistance  are  discussed  with  skill  and  learning ;  but  tho 
fact  remains  that  the  court  decided  they  were  legal ;  and 
the  argument  against  them,  by  Otis,  proceeded  on  the 
utitenable  ground  that  Parliament  had,  in  the  matter  of 
such  writs,  no  authority  over  the  colonies.  It  was  not 
argument;  it  was  repudiation.  The  writs  were  issued  in 
Tirtoe  of  a  statute  of  Charles  II;  they  were  especially 
framed  to  aid  revenue  officers ;  they  had  been  extended 

u  2 


to  America  by  William  III  ;  they  naa  ueen  previous] 
applied  for  and  issued  in  the  colony  of  Massacliusetl 
without  protest ;  the  legality  of  them  in  England  was 
admitted ;  the  necessity  for  them  in  America  was  notorious. 
OtiH  himself  had  contentedly  held  an  Admiralty  office 
under  an  English  statute,  till  ho  resigned  it  to  argue 
against  the  Writs  of  Assistance;  and  the  writa  rsJXm 
unopposed  in  the  colonics  for  years  after  the  Massa-^ 
chusetta  decision.  '  No  American,'  says  the  writer, 
'attempted  to  define  the  bounds  of  the  right  of  Great 
Britain ;  general  theory  was  all  that  was  urged/  General 
theory  coidd  be  urged  against  any  form  of  law  or  system 
of  governmeat  then  or  now.  It  is  the  last  resort  of  the 
law-breaker  in  every  age,  in  every  land.  ■ 

The  account  of  the  growth  of  the  nation  and  of  its 
commercial  and  territorial  expansion,  and  the  effect  of 
slavery  on  the  public  mind  and  interests,  is  admirably 
written  by  Prol'cssor  McMastcr,  and  gives  no  occasion 
for  criticism.  The  chapter  devoted  to  the  origin  and 
growth  of  State  Rights  is  one  of  the  clearest  narx'atives 
we  have  encountered  of  a  rather  difficult  subject.  It  is 
important  because  it  leads  the  reader  on  the  road  to  the 
great  struggle  of  the  Civil  War.  We  could  wish  for 
more  space  to  deal  with  the  chapters  by  the  late  Mr 
Nicolay,  the  secretiiry  and  biographer  of  Lincoln,  which 
relate  to  that  great  struggle.  They  betray,  it  is  true» 
some  lack  of  that  impartiality  which  in  general  distin- 
guishes the  volume ;  they  do  insufiicient  justice  to  th< 
Southeni  leaders  ;  but,  apart  from  this  defect,  the  story! 
of  the  Civil  War  is  brilliantly  and  clearly  told.  Other 
wars  of  history  have  been  waged  regarding  territorial 
rights,  dynastic  disputes,  foreign  policies,  or  intemationali 
offences  of  grave  character.  This  was  a  great  war  waged 
mainly  on  nice  points  of  a  vrritten  constitution,  on  their 
bearing  on  domestic  institutions,  and  on  their  interpret^i- 
tion  by  courts.  The  position  of  the  South  is  clearly 
btated  by  Dr  Woodrow  Wilson  in  chapter  xiii  :- 

'  Her  statesmen  had  led  in  tlio  era  of  the  Revolution,  The 
TJiJiou  seemed  largely  of  her  niakinp.  Madison's  ha<l  been  the 
pluuuiug  mind  in  its  coiistruL'tion :  Washington's  mastery  liadj 
esUvblishfd  it ;  Jcffei-son  had  made  it  democratic  in  practice 
aa  in  theory.  For  thirty-two  out  of  the  first  forty  ycai-s  of] 
existenc^A^liA  Union  Virginian  staUiMiiyuul  occupied 
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te  presidential  office,  and  had  guided,  as  well  as  presided 
^er,  affairs.' 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  long  dozumant  power 

should  hehold  with  dismay  the  gradual  extinction  of  its 

authority  in  Congress,  and  the  probable  abolition  of  the 

iostitution   of  slavery,   which   had   now   become,   in   its 

^^pinion,   a    necessity  of    state    prosperity.      When    the 

^Buprcnie  Court,  in  the  *Dred  Scott'  case,  decided  that 

^■he  constitution  enjoined  the  protection,  not  the  abolition, 

■of  slaver^'  as  a  state  right,  it  was  also  natural  that  the 

FSouth  should  feel  this  to  be  a  renewal  of  its  power,  as 

well  as  of  its  right,  to   rule.     The  condition   of   public 

opinion  in  general  favoured  the  renewed  ambition  of  the 

South  in  its  maintenance  of  the  State  Rights  theory  : — 


^ 


'No  doubt  the  whole  country  had  felt  a  certain  critical 
coolness  to^nrds  the  constitution  throughout  the  generation 
which  framed  and  adopted  it.  Statesmen  defended,  praised, 
expounded,  fortified  it ;  courts  diligently  wove  it*  provisions 
into  tbo  law  of  the  land  ;  success  addetl  prestige  to  the 
gcQernl  government  which  it  Jiad  set  up;  but  the  little 
commonwealths  of  the  loug  sea-board,  which  had  agreed  to 
live  under  it,  kept  their  old  pride  of  soparateness,  thought  of 
it  at  first  rather  as  a  serviceable  arrangement  than  as  an  un- 
altcnible  law,  raspected  it  but  did  not  love  it,  and  were  ready 
f^nuugli  to  queelluu  it,  asking  once  and  again,  as  they  had 
asked  at  first,  whether  it  was  really,  after  all,  ciilculatetl 
to  promote  their  iuterusts.  And  this  was  the  point  of  view 
which  the  South,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
liod  kept,  because  she,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  ha<l  remained  unchanged.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  hardly  a  single  state  which 
had  not,  at  some  time  previous  to  1860,  set  up  the 
doctrine  of  State  Rights  as  against  Federal  authority, 
And  had  not  approached  the  threshold  of  secession  in 
maintenance  of  local  privilege.  Tho  Southern  leaders  of 
opinion  probably  calculated  too  conGdently  on  this  general 
tendency  towards  the  maintenance  of  State  Rights.  In 
the  triumph  before  the  Supreme  Court,  they  ignored  or 
Bnderrated  the  other  tendencies  which  nullified  it.  The 
growth  of  population  in  the  north  and  west ;  tho  actual 
dtfoat  of  all  attempts  at  accession  ;  the  entanglement  of 
ilj<-  Fi'-lcra!  noveruraent  in  foreign  treaties  necessary  for 
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commercial  purposes,  and  impossible  without  a  Federj 
system  ;  the  increase  in  manufacturing  activity  denmudii 
a  protective  turifF  for  its  encouragement,  which  couUl 
had  only  from  the  Federal  power ;   the  growth  of 
abolition  sentiment  even  amongst  those  who  were  f  rien< 
to  the  South  on  other  questions  of  politics ;  and  the  pri< 
of  nationality  which  had  arisen  rapidly  since  the  war 
1812 — these,  among   other  things,   contributed   to   foi 
a  body  of  opinion   and   a   force   in   politics,  as   in  wi 
against  w^hich  the  South  was  to  struggle  in  vain.     Wil 
the  details  of  the  struggle  wo  are  unable  at  this  timo 
deal.     They  are  clearly  narrated,  as  are  all  the  phases 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  doi^Ti  to  the  close  of  tl 
war  with   Spain,  which   leaves  the  nation  face  to  fa< 
with  questions  on  which  constitutional  law  has  again 
be  intei'preted,  hnppily,  so  far,  without  serious  oppositi< 
or  questionable   results.     The   problems   ansing   in 
government  of  colonics  and   subject   peoples  form 
theme  of  much  of  the  history  of  America.     The  futui 
holds  a  store  of  them  for  settlement.     The  experience 
the  past  affords  valuable  aid  to  American  statesmen. 

But  to  return  to  an  earlier  period.     Among  the  roci 
histories  of   the  United   States   one,  at  least,  embodu 
views  which,  till  recently,  woidd  have  exposed  its  authi 
to  sociiil  ostracism,  or  worse.     It  is  entitled  the  *T] 
History  of  the  American  Revolution  * ;   and  the  a 
Mr  Sydney  Fisher,  is  to  bo  complimented  on  his  couraj 
*  Considering,*   says   S%vift,    '  that    natural    disposition 
many  men  to  lie,  tmd  in  multitudes  to  believe,  I  haj 
been  perplexed  what  to  do  with  that  maxim,  so  fi'cqu< 
in  everybody's  mouth,  that  truth  will   at   last   prevj 
Truth    in    history,  especially   history   which    is    mai 
political,   is   not   easy  to   attain.     Mr   Fishers   effort 
commendable.     That  he   has   found   a   publisher  and 
public  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  signs  of  the  timt 
When  a  people  is  patient  in  listening  to  corrosive  critici* 
of  its  national  idols,  there  is  a  largo  hope  for  the  dec 
of  prejudice.     The  author  treats  the  panegyriwil  laboi 
of  his  predecessors   in   this  field  with   some   degree 
disdain,  and  supplies  freely  those  disagrce^ible  facta 
many  of  them  have  striven  to  conceal  or  have  treated 
trivial-    *  I  cannot  see,* 


says,  *any 


itag< 
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describing^  in  their  full  meaning  nnd  force  the  smuggling, 
the  hujHng  of  Iftws  from  the  governors,  and  other  ir- 
n^gular  conduct  in  the  colonies,  which  led  England  to 
try  to  remodel  them  iw  soon  *is  the  fear  of  the  French  in 
Canada  n-ns  removed/  The  hitherto  popular  historian"* 
have  preferred  to  dwell  rather  on  the  iniquity  of  customs 
laws  and  Navigation  Acts.  This  was  naturally  an  easier 
road  to  public  approbation.  Mr  Fisher  tells  his  renders 
that  •  the  Revolution  was  a  much  more  ugly  and  un- 
pleusazit  affair  than  most  of  us  imagine/  With  regard  to 
the  Navigation  Acts,  he  makes  this  practical  comment : — ■ 

'The  colonists  never  objected  to  these  provisious,  because 
most  of  them  favored  the  colonists  as  much  as  they  favored 
England.  Tlicy  built  up  and  encouraged  colonial  shipping. 
The  provisions  relatinj?  to  the  coasting  .trade  we  ourselveai 
adopted  as  soon  as  we  became  a  nation ;  and  we  still  couftne 
oar  coasting  trade  to  our  own  vessels.  We  also,  in  1810  and 
afterwards,  passed  navigation  acts  somewhat  fiimilar  in  their 
pro\isions  to  theae  clauses  of  the  English  act  whicli  have  been 
cited.  There  is  no  (jucstiim  tliat  these  and  similar  protective 
pro\isions  assi^t^d  in  building  up  the  greatnesd  and  power  of 
England  and  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies.' 

Even  Franklin  admitted  as  much  to  Lord  Chatham  ;  but 
I  Franklin's  protests,  and  not  his  admissions,  have  mainly 
entered  into  the  national  history.  The  author  describes 
the  various  law^s  which  enabled  the  colonies  to  have  the 
wie  open  market  in  England  for  the  special  produce  of 
each  of  them,  and  admits  that  colonies  which  had  cost 
BO  much  to  defend,  nnd  were  so  enrefiilly  protect-ed  in 
their  commercial  interests,  should  have  been  prepared  to 
make  some  return  for  their  preservation  and  prosperity. 

At  this  date,  he  contends,  no  government  in  the  United 
States  would  tolerate  for  a  day,  in  any  of  the  states  or 
any  part  of  its  subject  dominions,  the  conduct  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  old  colonies,  is  called  patriotism.  *  The 
patriot  colonists,'  he  says,  *  when  aroused,  were  lawless, 
and,  while  clamouring  for  independence,  violated  in  a  most 
shocking  manner  the  right^^  of  personal  liberty  and  pro- 
perty.' The  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbour 
is  so  generally  described  in  patriotic  terras  in  school 
histories  that  no  school-children  would  see  that  it  was 
'  a  lawless  violation  of  the  rights  of  private  property  and 
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an  open  defiance  of  governmental  authority.     '*  No  taxar 
tion  without  representation," '  he  says, '  was  never  a  part; 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  is  not  even  now';  and 
the  taxation  of  the  colonies  was  not  a  new  idea,  hut  haA  ; 
heen  submitted  to  in  many  instances  for  a  century  witfarS^^ 
out  protest.    The  distinction  between  external  and  ia*(  I 
temal  taxation  he  declares  absurd;  the  colonists  sairj 
this  and  shifted  their  ground.    He  gives  an  appalling: -i 
description  of  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Loyalists  j 
for  ten  years  previous  to  1776,  and  points  out  that  the  -j 
shocking  practices  of  those  days  have  made  an  indeliUe  ^ 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  have  been  the  origin 
and  source  of  that  lynch-law  which  has  been  so  discredit-'  .| 
ably  conspicuous  in  modern  times. 

*  One  of  the  first  results  of  the  revolutionary  movement  was  ^ 
the  rise  of  the  ignorant  classes  into  ix>wer  and  the  steady  ^^ 
deterioration  in  the  character  and  manners  of  public  men* : 
Cobblers  and  mechanics  became  captains  and  colonels,  or 
got  important  positions  in  State  governments.  The  Congnsoa  ' 
seemed  to  become  narrow-minded,  factious,  and  contemptiblai' 


We  have  additional  testimony  on  this  point  in  the  | 
description  given  by  Adams  of  his  colleagues  in  Congress,  • 
and  in  the  account  which  Jay  gave  of  the  men  in  the  '■ 
second  Congress.  Witli  a  daring  frankness  the  author  ; 
says : — 

*If  the  Loyalists  could  come  back  from  the  grave  they 
would  probably  say  that  their  fears  and  prophecies  had  been  : 
fulfilled  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner — sometimes  liter- 
ally, in  most  cases  substantially.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  Revolution  was  followed  by  a  great  deal  of  bad  govern- 
ment, political  corruption,  sectional  strife,  coarseness  in 
manners,  hostility  to  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life,  as- 
sassination, lynch-law,  and  other  things  which  horrified 
Englishmen  and  afforded  the  stock  material  for  the  ridicule 
of  such  writers  as  Dickens  and  Mrs  Montagu,' 

What  Mr  Fisher  says,  in  brief,  of  the  persecutions 
suffered  by  the  Loyalists,  Mr  Van  Tyne  repeats  at  length 
in  a  volume  wholly  devoted  to  the  subject.     The  litera- 
ture on  this  phase  of  the  Revolution  has  been  of  slow  , 
growth,  but  has  now  assumed  considerable  proportion* 
Sabine's  work  is  well  known,     Dr  Ryerson's  two  voliu 
on  the  'Loyalists  of  America  and  their  Timet 
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ible  compilation  made  with  great  wire  and  accuracy. 
JL  C.  Tyler  has  contributed  u  valuable  study  to  the 
American  Historical  Review/    Mr  Lecky  has  given  some 
to  the  subject.     The  various  histories  of  Canada 
lUy  discuss  the  fortunes   and   sufferings   of  those 
firbo  formed  ao  large  a  part  of  the  population,  and  whose 
inta  are  among  the  most   prominent  and  loyal 
in  every  part  of  the  country,     Mr  Van  Tyne,  in 
cold  and  cautious   tone,  describes   in   detail   the   pro- 
ingB  against  the  Loyalists  in  all  the  colonics  during 
revolutionary  period.    From  being  the  great  majority 
educated,  the  wealthy,  the  enterprising,  the  in- 
[al,  the  refined  and   respected   members  of   every 
lunity.  the   Loyalists  became  in  a  few  years  the 
robbed,   persecuted,   and   hated   minority.      The 
itive  of  the  means  by  which  this  change  was  effected 
us  how  little  wo  have  known  of  the  inner  history  of 
Revolution,     Every  form  of  inimical  ingenuity  was 
against  them.    Private  intimidation,  public  perse- 
in,  secret  conspiracy,  robbery  of  houses,  denunciation 
handbills    and    secret   communications,    tarring   and 
lering,  and,  as  time  went  on,  penal  laws  and  system- 
eonfiscatioUf  were  all  utilised  to  break  their  spii*its, 
Ijse  their  power,  and  drive  them  from  their  homes 
-their  country.    All  the  terrors  which  were  afterwards 
ion  regarding  *  aristocrats  *  in   Franco,  save  the 
iTBffval  terror  of  death — and  death  itself  was  inflicted 
►wn*  as  well  as  in  multitudes  of  unrecorded,  cuses — 
tommon  experiences  among  men  whose  sole  crime 
a  refusal  to  join  in  rebellion. 

Van  Tyne's  summary  of  then-  sufferings  is  siguifi- 
■Bt,  and  may  best  be  given  in  his  own  words ; — 

fl'niey  had  been  threatened,  boycotted,  phmdered ;  oom- 

had   Buranioned  them  to  examinations   from   which 

luul  escaped,  perhaps,  with  a  recantation  and  a  repri- 

or,  more  likely,  they  had  been  ostracibed  or  jiaroled  and 

led  to  find  a  surety,  willing  to  forfeit  some  extravagant 

it  if  they  committed  any  breach  of  Whig  law.     Then 

^bensive  neighbors  denounced  them  or  drew  up  petitions 

moved,  and  gave  the  authorities  no  rest  untU 

led.    They  had  been  oblige<l  to  accept  at  pai- 

epreoititcd  money,  and  had  stood  in  terror  of  the  law  of 

ixioifim  (i.e.  as  to  maximum  prices  which  were  safely 
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^  OD  Whigs).     Finally,  a  test 

m  OAth  Avbich  they  oould  not 

^niHK  mpoa  thorn  lines,  disabilities, 

^im  Yapping    and    imprisonment. 

Biggift  was  liottest,  the  pei*secutor8 

2  ^OKhptioD,  outlawry,  und  con- 

ammm  resentment  and    resistance. 

British  forces,  should  form 

form  themselves  here  and 

of  vffitia  or  into  bodies  of  light 

■1^  Buiural   in  the  circumstances. 

^U  splendid  service  in  the  field. 

^  z  loi  his  •  Loyal  Greens,'  Butler  and 

^ntanald  and  his  '  Caroline  Volnn- 

^  -Aff  history  of  the  time.     Had  the 

.^m^fi^  organised,  supplied   and  ro- 

ritar^  authorities,  aa  the  colonists  in 

0«ii  and  supplied  and  recognised  by 

^vnragainst  the  French,  they  might 

-  /wfightionists  naturally  resented  their 

[jttijil  efforts,  with  success,  to  exter- 

Berer  know  the  bitterness  of  the 

ds  and  forests,  in  plaices  remote 

,<i(  -war,  which  were  waged  between 

jiH^wmfH  men,  nor  the  murders  and 

«•  perpetrated,  probably  by  both  sides. 

I  v»»U  for  they  were  finally   almost 

OS  to  see  with  unusual  and  sur- 

kvouri^nth which  Washington  looked 

ci    the    Tories.      When   Dorchester 

and    Boston    became  untenable, 


vot  have  struck  tlio  Tories  >\ith  greater 

r  tvro  haA'e  done  what  a  givat  number 

iMtf  ago — committed  suicide.  .  .  .  By  all 

p.  existed  a  more  miserable  set  of  beings 

^features  now  are.* 

^  HMicfct  have  known,  among  the  very 
^l^m^rof  the  popidation,  now  reduced 
^Mircttsos-    In  1775  b(^  had  ordered  the 
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«eirureof  all  unfriendly  government  officers  ivho  "wcro  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  the  sent  of  war.     Mv  Van  Tyne  wiys  : — 

'To  tliC  GoTernor  of  Rho<le  Island  lie  addresHcil  the  rhotori- 
cnl  question,  whether  it  m-ovi1<I  not  be  **i)nident  to  seize  on 
those  Tories  ^\■hu  have  been,  are,  and  that  we  know  will  be, 
aeti%*e  against  us.  Why  ehould  persons  who  are  preyinp  on 
tSio  TJtals  of  the  countr>^  be  suffered  to  stalk  at  Inrge  whilst 
we  know  that  they  will  do  us  every  mischief  in  their  i>ower?'** 

repeatedly  complained  of  tho  '  diabolical  iind  insidious 
bits*  of  tho  Loyalii>ts.    He  advocated  their  peremptory 

lament-  Ho  approved  of  all  the  severest  laws 
ist  them,  and  advised  all  tho  colonies  to  follow  the 
example  of  Connecticut.  PIo  issued  orders  for  the 
N*izurc  of  the  Tories  on  Long  Island  and  in  New  York, 
in  order  to  *  root  out  or  secure  such  abominable  pests 
of  gociety.*  Ho  approved  of  tho  Confiscation  Acts,  and 
thought  the  times  demanded  such  severity;  and  in  time 
oU  lo^^alist  property  Wiis  confiscated  and  sold  for  tho 
Ijcnefit  of  the  state.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  much, 
if  not  most,  of  the  proceeds  remained  in  the  hands  of  tho 
specuhitors  and  peculators. 

If  Mr  Van  Tyne  is  cool  in  his  manner  of  stating  facts, 
Sir  Georgo  Trevolyan  cannot  bo  accused  of  frigidity  or 
hesitation  in  his  continued  defence  of  tho  old  Whig 
theory  of  the  Revolution.  In  his  later  as  in  his  earlier 
volumes  he  is  brilliantly  incorrigible  ;  and  criticism,  how- 
ever conclusive,  seems  only  to  make  him  more  defiant. 
He  still  clings  to  the  theory  of  Franklin's  sincerity,  still 
denounces  tho  King,  still  ignores  tho  unpatriotic  character 
«f  much  of  tho  opposition  which  miuistcit;  experienced  in 
England,  and  still  refuses  to  give  weight  to  all  the  laws, 
charters,  constitutions,  and  customs  by  which  colonial 
ohedience  had  for  more  than  a  century  been  guided.  Hia 
political  philosophy  is  peculiar.  He  ontertaius  with  light- 
hearted  complacency  the  curious  opinion  that  in  time^  of 
cnsis  it  is  the  business  of  a  ministry  to  be  always  guided 
by  the  Opposition.  *  It  may  well  be  doubted,'  he  says, 
•whether  it  is  the  function  of  history  to  find  apologies  for 
men  who,  over  and  over  again,  at  a  very  great  crisis, 
adopted  a  wrong  course  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  strongly 
held  and  fearlessly  urged  by  many  among  tlio  best  and 
i&ast   far-seeing    of    their   own  contemporaries/     it  is 


rnt  of  this  kind  serioi 
It  might  be  used  against 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  disintej 

or  that  which  more  receni 

liating  and  disastrous  submission 

men  who  advocated  Home  Rule, 

»unoed  the  war  which  was  waged 

feU  their  opinions  strongly  and  urged 

looked  on  themselves  as  the  best  and 

thaircontemporaries.     But  histoi*y  will 

•  anotlMr  kind  of  statesmen.     History 

the  Hke  for  those  who,  in  the  American 

tavolutioDary  period  which  followed  in 

teTarah^  Oil  the  side  of  the  enemies  of 

of  the  American  War,  wo  are  told, 

nothing  beyond  good  sense 

right  solution.*    This  is  political 

te  dttricaturfr.    The  ^ame  might  be  said,  and 

Tsmly*  about  any  war  that  has  ever 

and  good  feeling  are  to  be  tho 

mi  iatemational  difficulties,  where  are  we 

to  define  and  administer  them?    Of 

,  ^^  af^  treaties  and  conventions,  charters,  laws, 

«jMK.W^  traditional  powers,  if  in  the  end  they  aro 

1^  ^^  f^  s^  vague  ii  substitute  as '  good  sense  and 

Imiy^*;  mid  if  good  sense  and  good  feeling  an* 

SK^  W^l)«t»d  among  those  who  are,  at  the  time  oi 
^fcn  ilMMmanitT  of  a  government  ?     To  put  the  matter 

*  '  ia  tho  case  of  the  American  Revolution, 
^C^Od  aaoae  and  good  feeling  prevailed  among 

|1h»  Revolution  in  England  ?    Not  one  of 

-  A^  » |Hi4icy  which  would  have  been  acceptable 

1^     tWv  wt«rt>aU  of  opinion  that  Boston  should 

ip«Mil«>ta*ko  ivparation  for  the  destruction  of 

^|#AaMr(cans  scouted  the  idea.     Chatham, 

^wdr  *llW  mouthpiece,  was  almost  violent  in 

iJtai  K^^^ml  had  power  to  bind   their  trade 

->^  I^Y  wt»rt?  determined  that  should  not  l>e. 

:viA«  ^  K%>tl  that,  after  the  war  with  Fiance 

^)A  |M\>ptvw  measures  for  taxing  them  in 

•  ^MHi>*«  ^'        '        were  determined  to  pay  no 
ta  JiauMBi  *   smuggling;   but  they  wero 
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termincd  on  the  practice.  He  emphatically  declared 
e  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  Cro\vn  and  Parlia- 
ent ;  but  they  were  ready  to  tight  to  get  rid  of  it.  He 
niauded  the  grant  of  a  I'eveuue  to  the  King ;  hut  they 
ere  unwilling  to  make  it.  And  all  his  demands  for  con- 
ciliation were  based  on  the  condition  that  a  congress 
Bbould  assemble  to  accept  his  proposals.  If  these  things 
exhibit  in  any  degree  that  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
which  Sir  George  Trevelyjin  refers,  we  can  but  say  that 
e  Americans  were  not  prepared  to  recognise  them  by 
t  name. 

In  his  two  last  volumes  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  it  is 
ue,  shows  some  disposition  to  admit   the  existence  of 
ose  reprehensible  qualities  among  many  of  the  fathers 
the  Revolution  to  which  we  called  attention  on  a  pre- 
ious  occasion,  and  which  the  later  school  of  American 
istorians   frankly   admit.     But  his   comment   on   these 
issions   is :   *  All   this   may   he   valuable   histoi*y.     It 
y  all  be  worth  telling.     It  is  quite  in  place  as  an  ex- 
lanation  of  the  sentiments  excited  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment by  the  transactions  ia  America ;  but  as  an  argument 
for  or  against  the  wisdom  of  the  British  policy  it  is  of  no 
unt  at  all.*     We  may  insist,  however,  that   it  is  of 
t  account  against   a   historian   who   calls   Franklin 
an* austere'  patriot,  finds  in  John  Adams  the  materials 
for  a  sonnet   by   Wordsworth,  and   has   based  on  their 
'austerity'  and  'rugged*  virtues  an  niifaii*  attack  upon 
pnblie  men  in  England.     Still,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  we 
«ai*poi;c,  half  an  apology  is  better  than  no  truth. 

That  a  well-grounded  fear  for  the  safety  of  English 
liberty  at  home  animated  those  who  encouraged  the 
coloni.st«  to  rebellion  in  America  is  a  point  which  Sir 
ticorge  Ti-ovelyan  laboui's  to  impress  on  his  readers.  An 
L  ftppcal  to  liberty  is  always  a  first  and  favourite  resort  of 
■  the  disaffected.  It  is  much  easier  to  talk  about  rights 
lhj4n  about  duties ;  and  the  just  insistence  upon  law 
aiul  order  is  (easily  mistranslated  into  tj'ranny.  History 
JH  full  of  such  subterfuges.  But  English  hberty  was  in 
little  danger.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  himself  points  out 
with  great  particularity  how  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
the  pamphleteers,  the  pixjss  and  petitionei's,  were  free  and 
active  in  expressing  their  hostility  to  the  war  and  in 
condemning  the  King  and  his  ministers.     Parliamentary 
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in*  two  well  ostublishc?d  in  Englnrnl  to 
tint  tbe  nmiiitcnunce  of  the  Kiug'a 
would  jeopardise  politictil  freedom 
mJ  dniiger  wiih  that  the  successful  revolt 
agninst  the  Crown,  the  ParliaiueiU,  mtd 
Bfee  of  the  kingdom  and  tho  colonics,  wodM 
Iftvr-nbiding'  character  of  the  people  nt  largo, 
wthat  revolt  alYccted  the  fortunes  of  France. 
MoetB  were  not  felt  serioujily  in  En^'Iand,  in 
mftdo  to  popularLse  revolutionary  principles 
of  tho  People '  and  similar  bodies,  it  vnxs 
^0  nation  wan  soon  preoccupied  by  the  intcr- 
•Imggle,  which  revealed  in  their  true  colour* 
mxv  nnd  tendency  of  i*evolutionary  doctrines. 
nDl*tiou  of  Franco  to  tho  revolutionary'  contest  in 
is  suggested  and  discussed  in  the  volume  by  the 
Y%ra^l«i  de  Noailles.  It  can  hardly  bo  considered  a  very 
^yiiilM»  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  time,  but 
H  HMN^'  detiiila  which  are  interesting  concerning  tho 
qgjiMimb  Mid  generals  of  tho  French  auxiliary  forces. 
IWlMlhorirafi  probably  induced  to  compile  the  volume 
W  IW  A*©^  that  an  ancestor  served  with  distinction  on 
^k#  jLtiwiMin  side,  and  was  thanked  by  Congress.  He 
^|ii«»  (br  Ws  memory  what  Lord  Mahon  did  for  tho 
•:>ii»alMiyTtr  of  the  eighteenth  century;  he  discusses  the 
^f^Mtli^  of  hi*  hero  with  no  undue  praise,  and  is  fully 
teiilMM  by  fixois  ill  bringing  forward  for  recognition 
^  ,i  iv<«t»i"l>rjince  an  honourable  name.  The  interest  of 
|\^i*w^  in  th»  Revolution  was  not  unnatural.  After  the 
ti^\<4^)il«t>M>  French  public  men— Choisoul  and  Turgot» 
A  hH^iOhIIW* -recognised,  or  at  least  hoped,  that  the 
vw*^wi^  *^  Kiiijlnnd,  relieved  from  tho  pressure  of  tho 
l^eywfc  hn  t>Mmda,  would  soon  begin  to  grow  restivo 
^yilJIfl^  |||i^  nib^  of  Givat  Britain. 

^ij^p{«v)t  ImU  not  Innm  wanting  that  the  colonies  had 
^WMiiHiWt  JlHHMWiKtent  with  prolonged  subjection.  In 
tMt  liw  t^^*  ^^«^  Choisoul  had  sent  IJaron  do  Kalb  on  a 
lilwiijlifc  t\*  in»|HHn  tho  defences  of  tho  French  coast 
tlifiNiVi^  liN»  >nw  scut  to  Holland,  where  his  duty  was  to 
VVfikMr^  i^\^  lK«t  could  bo  learned  concerning  Ameriwi  and 
Mk»  *I*K^  ^  .f  ^>ublic  fooling  there.  Finally,  he  was  ordered 
Ift  AwtM^m  hi  1T88»  He  arrived  there  after  a  tempestuous 
Midtng  in  shipwreck,  the  details  of  which  are 
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wiUi  tnoch  viviUucsn  by  iho  Vicorate  do  Noailles. 
s zeportti  \%ere  uot,  on  the  wliolo,  very  eucoumging. 
id  not  find,  he  said,  a  very  mutinous  disposition. 

'^  '  '  Vi   commanders  were  acting   with  great  for- 
<l  discretion.     He  was  unable  to  advise  that 

0  would   find   it   to   her  *ulvnntat;o   to  make  any 
:  on   Enj^lund  in  America.     On  his  return    he  was 

troatod,  but  persisted  in  presenting  reports  of  the 
al  g^rowtli  of  revolutionary  feeling.  In  the  end  he 
awarded  by  promotion,  and  his  expenses  wore  paid ; 
.  tlie  niaantime  his  patron  fell  from  power.  In  1777 
turncnl  t^  America  with  La  Fnyette  ;  was  made  a 
eneral ;  served  in  the  Souili  with  distinction 
tee;  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Camden  iu 
en  Louis  XVI  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1774, 
enues  was  minister,  another  secret  agent  was 
Araorica  in  the  person  of  M.  de  Bonvouloir. 
ad  in  the  meantime  altered  their  aspect ;  and  the 

1  of  the  French  court  in  the  success  of  the  colonies 
revived. 

ie  author  discusses  in  detail  the  proceedings  of 
iral  d*E«taing,  Admiral  Count  de  Guichcn,  General 
'  lu,  and  Admiral  Count  de  Grasse.  A  general 
.»  '  he  proceedings  of  the  French  iinvy  iind  army 
■the  short  period  they  were  engaged  in  the  contest 
Rt  aiford.  on  the  whole,  much  ground  for  national 
cing.  D'Ebtaing's  campaign  was  not  successful.  He 
1  at  Newport  iu  1778,  again  disastrously  at  Savannah 
And  withdrew  to  France.  His  end  was  unfortu- 
was  guillotined  in  April  17W  by  an  ungrateful 
Rochambeau  was  at  first  unsuccessful.  Ho 
ed  in  Narragausett  Bay  in  1780 ;  and  nearly 
IT  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  accomplish  anything 
the  forces  at  his  dispostil.  His  officers  reported  that 
le  best  people  were  •  Tories/  and  that  the  conduct  of 
others  waa  objectionable.  They  overcharged  their 
tch  allies  for  supplies,  while  the  allies  were  supplying 
patriots  with  powder.  When  Do  Grasse  arrived  in 
at  Yorktown,  in  advance  of  the  British  fleet, 
lambeau  and  his  troops  were  able  to  take  an 
tive  port  in  the  siege  of  the  last  British  stronghold  ; 
Lord  Comwallis  was  obliged  to  surrender.  This  was 
I  service  rendered  by  the  French.    Aid  had 
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been  given  in  secret  supplies  of  money  and  arms;  and  the 
treaty  of  alliance  of  1778  had  been  diplomatically  valu- 
able ;  but  it  was  the  timely  arrivjU  of  Do  Grasso  at 
Yorktown  which  rendered  the  alliance  of  practical  nnd 
supreme  value.  It  put  un  end  to  the  efforts  of  Great 
Britain  to  retain  her  colonies.  It  is  somewhat  melan- 
choly to  recall  the  fact  that  Do  Giasse,  in  spite  of  his 
brilliant  exploit  in  America,  fell  from  favour  aft-or  hia 
defeat  by  Rodney  in  1782,  and  died  in  1788  still  under  tho 
cloud  of  royal  disfavour. 

•The  ijainful  warrior  famoused  for  fight 
After  a  thousaud  victoriea,  once  foiled, 

Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he   toiled.' 

When   the  struggle  for  independence  was  over,  and 
the  last  gun  had  been  fired  ;  when  the  British  troops  had 
departed  froiu  the  tshorcs  of  America,  and  the  reboUiori. 
had  become  a  revolution;  the  people  of  the  United  Statets* 
found   themselves  face   to   face   with    problems   in    ih& 
settlement  of  which    they   had  small  experience   to  aid 
them,    nnd    as    to    which    history    ofYered    them    littlo 
instruction.     They  had  been  inspired,  during  the  cont^at 
with    the    royal   authoiity,   by   ideas    and    enthusiasms 
derived  from  the  Puritan  period  in  England;    but   now 
the  Puritan  precedent  failed  them.    The  statesmen  of  the 
Commonwealth  had  begun  by  the  capture  and  control  of 
the  parliamentary  machinery,  with  all  that  this  implied 
of  power  over  the  army,  the  magistracy,  the  public  law, 
and  the  public  treasury.      Their  courts  sat;    their  Inyrs 
were  obeyed  ;  the  municipal  organisation  of  the  country 
continued   unbroken   in   their   charge ;   the   foreign   and 
colonial   policy  of  the  nation   was  continuous,   and  in 
a    great    measure    unchauged ;    and,   when    the    King's 
authority   ended  with    his    death,  the    successors   of  his 
power  entered  on  an  executive,  legislative,  and  adminis- 
trative system  which  required  little  alteration  to  fit  it  to 
their  purposes. 

In  tlie  United  States  evei-ything  was  different.  During 
the  struggle  the  insurgents  were  under  no  legal  or  con- 
stitutional authority.  The  army  was  but  half  sub- 
ordinate. The  taxes  were  scantily  and  reluctantly  paid. 
Congress  was  an  experimental  body,  with  no  power  of 
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compulsion.  There  wa^  practically  no  general  law,  and 
no  central  judicature.  The  stiite  organisation  was  iin- 
porfect.  Tho  Federation  was  a  mere  agreement  of  puhlic> 
men  for  a  common  purpose.  The  generals  were  jealous 
of  each  other  and  resentful  towards  Congress,  while 
Congress  was  suspicious  of  the  generals  and  doubtful  of 
iU  own  policy  and  purposes. 

Thus,  when  the  struggle  with  England  was  over,  the 
troubles  of  the  young  state  began.  The  ideas  of  the 
people  had  to  be  educated  to  the  new  conditions  of 
republicanism.  A  body  of  public  law  had  to  be  provided, 
new  constitution  f mined,  a  new  system  of  courts 
tblished,  a  new  theory  of  international  relations 
OTolved,  A  practical  scheme  of  finance  had  to  be  imme- 
diately adopted.  This  was  imperative,  for  the  treasury 
was  bankrupt.  Congress  had  vainly  recommended  to 
the  states  the  raising  of  revenue  for  tho  national  needs. 
Khode  Island  refused  to  raise  anything.  Pennsylvania 
paid  about  a  tenth.  South  Carolina  was  the  only  state 
that  paid  in  full.  'As  for  the  other  states/  wrote 
Treasurer  Morris,  in  August  178li,  *I  pray  leave  to  avoid 
any  further  comments  on  the  balances  of  their  accounts.* 
ffix  yeai-s  of  weakness,  confusion,  distress,  and  discontent 
Were  to  follow  before  the  constitution  of  the  nation  w;ls 
established  and  order  evolved  out  of  chaos.  How  the 
constitution  was  framwl ;  liow  order  was  evolved  and  a 
revenue  raised ;  how  law  was  imposed  and  obeyed  ;  how 
the  powers  of  the  Federation  and  the  states  were  defined; 
how  the  new  Republic  entered  on  its  astounding  career  of 
material  prosperity — all  this  is  a  story  which  has  been 
narrated  by  native  historians  unth  much  panegyi'ic  and 
many  appeals  to  national  pride. 

One  of  the  first  things  requisit-e  was  to  regulate  tho 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  Treaties  wore 
necessary  for  securing  a  jihice  in  the  commonwealth  of 
nations,  and  for  the  safe  conduct  of  commerce.  Professor 
Hart,  in  the  volume  which  we  have  mentioned  at  tho 
head  of  this  paper,  gives  us,  in  his  accurate  and  pains- 
taking maimer,  an  interesting  account  of  American 
diplomacy  during  the  early  period.  In  1775  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs  was  estabUshed,  and  wrote  its 
first  instructions  to  foreign  agents.  In  1776  a  regular 
embassy  was  couunissioned  for  France,  which,  however, 
Yol.  202.— iSTo.  402.  i 
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had  not  yot    re^nlai'ly   reoognisod    the   Republic 
commissioners  were  sent  to  Austria,  Spain,  Prussia,  ai 
Tuscany.     In  1778  France  entered  into  treaties  of  allij 
and  coraniorce,  thus  enabhng  the  Americans  to  su« 
in  a  struggle  which  was  threatening  to  e?id  in  disasi 
Prussia  hold  aloof,  though  Frederick  had  watched  tl 
contest   with    a    cynical    belief    in    the    success   of 
Americims.      Russia  refused  in  17S0  to  receive  Dana, 
American   envoy.     Holland  recognised  the   new  natii 
ality  in  1782,  and  in  1783  sent  a  minister  to  the  Stal 
In  1783  Sweden  and  Prussia,  simultaneously  with 
general  treaty  of  peace,  engaged  in  commercial  treaties,] 
It  was  not  out  of  any  special  love  for  the  Ropubl 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  thus  entered  into  engagement 
but  from  the  desire  of  commercial  advantages.      Wh< 
the  commercial  advantage  did  not  arise,  and  it  was  se< 
that  trade  was  going  to  England,  all  of  them,  as  Mr  H^ 
says,  *  felt  disappointed  and  sore.'     England  was  still 
a  doubtful  mood,  and  for  the   present  would  grant 
privileges  in  home  port*.     '  It  is  obvious,'  said  Adams 
England,  *  that  all  the  powei-s  in   Europe  will   be  col 
tmuously  manoeuvring  ^vith  us  to  "work  us  into  their 
or   imaginary   balances   of   power.*     Facts  justified   t] 
comment.      In    1793    the    French    minister    in    Amerii 
outraged  public  feeling  by  trjing  to  make   the   IJnil 
States  the  base  of  operations  against  Great  Britain, 
he  was  dismissed.     In  1794  Mr  Jay's  treaty  with  Gn 
Britain,  which  caused  so  much   trouble  to  Washingtoi 
but  was  so  necessai-y  and  so  advantageous  to  the  Unil 
States,  was  negotiated.     The  entry  of  the  United  Stal 
into  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  world  was  made  in  1800 
the   declaration   of  war  on  its  former  ally  France,  ai 
in  1802  by  the  expedition  against  the   Barbary  piral 
to  whose  exactions   and  outrages   Europe   had   so  lonj 
submitted.     In  1S03  Louisiana  was  acquired  by  purchj 
from  Napoleon  ;  and  the  territory  was  now  rounded  oi 
at  least  on  the  south-east  and  south,  into  the  magnificeni 
dimensions  wliich  have  been  in  duo  time  so  marvellously 
occupied  and  developed. 
I  Meantime  the  pressing  need  of  the  coxintry  Avas  for 

H  revision  of  its  constitution.    The  confederation  of  stati 

R  was  not  a  federal  union.     The  first  Continental  Congr 

^^    assembled  in  1774  at  Philadelphia.     It  formed  an  as& 
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oxi-ituportiitxou,  aud  foi*mulated  a  Bill  of  Rights, 

nsiHtad  of  a  series  of  plainly  disputable  asser- 

hich,    later,    entered    into    the    Declaration    of 

onc«.     It  had,  of  course,  no  legal  status,  either 

h    or    American    law.      The    second    Congress 

bletl  in  Philitdelphia  in  May  1775.     It  was  a  more 

f^^-like  institution,  and,  though  without  any  legtU 

it  proceeded    to    enter    into    diplomatic    corre- 

te,  to  control  the  Indians,  to  regulate  the  Post 

,  to  arrange  boundaries,  to  g(jvern  trade,  to  prohibit 

r)%  to  raise  money,  to  impose  taxes  to  an  extent  that 

RiK^nd  had  never  dreamed  of  doing,  and  finally,  in  1770, 

t*)  declare  independence.    This  Congress  lasted  till  1781, 

when  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  drawn  up. 

From  1781  to  1788  Congress  had  at  least  such  legal 
powers  as  the  revolutionary  states  could  confer  on  it; 
and,  though  it  was  never  an  efficient  nor  a  respected 
My,  it  was  at  least  the  '  pivot  on  which  the  Revolution 
moved/  But  it  had  no  coercive  power;  it  was,  as  Judge 
Cooley  says,  in  his  *  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,'  *  one 
io  promising,  and  thirteen  when  performance  was  due, 
until  it  became  at  last  difficult  to  enlist  sufficient  interest 
ro  ite  proceedings  to  keep  up  the  forms  of  government 
through  the  meetings  of  Congress  and  of  the  Executive 
Committ<?e.'  In  1787  this  ineffective  body  passed  a 
resolution  recommending  a  convention  at  Philadelphia 
to  revise  the  articles  and  provide  a  new  Federal  constitu- 
tion. The  constitution  of  1780  was  the  result.  Perhaps 
the  fullest  and  clearest  account  yet  given  of  the  debates 
IB  which  that  polity  was  forged  is  to  be  found  in  a 
(chapter  contributed  by  Professor  Bigelow  to  the  *  Cam- 
Wdge  Modern  History.'  Containing,  hh  it  does,  a  view 
of  all  the  chief  proposals  and  amendments,  with  the 
reasons  that  actuated  the  convention  in  accepting  or 
rejecting  them,  it  forms  a  document  of  great  value  to  all 
students  of  Federal  methods  and  principles. 

Of  all  forms  of  government  a  written  constitution  is 
the  most  difficult  to  work.  It  is  liable  to  be  challenged, 
t«  be  misunderstood,  to  be  misrepresented.  As  it  neces- 
sarily contains  the  authority,  and  the  procedm-e,  for  its 
Own  alteration,  the  alteration  is  sure  to  come  about. 
Xaturally  containing  provisions  that  bear  variously  with 
Varying  conditions,  it  is  sure  to  excite  hostility  at  some 
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point.     Formed  as  it  is  by  political  conipromiso,  politu 
causes    in    tijue   demand   new   coniproniiees.      The   c< 
Htitiition  of  the  United  States  was  destined  to  run 
usual   course.      Adopted   with  variationn  from  the  si 
L'onstitutioiis    of    1776,  which    were   themselves   adopt 
from  the  old  compromise  charters  and   constitutions 
the  colonial  period,  the  new  instrument  contained 
vague  terms  and  the  germs  of  future  dissensions,     Soi 
public   men   agitated  privately  for   the   adoption   of 
monarchical  form.     Washington   had   been   sounded 
to  his  acceptance  of  a  crown.    When  these  reactioni 
possibilities   were   removed   from   the   fleld   of  practi< 
politics,  there  was  still  the  constitution  to  be  interprel 
for  much  had  been  left  vague  for  fear  of  dissension 
rejection.     There  were  those  who  adopted  the  theory 
a  strict,  literal  interpretation,  making  for  State  Righl 
There  were  those  who  adopted  u  theory  of  loose 
struction,    making   for   the    increase   of    Federal   pow< 
Hence   arose  party  terminology.     The  Federals  natural 
prevailed  for   long  over  the  Republicans,  owing  to  tl 
necessity  for  organising  the  Federal  machinery.     Rh< 
Island  and  North  Carolina  had  to  bo  gently  coerced  in< 
the  Federal  system  by  making  them  subject  to  custoi 
duties  as  foreign  states.     When  they  yielded,  they  did 
with  an  avowed  understanding  that  they  submitted 
the    free   exercise   of   their    powers  as   sovereign  stati 
Had   this  been  a  correct  theory  there  would  have 
no  federation.    The  agreement  to  unite  was  coercive 
itself;   and  circumstances   exercised   a  general  coerci^ 
power.     But  here  at  the  very  beginning  was  a  little  ri 
within  the  lute.  The  dangerous  theory  of  these  two  stal 
was   destined  to   become   the   dangerous  theory  of  tl 
secessionists  in  1860. 

In   Wiishington's   first   cabinet   the   seeds   of   dissc] 
sion   were  sown.     Hamilton   and   his   school  were  wil 
Washington  for  Federation ;  Jefferson  and   his  8ch< 
were  for  strict  construction  and  state  sovereignty.     Tl 
Federal  idea  was  new ;  but  for  the  authority  of  Washing 
ton  its   fate   would    have   been   uncertain.      The   sta1 
sovereignty  idea  was  famihar ;   and   the  popularity 
Jefferson  made  him   dangerous  to  Washington,  againi 
whom   he  was  always   conspiring.      Washington's   pi 
clamation  of  neutrality  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  17J 
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w&B  cllatasteful  to  Jefferson,  who  was  incloctnnated  with 
French  ideas.  Ho  and  his  school  were  denounced  as 
Democrats,  i.e.  Democratic-Republicjins ;  and  the  title 
remains  to  this  day.  The  Federalists  passed  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  as  in  England  ;  and  these  were  bitterly 
denounced  by  the  democratic  element.  The  first  judges 
being  Federalistii,  these  laws  were  made  operative.  When, 
in  1800-1801.  the  JefFersonian  Republicans  obtained  power, 
they  adopted  state  sovereignty  as  the  note  of  their  politics. 
They  procured  alterations  in  state  constitutions  to  give 
the  states  more  power.  The  theory  began  to  develope  its 
mischievous  tendencies.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1832,  which 
was  a  political  as  well  as  an  economic  measure — i.e. 
intended  to  make  internal  trade  depend  on  Federal 
legislation — was  rejected  by  South  Carolina,  which  called 
a  convention  and  threatened  to  secede.  The  President 
called  a  congress,  sent  a  naval  force  to  Charleston,  and 
threatened  war.  A  compromise  was  adopted ;  Nullifica- 
tion was  withdrawn ;  and  the  tariff  was  lowered.  But 
here  was  the  germ  of  the  great  Civil  War. 

As  an  introduction    to  the  study  and   undcrst^inding 
of  the   constitution  as  it  exists,  the  ingenious  and  able 
work  on  the  '  Evolution  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,'   by    Mr   Sydney   Fisher,   is    a    most    instructive 
Tolume.     Starting  with  the  statement  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
that  •  the  American  constitution  is  the  niost  wonderful 
work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man,'  Mr  Fisher  proceeds,  with  great  patience 
and  profuse  detail,  to  show  that  thus  is  a  false  conception 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  constitution.     His  con- 
tention is  that  the  Ainericun  (lonstitutiou  was  not  imide, 
but  that,  like  the  British  constitution,  it  simply  grew,  in 
great  part,  out  of  ancient  practice,  long  experience,  and 
local   necessities.      His   argument  goes  shrewdly  to  the 
root  of  many  of  the  complaints  of  the  colonies,  that  they 
were    hampered    by   the    mother-country's    restrictions. 
He  shows — though   not  for   that  purpose — that  all  the 
original  charters  and  forms  of  government  in  the  various 
colonies  were  framed  (when  framed  in  England)  by  the 
aid  of  colonial  agents,  or  with   the  aid  and  consent  of 
those  who,  as  trading  companies,  as  proprietors,  or  as 
governors  of  the  new  colonies,  were  specially  interested 
in  having  as  much  local  freedom  as  possible ;  and  they 
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had  it  The  charter  of  Connecticut,  for  example,  granted 
by  Charles  II,  was  so  admirable  and  convenient  that  the  i 
staU^  lived  under  it  till  1818.  The  charters  of  Connecticut,  j 
llhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  *  may  bo  said  txi  have 
drafted  by  American  influence,  the  result  of  Amerl 
experience;  and  they  wore  not  the  mere  theorising 
Crown  officers,  or  of  the  persons  Avho  had  never  lived 
America.'  The  author  tries  to  show  that,  instead  of  be 
copied  from  EngUsh  or  Dutch  laodeLs.  the  early  consti 
tions  Avoro  purely  American,  prepared  by  Americans, 
of  American  oxporicncc,  and  careful  of  American  n 
If,  therefore,  they  produced  irritation,  it  is  natuiul 
logical  to  contend  tliat  the  cause  must  be  sought 
AmericiL,  not  in  England.  The  old  constitution  of  Pe 
sylvania  was  purely  American.  *  There  was  no  ro 
influence  aflocting  the  making  of  this  constitution, 
oflicer  of  the  Crown  was  present  or  had  a  right  to 
present.  Both  Penu  and  his  people  were  standing 
the  soil  of  Pennsylvania.'  The  institutions  of  the  colo 
were  *  largely  what  the  colonists  themselves  had  desi 
and  suggested.*  As  to  the  Massachusetts  charter  of  1G1 
given  after  the  suspension  of  1684,  *  the  people  ap 
to  have  had  some  voice  in  shaping  it,  for  they  had  t 
agents  in  England.'  The  claim  for  a  purely  Ameri 
origin  is  certainlj'-  strong.  But.  as  we  have  said,  it  stri 
at  the  root  of  the  bona  fides  of  American  complaii 
of  the  oppressive  character  of  English  rule  under  su 
constitutions. 

Mr  Fisher  goes  on  to  develope  his  argument  by  sho 
ing  that  when,  in  1770,  all  the  new  states  were  forced 
adapt  their  governments  to  revolutionary  conditions,  th< 
generally  retained  the  old  constitutions,  adding  soi 
new  and  progressive  amendments,  but  in  some  c 
going  back  to  the  veiy  eai'liest  period  in  n  reactioua 
nuinner.  He  makes  out  this  cjise  with  great  detail  a: 
in  an  unanswerable  fashion.  The  one  colony  that  ma 
serious  changes  was  Pennsylvania,  where  Fx-anklin  s  i 
iiuenco  prevailed,  and  where  the  lowest  class  had  swa, 
and  Mr  Fisher  tells  us  that  this  constitution  prov 
entirely  unsuccessful.  Georgia  went  back  deliberate 
to  the  old  colonial  system.  The  Massachusetts  constit 
tion  copied  the  old  form,  but  it  was  temporarily  rejecte 
It  is  in  these  state  constitutions,  themselves  the  produ 
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of  Americ/in  experience  under  the  old  colonial  sysitem, 
and  not  in  any  fancied  sonrce  in  England  or  France  or 
Holland,  that  the  details  of  the  American  constitution 
of  1789  a.re  to  ho  found.  Thus  the  provision  regarding 
the  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  is  taken  from  tlie 
constitution  of  New  Hampshire;  the  title  of  'President' 
w  Oiken  from  South  Carolina ;  the  opening  paragraph 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  taken  from 
Virginia  ;  the  title  of  the  '  Senate  *  from  the  same  source ; 
the  power  to  lay  *  emhargoes '  was  taken  from  Delaware ; 
the  language  regarding  a  '  well-regulated  militia '  is  from 
Maryland ;  the  provisions  regarding  the  modified  veto- 
powor  of  the  President  are  taken  from  New  York ;  the 
method  of  impeachment  is  from  South  Carolina. 

This  strengthens  Mr  Fisher  s  argument  on  the  doctrinal 

development  of   the   American  constitution.      When  he 

examines,  point  Ijy  point,  the  pmvisions  of  the  constitu- 

j  tion  of  1789  as  compared  with  the  constitutionid  pnicfcice 

I  and  theory  of  England,  his  argument  is  equally  strong. 

When  he  uses  the  same  exi^erimental  form  of  reasoning 

on  the  Dutch-origin   argument,   ho  is  without  any  fear 

^  of  successful  reply.     He  has,  we  may  concede,  estfihlished 

l^fcw  cluim    that    American    political    institutions    grew 

l^ptdually  out  of  the  old  colonial  relation  without  much 

conscious   effort  at  imitating   English   or   other   forms. 

He  minimises,  indeetl,  the   share   which    English   kings, 

Jninisters,  and  lawyers  had  in  suggesting,  framing,  and 

consenting  to  those  old  charters,  and  the  share  which  the 

old  tmding  corporations  had  in  dictating  details.     But 

^  ure  content   to  allow  him  to  enjoy  to  the  full   the 

I  henefit  of  his  ingenious  contention,  since  it  enahles  us  to 

put  forward  with  confidence  the  comment  that,  if  the 

^ttstitutions  did  not  work  well  for  freedom  and  peace, 

the  fault  must  he  found  in  the  men  who  worked  them. 

Tlie  limit  of  State  Rights,  in  other  words,  the  theory 

of  the  Union,  was  the  great  issue  at  stake  in  ISOI,     In 

his  'True  History  of  the  Ci\-il  War,'  Mr  Guy  Carlcton 

^  clearly  and  impartially  draws  out  in  detail  the  rise 

nd  progress  of   the  dissensions  which   led  to   the   irre- 

ressible  conflict.     The  theory  of  state  sovereignty  was 

y  one   element  in   the  mischief    that  was  brewing. 

hat  made  it  active  and  dangerous  was  the  question  of 

Tery.     In   early  colonial  times  slavery  had   been  aa 
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I  orer    the  colonies,  nortii  &x»l 
of    things  lasted    long.    If 
rod   slavery   needless    in  the 
the    growth    of    rice   and 
of  machinery — made  slarerr 
as  popular  in   the  south.    Tbe 
became   soon   a   political  ques- 
Q«artance  in  the  south.     The  tide  of 
m   into    the    north    gave    increi^ed 
!bff  purchase   of    Louisiana    in  1803 
m  slave-holding  territory.      In  I 
issonri  as  a  slave-holding  state 
of  Maine  as  a  free  state; 
wvre  added  equally,  one  on  each  side, 
tfe»    But  from  this  date  the  country  was 
iMiCions,  the  slave-holding  and  the  free 
apart  hopelessly. 
aad-^lavery  campaign  was  begun.    It 
rtvxkln  issued  liis  proclamation  in  the 
^o„    oy  virtue,  not  of  his  civil,  but  of  his 
la  ISI5  Texas  was  admitted  as  a  slave- 
^     Tbon  followed  the  Mexican  war.  and 
4w  of  territory.      Slavery  was  not  per- 
^i  tiAW.as  it  had  been  in  Louisiana.    If 
>,  'j«*rmjtted  in  the   new  territories,  the 
„^^rh — which   up  to  this  time  had   been 
.4Aid   !>«.<  weakened  or   destroyed.      In  1849 
xi^ctlod,  if  settlement  it  can  be  called. 
^*  a  free  sUite  ;    but  Texas  was  en- 
t^ories  wore  created  (Utah  and  New 
V  question  unsolved;  and  a  fugitive 
From  1850  the  drift  was  rapid. 
i  Um*  slave-owners  became  organised, 
^L*  of  the  early  xjeriod.     The  division 
^t%s  remarkable.     Slavery  divided  all 
^*4  the  Episcopalian  and  the   Roman 
•Ht»  educated  world,  as  the  southern 
:  heir  sons  to  northern  universities. 
■  'fioty.     Piirty  names  began  to 
ilists  became  Free-soilers ;  the 
^    simply    Democrats,       All    the 
o  ripening. 
X  ^^w  a  change  of  policy. 
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had  hitherto  all  the  power  in  their  hands,  electing  the 
presidents,  selecting  the  ministers,  and  dictating  laws, 
the  slave-states  were  simply  on  the  defensive.  Under 
the  intluenco  of  Mr  Calhoun  and  others  thoy  now  under- 
took to  be  aggresHive,  thcrehy  hastening  tl»o  conflict. 
They  began  to  demand  protection  for  slavery  as  a  state 
necessity,  against  the  obvious  increase  of  anti-slavery 
bSuence  and  opinion.  Thin  was  a  mistake,  since  the 
demand  for  abolition  wuh  really  not  a  strong  political 
plniik  in  the  northern  platform.  Then  followed  the  most 
■sensational  event  of  the  decade.  The  Supremo  Coui't, 
which  had  generally  maintained  the  Federal  theory  of 
the  constitution,  decided,  after  an  elaborate  argument  in 
the  case  of  '  Dred  Scott,'  in  1857,  that  Congress  was  bound 
to  protect  and  not  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  slave-holding 
states.  This  decision  was  received  with  horror  in  the 
north.  It  stimulated  the  abolitionists  and  concentrated 
their  eflorts  on  a  change  of  the  law.  On  the  other 
band,  it  showed  that  the  slave-ow^nors  wore  within  their 
legal  rights,  and  confinned  the  southern  representatives 
in  their  aggressive  policy. 

The  great  controlling  force  in  favour  of  Federal  pohcy 
wa»  not  Congress,  in  which  the  South  generally  ruled, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat-es,  which,  from 
the  beginning,  had  consistently  and  relentlessly  inter- 
preted the  constitution  in  favour  of  the  Federal  power 
Id  Mr  Carson's  bulky  but  valuable  volume  we  are  afforded, 
in  the  lives  of  the  chief  justices  and  judges,  and  in  his 
•timmaries  of  the  decisions  given  by  the  court,  a  clear 
idett  of  the  growth  of  the  body  of  law  in  favour  of  the 
Federal  power  over  the  state  laws  and  constitutions. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  claruTn  et  venerahilc  nomen,  was 
the  dominant  intellectual  force  in  the  court  during  a  long 
lifetime.  His  decisions  as  to  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  declare  null  and  void  any  act  of  the  states 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  constitution ;  his  up- 
holding of  the  paramount  authority  of  treaties ;  his 
declaration  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  were  supreme  notwithstanding  anything  in  a  state 
law,  and  a  whole  host  of  similar  decisions,  made  such  a 
body  of  positive  law  in  favour  of  Federal  power  that 
there  was  no  legal  or  constitutional  way  of  avoiding 
their  authority.     But  they  had  the  effect  of  embittering 
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^^  m  pre-emi)t  Indian  lands*  "^ 

«^w?ce  internal  improvement^ 

^•n  nations  and   among  th 

-s    rule  of    naturalisation  »^" 

<  binkniptoy.     They  had  deal*' 

,*rrs  incidental    to   the   e\inv^ 

^^    j»i  enforeod    the  conetitutioniu 

^  j^  the  states;  they  had  stricken 

asit  bills  of  credit,  to  pass  e£ 

impede  the  exercise  of  Federtl 

of  contracts,  to  tax  uatiotml 

_  jff  orer  ceiled   tcrritoiy,  to  cripple 

^f  bwful   decrees   of   the   Federal 

-^^1^^  frowns  of  Jefferson  and  Jacksou, 

^  ^  iBTiacible  logic.    Tliey  had  subjected 

to«cs  4i  the  executive  department   to  the 

.^^-c.  and  had   shivered  into  atoms  the 

.  •!>  override  the  Constitution.     They 

.  .. «  of  the  Federal  courts,  both  original 

.  ^  ^Q^t»iued  against  the  most  stubborn 

'  the  right  of  the  supreme  tri* 

-!  of  state  courts  when  deuyiD| 

r  Ik*  Constitution.' 


^  ^«^  <^  ^^S^^  decision  as  that,  it  seemed 
f^mo»  t^<^^  ^^y  mere  force  of  popular 
_jxm3  to  the  point  of  rebellion. 

I  I^OO  the  streams  of   tendency  which 

T^^  W*r  began  to  unite  and  swell  into 
_^  ^  Wben  the  Democratic  party  met  to 
^^^P^i^ate  for  tbe  presidency  they  split  into 
idl  of  which  nominated  separate  aa- 
The  Republicans  met  at  Chicago. 
^  ^^  iiowArtited  on  a  platform  of  nnti-slavery 
*        ^^litorinti  and  was  elected  President,     Thft 
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jwitbum  Btfttes  had  been  watching  for  tlie  event,  which 

y  Ujok  to  meim  their  political  extinction.    They  pro- 

wWy  overestimated   the   significance  of  it ;  but  with  a 

^^h  degrt'B  of  passion,  in  the  forms  of  due  dehberation, 

wi*T  pt'oceeded  to  exercise  what  they  conceived  to  be  their 

Wt  to  secede.     The   Federaln   denied   the   claim,  and 

led  it  rebelL'on.     The  war  was  fought  to  decide  which 

^tre right.    The  two  words,  'secession'  and  'rebellion,* 

fire  still  in  use  among  those  who  wish  to  make  a  distinc- 

^on  between  a  legal  and  a  treasonable  proceeding.     It  is 

>t  necessary  for  us  to  enter   upon  a  discussion  of  the 

Terence  l>etween  them.     Time  has,  in  effect,  settled  the 

ion.    Those  who  called  it  rebellion  have  been  gener- 

^to  those  who  rebelled.     Those  who  called  it  tioeession 

ive  submitted  to  the  Federal  idea.     Tlie  question  will 

ilonger  serve  a  political  purpose. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  future  will  ever  witness  such 

auothor  outbreak  of  separatist  passion  as  that  which  oc- 

eurred  in  1860.     Apart  from  the  war  which  crushed,  the 

constitutional  amendments   which    smothered,   and   the 

docieions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  condemned,  that 

movement,  there  has  grown  up  in  the  states  themselves 

a  public  opinion  which  renders  an  appeal  to  State  Rights 

for  any  mischievous  purpose  almost  an  impossibility.     The 

f'Tciiity  with   which   amendments  may  bo  made  in   the 

«Ute  constitutions  has  been  exemplified  in  a  remarkable 

way  during  the  last  ten  years.     Between  1895  and  1903 

2S4  constitutional   amendments  have  been  proposed  in 

lie  various  states ;  and  of  these  108  have  been  adopted. 

The  cause  of  this  amending  iwtivity  is  to  bo  sought  for  in 

the  (Iwtrust   with   which   the   people   regard    the    state 

iegifllatures.     The  sessions  of  these  bodies  have  been  in 

many  states  limited  to  one  in  two  years ;  and  it  has  been 

L  arranged  in  Abibama  to  have  a  session  only  once  every 

■four   years.      The    tendency    to    special    legislation,    to 

~  extravagant   appropriations,   and   to  submission   to   the 

R    power  of   corporations  and  the  rule  of  the  'Boss,'  has 

■become  so  great  as  to  alarm  the  public.    The  veto-power 

r    of  the    governors    has   been    strengthened,   not   only   as 

/egnrds  laws,  but  as  regards  appropriations.     The  rise  of 

>ver   Cleveland  to  popularity  was  largely  due  to  his 

irous  exercise  of  the  veto-power  in  New  York ;  and 

exercise  of  that  power  aa  President,  especially  over 
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the  state  feeling  as  to  state  sovereignty 
parties  in  the  stutes  to  u^tate  for  tt 
state  machinery.  Mr  Cnrson  aununai 
body  of  judicial  decisions  as  follows  : — 

*  He  and  his  associates  hnd  considorod  j 
most  important  i)owers  of  Congress;  tlit 
und  sustained  the  supremacy  of  the  United 
as  »  creditor  to  pHority  of  iwiyment,  their 
and  protect  an  iucorj^orated  bank,  to  li 
definite  embargo,  to  levy  taxes,  to  pre-< 
control  the  state  militia,  to  promote  ini 
to  regidate  commerce  with  foreign  na1 
states,  to  establish  a  uniform  rule 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  Ixinkniti 
with  a  mass  of  implied  powers  incid- 
powei-s  of  Conjfress ;  they  had  cnforr 
restnctions  upon  the  powers  of  the  st» 
down  pretentious  efforts  to  emit  bill 
pott  facto  laws,  to  control  or  impede 
powers,  to  imi)air  the  obligations  of 
ttKcncies,  to  exercise  j)ower  over  ce*t 
commerce,  and  to  defy  the  lawful 
courts.  They  had  faced  the  frowns 
and  conquered  both  bj"  invincible  1 
the  ministerial  officers  of  the  exe- 
control  of  the  judiciary,  and  h:; 
pix^teusious  of  Congress  to  oven*' 
had  dofie<l  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ' 
and  api>ellate,  and  had  sustainc 
resistance  of  sovei'eign  staU's  t 
bunal  to  supervise  the  deerees  «. 
a  right  conferred  by  the  Cou^tit 

A^inst  such  a  body  of  legul 
impossible  to  suppose  that 
opinion  could  prevail  To  the  ' 

Nevertheless  in  18G0  tin 

le  for    Civil    War    be^ 
a  great   torrent.     When  t' 
uominiito  a  candidate  for 
three  factions,   each  of  v 
pirants  for  office.      The 
Liuct.>ln  was  nominated 
in  the  new  territories,  a. 


B^rebellion.  The  war  was  fought  to  decide  which 
nght.  The  two  words,  *  secession  '  and  '  rebellion,' 
ill  in  use  among  those  who  wish  to  make  n  distinc- 
>etween  a  legal  and  a  treasonable  proceeding.  It  ia 
lecessary  for  us  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
finee  between  them.  Time  ha^,  in  elTect,  settled  the 
inn.  Those  who  called  it  rebellion  have  been  gencr- 
^bose  who  rebelled.  Those  who  called  it  socesHion 
■bmitted  to  the  Federal  idea.  The  (luostion  -wiU 
Hbt  serve  a.  political  purpose. 

H  unlikely  that  the  future  will  ever  witness  such 
B  outbreak  of  separatist  passion  as  that  which  oc- 
Tin  1860.  Apart  from  the  war  which  crushed,  the 
ttutional  amendments   which    smothered,   and   the 

fe\  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  condemned,  that 
nt,  there  has  grown  up  in  the  states  themselves 
'lie  opinion  which  renders  an  appeal  to  State  Rights 
ly  mischievous  puri>ose  almost  an  impossibility.  The 
»J  with  whicli  amendments  nuiy  be  made  in  the 
constitutions  has  been  exemplified  in  a  remarkable 
luring  the  last  ten  years.  Between  1895  and  1903 
on^titutional  amendments  have  been  proposed  in 
Hous  states ;  and  of  these  168  have  been  adopted. 
Rose  of  this  amending  activity  is  to  bo  sought  for  in 
istrust  with  which  the  people  regard  the  state 
The  sessions  of  these  bodies  have  been  in 
ttes  limited  to  one  in  two  years ;  and  it  has  been 
in  Alabama  to  have  a  session  only  once  every 
tra.       The    t^ndfinrv    to    snecial     IpfTiRlAtiftn.     to 
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extravagant  pension  Bills,  won  him  much  support. 
President  has  not  now  the  power  to  veto  an  item : 
appropriation  Bill ;  he  must  veto  the  whole  Bill  or  si 
as  a  whole.  The  state  governors  have  more  power : 
hut  three  states,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Is 
In  1861-5  the  governors  saved  the  Union :  they  ma; 
save  the  puhlic  revenues  and  public  morality. 

How,  out  of  a  situation  so  desperate  and  gloomy, 
thetremendous  war-powerwhich  enabled  the  United  S 
to  subdue  the  South,  preserve  the  Union,  free  the  si 
reconstruct  the  Federation,  conciliate  the  disaffe 
and  resume  once  more  the  burden  of  the  *  too  vast  o 
its  fate,'  with  an  ease  which  has  won  the  admiratit 
the  world,  it  is  not  in  our  power  at  present  to  nai 
The  work  has  been  accomplished ;  and  the  reunited  m 
has  entered  naore  and  more  deeply  into  the  affairs  o 
world  at  large,  by  its  commercial  enterprise,  its  indui 
activity,  its  recent  acquisition  of  territory  in  what 
once  the  dominions  of  Spain.  We  have  shown  hov 
older  history  has  come  to  be  written  in  terms  of  a  Ic 
impartiality  and  good  will.  We  have  indicated  hoT 
history  of  its  own  Civil  War  has  been  written  with 
than  the  old  bitterness.  We  may  confidently  assume 
its  future  progress,  and  the  history  of  that  progress  "^ 
written,  will  show  the  United  States,  in  spite  oi 
materialism  which  to  some  observers  appears  so  domj 
in  its  existing  polity,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  fore 
civilisation  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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V.-POULTRy-KEEPING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

it  Our  Poultry.     By  Harrison  Weir.     Two  vols.    London  ; 

Untchinson,  1904. 
[1  TheXc».r  Book  of  Poultry,    By  Lewis  Wright.    London  : 

Ccwsell.  1902. 
X  Poultry  for  the  Table  and  Market  vrrsxts  Fancy  Foicls, 
Br  W.  B.  Tegetmcier.     London  :  Cox,  1898. 
PmU  try -keeping    as    an    Industry   for     Farmers    and 
'       '  rs.      By  E.  Brown,   Secretary  of   the  Nutionnl 

y  Organisation  Society.     London:  Arnold,  1904. 
Foultry  Matiagement  on  a  Farm :  an  Accoutit  of  Three 
Viar's  yVork,  icith  Practical  Results  and  Dalance-shctts, 
By  Walter  Palmer,  M.P.     London  :  Constahle.  1902. 

if-kceping  on   Faritis  and   Small   Holdings.     By 
^..  .*  oiltcr  Gilbey.     London  :  Vinton,  1901. 
Paying  P&idtry.     London,  May  1902. 

Poultry  Club    Year-book  and  Register,     E<lited 
- .  i,.  \\\  Home,  19  Gloucester  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

m. 

tE  is  no  subject  upon   which   more   nonsense    has 
talked   and  -written  than  poultry -keeping.     Public 
in  their  speeches  and  public  bodies  and  responsible 
in    their    equally  Avell-meant    attempts   to   en- 
an  *  infant  industry '  liave  united  to  prove  it  true 
more  that  a  little   learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
ibtedly,   what   may   be   called    the   great   poultry- 
mj-th   owes   its   origin   largely  to  the   impressions 
by  the  printed  word.     Even   the  books  quoted  at 
id  of  this  article  are  not  all  entirely  guiltless  of 
fence  of  suggesting  that  there  is  money  in  methods 
iltry-keeping  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  abso- 
impracticable.     The  inexperienced   cannot  imder- 
[Btnd  why,  if  six  hens  at  the  bottom  of  a  kitchen-garden 
[jWd  a  profit,  six  hundred  on   an  establishment  wholly 
roted  to  them  should  not  produce  a  hundred  times  as 
money.     It  seems  incredible  that  half  a  dozen  birds 
[answer  admirably  and  six  hundred  prove  ruinous, 
le  management  of    poidtry    looks   simple  enough. 
rations  needed   are   well   known   and   scientifically 
rulated  in  cheap  books ;  the  necessary  houses  are  sup- 
<d  by  a  number  of  respectable  firms  ;  the  methods  of 
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hatching,  rearing,  fattening,  and  prepi 
can  be  loarut ;  and  the  stock  is  small  iiL 
handled^  conios  quickly  to  maturity,  ai 
itself.  If  the  cost  of  feeding  a  fowl 
than  Ijjd.  a  week,  and  she  may  lay  in  a 
eggs — some  of  which  within  twelve  mo! 
into  '  layers,'  '  prime  chickens,*  *  fat  a 
cockerels ' — how  can  a  poultry-farm  fa 

Money,   it   is   argued,  is  being  ma 
by  cottagers  and  fanners*  wives  wh< 
scientific  methods,  and   still  believe 
Sunday  or  after  sundown  will  not  hat( 
want  an  occasional  floating  in  a  pail  a 
incubate  properly,  and   that  day-old  < 
to  8ur\'ive,  must  be  given  a  peppercov 
the  horn  on  the  tip  of  their  boaks  in  ' 
BO,  then   surely   success  must   wait 
who   have   taken  a  poultry   cours' 
County  Council  technical  education 
cultural  college,  and  arc  acquain 
Transatlantic  methods,  especially 
to  give  all  their  attention  to  the 
sively  devoted  to  poultry,  and  poi 
broodJiig-housea,    hatching-boxes, 
bone-cutters,   corn-kibbling    mill 
other  paraphernalia  of  a  'poultn 

When,  in  answer  to  this,  it  . 
we  are  able  to  declare — that  poij 
invariable   rejoinder  is  that  tl 
existence,  that  they  are  to  be  - 
and    that    the   *  immense   bu.- 
American  poultry-farms  if   " 
money  in  poultry-keeping, 
can  all   the   manufacturers 
living?    how  do   the  poult 
where  do  the  countless  u^i 
and    stock-birds   obtain    0 
business  ?     What,  again,  n 
of  the  six  or  seven  hundre 
in  this  country  in  a  year- 
nine  thousand   birds  ©xl 
Crystal   Palace  shows   i 
the  numerous  clubs   dc  ■ 
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IS  is  stimulated  to  a  degree  far  beyond  what 
y,  and  there  is  little  or  no  profitable  return 
roppiugs  In  the  bouses. 

^ys  many  a  would-bo  poultry-farmer,  'I  am 
i  give  my  labour.'  All  the  other  items  of  ex- 
however,  6till  confront  hiiu ;  and  they  are  all 
Pespect  of  which  his  ueighboui*,  the  farmer^s 
,  is  his  competitor  in  the  market  for  eggs  and 
try,  and  perhaps  for  stock-birds,  has  an  advan- 
•  him.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  trustworthy 
leet  of  a  poultry-farm  of  this  class,  however 
pitalised,  however  written  up  an<l  photographed, 
shown  profitable  working  in  its  fifth,  fourth, 
ird  year. 

r  be  suggested  that  the  existence  of  the  poultiy- 
ich  are  advertising  in  the  poultry  press  and 
w  at  the  shows  tends  to  prove  that  poultry- 
lays,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  poultry- 
pay.  We  believe  that  a  careful  analysis  of 
these  establishments  would  show,  in  the  first 
kt  the  proportion  of  them  which  has  been  in 
for  five  years,  under  the  same  management, 
ingly  small — very  much  smaller,  that  is,  than 
poultry- f armors  or  most  poultry-koepors  think 
^     One  has  only  to  compare  the  advertisements 

number  of  '  Poultry  *  with  those  in  a  recent 
to  have  noted  tlie  names  of  exhibitors  at  the 
r  several  years,  to  reahse  how  poultry-farms 
ry-farmers  come  and  go. 

isecond  place,  a  close  examination  ^vill  show  that 
iew  farms  which  pass  the  test  of  five  years  imder 
I  management,  the  larger  number  are  not  what 
ral  public  understands  by  poultry-farms.  Some 
[Dents  merely  constitute  a  department  of  work 
linary  farm.  The  farm  is  called  a  poultry-farm, 
t  would  be  equally  correct,  somewhat  on  the 
Dciple.  to  describe  a  gi'ocer  s  shop  as  a  candle- 
he  fact  that  the  shopkeeper  keeps  the  best 
Uxd  manages  the  purcluise,  the  keeping,  and  the 
lem  on  commercial  and  scientific  lines,  docs  not 
fact  that  the  shop  is  a  grocer's  shop.  Similarly, 
iry  belonging  to  the  enterprises  we  speak  of  are 

ordinarv  farms,  not  on  poultiy-farms.    In  IJerk- 
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shire  people,  no  doubt,  speak  of  the  up-to-date  po 
farm  of  Mr  Walter  Palmer,  M.P.,  for  it  possesses 
bators,  brooding-houaes,  chicken- cramming  arrange 
etc. ;  but,  as  will  bo  Feon  from  the  title  of  Mr  PalzS 
book,  he  writes,  sensibly  and  correctly,  not  of  poulj 
farming,  but  of  'Poultry  Management  on  a  Farm. 
Palmer  has  a  poultry  manager,  as  many  landowmers '. 
but,   in   the  same  way,  he  no   doubt  possesses   a 
manager,  a  stock  manager,  and  a  general  farm  mani 
only  they  are  not  called  by  such  grand  names. 

Another  form  of  poultry-farm  is  that  which  hai 
advantage  of  being  run  in  connexion  with  an  agricul 
college,  or  a  county  council  instruction  scheme.  I 
facilities  for  disposing  of  sittings  of  eggs  and  stock- 
at  favourable  rates ;  the  supervision  is  already  pai 
the  students  provide  some  of  the  labour ;  and  thi 
no  need  for  the  work  to  show  a  profit.  There  arc 
philanthropic  organisations  which  have  poultry-fi 
In  these  cases  there  is  much  kitchen  refuse  for  food 
also  unlimited  impaid  labour,  while  supporters  oi 
institution  take,  at  remunerative  prices,  a  large  pa 
the  eggs  and  poultry  which  are  not  consumed  on 
premises.  In  other  cases  the  poultry-farm  is  in  the 
of  men  or  women  who  live  with  relatives  who  are  fa 
and  keep  their  birds  on  farm-land  on  exceedingly  fa 
able  conditions.  Food  is  obtained  at  cost  price — in 
cases  practically  for  nothing ;  and  incidentals  like  ca 
to  and  from  the  station  are  never  debited,  while  no  d 
culty  is  experienced  in  getting  the  loan  of  farm  laboi 

Sometimes  a  poultry-farm  is  an  adjunct  of  an 
merchant's  or  higgler's  business,  or  of  a  manufa^ 
of  poultry  appliances.  There  is  always  a  profit  i 
middleman's  work  between  producer  and  consumer, 
the  timber-morchants  and  carpenters  who  laimich  a 
makers  of  poultry-houses  and  incubators,  and  have 
of  poultry  for  producing  sittings  and  stock-birds  foi 
tiO  their  customei*3,  are  also  on  sure  ground.  An< 
class  belongs  to  poultry-show  judges  and  lecturers, 
have  many  opportunities  of  introducing  business, 
profitable  results,  before  returning  home  after  their 
form  addresses.  These  gentlemen  earn  money,  to| 
buying  fowls  on  commission  and  taking  pupil 
again,  there  is  the  farm  which  is  managed  01 
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)y  ladies  who,  owing  to  their  social  connexions,  are 
to  dispose  of  eggs  and  dead  poultry  (produced  and 
1)  at  quite  exceptional  rates ;  and  the  farm  where 
fruit,  and  honey  are  as  careftdly  attended  to  by 
owner  as  egg's  or  table-birds.  '  One  hand  washes 
other.'  Finally,  there  are  not  a  few  poultry- farms 
)nging  to  persons  who  are  content  to  have  a  pleasant 
in  the  country  and  a  field  or  two  of  their  own, 
10  regard  their  birds  as  an  interesting  distraction,  and 
keep  no  real  accounts.  As  the  poultry  is  debited  with 
neither  rent  nor  labour  it  may  in  such  circumstances 
<»UBe  no  great  loss, 

Hie '  New  Book  of  Poultry  *  naively  advises  the  poultry- 
tezner  to  '  find  products  of  some  kind  which  shall  find 
pnrchasers  at  more  than  market  rates.'    For  example  : — 

'Eggs  or  stock  from  really  proved  layers  .  .  .  can  be  sold 
with  advertising  and  management;  and,  if  the  birds  are  true 
to  points,  they  will  be  worth  still  more,  .  .  .  During  recent 
years  quite  a  demand  has  grown  up  for  newly-hatched  chickens 
MDt  off  within  twenty-four  or  tliirty-slx  hours  of  being 
hfttelied  in  incubators  ,  ,  .  with  no  further  risk  or  cost  of 
iooA  or  liability.' 

We  venture  to  think  however,  that  the  remunerative 
trade  in  day-old  chicks  has  almost  reached  the  limits  of 
profitable  expansion.  As  for  the  eggs  or  stock,  we  wish 
'we  had  space  to  analyse  the  pages  of  advertisements  of 
»uch  goods  from  ingenuous  and  struggling  poultry-farmers 
in  three  weekly  papers  now  before  us,  and  to  discuss 
Aoir  chances  of  effecting  business.  Poultry-farmers  who 
fiTt  endeavouring  to  make  a  living  by  selling  eggs  or  stock 
to  one  another  are  like  those  islandei-s  of  whom  it  was 
f&bled  that  they  tried  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  taking  in 
otch  other's  washing. 


To  understand  how  it  is  that  a  few  people  who  are  not 
furmers  or  cottagers,  or  the  favourably-situated  persons 
whose  methods  have  been  outlined  above,  contrive  to 
make  money  out  of  poultry-keeping,  and  how  it  is  that 
other  folk,  who  are  equally  anxious  to  make  it,  cannot 
hope  to  obtain  success  without  some  of  their  advantages, 
'it  is  necessary  to  recall  what  has  happened  since  the 
CE^"  breeds  cf  poultry  began  to  be  introduced  into  this 
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country.  The  owners  of  theso  birds,  like  the  owners  o 
the  new  breeds  of  goats  which  are  now  being  kept  in 
England,  began  to  hold  exhibitions.  Unfortunately, 
they  placed  n  value  on  fidelity  to  type  rather  thuu 
on  utility.  The  birds  thought  worthy  of  prizes  were 
those  which,  in  their  feathering,  in  the  size  of  their 
combs,  in  the  tint  of  their  beaks  and  their  toes,  and  so 
forth,  most  nearly  approximated  to  what  was  regarded 
as  the  ideal  standard  of  their  breeds ;  and  the  ide-al 
standards  were  constantly  changing.  The  result  was 
that  what  was  bred  for  by  poultry-keepers  was  *  perfec- 
tion in  markings.'  These  are,  of  course,  wholly  surface 
matters,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  laying 
powers  and  edible  quahties.  But  handsome  was  as  hand- 
some seemed.  Fine  feathers  made  fine  birds.  What 
might  have  been  expected  happened.  Prizes  were  won 
by  birds  which  were  indiflFerent  layers ;  from  them  more 
prize-winners  were  bred,  often  by  deplorable  intorbreedmg 
of  related  birds  ;  and  no  one  ever  enquired  if  the  success* 
ful  birds  Avere  good  layers  or  really  useful  poultry.  ^H 

With  the  rise  of  this  new  hobby  and  the  passion  fo^^ 
perfection  in  feathering, '  the  fancy,*  which  foundpoulti'j- 
keeping  on  its  lines  profitable,  began  to  invent  new  breeds. 
Throe  quarters  of  the  breeds  of  poultry  now  in  existence 
are  deliberately  invented  varieties.  The  inventor  of  the 
black  Orpington  called  into  being  bufF  Orpingtons,  white 
Orpingtons,  and  spangled  or  Jubilee  Orpingtons.  Among 
other  varieties  there  are  now  brown,  white,  black,  buff, 
cuckoo,  duckwing,  and  pile  Leghorns ;  silver  (that  is 
speckled),  buff,  buff-laced,  partridge,  silver-pencilled,  blue- 
laced,  and  white  Wyandottes ;  and  so  on.  At  the  last 
daily  show  from  fifty  to  sixty  breeds  were  represented. 

There  could  be  no  objection  to  this  fancy  poultry- 
breeding  as  a  recreation.  It  furnished  and  continues  to 
furnish  thousands  of  working  men  and  suburban  and 
country  residents  with  a  harmless  hobby ;  but,  when  the 
public  was  invited  to  believe  that  these  show  strains  pro* 
vided  the  best  poultry  for  the  farmer  and  the  cottegor, 
immense  damage  was  done  to  the  interests  of  poultry  and 
poultry-keeping  in  this  country.  One  constantly  finds 
farmers  and  others  who  keep  poultry  for  use  so  im- 
pressed by  the  pretensions  of  prize-\^^nning  strains  as  to 
buy  ornamental  cockerels  at  a  guinea  apiece  under  th 
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impression  that  such  birds  will  improve  the  profitable 
qaalities  of  their  stock. 

It  shoold  bo  noted  that  the  shows  have  almost  ruined 
some  exceedingly  useful  old  breeds  of  fowls.  The  Lang- 
shan,  the  layer  of  an  egg  of  a  deeper  brown  than  any 
other  variety,  was  a  plump,  cobby  bird  when  first  brought 
from  China.  It  is  now.  through  being  bred  to  the  arbi- 
trary standard  of  'the  fancy/  so  long  in  the  leg  that 
it  finds  the  show-cages  almost  too  small  for  it.  The  old 
English  game-fowl,  compact,  enormously  strong,  and  laden 
with  breast  and  leg  meat,  has  degenerated,  in  the  modern 
show  game-bird,  into  a  weedy,  long-necked  spindle-shanks, 
with  the  heiul  and  beak  of  a  pigeon.  The  Brahma  and 
Cochin,  which  once  were  relatively  clean-legged  and  use- 
ful birds,  are  now  unprofitable  creatures,  covered  from 
head  to  toe  with  an  embarrassing  mass  of  feathers  that 
makes  exist-ence  a  misery  for  them  outside  a  show-pen. 
The  e-arlobes  of  the  Spanish  have  been  actually  doubled 
in  size,  and  the  fine  laying  powers  of  the  breed  extin- 
guished in  the  process ;  the  valuable,  lively,  barefaced 
Houdan  has  hud  its  top-knot  of  fciithers  so  iiicrejised  that 
the  creature  has  become  a  piteous  object,  hardly  able  to 
Bee;  while  the  comb  of  the  Minorca  now  lies  over  one 
side  of  its  head  to  such  a  degree  that  cradles  have  been 
invented  to  sustain  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  the 
breeding  for  feathers  solely,  stamina  has  been  as  much 
lost  sight  of  as  useful  qualities.  These  show-birds,  which 
are  neither  layers  nor  good  eating,  would  probably  die  if 
left  out  for  a  winter's  night  in  the  open. 
I  As  not  a  few  people  will  pay  for  an  article  of  luxury 
what  they  would  grudge  for  an  article  of  necessity,  this 
breeding  of  show-birds  has  been,  as  already  indicated,  not 
a  little  profitable  to  many  who  have  given  attention  to  it. 
The  acrimony  of  the  controversies  carried  on  in  the 
exhibition  poultry  press,  the  wilful  maiming  of  prize- 
winners at  shows  by  envious  exhibitors,  and  the  'faking* 
of  plumage  and  other  tricks  frequently  brought  to  light 
by  the  judges,  give  some  hint  of  the  commercial  interests 
at  stake.  Breeding  for  the  shows  is  not,  however,  poultr^-- 
farming.  Many  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  have 
never  had  more  accommodation  for  their  birds  than  that 
available  in  the  back-yard  or  back-garden  of  a  house 
within  the  five-mile  radius  rented  at  25/.  or  3oZ.  a  year  j 
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nor  is  much  more  room  requisite.     These  show-bn 
ordinarily  specialise  in  a  single  breed ;  and  the  uumi 
birds  they  keep  is  necessarily  limited.     Few  of  them 
on  what  they  make  out  of  their  poultry.     The  birds 
merely  the  hobby,  occasionally  the  paying  hobby,  of 
leisure  hours. 

But  what  the  poultry-farmer  wants  is  to  make 
poultry-farm  keep  him.    The  difficulties  he  w^ould 
with  in  taking  up  show-birds  are  obviously  considcral 
Ho  would  have  to  begin  with  the  best  stock,  from  a  ahow 
point  of  view  ;  and  such  birds  are  as  costly  as  they  ai9» 
delicate.     Of  the  minutiacjof  breeding,  of  the  managementi 
of  poultry'  in  health  and  disease — and  the  ailments  of  tl»; 
sliow-bird  are  legion — and  of  the  mysteries  of  preparing 
stock  for  show,  he  is  probably  ignorant.     He  would  havo 
to  spend  much  money  in  sending  to  and  attending  showsj, 
and   the   competition    of    more    experienced    exhibitow* 
would  in  most  cases  prevent  any  profitable  retura,    Bj^- 
the  time  our  novice  was  winning  his  '  second  Caterhaill^ 
third  Great  Missenden,  reserve  Nelson ' — we  quote  froflii 
advertisements  of   hopeful   vendors   of   stock-birds  in  s 
poultry  paper — he  would  probably  begin  to  doubt,  lik*; 
Sam  Wellers  charity  boy  when  he  got  to  the  end  of  tb»< 
alphabet,  whether  it  had  really  been  wortli  while  goiog^ 
through  so  much  to  learn   so   little.     Moreover,  wo  a»»! 
inclined   to   think    that   exhibition    poultry -keeping  faw 
seen  its  most  profitable  days.     As  the  keeping  of  usefoL 
poultry  makes  headway,  the  artificial  and  economi* 
unsound  branch  of  the  business  must  fall  behind. 

Just  as  there  are  some  few  breeders  of  show-poi 
who  have  followed  the  hobby  for  many  years,  and 
made  money  by  it,  so  there  are  two  or  three,  and 
two  or  three  old  hands  at  poultry-keeping  who  h&^ 
succeeded  in  keeping  poultry-farms  pure  and  simple  with 
considerable  profit  to  themselves.  We  have  in  mind  ft 
widely-respected  enthusiast  "who,  starting  business  about 
the  time  when  the  reaction  against  show-poultry  first 
began  to  be  felt,  bred  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price 
birds  which,  while  true  to  type,  were  also  robust  and  of 
a  good  laying  stock.  His  pens,  each  a  quarter  of  nn  acre 
in  extent,  are  on  grass  land,  and  are  mown  for  hag 
every  year.  That  he  is  one  of  the  moving  spirits  of  th* 
Utility  Poultiy  Club,  has  oiTered  a  prize  for   the 
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cross-bred  Ia3'er3,  and  has  consistently  refused  to  exhibit 
or  to  judge  at  shows,  furnishes  a  key  to  the  ideas  which 
have  inspired  him  in  his  enterprise.  But  even  this 
poultry-farmer  sells  incubators  and  takes  pupils.  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  only  other  successful  poultry- 
farmers,  not  being  also  general  fanners,  whose  opera- 
tions date  so  far  back,  have  derived  at  least  part  of  their 
Income  from  breeding  specimens  for  shows,  from  exhibit- 
iag  and  judging,  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
poultry  requisites,  or  from  pupils. 

If^  in  making  his  calculations,  the  would-be  poultry- 
farmer  would  only  realise  that  many  thousand  head  of 
poultry  are  kept  as  much  fur  pleasure  an  for  profit,  that 
many  thousands  more  cert^iinly  do  not  pay  a  dividend  on 
their  egg-laying,  that  poultry-keeping  with  many  people 
is  more  of  a  habit  than  an  industry,  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  dead  fowls  received  at  SmithOeld  every 
day  are  of  bo  poor  a  quality  that  they  cannot  be  disposed 
of  at  a  profit  to  the  consigners,  he  would  bo  saved  not  a 
little  trouble  and  loss. 

Since  the  merits  of  utiHty  poultry  have  come  so  much 
to  the  fore,  not  a  few  poultry-breeders  have  taken  to 
advertising  •  utility  with  exhibition  typo,*  and  similar 
absurdities  concerning  their  stock.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  it  is  possible  to  breed  for  show-points  or  for 
utility-points,  but  not  for  both  together.  The  best  bird 
from  the  point  of  view  of  utility  is  the  bird  which  lays 
the  most  eggs,  or  will  produce,  when  killed,  the  largest 
slices  off  the  breast.  Between  such  merits — which  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  tints  of  feathers  or  of 
toes — and  those  club  standard  points  which  are  held  to 
constitute  what  is  called  perfection,  a  gulf  is  fixed. 

The  charge  that  the  keeper  of  useful  poultry  wants  to 
turn  his  fowls  into  mongrels  is  nonsense.  He  recognises 
that  some  new  breeds  and  certain  old  ones,  like  some 
surviving  strains  of  the  old  English  game,  Langshan, 
and  the  present  Kent  or  Sussex  fowl — which,  until  *  the 
fancy'  took  it  in  hand  in  1903,  had  come  down  to  us 
almost  unchanged  since  the  Roman  occupation — have 
such  points  of  excellence  that  it  is  eminently  desirable 
that  they  should  be  kept  pure,  It  is  surely  excuaable, 
however,  if  he  should  smile  at  the  ardour  in  the  cause 
of  purity  exhibited  by  men  who  have  been  directly  or 
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indirectly  responsible  for  the  manufacture,  by  unlimited 
crossing  and  mongrelising,  of  some  of  the  absolutely 
useless  new  *  varieties.* 

So  long  as  the  laying  powers  of  different  hens  could 
be  estimated  only  by  the  rough  and  ready  test  that  good 
layers  are  usually  close-feathered,  active,  intelligent- 
looking  birds,  the  last  to  roost  and  the  firet  to  hop  down 
in  the  morning,  there  w^as  no  trustworthy  body  of  evi- 
dence to  oppose  to  the  pretensions  of  *  the  fancy '  that  | 
laying  wont  along  with  type.  By  the  invention  of  the 
trap  register  or  recording-nest,  however,  every  egg  can 
be  credited  to  the  hen  which  laid  it.  How  much  a 
company  of  hens,  believed  by  their  experienced  owners 
to  be  of  equal  laying  powers,  really  differ  from  one 
another  in  their  rate  of  egg-production  and  their 
commercial  value,  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  of 
230  pullets  tested  at  an  experiraentiil  station  for  n  year, 
live  laid  from  200  to  208  eggs,  while  three  laid  but  36,  37, 
and  38  respectively.  Winter-laying  competitions,  con- 
ducted in  England  every  year  by  the  Utility  Poultry 
Club,  prove  unmistakably  that  egg-producing  power 
may  bo  increased  by  breeding  from  good  layers  mated 
to  male  birds  sprung  from  a  good  lajang  strain.  At 
the  first  two  sixteen-weeks  competitions  (1897-8  and 
1898-9)  the  winning  pens  produced  an  average  of  only 
157  eggs.  At  the  last  two  competitions  (1902-3  and 
1903-4)  the  average  was  259  eggs.  The  club  is  ca^reful  I 
to  state  that  the  object  of  the  competitions  is  not  to  pick 
out  the  best  breed  of  poultry  for  laying,  but  the  best 
laying  strains  irrespective  of  breed.  The  correctness 
of  its  attitude  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  only  uufik^ 
breed  has  furnished  the  winning  pen  more  than  once.       (B 

Although  the  high  price  of  winter  eggs  is  alluring  to 
the  poultry-kcoi)er,  he  is  no  longer  bound  to  take  the  low 
prices  which  prevail  in  summer  for  eggs  laid  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  Millions  of  eggs  produced  at  a  season  when 
they  would  sell  at  20  and  22  a  shilling  are  now  preserved 
in  water-glass  (silicate  of  soda)  until  Christmas  time. 
Immense  quantities  of  low-priced  eggs,  as  of  low-priced 
table-poultry,  are  also  kept  by  merchants  in  cold  storage 
till  the  dear  time  of  the  year  comes  round.  It  is  plain 
that,  by  avoiding  sales  at  unremunerative  prices,  no  less 
than  by  keeping  stock  bred  from   good   layers  and  so 
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satisfactory  results  by  dealing;  direct  with  shopkeepers, 
private  customers,  and  London  factors. 

The  development  of  poultry-keeping  on  farms  largely 
depends  on  agricultui-ists  recognising  that  the  successful 
management  of  poultry,  like  that  of  sheep,  dairy-cattle, 
horses,  and  arable  land,  calLs  for  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  farmer  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to 
provide  much  of  the  food  at  small  expense.  Potatoes, 
swedes,  mangolds,  and  clover  play  a  larger  part  in  the 
profitable  feeding  of  poultry  than  is  generally  understood. 
The  farmer  has  also  constantly  small  quantities  of 
second-rate  or  injured  grain  which  can  bo  advantageously 
utilised,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  dead  stock  that  cau 
be  boiled  up  to  supply  the  animal  food  which  poultry 
need  if  they  are  to  do  their  best,  while  many  incidentals 
of  poultry-keeping  cost  him  nothing  that  he  need  take 
account  of.  The  manure  deposited  during  the  day-time 
on  the  fields,  if  the  houses  are  frequently  shifted,  will 
also  balance  any  rent  that  could  be  fairly  chai-god  against 
poultry,  for  it  is  unquestionable  that,  on  arable  and 
grass  land  alike,  hens  in  reasonable  numbers  do  nothing 
but  good.  The  manure  from  the  poultry-houses  is  also 
profitable.  Each  bird  will  drop  in  the  night-timo  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a  hundred-weight  in  a  year;  and  this 
manure  is  valued  by  the  consulting  chemist  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  at  21,  a  ton.  Every  year,  too,  enough 
grain  is  left  on  the  stubbles  to  maintain  the  birds  in 
perfect  health  and  condition  for  two  months.  If  the 
farmer  keeps  pure  breeds,  and  obtains  a  local  reputation 
as  a  producer  of  eggs  in  the  season  of  the  year  when  they 
are  scarce,  ho  will  probably  experience  little  difficulty  in 
selling  a  fair  number  of  stock-birds ;  while  some  eggs, 
which  would  otherwise  not  be  worth  more  than  a  penny 
apiece,  may  fetch  from  3s,  6d,  to  55,  a  dozen  for  sittings. 

By  using  incubators  and  a  brooding-house,  or  by  buying 
broody  hens  and  providing  shelter  for  their  chickens 
when  hatched,  he  can,  if  found  desirable,  devolopo  the 
early  chicken  or  duckling  trade,  which  is  usually  profit- 
able if  the  birds  are  properly  fatted  and  trussed  and 
despatched  to  a  good  market.  This,  however,  obviously 
depends,  as  we  have  said,  not  only  on  the  locality,  but 
also  on  knowledge  and  experience.  Such  knowledge 
may  be  obtained   by  sending  a  son   or  daughter   to  a 
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subject.     The  size  of  the  air-space  in  an  egg,  as  discerned 
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when  it  is  held  hefore  a  strong  light — the  test  is  called 
candling — is  an  infallible  criterion  of  ago.  Now,  owing 
to  the  distance  that  foreign  egg3  have  to  travel,  they 
cannot  be  on  sale  in  the  grocers'  shops  before  they  are 
roughly  about  the  following  ages : — 


French  (CalalH) 

Danish 

lUlion 


3  days. 


4  or  6 

7orS 


Styrian 

Hun  gar!  fin 
Russian 


12  or  13  days, 
14  or  20     ., 
38  to  40     .. 


Nevertheless  the  highest  pnced  eggs  in  the  London  whole- 
sale market  have  boon  on  some  occasions  not  English, 
but  French  eggs.  What  is  the  reason  ?  It  is  that 
English  eggs,  purporting  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  these 
best-quality  French  eggs,  are  not  equally  trustworthy, 
and  that  the  supply  is  small  and  irregular. 

*  I  can  recaU  the  names  of  several  firms'  (says  Mr  Ne\riw>rt, 
an  egff  merchant,  In  'Paying  Poultry')  'who  used  to  work 
genuine  English  eggs,  but  now  do  not  do  so.  I  will  guarantee 
that  if  I  went  into  the  stores  of  the  ten  largest  brokers  in 
London  I  should  not  find  an  egg  of  English  origin.  AVhy? 
The  answer  is,  **  Unreliable,'*  People  think  that  all  foreign 
eggs  are  in  a  state  of  incipient  rottenness,  and  that,  no 
matter  how  old  an  Euglish  egg  may  be,  foreigners  are  worse. 
Tliat  is  decidedly  not  so.  It  has  got  to  be  quite  a  large  trade 
to  send  the  best  quality  foreign  eggs  out  of  Loudon  to  be 
unpacked,  repacked,  and  returned  to  London  as  now-laid. 
Could  this  be  done  if  the  foreign  eggs  were  rotten  ?  * 

Aa  to  the  small  and  irregular  supplies  of  English  eggs, 

•  Is  there  any  man  *  (asks  Mr  Ne\nx»rt)  *  who  would  undertake 
to  book  me  a  supplj%  all  the  year  round,  of  ten  thousand 
genuine  English  new-Iaids  per  week?  And  yet  I  could  to- 
morrow morning  order  ten  times  ten  thousand  in  each  of  the 
following^French,  Austrian,  Styrian,  Russian,  Himgarian, 
Galician,  Danish,  Italian,  and  Moroccan;  and  they  would  be 
delivered  the  following  day.' 

There  is  not  on  egg-broker  doing  the  best  class  of 
trade  who  would  not  welcome  supplies  of  reuUy  genuine 
English  new-laids,  especially  if  the  producers  of  them 
would  club  together — as  the  National  Poultry  Organisa- 
tion Society  with  its  depots  is  trying  to  get  them  to  do — 
so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  despatch  the  goods  in  as  large 
consignments  as  possible.    There  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
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limit  to  the  demand  for  years  to  come.  It  should  be 
ry  to  mention  that  eggs  must  be  clean.  Farm 
are  not  always  clean ;  and,  as  egg-shell  is  porous. 
I  toiled  egg  is  a  tainted  egg,  whatever  shopmen  may 
pretend  to  the  contrary.  Another  requirement  of  tho 
wbolasale  trade  is  that  the  eggs  shall  bo  graded  as  to 
BK,  AS  foreign  eggs  are. 

At  present  the  number  of  English  farms  which  set 
liiemselve-s  to  supply  such  a  simply-obtained  article  as 
(ke  new-laid,  or  not  more  than  three-days-old  egg,  is 
Rgrettably  small.  Aa  a  rule  the  eggs  are  collected  by 
ahrm  lad  or  labourer,  who  may  put  into  his  basket  any 
of  eggs  of  uncertain  age  produced  by  a  hen  that  has 
away,  as  well  as  eggs  in  the  ordinary  nests  to  which 
desirous  of  sitting  may  have  had  access.  Now  the 
tion  of  an  egg  changes  so  rapidly  under  incubation 
when  it  has  been  sat  on  for  only  twelve  hours,  the 
e  may  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye  on  the  egg 
broken  open.  The  eggs  when  collected  may  be 
a  week,  or — in  the  hope  of  prices  rising — a  fortnight, 
three  weeks  before  being  marketed.  The  result 
t  thousands  of  farmera  never  get  from  their  grocers 
e  wholesale  trade,  at  the  dearest  time  of  year,  more 
a  shilling  for  eight,  while  in  the  summer  they  have 
tocept  a  shilling  for  a  score  and  sometimes  tTvo  dozen. 
the  eggs  are  certainly  not  worth  more. 

t  is  possible  in  the  production  of  the  best  eggs  is 

possible  in  the  production  of  tho  best  table-poultry. 

best  French  table-poultry  is  excellent :  but,  as  the 

show  and  the  Smithficld  show  exhibits  prove,  and 

leading  West-end  poulterers  agree  in  acknowledging, 

best  English  poultry  has  no  cause  to  fear  comparison 

it    But  the  production  of  the  very  best  table-poultxy, 

for  fattening   and    killing  at  the  proper  aeaaoDa 

then  properly  fattened,  properly  starved,  propflrijr 

properly  trussed,   jjroperly   cooled,    and   pi'oporiy 

— ^all    this   needs   careful    learning   and   plAnidag* 

ers'  sons  and  daughters  inclined  to  make  a  &ptifiml 

of  poultry  matters  would  do  well  to  restrict  them* 

M  to  producing  a  small  quantity  of  the  best  ^gjgB  mad 

beat  poultry,  instead  of   dreaming  of  vast  nheiDes 

ding  large  sums  on  '  poultiy-planta.*    lUsalooe, 

ij^wick  said  of  politics,  '  comprise*  hf  itoelf  » 
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difficult  study  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.'  Incubators 
may  come  in  time,  and  permanent  brooding-houses  may 
follow  them  ;  but  if  they  are  to  lead  to  the  production 
of  something  less  than  the  very  best  table-bird  and  tl 
very  best  brown  egg — as  large  enterprises  have  a  w 

doing,  if  some  American  experience  goes  for  anything 
-they  cannot  bring  with  them  the  financial  results  whit 
those  who  invest  in  them  are  apt  to  expect. 

The  future  of  poultry-keeping  in  this  country  is 
the  intelligent  farmer  s  intelligent  daughter.  There 
be  cases,  as  at  Mr  Palmers  farm,  where  it  is  profitable 
to  devote  the  services  of  a  man  and  a  lad  to  poultry  ; 
but  the  average  farmer,  hampered  as  he  is  by  the  lack 
of  fluid  capital,  will  not  readily  contemplate  the  sinking 
of  350/.  in  apparatus  and  as  much  in  stock.  He  will  also 
be  disposed  to  wait  for  the  balance-sheet  of  more  experi- 
ments, and  of  experiments  extending  over  more  than 
three  years,  made  by  tenant-farmers  as  well  as  by  rich 
landowners,  before  he  sees  his  way  completely  to  resigning 
one  of  his  sons  to  '  the  hens.' 

We  have  used  the  American  phrase  '  poultry-plants ' ; 
and  a  word  on  these  enterprises  is  necessary.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  misconception  as  to  the 
average  degree  of  success  which  has  attended  the  opera- 
tions of  these  establishments  in  the  States.  Our  pubho 
has  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  successes,  but  very  little 
of  the  failures ;  and  that  there  have  been  many  big 
failures  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Some  of  the  success  which 
has  been  attained  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  immense  demand 
in  America  for  'broilers,*  i.e.  fowls  sold  so  small  that 
they  could  not  be  marketed  in  this  country.  There  is 
also  in  the  States  a  climate  which  enables  the  farmer, 
not  only  to  crowd  his  stock  indoors,  to  a  degree  which 
would  have  disastrous  results  in  our  milder  temperature, 
but  also  to  feed  it  heavily  on  cheai>  maize,  which  is 
regarded  here  as  too  ftittening,  and  as  creating  yellow 
flesh,  appreciated  in  the  States  but  objectionable  in  English 
eyes.  It  should  be  added  that  many  of  the  American 
*  poultry-plants  *  which  succeed  are  obviously  departments 
of  considerable  grain-farms.  Without  going  the  length 
of  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  repeat  in  this  coxmtry, 
over  a  reasonable  period,  any  of  the  successes  which 
are  said  to  have  been  attained  by  large  poultry-plants 


B  to  big  ponkiy- 
Hwldeh 

who  hare  \ 
C^deorSi 

A  great  deal  kaa  1 

may  be  irrcrar^  ly 

and  we  have  no 

of  profitable 

has  been 

when  all  is  asid  and  ^m 

eratee  of  eggs,  azsd  that 

the  States  faaa 

stoek  is  by  no  1 

I  in  Ajnerica  as  is 
<)f  the  owners  of  big 
lent  with  fair  aTerage  la 
it  would    seem   that   an 
his  stock  well  in  hand, 
quantity,  is  likely  to  do 
involve  himself  in  tha 
^  of  stock  which  is  leas  good 
■      The    idea    that    a    big 
Hprofitable  here^  if  rhirktaia  d 
^rahe  fancy  of  some  wiold-lie 
Hwell-known  docility  of  the 
^eaee  and  speed  with  wlikli  it 
marketable  age,  makea  the 
any  considerable  degree  of  i 
the  importance  of  which  it  is  only  too  enay  to 
These  are,  inter  alia^  the  large  capital*  tiia  M 
business  ability 
^or  the  incubatoi 
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experience  to  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  get — large 
quantities  of  €ggs»  either  by  purchase  or  from  flocks  of 
stock-ducks,  at  regular  intervals  and  of  a  reasonable 
degree  of  fertility.  We  have  unquestionable  evidence 
that  the  6gurca  which  have  been  given  by  prominent 
poultry  authorities  as  to  the  success  of  one  duck  estab- 
lishment in  England  are  quite  inaccurate;  and  we  have 
never  seen  any  data  which  incline  us  to  think  that  the 
keeping  of  flocks  of  ducks  is  likely  to  prove  more  profit- 
able tis  a  single  industry  thuu  the  keeping  of  hundi'eds  of 
hens  on  a  poultry-farm. 

We  have  written  as  we  have  done  under  a  sense  of 
some  responsibility.  The  ordinary  daily  paper  has  not 
space  to  deal  with  the  large,  complicated,  and  highly 
technical  subject  of  poultry-keeping  as  it  needs  to  be 
dealt  \vith ;  and  writers  in  the  poultry  and  agricultural 
press,  however  honest,  cannot  always  pretend  to  occupy 
an  impartial  position.  Further,  not  a  few  of  the  adver- 
tised poultry  courses,  however  excellent  they  raay  be  in 
some  respects,  unquestionably  inspire  the  eager  pupils, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  inflated  and  unpractical  ideas. 
If  wo  turn  from  college  to  poultry-farm  courses,  there  is 
undoubted  evidence  that  premium-farming  is  not  the 
least  profitable  feature  of  many  poultry-farmers'  enter- 
prises. If  we  seem  to  express  ourselves  with  some  severity, 
it  ifi  difficult  to  see  what  other  manner  of  writing  can 
properly  be  adopted  when  hardly  a  week  passes  without 
the  production  of  sad  stories  of  money  lost  and  hopes 
of  a  modest,  out-of-door  life  in  the  country  dashed  by 
poultry  ventures  which  no  genuine  expert  could  have 
countenanced,  but  for  which  so-called  experts  were 
unmistakably  answerable?  And  this,  too,  at  a  time 
when  the  change  in  agricultural  conditions  and  a  *  back- 
to-the-land'  movement,  which  touches  the  imagination 
and  conscience  of  more  than  one  class  of  society,  excite 
a  hope  that  intelligent  poultry-keeping  raay  have  a  large 
I^art  to  play  in  the  developnient  of  rural  industry  and  the 
invigorating  of  country  life. 
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to  be,  it  is  not  for  want  of  facilities  for  its  study.  TliS 
list  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  some  indication  of 
the  excellent  work  which  has  been  done  and  is  being 
done  on  a  portion  of  tlie  jjreat  field  of  naval  history, 
other  quarters  of  which  have  not  been  neglected.  The 
works  published  by  the  Navy  Records  Society  de8er\'e 
special  mention.  In  the  ten  years  of  lis  existence  tho 
Society  has  made  itself  absolutely  indispensable,  and  has 
done  most  admirable  service ;  not  only  has  it  published 
and  made  accessible  materials  of  great  value  and  interest, 
but  by  the  fact  of  its  existence  it  supphes  a  stimulus  to 
the  study  of  naval  history.  The  volumes  it  has  issued, 
now  nearly  thu'ty  in  number,  cover  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  Some  of  them,  as  for  example  Mr  Leyland'a 
volumes  on  the  *  Blockade  of  Brest,*  and  Admiral  Sturges 
Jackson's  on  the  '  Great  Sea-fights,  1794-1805/  deal  with 
topics  of  the  greatest  tactical  importance  ;  others,  like  the 
'Journal  of  Rear- Admiral  James,*  a  diary  touching  the 
less  important  sides  of  the  American  War,  are  interesting 
as  illustrating  the  more  ordinary  work  of  the  uavj'.  It 
is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society  "vvill  receive  such 
an  increase  of  public  support  as  may  enable  it  to  enlarge 
its  present  somewhat  restricted  output.  Meanwhile,  one 
cannot  quit  the  subject  of  naval  history  and  the  Navy 
Records  Society  without  mentioning  the  name  of  its 
indei'atigable  8ecretarj%  Professor  Laughtou,  who  has 
had  a  considerable  sliare  in  making  the  Society  a 
success,  and  has  done  good  service  in  the  cause  of  naval 
history  for  many  ye^rs.  The  naval  biographies  in  the 
"Dictionary  of  National  Biography/  which  amount  to 
over  a  volume  of  that  great  work,  are  almost  without 
exception  from  his  pen,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  successful  feature-s  of  the  Dictionary. 
Students  of  naval  history  owe  him  no  small  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Tho  complaint  that  the  English  nation  is,  as  a  whole, 
ignorant  of  and  indill'erent  to  that  branch  of  its  histojy 
which  is  so  specially  its  own,  is,  we  are  afraid,  anything 
but  a  novelty.     If  we  go  back  three  hundred  years  to  the 

*  Epistle  Dodicatorie  to  Sir  Francis  WiUsingliam,'  which 
Hakluyt  prefixed  to  hia  great  collection,  w^e  find  much  the 
same  story.     In   that  dedication   Hakluyt  relates   how, 

*  not  seeing  any  uiau  to  have  care  to  recommend  to  the 
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rorld  the  industrious  labours  and  painefull  travels  of  our 
mntrymen,*  he  'determined  to  undertake  the  burden  of 
that  worke'  himself  '  for  stopping  the  mouthes  of  the 
reprochers.'  Love  of  his  country  and  love  for  the  science 
of  •  cosmo^aphie  *  were  the  motives  which  impelled  him 
to  bestow  on  tiiis  work  '  so  many  yeres,  so  much  traveile 
aud  cost,*  in  order  to  '  preserve  from  the  greedy  and 
devouring  jawes  of  oblivion  certaine  memorable  exploits 
of  late  yeeres  by  our  English  nation  atchieved/*  There 
u  something  exceedingly  graphic  about  his  account  of 
how  he,  a  AYestminster  schoolboy  visiting  his  cousin  iu 
the  Middle  Temple,  was  first  introduced  to  the  *  delights 
and  wonders'  of  cosmography,  and  how  he  thereupon 
formed  the  resolution,  which  afterwards,  when  a  student 
of  Christ  Church,  he  found  time  to  put  into  execution, 
*  to  prosecute  that  knowledge  and  kinde  of  literature,  the 
doores  whereof  w^ere  so  happily  opened  before  me.* 

The  work  in  which  Hakluyt  has  embodied  the  result 

of  his  i^eeeorchcs  is  a  veritable  English  epic  of  the  sea, 

and  one  of  the  most  fascinating  records  of  om*  history. 

The  publication  of  an  adetjuate  modem  edition,  such  aa 

that  now  being  produced  by  Messrs  Maclehose,  is  very 

^K  welcome.     Indeed   it   is  high   time  that  '  The  Principal] 

^P  Xa\agation8  *  were  made  more  acccjssible  to  book-buyers 

and   readers   than   it   has   hitherto  been.     The   two   old 

editions  of  1589  and  1508-1600  are  exceedingly  rare,  and 

neither  of  the  so-called  'modei-n  editions*  (1809  and  1884) 

is  at  all  satisfactory;  so  that  one  is  very  glad  to  have 

one  which  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  so  notable  a 

work.     Eleven  of  the  twelve  volumes  of  which  the  new 

edition  will   consist   have   already  appeared.      They  are 

11       copiously  furnished  with  illustrations,  maps,  and  charts 

^H  of  great  interest.     The  volume  still  to  be  published  will 

^HMptaiu  an  inti*oduction  on  tlie  life  and  works  of  Hakluyt 

^^^1^ Professor  Walter  Raleigh,  who  may  be  trusted  to  do 

the  'Preacher*  and  his  book  full  justice.    The  volumes 

are  handsome,  well-printed,  and  light.     There  are  hardly 

any  notes ;    and  we,  for   our  part,  do   not   miss   thenu 

Hakluyt  should  be  read   in   the  arm-chair,  not  at   the 

study-table. 

Fronde  described  the  'Principall  Navigations*  as  'an 


*  Oft  pM<ftc«  to  the  Mcond  edition,  1606« 
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invaluable  treasure  of  material  for  the  history  of  geo- 
graphy, discovery  and  colonisation/  But  it  is  even  more 
remarkable  as  evidence  of  the  spint  of  the  times.  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  its  main  interest  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  material  collected,  some  of  which 
a  critical  examination  would  certainly  discredit  t\s  his- 
torical evidence,  but  in  the  fact  thiit  such  a  collection 
should  have  been  made.  Hakluyt's  great  work  is 
characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  the  age  of  dis- 
coveiy  had  widened  mens  eyes  and  minds  to  a  new 
geography,  and  to  the  new  ideas  which  could  not  fail  to 
follow  upon  revelations  so  sweeping  as  those  involved 
in  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his  contemporaries. 
His  zeal  for  knowledge,  and  his  desire  to  see  justice 
done  to  the  exploits  of  his  countrymen,  are  typical  of 
that  movement  towards  expansion  which  was  the  key- 
note to  'the  spacious  times  of  Great  Elizabeth/  It  was 
a  movement  with  many  sides ;  and  its  influence  may  be 
traced  in  the  writings  as  well  as  in  the  exploits  of  the 
day.  It  inspired  in  different  ways  Di-ake  and  Shakespeare, 
Spenser  and  Essex ;  and  it  makes  Raleigh,  man  of  action 
and  man  of  letters  at  once,  in  some  ways  the  most 
typical  of  the  Elizabethans.  That  there  waa  a  sordid  as 
well  aa  a  romantic  aide  to  the  movement  and  to  the 
period  is  not  to  be  denied.  Much  of  the  glamour  which 
in  the  popular  conception  invests  the  Court  of  Elizabeth 
must  be  swept  away  on  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
intrigues  and  quarrels,  which  were  not  confined  to  the 
Court  only,  but  exercised  a  baneful  influence  over  the 
navy  and  the  public  service.  Nor  were  the  heroes  ot 
the  Elizabethan  age  by  any  means  the  demigods  of 
chivalry  that  fancy  paints  thorn;  they  were  very  human, 
and  very  susceptible  to  base  as  well  as  to  noble  motives. 
But,  taken  as  a  whole  and  compared  with  other  periods, 
the  age  is  one  in  which  the  better  elements  outweigh  the 
inferior;  and  popular  feeling  is  subst^intially  right  in 
picturing  EUzabeth's  reign  as  one  of  the  great  periods 
of  English  history. 


To  students  of  naval  history  the  Tudor  period  is  of 
special  importance  since  with  it  the  distinctively  mari- 
time character  becomes  more  strongly  marked,  becomes 
indeed  more  than  ever  before  the  characteristic  feature 
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the  country  s  historj'.  While  the  majority  of  historians 
agree  in  regarding  the  accession  of  the  Tudors  as  the 
dividing  line  between  the  medieval  and  the  modem 
ages,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that,  anionic  the  many 
and  various  arguments  by  which  the  choice  is  justified, 
this  great  maritime  development  should  be  so  seldom  put 
forward.      Yet   when   Henry  VII    *  dared  to  bo  insular' 

I  and  set  aside  the  idea  of  reviving  the  tniditional  struggle 
for  the  French  dominions  his  predecessors  had   lost,  he 
took  a  step  of  supremo  importance  to  England.    He  went 
far  towards  coniinitting  the  country  to  a  career  of  mari- 
time greatness  and  giving  a  naval  bias  to  our  history. 
One  may  attribute  to  the  Tudor  period  the  establish- 
ment of  the  definitely  maritime  character  of  English 
history  without   ignoring  or   undervaluing   the   import- 
ance of  the  naval   side  of   medieval   England.      English 
kings  had  possessed  ships,  hud  fought  naval  battles,  and 
had  practised,  even  if  they  had  not  preached,  the  employ- 
ment of  *  sea-power '  long  before  the  seventh  Henry  began 
lliat  sj-stematic  development  of  the  naval  strength  of  the 
ion  which  has  gone  on  ever  since.     But  there  is  one 
tro  w^hieh  differentiates  the  naval  development  of  the 
idors  from  the  efforts  of  previous  rulers,  and  thereby 
ixes  its  character ;  it  possessed  that  element  of  continuity 
and  permanence  which  had   been  lacking  to  their  spas- 
modic endejivours.     Henrys  measures  differed  but  little 
from   those   of   his   predecessors.     The   breach  with   the 
^kkast  is   hardly  perceptible,   certainly   not   in   his   reign. 
^pfeitlier  for  him  nor  for  his  son  can  it  bo  claimed  that 
Bihey  created   an  altogether  now  force,  or   that   the  de- 
velopment of  the  maritime  side  of  English  national  life 
^-was  due  solely  to  their  initiative   and  would  not  havo 
Hcome  without  them.    *  The  Debate  between  the  Heralds 
"  of  England  and  France,'  written  pi*obably  between  1450 
and   1471,   affords   proof  of   the  steady   growth   of    the 
English  merchant  marine  even  at  a  time  when  the  war- 
^navy   hardly  existed.    In  it   the   English   herald  claims 
Htbat  England  is  '  more  richly  and  amply  provided  at  sea 
with  fine  and  powerful  ships  than  any  other  nation  in 
Christendom,  so  that  they  are  kings  of  the  sea,  since  none 
can  resist  them.*    English  commerce  hod  had  its  nps  and 
downs  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  but  on 
\he  whole  its  tendencies   hatj   beeq   progressive.     Ships 
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were  growing  larger,  more  seaworthy,  more  capable 
keeping  the  sea  continuously.  The  art  of  navigation  wi 
developing.  Voyages  were  growing  longer,  seamen  more 
skilful  and  adventurous.  Indications  were  not  wanting 
that  England's  future  was  to  be  upon  the  seas. 

This  maritime  bias  was  of  course  the  result  of 
geographical  and  economic  conditions  which  had  been 
operative  for  some  time,  rather  than  of  any  conscious 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  the  country  ;  but 
the  work  and  the  glory  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  was  to 
recognise,  guide,  and  materially  assist  this  develop- 
ment. Their  best  claim  to  ho  regarded  as  the  founders 
of  the  Royal  Navy  lies  in  the  fact  that  to  them  we  owe 
the  establishment,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  of  the  kingdom,  of  that  germ  from 
which  the  modern  Boai'd  of  Admiralty  has  been  developed. 
From  Henry  VII's  reign  dates  the  continuous,  systematic 
care  for  the  naval  strength  of  the  kingdom  which  differ- 
entiates his  age,  on  tho  naval  side,  from  that  of  monarchs 
who,  like  Edward  III  and  Henry  V,  may  have  put  for- 
ward greater  strength  at  sea,  but  who  failed  to  secure 
permanence  or  continuity.  That  Henry  V  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  importance  of  sen-power  is  not  to  be 
denied.  Politically  and  strategically  alike  he  was  fully 
alive  to  it,  and  ho  used  his  fleet  in  support  of  his  invasions 
of  Franco  with  a  fuller  perception  of  its  potentialities 
than  ever  Napoleon  s  naval  strategy  displayed.  Still  his 
premature  death  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  being 
the  true  founder  of  the  British  Navy.  In  March  1423 
the  Council  of  Regency  gave  instructions  for  the  sale  of 
tho  late  king's  ships,  and  entrusted  the  naval  defence  of 
the  realm  to  certain  private  persons,  who  contracted  to 
provide  a  fixed  number  of  ships  and  men  to  discharge  the 
duty  of  policing  tho  seas.  Thus  the  strong  fleet  which 
Henry  V  had  built  up,  and  which  h©  had  used  to  such 
good  pui'pose,  ceased  to  exist.  In  face  of  such  a  breach 
of  continuity  it  is  impossible  to  date  the  distinctive 
naval  era  in  our  history  from  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

The  absence  of  continuity  between  the  na\'y 
Henry  V  and  that  of  tho  Tudors  is,  however,  not  the  solo 
justification  for  talcing  the  Tudor  period  as  the  true 
beginning  of  the  maritime  phase  in  England's  career. 
A   peruiaiient   navy,   much   more   a   properly   organise 
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naval  administration,  can  only  oxisfc  in  a  state  somewhat 

f£ar  advanced  on  the  paths  of  political  development ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Tudor  peHod  that 
H  saw  a  vast  increase  in  the  functions  and  activity  of 
the  executive  government.      The  breakdown  of   the  old 
feudal    machinery  of  government    thrust    the   task  of 
governing  the  country  upon  the  Crown  and  the  institu- 
tions through  which  the  ra^onarch  worked.     The  strong 
shoulders  of  the  Tudors  were  able  to  bear  the  burden 
and  to  thrive  under  it.     England  had  had  strong  rulers 
before  the  Tudors,  but  now  for  the  first  time  she  possessed 
a  strong  and  a  centralised  administrative  machinery  on 
i      something  like  modern  lines.     Obsolete  institutions  and 
H  methods  gave  place  to  new.    A  national  system  replaced 
H  a  local.      The  creation  of  a  naval   department  by  the 
H  establishment  of  the  Navy  Board  in  1546  was  only  part 
and  x>arcel  of  the  general  trend  of  events,  but  it  marks 

»an  impHDrtant  date  in  our  history.*  Since  that  day  there 
bare  been  periods  of  depression  and  of  expansion  in 
naval  afitairs,  hot  fits  and  cold  fits  ;  at  times  the  navy  has 
mffered  from  neglect  or  ill-advised  retrenchment ;  at 
other  times  so-called  *  naval  scares  *  have  caused  wild 
excitement  and  lavish  if  not  always  judicious  expen- 
diture; but  the  na^^  has  never  ceased  to  exist. 

Moreover,  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  not  only  those  great  dis- 
coveries which  entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  then 
known  world,  but  also  not  less  important  if  less  gener- 
ally knonTi  changes  in  naval  architecture  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  sailing-ship.  These  changes  Mr  Corbett 
has  lucidly  described  in  the  brilliant  introductory 
^chapter  to  his  *  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Na\'y/  Until  the 
ienco  of  shipbuilding  hud  reached  the  iK)int  at  which 
it  could  produce  a  vessel  capable  not  merely  of  ocean- 
»ing  but  of  ocean-keeping,  maritime  development  and 
transoceanic  exploration  were  hampered  by  serious 
(hysical  limitations.  To  dovelopo  such  a  vessel  out  of 
le  craft  which  ruled  the  Mediterranean — the  galley, 
the  oared  *  long  ship  * — was  impossible.  Vessels  which 
relied  upon  human  labour  for  their  means  of  propulsion 
oould  not  bt3  very  large.     The  seaworthiness,  habitnbility, 


Ct  Oppcnheim,  '  Admlniatmtlon  of  the  Royal  Nnvy/  pp.  85,  86, 
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and  storage  capacity  needed  to  enable  a  vessel  to  under- 
take distant  voyages  or  to  keep  the  sea  for  long  periods 
could  only  bo  gained  by  increasing  the  size;  but,  in  the 
galley,  every  such  increase  necessitated  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  crew,  already  disproportionately  large* 
Thus  the  Mediterranean  Powers  who  put  their  trust  in 
the  galley  were  conflned  to  the  seas  in  which  the  galley 
could  live;  and  it  was  not  till  the  nations w^hich  bordered 
on  the  Atlantic  evolved  an  ocean-keeping  vessel  out  of  the 
•round  ship'  that  the  secret  of  the  unknown  West  could 
lie  made  the  common  property  of  Europe.  So  too  it  was 
impossihlo  to  exert  systematically  the  influence  of  sea- 
power  before  the  ocean-keeping  warship,  the  practical 
embodiment  of  sea-power,  had  come  into  existence. 
The  command  of  the  sea  could  only  bo  exercised  by 
vessels  capable  of  maintaining  their  position  at  sea 
continuously.  St  Vincent  and  Comwallis  could  not  have 
held  Brest  in  the  iron  grip  of  their  unceasing  watchful- 
ness had  their  ships  been  galleys  unable  to  ride  out  un 
Atlantic  storm.  Indeed,  perhaps  tlie  most  remarlaiblo 
feature  of  Blake's  blockades  of  Lisbon  and  of  Cadiz  is 
that  he  maintained  them  with  ships  whose  sea-keeping 
capacities  w^ere  still  in  a  somewhat  rudimentary  stage  of 
development. 

The  establishment  of  Henry  VHFs  reputation  as  a 
naval  organiser  is  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of 
Mr  Oppenheim's  '  History  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Royal  Navy,'  a  work  "which  bristles  ivith  statistics  some- 
what alarming  to  the  loss  pertinacious  i-eader,  but 
contains,  nevertheless,  some  excellent  reading  and  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  valuable  information,  Mr 
Oppenheim  has  no  difliculty  in  showing  that  in  respect 
of  naval  administration,  at  any  rate,  Henry's  reputation 
must  stand  high.  Taking  advantage  of  the  national  bias 
towards  maritime  expansion  which  his  father's  wise 
policy  had  fostered  and  encouraged,  he  built  up,  on  the 
comparatively  modest  foundations  his  father  had  laid, 
both  the  fleet  and  the  administration  which  stood  England 
in  such  good  stead  in  the  days  of  Elizabeths  struggle 
wth  Spain.  Much  of  the  credit  which  has,  somewhat 
undeservedly,  been  given  to  Elizabeth,  belongs  by  right 
to  her  father.  His  achievements  in  this  department 
bava  perhaps  attracted   less   than    their  due  shfvre   of 
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attention,  because  adequate  opportunities  for  the  use  of 
the  weapon  he  had  forged  were  denied  to  him.  Never- 
theless his  fleet  was  not  without  influence  on  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  in  the  reign  of  it-a  constructor ; 
and  Charles  V's  desire  to  secure  possession  of  the  one 
efficient  ocean-going  navy  in  Europe  prompted  in  some 
measure  the  marriage  of  Philip  to  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII.  Still  it  was  Elizabeth's  war  with  Spain 
which  first  aff'orded  an  opportunity  for  the  use  of  Henry's 
fleet  on  a  systematic  and  continuous  scale.  For  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  '  in  number,  in  organisation,  and 
in  arniamentt  Henry  fashioned  the  navy  with  which 
Elizabeth  fought  Spain/*  The  *  Admiralty  department, 
which  enabled  Elizabeth  to  send  fleets  to  sea  with  a 
quirkncKs  and  efficiency  far  greater  than  that  of  her 
unwieldy  antagonist/  was  Henry's  creation.  *  If  Drake 
wacf  able  to  go  to  the  coast  of  Spain  and  to  the  West 
Indies,  it  was  because  Henry  had  organised  the  system, 
the  dockyards,  and  the  magazines/  which  rendered  it 
possible  to  carry  on  systematic  operations  afar  off^. 

Moreover,  Henry  was  largely  responsible  for  another, 
perhaps  an  even  greater,  revolution  in  naval  affairs. 
Mr  Corbett  has  conclusively  shown  how  great  a  change 
in  naval  tactics  was  that  which  the  English  introduced 
in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  warship, 
hitherto  a  mere  floating  fortress,  a  vehicle  for  the  trans- 
port of  soldiers,  the  platform  on  which  hand-to-Iiand 
land-battles  were  fought  at  sea,  became  itself  the  tactical 
unit,  '  a  mobile  gun-carriage,*  relying  entirely  on  the  fire- 
power of  its  armament.  The  English  tactics  of  relying 
on  the  missile  action  of  their  artillery  at  long  range 
and  thereby  avoiding  the  close-quarter  fighting,  in  which 
Spanish  numbers  were  bound  to  tell,  were  determined  by 
the  capacities  of  their  vessels  and  by  the  character  of 
the  armament  they  carried.  In  both  these  respects — the 
development  of  a  handy,  mobile,  seaworthy  vessel  out  of 
the  old  '  round  ship/  and  a  sweeping  revolution  in  arma- 
ments— a  radical  change  had  been  brought  about,  for 
which  Henry  himself  deserves  at  any  rate  some  share  of 
credit.     For  the  multitude  of  pieces  devoid  of  penetrative 


•  Cf-   Oppenhelm'e    introduction    to    Monson's    'Jfaval    Trncta'  (Navy 
Records  Society^  I,  9. 
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power,  and  more  nkin  to  the  niuskot  than  to  the  CAniunt! 
which   all  warships  had   till   then   carried,   Henry 
stitiited  heavy  pieces  ranging  from  the  'cannon'  of 
pounds  and  the  '  demi-c^unon  *  of  30,  to  the  IS-poum 
*culvorin'  and   9-po\inder  '  demi-culverin.'     ThcHO 
effective  at  a  range  at  which  the  lighter  weapons 
displaced  wore  quite  useless,  were  capable  of  deciding 
result  of  an  action  by  destroying  the  hostile  fleet. 

A  new  era  in  naval  tactics  was  thus  opened.    In 
it  would    hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to   say  that 
change  was  as  momentous  as  the  revolution   in  a: 
merits  which  the  last  century  has  seen.     To  all  in 
and  purposes,  the  guns  with  which  Henry  armed  his 
of-war  were  the  guns  with  which  Nelson  won  Trafa 
The  fate  of  the  Spanish  Armada  illustrates  very  el 
the  results  of  the  revolution.     Spain,  dominated  by 
traditions  of  the  galley  and  its  tactics,  made  no  attei 
to  follow  the  English  in  their  change  of  armament, 
continued  to  put  her  trust  in  boarding  and  in  the  s 
riority  of  her  soldiers   at  close   quarters.      Indeed 
Spaniards  held  the  cannon  to  bo  'but  an  ignoble 
well  enough  for  the  beginning  of  the  fray,  and  to 
the  time  till  the  moment  of  engaging  hand  to  han 
The  utter  inability  of  the  Armada  to  inflict  an>i;hing 
serious  damage  on  Howard^  fleet  is  to  bo  partly  a 
butcd   to   the   superior  mobility  and   handlncss  of 
English  ships,  which  enabled  them  to  choose  how  and 
what  conditions  action  should  be  joined;  but  the  o 
whelming  superiority  of  the  English  guns  and  gu 
had  a  ijredorainant  share  in  bringing  about  the  result. 

Those  who  have,  without  duo  knowledge  of  the  h 
credited  Eli:&abeth  with  the  creation  of  the  navy 
which  the  Armada  was  met  and  conquered,  will  n 
rather  a  shock  if  they  study  the  works  of  Mr  Corbett 
Mr  Oppenheim.    It  is  impossible  hero  to  go  into 
details  of  the  ships  built  by  Elizabeth  and  by  her  fathi 
but,  when  one  finds  that  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIU 
navy  included  twenty-eight  ships  of  100  tons  and  upwj 
that  being  the  standard  which  may  be  taken  as  denoti 
the  effective  fighting  unit  of  1517,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
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i  in  1603  the  vessoL?  of  this  class  numbered  only  twenty- 
me.*     In   thirty-seven  years   Heniy,  in  one  way  and 
other,  added  eighty-five  vessels  to  the  navy ;  Elizabeth, 
a  reipfn   longer  by  eight  years,  added  ten   less,  even 
hen  all  prizes,  small  craft  of  every  kind,  and  even  rebuilt 
fihipe,  are  included.     The  more  closely  the  nature  of  the 
built  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
cted  are  investigated,  the  more  impossible  it  be- 
comes to  resist  Mr   Oppenheim's  conclusion   that  '  the 
queen  never  realised  the  potency  of  a  fleet  in  foreign 
poUtica.'     Hud  Elizabeth   ever  grasped   the  elements  of 
tbe  problem  of  national  defence  and  offence  for  an  island 
stAte ;  had  she  even  dimly  realised  that  it  was  her  fleet 
which  was  the  true  guarantee  for  the  security  and  indo- 
ence  of  her  kingdom,  that  it  and  it  alone  lent  weight 
the  diplomatic  adroitness  by  which  she  set  so  much 
store  J    had   she   ever   understood   that  in   war  decisive 

»  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  those  who  are  prepared 
to  employ-'  adequate  force,  the  naval  accounts  would 
wirely  tell  a  different  btory  than  that  of  occasional  bursts 
of  energetic  construction  breaking  the  monotony  of 
languor  and  neglect,  Xo  doubt  money  was  always  scanty 
in  Elizabeth's  exchequer;  but,  if  Mary  could  allot  12,000/. 
L    a  year  to  the  navy,t  it  was  not  necessary  for  Elizabetli 

■  to  reduco  her  usual  expenditure  on  the  fleet  to  half  that 
n  BUHL  Of  a  systematic  preparation  of  naval  strength,  of 
1      the  steady  increase  of  the  fleet  by  a  well   thought-out 

■  scheme  of  shipbuilding,  in  oi'der  that  in  a  crisis  the 
'  tiational  defences  might  not  be  found  wanting,  there  is 

not  a  trace  in  the  queen's  policy.  If  in  1585,  when  the 
unofiicially  encouraged  privateering  gave  place  to  official 
operations,  the  national  resources  were  better  fitted  for 
a  war  than  they  had  been  in  1558,  the  solo  credit  which 
the  queen  deserves — tliough  this,  as  Sir  John  Seeloy  has 
shown,  is  no  small  one — is  that  her  shifty  and  kaleido- 
i»copic  diplomacy  had  given  her  subjects  time  to  prepare 
by  putting  off  the  moment  of  decision. 

In  1558  England  was  not  ready  to  fight  Spain  for 
tbe  freedom  of  the  Indies  and  for  the  Protestant  religion  ; 
and  Elizabeth  saw  this  clearly.    Her  great  service  was 


*  It  in  worth  mentioning:  that  during  the  rci^  ot  Kllxahcth  only  two 

%hipa  were  lost  to  the  enemy, 
t  MoTWoa'a  Tracts  <X.R.S.),  I,  S, 
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tiiafe  aha  gw«  the  twwfcfy  time  to  make  up  its  mind  tbi 
the  !»£■»  wsKe  wardk  a  contest,  and  that  the  Protestant 
ral^pcm  was  the  exmsd  for  Englishmen.  Time  was  needed  I 
&ir  thadsciaiott;^  awl  in  155$  a  policy  of  delay,  of  evading  ' 
a  praBMtaB»AMBHB.of  subterfuges  like  diBowuing  Drake  I 
whea  tu  acksowled^  him  would  have  been  inconvenient, 
wa«>  the  righc  policy.  But  dohiy  was  only  a  means,  not 
aik  okmI  in  itoeif :  and  Elizabeth,  even  if  she  had  originally 
ilppr— iftfuwf  th*  true  reason  for  seeking  to  gain  time,  bad 
<|«dt»  ICM»fe  sii^Lft  of  it  by  1585.  In  her  mind  mere  delay  for 
itift^  QWQ  «ak&  had  usurped  the  position  of  the  end.  She 
^^litt^tiibKL  to  see  that  the  content  could  not  go  on  being 
pifrotf  iodBftnitely,  that  Philip  had  at  last  perceived  that, 
btt  ouuld  not  conquer  the  Netherlands  save  on  EngliHh 
mnL  »«ad  that  therefore  further  delay  in  talking  decisive 
4i)fiiott  would  be  perilous  and  not  lx>neficial.  Time  had 
tima  gained;  the  country'  hud  come  to  its  decision  and 
was  rei&c^  to  act  upon  it ;  but  irresolution  had  taJven  too 
Sknu  a  hold  on  EUzabeth,  and  she  lagged  behind.  She 
OtHiId  not  grasp  the  fact  that  the  altered  circumstances 
Qttlled  for  new  and  more  vigorous  methods.  So  it  camo 
about  that  the  Avar  with  Spain,  which  might  have  been 
hrottS^t  to  a  gloriouK  and  suoi^essful  if^uo  by  three  or 
l6ar  Yi|forous  cnmptiigns  ling»*ivd  on  until  its  himc  and 
hupoteut  conclusion  in  1604.  ^M 

We  emmot  hei-o  review  again  the  campaign  of  158^^ 
fcyr  the  light  of  the  two  volumes  on  the  Armada.,  odited 
bv  IVofessor  Laughton,  with  which  the  Na\-y  Records 
^ucit^ty  opened  its  career.  Mr  Corbett  s  spirited  account 
olf  that  cjimpaign  in  'Drake  and  the  Tudor  Xa^-y/  and 
Mr  (>p|>enheims  copious  and  illuminating  annotation  of 
MoAktfOu's  narrative,  show  that  the  queen  must  bear  the 
^pt^hk  share  of  responfdbility  for  the  failure  to  complete 
Iha  destruction  so  well  begun  by  Howard  and  Drake  oil 
Gravelines.  Her  overweening  confidence  in  her  own 
dipK>matic  skill  played  into  the  hands  of  l^larma  and 
Philip;  hor  inability  to  grasp  the  strategical  issues  went 
U«f**r  to  fatally  wrtvking  b«r  a^anaV  plan  of  campaign ; 
and  her  misplaced  and  anthn«^r  eeonowy  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  deftoienei«  in  \Utei»h  and  in  ammunition.* 


•  Mr  Coriiclt  »wl  Itr 


LAQghton. 
tbe  queen's 


«|^iirfcoming»  in  (2iti» 
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le  questions  to  be  examined  here  are  those  connected 

with  the  Inter  stages  of  the  war,  which,  coming  between 

the  point  where  Froude  stops  and  that  at.  wliich  Gardiner 

begins,  form  one  of  the  periods  in  our  history  which  are 

least  known  to  the  average  reader.     Mr  Corbett,  in  the 

■jdosing  chapters  of  *  Drake   and   the   Tudor   Navy,'  and 

Kn  his  equally  brilliant  and   fascinating  volume  on  the 

VSocoessors  of  Drake/  has  explored  this  unknown  country 

to  good  purpose ;  and  Mr  Oppenheim's  edition  of  Monson's 

(Tracts  is  a  not  less  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
tit  it»  This  edition  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work.  The 
general  introduction  gives  a  good  account  of  the  author 
And  his  works ;  the  introduction  to  Book  i  of  the  Tracts 
ia  in  itself  an  interesting  and  suggestive  survey  of  the 
period;  and  each  section  of  Monson's  narrative  is  subjected 
to  a  comprehensive  and  critical  commentary.  The  only 
criticism  that  may  be  urged  is  that  the  author  is  rather 
overpowered  by  the  commentator,  and  that  the  volumes 
are  a  little  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  publications 
of  the  Navy  Records  Society,  whoso  editors  have,  as  a  rule, 
given  less  of  themselves  and  more  of  thoir  authors.  But 
Mr  Oppenheim  gives  good  reasons  for  the  copiousness  of 
bis  commentary ;  and  its  interest  is  such  as  to  justify  the 
coarse  he  has  chosen. 

The  Elizabethan  struggle  with  Spain  may  be  viewed 
from  two  aspects,  as  a  defensive  war  and  as  a  contest 
for  the  West  Indies  and  America,  As  a  defensive  struggle 
it  was.  we   know,  entirely  successful.      Whatever  one's 

I  opinion  a^  to  its  success  from  another  point  of  view, 
Qo  one  can  deny  that  England  kept  'her  faith,  her 
dynasty,  and  her  territory  inviolate ;  and  the  enemy  that 
once  had  threatened  all  three  so  gravely  could  never 
Again  of  her  own  strength  lift  a  £ngcr  against  them.* 
The  Arnmda  may  be  regarded — as  Mr  Corbett  tells  us  its 
conquerors  regarded  it — as  the  first  effort  of  the  ocean- 
going navy  of  Spain ;  we  may  consider  it,  with  Mr 
Oppenheim,  the  end  of  Spain's  naval  greatness ;  in  any 
case  it  was  a  striking  and  expensive  failure,  and  showed 
that,  until  Philip  possessed  a  fleet  capable  of  contending 
on  equal  terms  with  Elizabeth's  for  the  command  of  the 
•ea,  the  invasion  of  England  by  Parma  and  his  army  was 
impracticable.  But  it  would  be  a  very  one-sided  vioAV 
wliich  looked  at  the  war  merely  on  its  defensive  side.     In 
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or  final  which  does  ni 

be,  a  platitude  that  the  hest 
bs  so  much  damage  on  ones 
the  power  of  renewing  his 
ite  Armada  was  a  negative  victorj*. 
W  in  loSS;  but,  except  in  so  far 
i^s»  and  ecjuix^ment  diminished  the 
repulse  of  the  Armada  of  1588  did 
ity  of  the  renewal  of  the  attemp^i 
r^t~  ^  ABother  fleet.  A  satisfactory  peao^^H 
'^vd  by  successes  of  a  more  positir^^ 
^p  the  repulse  of  the  Armada  so 
mi.  pKoseruting  the  war  so  vigorously  that 
m-  a»  CEOobJo  Euglaud  should  be  destroyed* 
have  been  more  effective  than 
rf*loing  all  things  by  halves/  as  Raleigh 
^  ofcTJeos  enough  to  those  who  c^m  study 
w^q|»  and  can  trace  its  effects  on  the  subse- 
of  the  combatants.  But  it  must  not  be 
I  it  »  only  Mr  Corbett  and  Mr  Oppenheim 
cktu'ly  that  the  policy — to  call  it  *  strategy ' 
»  «f  words — of  Elizabeth  was  not  only  in- 
^^iMiitrfn!  and  the  antithesis  of  true  economy. 
saw  the  truth,  only  to  preach  it  in  vain  to 
«ars;  and  the  blame  of  the  failure  to 
leeeas  of  1588 — for  failure  it  must  be  pro- 
the  chances  of  the  situation  are  examined 
M-Jy  *|  lier  door*  The  lesson  of  the  yeara  between 
ttUKS  »  not  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of 
%i^  wia  «  decisive  success  over  Spain*  not  that 
*Jlrt^i')Whlt  OMke  advocated  of  striking  direct  at  Spain 
u^j^  msii^ii^  I  he  disaffection  of  Portugal  was  unsoiind 
a^A^WMl  ^  ^^*  ^^^  that  the  alternative  policy  urged 
b^  ^nkiivf^  oC  sticking  at  Spain  through  the  '  flotas  * — 
y)^  j«MfetNWJ  ftieCe  which  brought  the  treasures  of  the  Now 
^M^  %»  rwplc^nish  Philip's  depleted  exchequer — might 
M^MI^ii^  *"^l  porhaps  more  cheaply  have  achieved  the 
^l  ^  vi»Vv  It  ia  simply  the  old  lesson  that,  whatever 
^a^^M»lttMi  i*  adopted,  it  should  not  be  discarded  until 
^  W'l  ^>^  ^  ^^^  trial;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  an  indifferent 
^W|^  ^1^  •aceettted  is  far  more  likely  to  achieve  success 
Sa!I  a  Witvr  phui  carried  out  in  a  slovenly  manner  and 
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with  insufBcient  forces.  Elizabeth  failed  because  she 
approached  strategical  questions  from  a  false  standpoint, 
because  she  thought  it  more  imx)ortant  to  keep  down 
expenses  than  to  obtain  a  return  for  her  outlay,  and 
therefore  subordinated  the  questions  which  should  have 
been  first,  of  the  strategical  objects  to  be  sought  and  the 
best  means  of  attaining  them,  to  the  secondaiy  question 
— undoubtedly  important,  but  nevertheless  secondary — 
of  cutting  down  expenditure.  Hence  she  adopted  first 
one  plan  and  then  another,  only  to  shrink  from  the 
logical  consequences  directly  it  appeared  that  their 
execution  on  an  adequate  scale  would  prove  *  charge- 
able.* 

Thus,  in  1589,  Drake's  *  Counter- Armada  *  was  tried. 
If  regard  is  had  to  wliat  the  Armada  achieved,  it  was  by 
no  means  unsuccessful ;  at  any  rate  it  was  a  striking 
demonstration  of  Spain's  incapacity  and  helplessness. 
Still,  financially^and  this  was  the  aspect  in  which 
Elizabeth  manifested  most  interest — it  was  far  from 
paying  its  way;  the  loss  of  life  it  involved  was  very 
heavy ;  and  the  hopes  which  had  been  founded  on 
the  expected  co-operation  of  the  Portuguese  were  not 
realised.  The  expedition,  therefore,  returned  without 
achieving  its  principal  object.  But,  failure  though  it 
was,  even  Mr  Oppeuheim,  who  criticises  the  commanders 
severely  and  endorses  Wilham  Fenner's  verdict  that  the 
voyage  was  *a  miserable  action,'  calls  it  *a  failure  and 
Bot  a  defeat,  a  failure  due  not  to  Spanish  skill  or 
prowess,  but  to  English  faults  and  deficiencies';  and  he 
points  out  that,  '  whatever  the  mistakes  of  Norreys  and 
Drake,  they  shrink  into  insignificance  beside  the  initial 
blunders  of  Elizabeth.'  Mr  Corbott,  less  disposed  to 
throw  the  blame  on  the  commanders,  is  even  more 
severe  on  the  queen.  It  is  clear  that  the  expedition 
was  originally  planned  on  the  considerable  scale  re- 
quired, and  that  the  force  eventually  sent  was  only  a 
Ih-action  of  that  contemplated  by  its  promoters,  although 
no  oorresponding  reduction  was  made  in  the  tasks  as- 
signed to  it.  Further,  the  commanders  were  not  given 
a  free  hand  :  they  were  hampered  by  instructions  which 
display  all  Elizabeth's  habitual  lack  of  strategical  in- 
sight, and  are  obscure  and  confusing  beyond  oven  the 
uvcntge  of  her  orderii.     Monsou's  conclusion   that  *  the 
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action  was  overthrown   before  their  Betting   out   from 
home/  is  not  to  be  easily  set  aside. 

To   some   extent    the   cause   of    the   failure   may   be 
said  to  have  been  beyond  Elizabeths  power  to  control. 
The  reason  why  England  could  not  properly  follow  up 
her  defensive  successes,  when  she  in  her  turn  undertook 
the  countor-oifensive,  was  that  her  military  organisation 
was  quite  unfitted  for  the  task  of  completing  the  work 
which  the  navy  had  begun  but  which  it  could  not  hope 
to  finish.      Mr  Corbett  utters  no  paradox  when  he  lays 
down  the  axiom  that  *  the  true  importance  of  maritime 
power  is  its  influence  on  military  operations.*    The  sphere 
of  action  of  fleets  is  h  mi  ted  by  insurmountable  physical 
conditions ;  and  unless  an  army  is  ready  to  take  up  the 
work  of  the  fleet  where  those  physical  limitations  inter- 
vene, no  finalf  no  vital,  no  decisive  blow  can  be  struck. 
In  the  case  of   an  insular  power,  a  navy  can  ward  off 
attacks   and   prevent   invasions,   but  it  cannot    unaided 
achieve  more  than  negative  results.     The  moral  is  one 
which  some   extreme  advocates  of   the  so-called  'Blue- 
water  school  *  would  do  well  to  Uiko  into  consideration. 
The  army  and  the  na\'y  need  each  other  to  perform  those 
portions  of  their  joint  task  of  national  defence  which 
they  cannot  separately  undertake.     Few  conclusions  arc 
more  forcibly  impressed  on  one  by  a  study  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan war  against  Spain ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
from  Mr  Corbett  that  Essex  had  to  some  extent  gi'asped 
this  most   important   truth.      Mr  Corbett  takes  a  more 
favourable  view  of  Essex  than  is   taken   by  Mr  Oppen- 
heim,  or,  indeed,   by  most  writers   on   the   period ;    but, 
oven  if  ambition  had  some  share  in  Essexs  anxiety  to 
see  the  military  organisation  of  the  country'  put  on  an 
efficient  footing — with  himself,  no  doubt,  at  its  head — 
ho  deserves  the  credit  of  having  seen  the  weak  spot  in 
England's  armour  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries.     The  most  comi)etent  living  his- 
torian of  our  army  •  considers  that  Elizabeth  missed  a 
great  opportunity.     She  might  have  reformed  the  mih'- 
tary  institutions  of  the  country,  brought  them  into  line 
with  the  great  advance  then  being  made  on  the  Continent, 
and  called  the  army  into  existence  without  the  political 


I 
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prejudice  against  it  nasociated  wth  its  cr^tabli^hmeut  by 
Charles  IT,  However  this  may  be,  England  remained 
without  an  efficient  military  organifiation  throughout 
Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  it  was  mainly  from  that  cause 
that  her  countor-oiTeusive  against  Spain  failed. 

In  like  manner,  the  real  reason  why  the  alternative 
policy — that  of  striking  at  Spain  through  the  flotas — pro- 
duced unsatisfactory  results  was  that  it  was  never  given 
a  fair  ti-ial.  Mr  Oppenheim  makes  a  great  deal  of  this 
policy,  and  he  has  devoted  an  interesting  appendix  to  the 
Plate  fleets,  dealing  with  their  routes,  their  composition, 
the  regulations  affecting  their  sailing,  and  similar  matters. 
He  would  seem  to  be  a  strong  adherent  of  what  he  calls 
'  the  Flota  policy/  and  his  severest  censure  is  showered 
on  Elizabeth  for  neglecting  the  chance  of  striking  Spain 
through  this  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  all  Philips 
unwieldy  empire.  But  we  must  admit  that  we  find  Mr 
Oppenheim*s  arguments  on  this  point  somewhat  hard 
to  reconcile  with  one  another.  At  one  time*  he  points 
out  how  essential  the  flotas  were  to  Spain,  and  how  \'ital 
a  blow  would  have  been  struck  at  Philip's  power  had  the 
control  of  the  flota  track  passed  into  English  hands. 
The  treasure  which  the  flota  earned  he  describes  as 


'the  base  on  wliich  rested  Spanish  political  dominion  and 
capacity  for  conquest.  .  .  .  Spain's  pretensions  to  world  power 
were  supported  entirely  by  it,  for  without  the  treasure  i 
imports  .  .  ,  Spain's  own  resources  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  hold  the  empire  together.  .  .  .  Therefore  the  flota  track 
had  to  be  as  essentially  Spanish  territory  as  the  environs  of 
Madrid,  and  its  closure  by  a  hostile  force  would  be  .  .  .  equiva- 
lent to  a  blockade  of  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  and 
the  disbandment  of  the  armies,  which  could  not  be  kept  on 
foot  without  the  gold  and  silver  brought  over/ 

Accordingly,  when  he  writes  that  *a  victorious  English 
fleet,  controlling  the  flota  communications,  struck  at  the 
heart  of  the  whole  empire,*  it  is  no  misrepresentation  to 
claim  him  as  an  advocate  of  this  policy-  Yet  when,  a 
few  pages  farther  on.t  ho  discusses  Drake's  proposal  to 
occupy  Havana  for  the  very  purpose  of  obtaining  con- 
trol of  the  flota  track,  he  condemns  the  occupation  of 


*  Mcmson'a  Tn^cts,  1,  37. 
Vol.  202.— A'o.  402, 


t  lb.  I,  34,  36. 
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an  important-  point  on  the  track  because  it  would  hai 
*  roused  all  the  energies  of  the  empire  *  and  *  challenged 
Philip  to  a  life-and-death  struggle/  But  an  English  fleet 
controlling  the  flota  communications  would  surely  have 
had  the  same  effect,  and  wonld  no  less  have  brought 
to  the  threatened  spot  all  the  strength  of  which  Philip 
could  dispose.  ^_ 

In  Mr  Oppenheim  s  objections  to  the  occupation  of  ^M 
place   in  the  West  Indies*  there  is  much  force.     With 
the  fate  of  the  garrison  of  Havre  before  one's  eyes,  it  is 
easy  to  picture  liow  a  force  endeavouring  to  hold  Puerto 
Kico  or  Cartagena,  or  even   one  of  the  Azores,  would 
have  fai-ed  for  reliefs,  reinforcements,  and  supplies,  with 
Elizabeth  controlling  the  outgoings  from  the  exchequer. 
This  reaUy  condemns  Elizabeth  aud  her  execution  of  any 
strategy  ruther  than  proves  the  plan,  as  a  plan,  apart  from 
its  execution,  to  have  been  defective  and  unpromising. 
Wo  fail  to  see  how  an  English  fleet  could  seciu'ely  control 
the  flot^L  communications  unless  it  had  previously  defeated 
t\w  Hujirome  effort  to  which  the  att^ick  on  so  vital  a  point 
would,  on  Mr  Oppenheim's  own  showing,  have  aroused 
all  Philip's  energies.     Surely  Mr  Oppenheim  admits  aa 
much  when  he  qualifies  the  fleet  as  'victorious'?    Indeed 
W41  riuuiot  understand  where  the  plan  of  cutting  the  flota 
cummimications   by  a  military  occupation — which   pre- 
supposes naval  support  and  co-operation — of  Havana  or 
of  Angra  in  the  Azores  differs  from  that  of  doing  so  with 
a  ileot  UMing  one  of  the  less  important  because  less  con- 
vniiiotit  islands  ivs  a  temporary  base.     The  only  argument 
tiuit.  HUggeHts  itself  is  that,  if  money  had  had  to  be  found 
to  iMiuip  the  military  portion  of  the  expedition,  it  would 
pniluibly  hnvo  been  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  naval^j 
itlunutnt,  in  which  case  the  latter  might  have  been  bq^| 
mMuUhI  uh  to  be  too  weak  to  defeat  the  Spaniards  and^^ 
mioun«  tlio  control  of  the  flota  route.     This  is  no  doubt 
|iiiitiill»lo,  with  Elizabeth  in  control  of  the  purse-strings; 
bid,  whon  one  is  arguing  about  what  in  theory  should 
huvtt  \h>ou  done,  one  may  fairly  set  aside  the  conditions 
wldtth  In  faot  prevented  the  adoption  of  a  sound  strategy. 
Jliiil  KllAaboth  been  able  to  appreciate  and  adopt  a  con- 
|iUt4int  iiyNt(«m  of  attacking  Spain,  she  would  probably  have 
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Deen  able  to  see  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  adequate 
expend!  tare. 

In  fact»  Mr  Oppenbeim  baa  not  been  quite  consistent 
either  in  liis  argument  or  in  the  view  be  takea  of  the 
power  of  Spain.  The  general  trend  of  his  alignment  is  to 
condemn  Elizabeth  for  her  half-and-half  policy,  for  her 
failure  to  make  a  sufficiently  vigorous  effort,  for  letting 
the  war  drag  on  indecisively.  Yet,  when  condemning 
the  policy  of  territorial  attack  or  of  occupying  a  strategic 
point  on  the  flota  route,  he  speaks  as  if  a  life-and-doath 
stmggle  with  Philip  were  something  beyond  the  power 
uf  EIngland  to  undertake,  something  she  ought  to  have 
avoided.  At  times  Mr  Oppenbeim  seems  to  think  Spain 
the  colossus  she  was  to  Elizabeth  and  to  many  of  Eliza- 
beths contemporaries ;  at  other  times  he  has  eyes  for 
nothing  but  the  feet  of  clay  on  which  the  image  rested 
so  insecurely.  If  Spain  was  really  as  weak  and  as  ex- 
hausted as  Mr  Oppenbeim  would  generally  have  us  beheve, 
the  effort  to  recapture  Havana  or  Angra  would  probably 
have  brought  her  to  the  end  of  her  resources  long  before 
the  strain  of  the  occupation  had  brought  Elizabeth  to 
bankruptcy  or  England  to  revolt. 

Of  these  alternative  lines  of  policy  Elizabeth,  on  the 
whole,  preferred  that  of  attacking  the  ffotas.  Its  chief 
recommendations  in  her  eyes  were  that  it  was  cheaper, 
less  risky,  and,  if  successful,  more  immediately  lucrative. 
The  tangible  gold  and  silver  which  the  ffotas  carried  had 
OS  great  an  attraction  for  Elizabeth  as  for  the  greediest 
privateersman  among  her  subjects.  But  not  even  her 
desire  to  see  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  brought  home  to 
Plymouth  could  induce  her  to  make  the  sustained  and 
systematic  efforts  wliich  alone  could  ensure  the  capture 
of  the  coveted  prize.  She  sent  out  inadequate  forces  and 
trusted  to  good  fortune  to  do  the  rest.  There  would 
have  been  no  need  for  Lord  Thomas  Howard  to  leave! 
the  *  Revenge  *  to  its  fate  if  the  fifteen  *  capital  ships  '• 
which  spent  1591  *  keeping  Chatham  Church '  in  idleness 
had  been  in  commission,  as  they  should  have  been,  and 
at  the  Azores.  Leveson  met  a  ilota  in  1602  only  to  find 
his  meagre  squadron  so  weak  that  he  could  not  risk  an 


•  Men-of-war  of  300  tons  and  over, 
the  lAttcr  port  of  £lUab«th's  reign. 

U  2 


the  staudord  ilghtin^  ships  U^. 
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action.  The  policy  of  purely  naval  attack  may  or  may' 
not  have  been  the  best  that  could  bo  devised.  The  story 
of  the  famous  *  Islands  voyage '  of  1597  rather  suggests 
that  even  a  really  strong  squadron  would  have  been  more 
efiicient  hcid  it  had  with  it  enough  troops  to  capture  the 
batteries  which  protected  the  harbours  in  which  the 
flota  found  safety  from  Essex  aud  Raleigh.  Still  it  is  clear 
that  the  error  lay  not  in  the  policy,  nor  with  the  com- 
manders, who,  on  the  whole,  did  fairly  well  with  the 
forces  at  their  disposal,  but  at  the  door  of  those  who 
settled  the  strength  of  the  force. 

Such  parsimony  not  unnaturally  tends  to  defeat  its 
own  ends;  and  Elizabeth,  who  never  seems  to  have 
realised  that  a  lavish  and  timely  outlay  would  be  eco- 
nomical in  the  long  run,  must  before  her  death  have 
spent  several  times  the  sum  which  might  have  sufficed 
to  secure  decisive  success.  The  heavy  and,  for  the  most 
part,  futile  expenditure  on  the  West  Indian  expedition  of 
1594r^95,  on  the  Cadiz  expedition  of  1596,  on  the  Islands 
voyage,  and  on  the  mobilisation  of  1599,  might  have 
been  averted  if  she  had  turaed  to  proper  account  the 
repulse  of  the  Armada.  Her  failure  to  strike  hard 
enough  in  1589,  her  neglect  to  do  anything  in  1590 
which  can  be  digniBed  with  the  name  of  *  striking,'  gave 
Spain  a  much-needed  breathing-space,  time  in  which 
to  recuperate,  to  fortify  the  West  Indian  and  Atlantic 
harbours,  and  to  build  up  a  navy.  It  was  from  this  new 
war-navy  of  Spain  that  Lord  Thomas  Howard  had  to 
fly  so  ignomiuiously  from  Flores  in  the  Azores  ;  it  was 
partly  because  the  West  Indian  ports  had  been  fortified 
and  prepared  against  attack  that  the  last  great  venture 
of  Drake  and  Hawkins  proved  so  disappointing  a  failure;* 
and,  if  the  work  begun  in  1588  had  been  properly  finished, 
Philip  would  never  have  been  able  to  throw  troops  and 
munitions  into  disaffected  Ireland  in  1601,  much  less  to 
contemplate  renewing  the  invasion  of  England  as  he  did 
in  1597  aud  1599. 

Mr  Corbett  has  perhaps  somewhat  overcoloured  his 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  Spain  in  the  later  stages  o£ 
the  war;  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  show  the  erroneousness' 


*  We  cannot  agre«  with  Mr  Oppenbeim's  view  as  to  the  fortification  of 
these  i)ort«.  He  seems  to  hold  thai  their  fortlilcalion  invited  attack,  and 
consequently  mode  them  sources  of  danger. 


^ 
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6f  the  ordinary  view  of  that  part  of  the  struggle,  he  is  a 
little  inclined  to  exaggerate  England'n  lack  of  success. 
For  example,  if  the  Cadiz  expedition  of  1596  does  to  some 
extent  desci-v^e  his  verdict  that,  *  of  all  the  queen's  offort« 
against  Spain,  none  went  further  to  justify  the  old 
reproach  that  all  she  did  was  rather  to  waken  than  to 
wejiken  her  enemy,*  that  st^itement  is  a  little  one-sided ; 
and  to  call  the  expedition  *  an  irretrievahle  miscarriage" 
goes  much  too  far.  It  was  a  crippling  hlow  to  Philip's 
reviving  power  as  well  as  to  his  prestige,  a  demonstration 
of  his  helplessness  as  well  iis  of  English  want  of  discipline 
and  organisation.  So  also  he  rather  exaggerates  the 
dangers  involved  in  the  growth  of  the  Spanish  naval 
power.  The  performances  of  the  collections  of  ships  got 
together  by  the  Adelautado  in  1597  and  1599 — they  hardly 
deserve  the  name  of  fleets — disclose  a  want  of  seaman- 
ship and  a  general  inefficiency  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Armada,  if,  indeed,  they  did  not  surpass  the  dolorous 
record  of  1588,  The  intention  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  performance.  Spanish  fleets  have  a  way  of  looking 
more  formidable  when  they  are  not  in  sight. 

Still  it  was  no  fault  of  Elizabeth  s  if  the  Spanish  navy 
was  not  capable  of  inflicting  serious  injury  on  England. 
She  had  given  it  every  encouragement  in  her  power  by 
neglecting  to  destroy  its  nascent  endeavours;  and  she 
had  the  less  excuse  for  her  failure  to  understand  how  to 
use  the  great  weapon  her  father  had  bequeathed  to  her, 
inasmuch  as  the  right  path  was  continually  being  pointed 
out.  But  she  Jiever  grasped  the  full  capacities  of  the 
force  at  her  disposal,  never  knew  her  own  strength  and 
her  adversary's  weakness,  never  realised,  as  Drake  and 
Walsingham  and  Essex  realised,  that  Spain's  apparent 
greatness  really  rested  on  unstable  foundations.  Mr  Cor- 
bett  has  urged  on  her  behalf  *  that  her  refusal  to  adopt 
a  more  active  and  vigorous  policy  was  really  advan- 
tageous, since  the  time  was  hardly  ripe  for  the  expansion 
for  which  so  many  were  anxious,  and  to  which  EIizal>eth 
and  the  ministers  she  trusted  were  the  chief  obstacles. 
It  may  have  been  well  that  the  movement  towards  expan- 
sion was  delayed  and  therefore  compelled  to  wait  and 
gather  strength ;  possibly  an  effort  at  colonisation  would 
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have  been  premature,  and  England  would  have  gathei 
the  fruits  of  the  overthrow  of  Spain  only  to  lose  th( 
to  France  or  to  the  Dutch.     Certainly  Elizabeth's  oi 
effective  answer  to  those  who,  like  Mr  Corbett,  believe" 
that    Drake's   'Counter-Armada*   policy  was    the    rig] 
course,  is  that  the  effort  to  fight  Spain  on  land  or  throQ| 
Portugal  would  have  been   too  much  for  the  resoui 
of  England,  that  England  was  not  ready  and  not  ri< 
enough  to  support  a  professional  army  like  those  gro^ 
up  on  the  Continent.     There  is  much  to  be  said  for  tl 
view;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  so  far  as  cxpen< 
ture  is  concerned,  much  of  the  4,000,000/.  which  from  fii 
to  last  Elizabeth  spent  on  her  military  expeditions  mij 
have  been  saved  had   it  been  more  systematically 
appositely  expended,  if  the  dictates  of  stratep^y  had 
considered  in  planning  the  scale  of  the  expeditions,  ai 
if  a  proper  organisation,  such  as  Essex  advocated,  hi 
existed  to  prepare  and  administer  them  according  to 
scientific  methods  of  the  day.     England   had  plenty 
good  soldiers  and  capable  ofiScers ;  what  was  needed 
more  method  in  making  use  of  them. 

Still,  if  the  resources  of  England  were  not  yet  suffici< 
for  the  simultaneous  waging  of  war  by  land  and  sea,  anc 
if  the  time  for  expansion  had  not  yet  arrived,  bo  that 
Elizabcth*s  irresolution  and  parsimony  were  blessings  in 
disguise,  that  hardly  makes  her  irresolution  moritonous, 
Elizabeth  was  less  far-sighted  than  the  strategists  who 
sought  in  vain  to  induce  her  to  adopt  a  logical  and  syste- 
matic scheme  of  operations.     Her  refusal  to  make  the 
efforts  her  '  men  of  war '  urged  upon  her  was  not  based 
on  any  principle — at  least  there  is  no  indication  that  she 
understood  what  far-reaching  effects  would  follow  from 
her  habit  of  never  following  a  consecutive  or  consistent 
policy — it  was  the  fruit  of  a  dislike  for  decided  measures 
and  of  a  reluctance  to  spend  money.     She  cannot  claim 
our  gratitude  for  having  acted  as  a  check  on  too  adven- 
tui'ous   statesmen  and  waxTiors,  because  that  was   not 
the  object  she  had  before  her.     She  might  as  well  shard 
the  credit  for  what  her  'men  of  war'  achieved  in  spite  of 
her  misguided  strategy  and  uneconomically  parsimonious 
administration.     No  one  can  reckon  to  his  credit  botb 
the  results  which  he  aimed  at  and   achieved,  and 
consequences  which  followed  from  his  actions  witl 
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his  having  aimed  at  them.  The  German  Emperor  has 
not  yet  designed  a  statue  to  the  true  regenerator  of 
modem  Prussia,  Napoleon  I. 

With  the  death  of  Elizabeth  one  reaches  a  period 
\^hich,  *  at  first  sight.'  seems  almost  more  '  barren  of  im- 
portance and  significance'  than  any  other  in  our  naval 
history.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  James  I  was  to  bring  to 
a  close  the  war  with  Spain.  The  peace  was  far  from 
being  popular  "with  the  seamen,  who  saw  all  that  they 
had  fought  for  given  up,  and  a  lucrative  employment 
brought  to  a  close.  But  the  peace  proved  lasting ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  disastrous  expeditions  to  Cadiz 
and  Rochcllo  in  1627  and  1628,  the  navy  and  its  afiPairs 
were  relegated  to  the  oblivion  which  is  too  often  their 
lot,  until  the  thunder  of  Tromp*8  guns  off  Dover  ushered 
in  the  great  struggle  with  tlie  Dutch.  But  the  period  is 
not  really  as  barren  as  it  seems.  Mr  Corbett  has  shown 
that  in  it  are  to  be  found  the  first  steps,  tentative,  indeed, 
and  half  forgotten,  of  that  estabUshment  of  England's 
naval  power  as  a  permanent  factor  in  the  Mediterranean 
which  ho  has  so  brilliantly  and  convincingly  described  in 
his  latest  volumes ;  *  and  the  chapters  that  Mr  Oppen- 
heim  has  devoted  to  the  reigus  of  James  I  and  his 
unhappy  heir  are  of  great  interest  and  value. 

One  legacy  the  Elizabethan  ago  left  to  the  Stewarts, 
which  even  they  did  not  fail  to  appreciate.  James  and  his 
son  understood  far  better  than  Elizabeth  the  importance 
of  sea-power  to  England ;  they  knew  that  the  measure  of 
the  strength  and  efficiency  of  their  fleets  was  the  measure 
of  their  means  of  influencing  the  affairs  of  Eui-ope ;  and 
they  fully  believed  themselves  to  be  doing  their  duty  by 
the  navy,  and  to  be  keeping  up  its  strength.  It  is  per- 
haps the  most  striking  proof  of  their  unfitness  to  govern 
England  that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  naval  history 
of  their  reigns  should  be  such  a  melancholy  record  of 
failures  and  scandals,  of  lax  administration,  inefficiency, 
and  dishonesty.  The  pride  which  James  took  in  his  fleet 
and  in  his  claim  to  bo  'iSovereign  of  the  Seas  *  did  not  pro- 
vent  the  navy  from  falling  into  so  bad  a  condition  through 
the  maladministration  of  Sir  Bobert  Mansell,  the  un- 
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worthy  and  incompetent  adherent  of  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, that  there  would  soon  liave  boon  no  navy  to  reform 
but  for  the  energy  and  zeal  of  Cranfield  and  Coke  and 
their  colleagues  on  the  commission  appointed  by  Bucking- 
ham's influence  in  1618  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
fleet.  A  study  of  the  record  of  administrative  incapacity 
and  disorders  which  were  so  glaringly  illustrated  by  the 
flascoes  at  Cadiz  and  Rochelle  will  bring  home  to  Mr 
Oppenheim's  readers  the  real  meaning  of  Stewart  govern- 
ment by  prerogative  when  judged  by  the  test  of  facts, 

Charles  I  undoubtedly  spent  on  the  fleet  the  funds 
raised  by  the  ship-money  writs ;  and,  '  allowing  for  his 
naiTow  intelligence  and  vacillating  temperament,*  he 
'  showed  more  persistence  and  continuity  of  design  in  the 
government  of  the  navy  than  in  any  other  of  his  regal 
duties ' ;  but  his  good  intentions  could  no  more  suffice  to 
secure  efliciency  than  the  *  oration '  from  the  royal  lips, 
which  Jamos  had  considered  a  sufficient  punishment  for 
offenders  found  guilty  of  peculation,  could  effectually 
check  corruption  and  malversation.  Charles  was  heavily 
punished  for  his  neglect  to  enforce  honest  and  efficient 
administration.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that 
the  fleet  for  which  he  had  done,  according  to  his  lights, 
so  much  should  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  his  do\A'nfall.  The  result  of  the  adherence  of 
the  fleet  to  the  side  of  the  Parliament  is  an  aspect  of  the 
Civil  War  which  has  hardly  received  adequate  attention. 
It  was  of  enormous  importance  and  would  well  repay  a 
careful  examuiation.  Mr  Opponheims  few  remarks  on 
the  subject  point  out  how  dearly  Charles  paid  for  hia 
neglect  of  the  just  claims  of  the  seamen. 

'  On  sea  as  on  land  his  misdeeds  followed  hiui  liouie.  In  the 
days  of  his  power  ho  had  been  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  men 
who  perished  that  he  might  attempt  to  be  great.  In  1642  the 
sailors  were  deaf  to  hia  commands/ 

In  a  subsequent  article  we  hope  to  carry  on  the  story  of 
the  British  navy  through  the  Protectorate  and  the  Res- 
toration to  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  and  the  establish* 
ment  of  our  position  as  a  Mediterranean  Power. 
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that,  however  changeftd  ihol^Blit^tfei 
remained  the  same — large,  nolde.  wet 
possible  to  gather  into  one  roora  all  the 
knew  him,  the  htunble  and  the  iDaBtrioai^  Ibb  old 
and  his  recent  acquaintance,  it  would  prafattblj  be  Cound 
that  most  of  thorn  would  differ  in  their  aeoomiti  of  what 
be  was»  but  that  all  would  agree  in  ooe  thing — on  im- 
pression of  ordered  goodness,  qoiet  and  profound,  and  of 
great  spiritual  diHtinction. 

This  was  indeed  the  basis  of  his  being,  that  his  gifts 
and  his  humours,  his  brilliant  and  delicate  wit,  his 
fastidious  taste,  his  sensitiveness  and  his  impatience  were 
alike  inexorably  submitted  to  his  lofty  religious  standard. 
That  standard  was  never  betrayed  for  a  moment  by  any 
sally  of  his  wit,  however  sudden — a  fact  which  was 
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moral  victory  in  a  nature  so  spontaneous  and  so  mobile. 
And  it  was  precisely  the  union  of  steady  moral  intensity 
Mrith  elfin  quickness  which  made  the  fascination  of  his 
personality.  To  those  who  knew  him  his  mouth  expressed 
this  blending  of  elements  as  truly  as  if  it  had  been  a  fine 
and  flexible  instrument  responding  to  an  in\dsiblo  touch. 
Firm  it  was  and  whimsical,  whether  closed  in  meditation^ 
or  open — the  imder-lip  protruding — to  dart  forth  some 
■winged  quip,  or  half  shut  while  he  listened  to  music,  as  if 
he  were  inhaling  the  beauty  that  he  loved.  It  was  tho 
mouth  of  an  actor,  the  mouth  of  a  sober  student,  tho 
mouth  of  a  self -controlled  man.  It  distracted  the  paintcra 
to  whom  he  sat  and  caused  the  failure  of  nearly  all  his 
poi*traits.  '  The  mouth  is  not  at  all  like/  complained  a 
friend  to  whom  he  showed  a  picture  recently  completed. 
'  No,'  replied  he,  *  the  poor  artist  was  only  seeking  the 
bubble  reputation  at  the  Canons  mouth';  and  better 
ai-tists  than  this  one  might  have  sought  long  and  sought 
in  A'ain, 

AKred  Aingor  came  of  a  French  Huguenot  family,  and 
had  something  of  a  Frenchman's  secret  of  being  serious 
without  being  solemn,  for  the  moral  gift  of  which  we 
have  spoken  never  led  him  into  moralising,  even  though 
it  underlay  all  that  he  thought  and  felt — his  habits,  his 
literary  criticism,  his  acting,  his  very  wit. 

*  In  the  hands  of  a  Hood  *  (ho  writes,  and  tho  saying  applies 
equally  to  himself), '  the  pun  becomes  an  element  in  liis  fancy, 
his  Immour,  his  ethical  teaching,  even  his  jjathos,  Aa  ordi- 
narily experienced,  the  pun  is  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
these  things.  It  could  not  dwell  mth  them  in  one  house. 
Hood  saw,  and  was  the  fli-st  to  show  that  tho  pun  might 
become  oven  their  handmaid,  and  in  this  confidence  dared  to 
use  it  often  in  his  serious  poems,  when  ho  was  conveying 
some  moral  truth  or  expressing  some  profound  human  emo- 
tion. •  ,  .  He  never  hesitated  to  make  the  pun  minister  to 
higher  ends,  and  vindicate  its  right  to  a  shai'e  in  quickening 
men*s  best  sympathies,* 

This  roferenco  to  the  moral  side  of  life  and  art,  this 
acute  moral  perception,  was  an  essential  part  of  his 
character.  It  helps  to  explain  much  that  might  other- 
wise bewilder.  To  the  world  at  large  it  seemed  surprising 
that  Canon  Ainger,  tho  wit,  tho  artist,  the  man  of  letters, 


^Oewas  a  minister  before  all  else ;  tbis  was  liis 
it  intact  until  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  the  real 
surprise  lay  in  his  manner  of  filling  all  those 
vrhich  so  delighted  society.     He  had  fleeting 
youthful   visions   of  the   stage   and   the   law, 
ily  dissolved  by  delicate  health  and  other  considera- 
it  early  in  his  Cambridge  days  Frederick  Dcnison 
[[took  possession  of  his  soul,  and  tlie  undergraduate 
that  the  Church  was  the  one  place  for  him — a 
fresh  and  as  true  to  him  on  the  last  day  of  his 
I  on  the  first. 
vps  this  attitude  of  his  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
faith  of  the  Church  of  England  came  to  him  as 
»n,  for  he  was  brought  up  in  a  Unitarian  atmo- 
id  had  been  taken  to  a  Unitarian  Church — the 
Church  of  the  forties — which  left  his  expansive 
ttisfied ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  went  to  school 
m   thtit  he  attended   Anglican   services.      They 
him  a  revelation  of  the  beauty,  the  warmth, 
lal   discipline  he  craved  for;    and    upon  the 
natiu'e  of  the   Christian   revelation,  upon   the 
tie  with  Christ  as  the  means  of  realising  God 
ig  by  His  laws,  the  whole  of  his  religion  was 
fe  had  found  his  spirituiil  refuge  in  a  good  day, 
fresh  inspiration  and  vitality  in  the  Church, 
woke  up  to  the  deadnoss  of  things  and  deter- 
livo  force  to  old  forms — a  day  in  which 
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onwards.  Nay,  we  should  rather  say  seven,  for  there  is  a 
letter  from  him  at  that  ago  to  a  little  playmate,  *  Jocky,* 
which  shows  all  the  essential  tastes  that  ho  still  kept 
sixty  yeai*s  after. 

•  I  should  like  you  to  como  and  seo  mo  very  much,  for  I 
have  got  a  very  nice  studio  to  take  all  my  friends  in  when 
we  want  to  have  a  little  private  conversation,  I  have  got  a 
statue  and  sonic  very  fine  oil-paintings  in  it,  and  a  reatlLng- 
desk  and  a  pair  of  globes.  ...  I  have  just  finished  writing  a 
book,  which  I  have  called  "Rambles  in  Wales";  it  has  H 
pages  in  it.  You  shall  read  it  when  you  come  here.  I  havo 
got  a  delightful  book  called  the  "Rejected  Addresses."  I 
have  read  it  tlu*ough  a  great  many  times.  I  tliink  you  woidd 
like  it  too.' 

The  last  sentence  was  charact-eristic  of  him  at  every 
age.  The  'I  think  you  would  like  it  too'  always  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  abstract  student.  Whenever 
he  enjoyed  a  book  ho  wanted  to  eommunicato  it  to 
others,  confident  that  it  woidd  bring  them  the  samo 
happiness  it  brought  to  him.  And  yet  he  was  a  scholar 
of  letters,  demanding  due  space  and  solitude,  though  he 
changed  with  quicksilver  speed  according  to  his  mood — 
now  from  scholar  into  actor,  now  from  actor  into 
dreamer,  and  again  from  dreamer  into  Ariel,  or  some 
Shakespearean  spirit  of  *  music  in  the  air.*  From  his 
childhood  he  was  music-haunted.  Sometimes  he  would 
sing,  BoinetinieH  he  would  whistle ;  and  his  schoolmates, 
who  called  him  the  'Whistling  Boy,'  gathered  round  his 
slight  form  as  he  mounted  a  table  to  whistle  to  them. 
Those  who  in  recent  years  heard  him  whistle  Schubert's 
songs  know  that  ho  had  not  lost  this  sweet-toned  power, 
and  they  could  the  inoro  easily  realise  his  description  of 
himself  as  a  country  curate,  cheering  his  long  tramps  by 
making  the  muddy  lanes  resound  to  the  melodies  of  his 
well-beloved  composer. 

This  unity  of  his  from  first  to  last  bound  all  the  years 
together  and  equalised  the  different  ages  for  him,  lending 
him  sedateness  when  he  was  young  and  keeping  him 
young  to  the  end.  Perhaps  this  staid  conservative  habit 
helped  to  make  him  such  a  devotee  of  association,  of 
habits,  of  known  friends  and  known  surroundings,  con- 
tent to  live  without  travel  or  stir ;  evoked  in  him  too  the 
•  moderate  Tory/  so  surprising  to  find  side  by  side  with 
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le  fantastic  artist.    For  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that 

mind  less  modeiii  than  his  would  be  difficult  to  meet. 

Re   paid   little   heed   to   niodei*n    ideas,   not  because  he 

wanted  to  avoid  them,  but  because  he  did  not  caro  for 

them.     His  limitations,  no  doubt,  had  their  drawbacks ; 

but  they  lent  him  that  fine  literary  flavour  which  linked 

^tiini  on  to  old   traditions  and  enriched   him  with  a  few 

^■Bcy    prejudices    that    strengthened,    even    when    they 

^narrowed,    his    literary  vision.      His   conservatism   was 

Vft  matter  of  temperament  rather  than  belief;  and  from 

politics  he  always  kept  aloof.    *I  see/  he  wrote  when  he 

was  nineteen,  '  that is  a  moderate  Tory  ;  and  unless 

n  man  is  to  be  of  no  party,  which  in  impossible,  I  suppose 
he  had  better  be  that  than  anything.'  This  statement, 
^markable  at  a  time  of  life  when  nearly  eveiybody  is  a 
idical,  equally  expressed  his  view  at  any  moment  of 
his  career.  Much  the  same,  his  old  friends  aver,  might 
to  Bald  of  his  looks  as  of  his  character. 

'The  face  never  altered'  (writes  one  of  them),  *nor  the  gait, 
lor  the  circular  Hwiiig  out  of  the  left  arm,  nor  the  tossing 
•k  of  the  lock  tliat  would  fall  fonvai-d,  nor  the  quick,  bird- 
:e  turn  of  the  bead.  Time  had  no  i>ower  over  the  steady 
>lue  eyes,  nor  ou  their  glint  of  merrimeut.  heralding  the 
expressive  t^vitch  of  the  mouth  as  it  delivered  some  sportful 
jest  or  caustic  comment/ 

The  fact  was  that  his  appearance  could  hardly  change 
because  his  presence  was  almost,  as  it  were,  incorpfu*eal. 
Bound  his  cradle  he  had  heard  Hho  horns  of  elEand 
faintly  blowing';  and  his  body  seemed  but  the  frail  and 
fanciful  sheath  pierced  by  his  flaKhing  spirit.  Iii  his 
youth  it  appeared  hardly  to  count.  He  writes  to  a  friend 
in  Cambridge  days  to  disclaim  his  need  of  a  whole  bed 
to  himself. 

*  In  the  course  of  my  chequered  career  I  have  slept  at  different 
tiniCH  under  a  sofa,  in  an  arm-chair,  before  the  turf  fire  in  a 
Highland  cottage.  Once  while  i-eadlng  in  my  bedroom  I  fell 
asleep  over  the  back  of  the  bed  and  was  foiind  the  next 
morning  hanging  in  tlmt  position  like  fine  things  airing.  ...  I 
think*  (he  writes  elsewhere  in  his  first  tei-m)  'you  would  have 
smiled  to  see  me  this  murniug  in  chapel  in  a  white  surplice 
which  the  whole  imlversity  wears  on  Sundaj's  and  saints' 
days,  and  gives  one  the  ajipearance  of  an  angel  just  got  out 
of  bed.* 
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That  description  held  good  of  himself  in  the  later  dajj 
at  the  Temple. 

His  looks  helped  his  genius  for  acting ;  indeed  thej 
seemed  to  be  created  by  it.  There  was  apparently  no 
moment  of  his  life  -when  he  did  not  act.  Ue  was  at  school 
with  the  sons  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  from  boyhood 
onwards  took  part  in  the  plays  written  by  Dickens,  and 
acted  by  hun  and  his  children,  together  with  a  choice 
company  of  coUejigues,  every  j'car  at  Tavistock  House. 
It  was  Alfred  Ainger's  performance  that  on  one  of  these 
occasions  caused  Thackeray  to  fall  off  his  chair  with 
inextinguishable  laughter ;  for  the  quahty  of  his  im- 
personations waa  unlike  anything  else.  They,  doubtless, 
bore  the  stamp  of  Dickens — of  Alfred  Wigan  too,  and 
Compton,  and  Robson,  each  one  of  whom  he  delighted  to 
study.  Reading  £lia  upon  Munden  and  the  gallant  grace 
of  Dicky  Suet  reminds  one  of  the  swift,  indeHble  charm, 
of  the  pith  and  the  kindliness  of  Ainger  s  comedy.  Above 
all,  the  clear-cut  form  which  was  the  distinction  of  his 
art  united  him  to  the  older  tradition.  But  he  was  not 
the  result  of  that,  or  of  any  other  tradition;  he  was* 
first  and  foremost,  himself.  His  acting,  like  his  ^\^t,  like 
his  writing,  was — if  such  an  expression  be  allowable — a 
masterpiece  of  creative  criticism.  It  was  both  text  and 
comment.  His  looks  and  his  gestures  became  those  of 
the  character  ho  was  jilaying,  even  when  he  stood  up  in 
a  drawing-room  in  his  oi'dinary  clerical  coat ;  but,  while 
his  mind  seemed  absorbed  in  that  of  the  person  in 
question,  it  continued  to  flash  lucidly  upon  you  his  own 
private  judgment  of  that  person — to  mock,  to  pity,  or  to 
love  him.  He  might  be  the  deaf  old  sexton,  formerly 
acted  by  Dickens  in  his  •Mrs  Nightingale's  Diary,*  an 
ancient  creature,  only  semi-conscious,  already  more  than 
half  of  the  earth  ;  or  the  rambling  old  lady  in  the  same 
play,  lost  in  the  mazes  of  her  own  verbal  promiscuousness, 
into  whom  the  sexton  changed  in  a  flash ;  or  Monsieur 
Tourbillon,  the  French  master,  in  •  To  Parents  and 
Guardians*;  or  the  victim  of  the  old  Scotch  lady  who 
would  not  die,  in  his  favourite  poem,  *  The  Annuity ' ;  • 
or  Falstaff,  or  an  infinitely  freakish,  infinitely  sad  fool  in 
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Shakespeare.  Or  else  he  would  transform  himself  into 
■ooieihing  observed  in  daily  life — a  pathetic  monkey 
nesiUng  against  an  organ-grinder  for  warmth^  a  donkey 
enjoying  his  freedom*  a  parrot  drawing  a  cork«  or,  in  old 
Cambridge  days,  into  a  fellow  undergraduate  ^vho  was 
iront  to  drop  hia  books  while  be  looked  up  at  the  clock 
in  Trinity  Hall — a  perforuiance  which  used  to  set  his 
ebllegB  in  a  roar,  the  nubject  of  his  imitation  among  the 
rest  In  all  such  renderings  it  was  the  graceful  malice, 
the  controlled  exuberance,  the  fancy  based  on  reality  that 
charmed  the  ear  and  mind. 

His  readings  of  Shakespeare  began  while  he  was  still 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  continued  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

•It  was  in  "Twelfth  \ight"*  (writes  one  who  heard  those 
fixst  rea^ngs)  *  that  ho  showed  the  full  fervour  of  liis  inter- 
pratatioa.    Sir  Andrew  Agaecheek  vraa  after  no  one  except 
Shakespeare,  out  of  whose  pagres  he  sprang  alive.  •  .  .  What 
admirable  fooling  it  was !    What  a  wealth  of  suggestion ! 
Your  mind*s  eye  saw  the  loose-him^,  limp,  shambling  figure. 
Tou  noted   the  almost  pathetic  attempts  at   repartee ;    the 
haunting  suspicion  that  they  missed  fire;  the  feeble  rallying 
to  the  attitude  of  what  was  almost,  but  not  quite,  conceit ; 
the  occasional  gleams  of  self-knowledge,  all  unavailing  for 
guidance  or  encouragement,  leaving  only  the  power  to  depress 
that  weakly  body  and  flickering  mind — all  this,  and  all  the  ao 
iuch  more  in  the  *'  foolish  Knight,"  lived  and  moved  before 
rou,  stirring  you  to  laughter — and  to  pity.     For  in  all  A.  A-'s 
renderings  there  was  (once  more  to  x>ervert  the  trite  quota- 
tion) that  ^  touch  of  nature  *'  that  "  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.'*     The   images  presented   to  your  mental  view  were  all 
from  "gentle  Shakesjjeare"  cut,  as  an  engraver  copies  from 
an  artist.     Stephano  might  be  brutal,  bat  he  was  loyal  to  the 
**  poor  monster.**    Dr  Caius  might  be  fussy  and  tiresome,  but 
yon  felt  he  was  an  alien,  whose  learning  and  common-setise 
were  not  discerned  by  his  Windsor  neighbours  through  his 
broken  English,  though  tlie  ridicule  of  his  wooing  might  be 
borne  ^vith  for  the  sake  of  a  substantial  jointure.  .  .  .  This 
sympathy  he  allowed  to  put  him  at  some  disadvantage  in 
Jacques,  whose  inherent  rascality  he  appreciated  but  did  not 
fully  exprees*    He  wrote  a  jxiper  justifying  his  view  of  the 
cbaiacter/ 

As  time  went  on,  such  readings,  both  in  public  and  in 
private,  became  zuore  frequenti    The  happy  parifihiouers 
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of  the  remote  village  in  Staffordshire  where  he  wna 
curate  for  a  while  constantly  enjoyed  them,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  means  of  spiritual  education  that  he.  as  their 
pastor,  believed  in.  No  less  enviable  were  the  inmates 
of  the  Collegiate  School  at  Sheffield,  where,  after  his 
curacy,  he  acted  for  almost  three  years  as  assistant-master. 
His  exertions  were  not  without  a  strain  upon  himself. 

•I  ought  to  apologise'  (he  writes  to  a  lady)  'for  running  away 
in  such  haste  the  other  evening;  but  I  was  "colded"  and 
tired ;  and,  moreover,  the  reaction  ou  my  spirits  after  reading 
tnigcdy  is  so  peculiar  that  I  am  wholly  dazed  and  unfit  for 
society.  For  the  time  being,  the  lictitious  life  is  immeasur- 
ably more  real  to  me  than  the  living  life  aroimd  me.' 

This  was  written  not  long  after  he  obtained  the  Reader- 
ship at  the  Temple — a  post  which  he  got  straight  from 
the  ShofBeld  school  on  the  meritslof  his  beautiful  reading. 
In  later  life  the  strain  increased,  and  he  liked  to  have 
music — the  suggestive  Schumann  for  choice — played  to 
him  to  put  him  in  the  mood  for  his  impersonations. 
But  excitement  always  carried  him  through  and  lent 
him  marvellous  vitality. 

In  all  such  mattei^s  of  creative  criticism,  in  the  quality 
and  sensitiveness  of  his  originahty,  he  was  born  of  the 
Charles  Lamb  race  and  belonged  by  nature  to  Lamb's 
Thursday  evenings.  And  ho  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
set  in  the  right  framework  for  his  character.  From  the 
moment  that  he  gained  the  Readership,  the  Temple 
claimed  him  for  her  own — not  alone '  her  polished  comers  * 
within,  but  her  outer  courts ;  the  Benchers*  Hall,  the 
legal  purlieus  that  he  loved  (for  the  law  never  eeiised  to 
fascinate  him,  and  ho  delighted  in  the  ttilk  of  lawyers), 
the  many  unexpected  coniers,  Goldsmith's  tomb  near 
the  church,  all  the  urban  calm  of  the  place,  with  the 
roaring  traffic  of  the  Strand  at  a  stone's  throw.  The 
Temple  is  still  one  of  the  few  places  left  for  habits  to  grow 
up  in ;  and  Canon  Ainger  was  made  for  habits.  Here 
every  one  knew  him  and  he  knew  every  one  :  the  old 
porter,  for  whom  he  so  often  took  sandwiches,  pretending 
that  he  wanted  them  himself ;  the  vergers,  the  ijlumbei-s 
on  the  church  roof,  the  Gorman  bandsmen  whom  he  tried 
to  persuade  to  play  Schubert,  the  newsboy  from  whom 
he  regiUarly  bought  his  evening  paper,  and  who,  wheQ 
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^with  such  enjoynicot  to  an  old 
B^re,  from  1873  to  the  last  one  of  bis  lif • 
^mD  his  g;ood  stones  of  the 
r  careful  to  poet  with  hi^  own  hea^ 
things,  but  they  made  the  happfriMW  of 
His  wit  no  less  than  hie  figure 
bis  setting  and  with  the 
often  cheered.  Many  of  his 
torrent  coin,  like  the  *  no  flowers,  by  request  * — his  eom- 
ment  upon  the  style  of  the  *  Dictiomaxy  of  X&tioiiAl  Bio- 
graphy,* made  at  the  dinner  in  its  honour.  Many  otbecs 
I  were  bom  of  the  moment,  of  the  fortuitous  colli^Qci  of 
Words;  and  their  aptness  when  applied  gave  thezn  an 
exhiLii*ating  power  too  ephemeral  for  reproduction. 
The  charm  that  ho  lent  them  was  often  a  personal  one, 
dependent  on  the  dart  of  his  eye»  the  gesture  of  his 
hands,  as  he  uttered  them.  On  one  occasion  at  a  dinner- 
party he  spilt  some  vdne  upon  the  table.  *You  would 
never  have  expected  me  to  show  such  disrespect  for 
the  cloth,'  he  at  oneo  said  apologetically  to  his  hostess. 
Catastrophes  at  meal-times  seem  to  have  especially  drawn 
forth  his  wit.  Tliere  is  a  record  of  a  luncheon  when  the 
black  dress  of  a  guest  of  his  suffered  from  an  accident 
with  some  of  Crosse  and  Blackwell*s  pickles. 

•  They've  spilt  all  her  pickles — 
How  great  is  her  loss  t 
They  don't  uult  her  Block  well, 


And  so  she  is  Cross. 
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Thus  he  oxclairaod  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  No 
less  prompt  was  his  rejoinder  one  day  when  some  one 
told  him  that  her  dressmaker  lived  next  door  to  Spencer 
Wells,  the  surgeon. 

*  Next  to  Mr  Si^ncer  Wells, 
Madame  Whit9  the  modisto  dwolla. 
The  reason  why — are  you  a  guesser  ? 
Next  to  the  surgeon  comes  the  dresser/ 

His  perception  of  hidden  analoj^ies  seemed  to  spring 
from,  words  almost  before  the  speaker  had  finished  with 
thorn.  *  Ainger  s  last  (quite  private),'  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  Cambridge  days.  '  One  of  our  men  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  had  discovered  that  our  classical  lecturer 
uses  a  translation  in  class.  "Ab,"  I  replied,  "the  ass 
knoweth  its  masters  crib*'  (vide  first  lesson  of  last 
Sunday  morning),*  Indeed,  throughout  his  letters,  of 
whatever  period,  there  occur  verbal  quips  which  lose 
life  when  taken  out  of  their  context ;  or,  even  if  they 
can  stand  alone,  they  seem  to  need  his  presence  to 
quicken  them.  In  1892,  when  the  Liberals  had  come  in 
by  only  forty-two  votes  :  *  The  G.O.M..'  he  says,  *  will  try 
to  bear  his  moderate  majority  with  forty-twod.'  And 
more  recently,  of  a  young  friend  at  Oxford :   *  I  hope,' 

he  wrote,  *  that will  do  well  in  his  coming  exam., 

and  that,  as  the  apostle  (all  but)  said,  his  "moderations" 
will  be  known  unto  all  men.'  His  wit,  like  all  wit  that 
lasts,  had  an  ntmt)sphere  of  humour.  He  gave  the  most 
unexpected  turn  to  any  subject  that  came  up.  Talking, 
for  instance,  of  an  impecunious  gentleman  who  had 
married  a  coloured  heiress  and  did  not  get  on  with  her, 
•It  seems  a  pity,'  he  remarked,  'that  he  should  quarrel 
with  his  broad  and  Initter,  even  though  it  is  brown.' 
He  said  things  as  quietly  as  if  he  were  making  a  bare 
statement,  giving  no  sign  of  fun  except  by  a  shooting 
gleam  from  his  eyes. 

His  fun,  however  personal,  was  always  forgiven  him 
indeed  he  never  really  gave  offence.    There  was  a  famoi 
occasion  in  his  young  days,  at  a  time  when  Dr  Cumminj 
was  making  himself  conspicuous  by  his  constant  announce- 
ments that  the  last  day  was  at  hand,  especially  in  his 
book   '  The  Great  Tribulation.'     One  evening  Ainger  was 
amusing  his  company  by  a  *  chronicle  song '  about  this 
personage. 
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The  eminent  Low  Church  divine 
HVho  Is  putting  us  up  to  a  proximate  ei^m^ 
And  tells  ns  without  any  ha-ing  or  humming 
What  a  rety  grreat  Tribolatioti  is — Coming,* 

So  it  ran.  But  jost  after  the  perfortner  had  finished 
this  rerse  and  passed  to  the  next,  'into  the  brighter 
light  around  the  piano  a  figure  emerged  from  the  com- 
panuive  gloom.  It  was  the  Doctor,  who  took  the  matter 
nndbly  and  good-humouredlj.*  We  may  hope  that  he 
viuaLso  amused. 

It  most  not  be  imagined  that  bo  always  comscated. 

ffis  talk  \ra9  often  quiet  and  grave,  but  even  when  he 

ipoke  of  common  things  it  never  lacked  fonn.     And  he 

ms  a  good  listener.     When  he  was  not  inclined  to  emit 

much  himself  he  was  interested  in  the  things  that  were 

aaid  and  the  ]>eople  whom  he  met,  and  liked  to  make  cir- 

romspect   enquiries  about  them.      It  was  inevitable  too 

tiiat  his  highly-strong  nature  should  have  its  moods.     If 

his  company  were  at  all  uncongenial  or  even  unfamiliar  to 

him,  if  he  were  pressed  to  read  or  expected  to  jest,  if  his 

taste  or  bis  fastidious  ear  for  language  wrere  offended* 

he  would  shut  himself  up  in  a  silence  which  he  himself 

seemed  powerless  to  break.     Short  of  these  alarming 

moments,  he  would  sometiines  appear  almost  formal  if 

the  society  he  Tras   in   did   not   stimulate   him — though 

what    would    stimulate    him    it    waa    difficult    to    say ; 

,     oftener  than  not  it  was  the  preseoee  of  rather  dull  or 

l^^b}^  people  whom  he  delighted  to  cheer  and  amuse.     This 

Hbensitiveness  occasionally  gave  the  impression  of  caprice, 

BbecauBe  its  cause  was  generally  imperceptible  except  by 

those  who  knew  him  well ;    but   the  cause  was  always 

^ihere,  and  he  w^as  never  fickle  in  his  likings. 

^b      One  of  the  distinctions  of  his  wit  was  his  power  over 

^BMtetions,  his  swift  adaptation  of  them  to  his  needs. 

^^Hbb  of  poetry  and  of  prose  altered  to  his  will ;  stories, 

Qoiiaeiise*rhymea,   were    brought    forth    at  a   moment's 

notice  and  were  often  taken  for  his  own.     Nor  did  this 

impair  his  originality ;  it  seemed  rather  to  show  him  as 

a  resourceful   adnfiinistrator  of   wit — a  bom    editor  of 

other  men's  sayings  as  well  as  a  producer  of  his  own. 

In  his  jests,  as  in  all  else,  he  was  a  critic     To  preach, 

outatde  a   pulpit,  bored    him ;    but    he   often   conveyed 

ferioas  criticism  of  life  in  a  quip  or  an  adage.     'Shak- 

X  2 
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spoare*  (bo  wrote  in  his  commonplace  book)  *  eaid  "  Brevity 
is  tbe  soul  of  wnfc";  our  age  reads  "levity."*  Or,  in  the 
tome  little  volume :  *  Blaekstone  says  that  idiota  cannot 
inarrj'.  How  frequently  is  this  law  evaded!'  In  con* 
versation,  as  in  writing,  he  would  frequently  avoid  solemn 
discussions  on  the  fashionable  book  of  the  moment,  or 
hit  off  some  exaggeration  he  had  noticed  by  a  sudden 
rhyme  or  a  spicy  phrase.  His  dissatisfactions  also  often 
evaporated  in  verse. 

'Last  Sunday*  (he  wiites)  'the  coughing  in  church  was  some- 
thing terrible,  I  deeply  regret  tlaat  its  effect  upon  myself 
was  even  woi*se,  for  I  pulled  out  my  pencil  and  produced  the 

followiug; — 

Tlw  Plaint  of  the  Poor  Preaaher. 
(Iniluenza-time.) 
*  Your  pity  not  in  vain  we  seek 

Who  serve  beneath  your  paiidh  steeples ; 
Our  own  coughs  plague  us  all  the  week. 
And  on  the  Sunday — other  people's/ 

We  add  another  sally  in  his  lighter  vein, 

*  To  Dr ,  who  seyids  wie  his  df'^mas. 

Oh !  doctor,  finding  ever  f i-esh 

Employments  for  thy  cruel  mood — 
Tliy  ether-spray  to  freeze  our  flesh. 

Thy  tragedies  to  freeze  our  blood. 

Thank  God,  I  stand  in  need  of  neither ; 

And  yet.  were  I  my  mind  to  say, 
If  I  must  be  the  prey  of  either, 

I  think  I'd  be  the  other's-^j'oj/.' 

Ho  could  not  have  pronounced  more  finally  had  he 
written  a  long  review.  Nor,  had  ho  penned  a  serious 
article  on  '  stage  realism,*  could  ho  have  given  more 
forcible  criticism  than  is  conveyed  by  his  poem,  written 
upon  the  introduction  of  a  hansom  cab  on  the  Drury  Lane 
boards— the  progenitor  of  many  such  stage  prodigies. 

On  the  real  ^ Hansoin  Cab*  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
(In  the  *  Streets  of  London.') 
*  Ho !  for  Art  and  Education  ;      | 
Ho !  for  Progress  {k  la  crab). 
Have  you  heard  the  new  sensation  ? 
Have  you  seen  the  Hansom  Cab  V 
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Never,  Dmry,  waa  thy  stage  meMit 

For  this  "  moet  onldiidefft"  stmh, 
Tliey  have  offered  an  eagagement 

To  a  Cabman— ami  his  Cab. 

Wliere  we've  wept  with  Juliet's  sadness, 

Ueard  MereuCio  at  Qoeen  Mab, 
Where  we've  nsarkcd  Ophelia's  madnesi^. 

There  to-day  "3  a  Hansom  Cab. 

Here  we've  seen  the  hags  appalling 

Make  the  gmel  "  thick  and  slab  " ; 
Here  we've  heard  King  Richartl  calUng 

For  a  horse — but  not  a  Cab. 

Gone  Sir  Toby.  Slender,  Shallow, 

Launce,  with  stony-hearted  Crab, 
8hakspeare's  touch  e*en  cnrs  could  hallow ; 

Not  e'en  his  a  Hansom  Cab. 

Touchstone,  Trinculo,  all  vanished ; 

Hushed  the  jester's  fluent  gab; 
"  For  oh  I  the  Hobby-horse  "  is  vanished : 
Modem  taste  demands — the  Cab. 

Close  the  idle  panorama  ! 

All  is  gone ;  and  on  a  slab 
Let  us  write,  "  Here  lie^  the  Drania^ 

Knocked  down  by  a  Hunsom  Oih." ' 

Most  of  his  verses  wore  written  for  private  delecta- 
tion ;   a  few  appeared  in  *  Punch.*     Ho  luid,  however,  a 
much  more  fruitful,  if  a  less  direct  connexion  with  that 
periodical.     The  kind  gods  of  fun  and  friendship  brought 
bim  and  Du  Maurier  together.     It  was  in  1S75,  while  he 
was  Reader  at  the  Temple   and  when  both  wei^  living 
at  Hampstead ;  and   from   that  time  until  his  •  beloved 
artist'  died  they  were  the  closest   collaborators,  Ainger 
(•Tour  own  Canon/  as  ho  signed  himself)  providing  jokes 
for  Du  Maurier  to  illustrate  in  *  Punch,*    It  gave  a  deOnito 
purpose  to  his  gift  for  collecting  good  stories  and  for  his 
paternal  love  of  them  when  collected  ;  and  most  of  the 
witticisms   of   those   palmy   days   of  *  Punch'  were 
ebncocted  by  the  two  friends,  generally  while  they  and 
their  dogs  walked  round.Hampstead  Heath  pond — as  they 
often  did  twice  a  day  for  nearly  twelve  years — till  the 
Canon   removed  to  the  Temple.     They  discussed  every 
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Icind  of  topic;  and  not  tlio  least  interoating  ilistincUoTT 
of  their  intercourse  was  the  utter  divergence  of  their 
religious  views,  and  the  fact  that  it  never  cast  a  shadow 
of  difference  between  them. 

Canon  Ainger  had,  indeed,  a  genius  for  fnendship — 
no  lesser  word  serves  the  purpose — much  in  the  same 
way  as  had  Charles  Lamb  and  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the 
other  men  whom  he  loved  to  dwell  on.  With  him,  as 
with  them,  friendship  remained  what  it  always  is  in 
youth,  an  emotion,  an  ever  fresh  excitement ;  and  it  was 
remarkable  that,  while  holding  fast  to  his  old  friends, 
he  never  ceased  to  make  as  many  new  ones  as  if  he  had 
still  been  young.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  had  a  greater 
number  of  friends — men  of  the  world,  recluses,  musicians, 
lawyers,  old  pensioners  of  both  sexes,  men  of  letters,  men 
who  had  none,  artists,  and,  not  the  least,  children.  Each 
individual  knew  him  in  a  different  guise.  To  one  he  was 
the  comrade  in  literature,  the  familiar  spirit  of  the 
library,  to  another  the  fellow-fisherman,  his  whole  heart 
centred  on  trout.  Often  he  was  the  family  friend,  inti- 
mate with  every  member  of  a  large  household  and  con- 
versant vnth  its  smallest  details;  or  the  wizard  of  the 
nursery  and  the  schoolroom,  famed  for  his  acting  and 
his  fantastic  stories,  his  rhymes  and  his  sleight  of  hand. 
To  those  who  knew  him  in  their  sorrows  he  came  as  the 
most  human  of  comforters,  well-versed  in  suffering,  one 
whose  silence  helped  us  much  as  his  speech,  who  warmed 
men  by  the  grasp  of  his  hand. 

Friendships  were,  indeed,  the  events  of  a  life  whicl 
was  externally  uneventful.  Its  chief  incidents  are  his 
appointment  to  the  Readership  in  18(56,  to  a  Canonry 
at  Bristol  in  18S7,  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Teniplo 
in  1894 ;  and  the  appearance  of  his  literary  work, 
more  especially  his  *Life  of  Charles  Lamb*  and  his 
scholarly  edition  of  Lamb  s  letters.  But  ho  felt  no  need 
of  more  stir,  for  ho  had  in  him  the  vein  of  sentiment 
which  kept  life  romantic  in  the  midst  of  plain  practical 
duties.  It  made  him  naturaUy  susceptible  to  all  reflned 
impressions,  not  least  to  intercourse  with  women.  Of 
his  two  sisters,  the  younger,  his  witty  companion, 
Marianne,  married  early  and  settled  in  Germany ;  the 
other,  Adeline,  died  when  he  was  thirty.  No  sketch  of 
Ills  character  would  bo  complete  without  some  mentioa 
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of  this  sister,  seven  years  his  elder,  who  shared  tlie 
religious  aspu-ations  of  his  youth  and  all  the  interests 
of  his  life,  and  whom  he  looked  up  to  spiritually,  loving 
her  with  a  passionate  devotion.  Her  sudden  death  was 
a  blow  that  changed  his  life.  Another,  though  a  later 
influence  in  this  first  half  of  his  existence,  was  that  of 
his  Staffordiihire  viwu-'s  wife,  the  ehurmiug  and  luusic- 
lox-ing  Mi's  Haslehui'fit,  whose  companionship  drew  hini 
out  and  helped  him,  while  she  made  her  house  a  home 
to  him.  But  she  also  died  early,  to  his  lasting  grief — 
a  grief  which  he  expressed  in  verse ;  for  verses  he 
always  wrote  with  ease,  though  he  composed  but  few 
of  a  serious  nature  after  ho  ■was  thirty-five  yeai's  old. 
He  never  published  them,  or  thought  enough  of  them 
to  pK)lidh  their  form;  their  appeal  is  to  the  heart,  not 
to  the  sense  of  artistic  finish.  The  few  that  we  have 
chosen  will  speak  for  themselves.  The  fii'st  is  to  his  sister 
and  was  written  the  year  before  sho  died. 

•  Home  is  not  home,  where  is  no  kindred  face ; 
And  often  wearied  with  the  jars  of  day, 
Prom  stranger  hearths  I  sadly  turn  away, 
The  story  of  my  clnldhood's  days  to  trace. 
The  iNLst  seems  fading  from  me,  and  the  grace 
That  clings  to  Uomo  and  household  memories. 
F(»r  fnends  are  sweet,  but  frientlship  ne'er  supplies 
The  love  of  those  who  link  us  tu  our  race. 
But,  as  in  cottage  panes  the  setting  sun 
Writes  in  gold  words  the  story  of  its  reign. 
So  in  thine  eyes,  my  dealest,  still  remain 
Tlie  gentle  memories  of  a  day  thiit's  done. 
And  when  I  think  of  thee  I  smile,  my  own. 
To  think  I  ever  thought  I  was  alone.* 

The  next,  dated  six  years  later,  also  concerns  her. 

By  a  Grave, 

'The  hills  are  white  with  sno^T, 

And  the  sun  la  bright  o'erheadj 
As  I  stand  with  head  bowed  low 
In  homage  to  the  Dead. 

And  a  pain  my  spirit  chills, 

But  a  hope  is  burning  high, 
Por  the  snow  will  leave  the  hills, 

And  tlie  suu  is  In  the  sky/ 
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*  Easter,  1868  *  is  the  inscription  upon  a  few  lines  thd 
he  wrote  in  memory  of  a  friend,  and  he  adds  the  worda 
*  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?  He  is  noi 
here,  He  is  risen.' 

'  New  footsteps  tread  the  paths  which  once  she  trod ; 

New  voices  gfive  the  welcome  once  she  gave ; 
And  none  who  loved  her  marks,  except  her  God, 

Her  lonely  grave. 

The  two  poems  that  follow  are  to  his  nieces. 

To  Maggie,  on  her  Birthday  in  Glen  EHve. 

'  No  bird  makes  music  in  our  glen, 

The  hills  and  streams  of  song  are  bare, 
So  far  removed  from  the  world's  ken, 
It  would  but  wound  the  silence  rare. 

But  peace  and  joy  and  love  are  here ; 

And  these  to  me,  my  child,  thou  art. 
So,  if  no  song  salute  thine  ear, 

Think  not  it  means  a  thankless  heart.* 

To  Ada,  on  her  Birthday. 

*  And  as  this  temple  waxes  the  Inward  service  of  the  mind 
and  soul  grows  wide  withal.* 

'  The  East  wind  bites  with  bitter  fang, 
The  lap  of  Spring  is  filled  with  snow ; 
The  leaflet  lingers  in  the  hedge. 
The  timid  flower  forbears  to  blow  ; 

But,  darling,  not  for  this  I  fear 
To  sing  the  wonted  songs  of  May ; 

Nor  deem  that  any  blight  can  fall 
Upon  the  glory  of  this  day. 

'Tis  not  from  time  we  gather  growth 
Nor  sunshine  where  the  world  has  {)art ; 

But  from  the  love  we  gain  and  give — 
The  inward  service  of  the  heart. 

In  duty  done  and  self  forgot ; 

In  joy  of  making  others  blessed ; 
These  are  the  milestones  of  our  life, 

And  here  the  "  sunshine  of  the  breast," ' 

To    an   earlier    time    belong    these  next  stanzas 
memory  of  an  old  friend  who  had  died. 
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'  We  love  to  think  of  Lira  forgiven, 
Xew  glorj'ing  in  his  second  birth ; 
But  e'en  l>eciiuse  his  home  is  heaven. 
The  more,  not  le.sa,  lie  haunts  our  enrth. 

I  .seldom  took  his  honest  hand — 
Our  ways  liad  parted  many  a  year ; 

But  he  is  in  the  silent  land. 
And  lo  I  he  seemeth  ever  near. 

The  mellow  lustre  of  his  eye. 

The  smile  about  his  lips  at  play. 
In  life,  the  sport  of  memor>'. 

In  death  shall  never  pass  away. 

Ah  I  gentle  Death  whom  we  malign, 

Alone  thou  canst  not  loose  or  tie ; 
But,  yoked  with  love,  all  x>ower  is  thine ; 

The  dead  we  love  can  never  die.* 

To  still  older  days  belongs  the  poom  below,  which  was 
composed  in  Sheffield  for  the  dear  friends  with  whom 
he  had  lived  there. 

1861-180S. 

*  Exiled  from  his  father's  house, 
As  the  sacred  records  tell, 
In  the  quest  of  home  and  love 
Jacob  came  to  Hnran'a  well. 

And  he  wooed  his  Rachel  there. 

Seven  years  without  demur. 
And  they  seemed  to  him  but  few 

For  the  love  he  bore  to  hei*. 

Homeless,  and  with  kindred  few, 

Driven  Jacob-like  to  roam, 
I,  for  seven  happy  years. 

Found  with  thee  and  thine  a  home. 

Trusted  friends  of  seven  years, 
May  I  not  my  guerdon  claim  ? 

Christian  are  the  hopes  we  share ; 
Call  me  by  my  Christian  name.' 

His  pocnllnr  charm  lingers  in  these  last  verses — a  natural 
quality  of  sober  gnicofulness  rarely  found  among  English- 
men. We  feel  it,  too,  in  the  lines  wTitten  to  com- 
memorate some  Shakespeare  readings  held  in  a  friend's 
house. 
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*  For  fifteen  weeks  a  friendly  train 
Around  the  Hocial  board  have  metf 
To  smile  at  Slenders  childish  vein, 
Or  weep  with  love-Ioru  Juliet. 

No  winter  gale  has  power  to  touch 

The  sweetness  of  Verona's  sprinjf. 
Our  private  griefs  seemed  small  to  such 

As  that  which  wrecked  Sicilians  King. 

And  as  w©  read  dear  Shaksi>eare*B  page. 

Kach  wound  of  time  found  healing  balm  ; 
The  blood  of  youth  van  new  in  age. 

The  young  were  touched  with  age's  calm. 
But  ah  I  to-night  the  wind  is  chill. 

And  all  the  cjvres  of  life  return, 
O  Memory,  linger  with  us  still. 

And,  Hox>e,  bring  forth  thy  lamp  to  bum !  * 

His  lyrics  often  sound  a  higher  strain.  We  have 
spoken  earlier  of  the  need  that  he  felt  for  a  personal 
relationship  with  the  divine  as  the  foundation  of  his 
rehgion.  This  was  the  keynote  of  his  faith  ;  it  was  also 
the  explanation  of  his  aloofness  from  modern  thought 
and  from  the  probings  of  a  younger  generation.  The 
poems  wo  now  print,  each  in  its  way,  express  his  spiritual 
intensity. 

On  Reading  a  Volume  of  Modem  Sennojia^ 
*  With  eager  knife  that  oft  has  sliced 
At  Gentile  gloss  or  Jewish  fable, 
Befoi-e  the  crowd  you  lay  the  Christ 
Upon  the  Lecture  Table. 

Prom  bondage  to  the  old  beliefs 

You  say  our  rescue  must  begin ; 
But  I  want  refuge  from  my  griefs 
And  saving  from  my  sin. 

Tlie  strong,  the  easy,  and  the  glad 

nang  blandly  listening  on  thy  word ; 
But  I  am  sick,  and  I  am  sad, 

And  I  need  TVice.  O  Lord.' 


The  Prayer  of  a  Busy  Man  (18(M). 
*  O  Lord,  with  toil  our  days  are  filled ; 
They  rarely  leave  us  free. 
Oh,  give  us  space  to  seek  for  grace 
lu  happy  thoughta  of  Thee. 
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Yet  hear  iis,  though  we  seldom  ask ; 

Oh,  leave  us  not  alone  I 
lu  every  thought  and  word  and  ta*ik 

Be  near  us,  though  unknown. 

Still  lead  us,  wandering  in  the  dark, 

Still  send  Thy  heavenly  food ; 
And  mark,  hs  none  ou  earth  can  luarlc. 

Our  struggles  to  be  good.* 

A  Thoughi. 

'  In  days  of  health  there  seemed  no  need 

Bliss  other  than  of  earth  to  seek  ; 
The  joy  of  life  was  joy  indeed. 

And  I  was  strong — but  I  was  weak. 

But  He  who  ever  lives  to  bless 
Has  ways  that  to  Himself  belong. 

3Iy  pain  has  taught  me  trustf  lUness ; 
And  I  am  weak — but  I  am  sti*ong.* 

Tbo  tilings  outside  the  world  of  his  beliefs  and  affoc- 
tlons  mroly  impelled  him  to  express  them.  There  w/ia. 
one  Buch  occasion — when  Robert  Browning  died  on  the 
Tery  day  when  •Asolando'  was  published.  In  his  copy 
of  the  book  Canon  -;\inger  has  written  this  verse  :— 

F}'oya  Asolare  ('to  disport  in  the  air '), 

*  Never  more  keen  than  when  his  work  was  ending,  i 

Never  more  brave  I 
How  sweet,  how  sad,  when  life  and  death  were  blending, 

This  name  he  gave. 
Like  Hamlet:  "  Will  you  walk  from  out  the  air 

Into  my  grave?"  * 

(Published  Dec.  12,  1S8D.     1st  edition  esdiausted  by  4  P.M> 
Browiung  died  at  10  p.m.    Bought  Dec.  13,  at  Bristol.— A.  A.) 

These  Hues,  which  were  evoked  by  a  sleepless  night. 

k bring  home  a  consttint  habit  of  their  writern  mind — not 
only  that  of  swift  analogy,  but  that  of  familiar  reference 
to  Shakespeare.  It  was  almost  second  nature  to  him,  in 
Pltlng  and  in  talk,  to  illustrate  any  chance  topic  by 
quotations  from  the  poet  he  know  best;  his  jjuns  and 
his  phraseology  were  redolent  of  the  plays ;  and  no  old 
Puritan  had  the  Scriptures  more  commonly  ou  his  lips 
than  Canon  Ainger  had  Shakespeare.  We  have  spoken  of 
his  g-ift  of  moral  criticism,  of  the  strong  appeal  that  the 
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moral  side  of  life  and  art  made  to  him ;  and  it  was  tlii 
profound  moral  outlook  which  drew  him  most  powerfu^| 
to  the  poet  who  for  him  summed  up  both  life  and  art.    *fl 
is  owing  to  that  surefooted  step  of  his  in  things  mora| 
that  he  leaves  us  in  the  end  satisfied/  he  once  said  in 
lecture  on   Shakespeare.      Not  that  he  thought  art  \ 
moral  matter,  but  he  believed  that  it  set  up  what  Tolati 
calls  'a  moral  relation  between  itself  and  the  pul^o' 
that  it  embodied  a  view  of  human  existence  often  m 
consciously  formulated ;  and  that,  however  impersona 
of  its  very  nature  it  must  reveal  personality.    He  di 
not  neglect  beauty — none  was  keener  than  he  to  see  tUM^ 
value  it;  but  he  regarded  moral  health  as  essential 
beauty — not  as  the  flower  itself,  but  as  the  sun  and  li 
which  fed  the  flower.     *  Without  profound  ethical  beaal 
there  can  be  no  permanent  or  enduring  popularity 
the  serious  drama,'  he  wrote;  and  again,  in  comp 
an  Elizabethan  drama  with  a  modern  one,  he  says : — 

*  The  "  Duchess  of  Malfi  "  is  a  fine  but  in  many  ways  a  repulail 
play,  Webster's  defects,  or  rather  excesses,  are  admitted 
all  his  readers.  ...  The  drama  abounds  in  slaughter  and 
suffering ;  and  the  poet  has  no  scruples  as  to  the  former 
perpetrated  coram  populo.  It  is  grim,  ghastly,  bizarre, 
but  grotesque  in  its  incidents ;  it  is  often  cynically  pla~- . 
flpoken  and  even  coarse  in  its  language,  contrasting  painfalljr 
"vvith  the  divine  reticence  of  Shakspeare.  And  yet  no  readei^: 
when  he  arrives  at  the  end,  can  be  insensible  to  the  fact  thilj 
he  has  lived  all  through  it  in  high  and  elevating  companiODr 
fillip  both  of  noble  characters  and  noble  thoughts  and  ideaSi: 
He  has  been  pained  and  teri-ified,  but  he  has  been  lifted  aboT» 
vulgar  things  by  the  pity  and  terror  he  has  suffered.  Noi 
alone  in  such  lines  as 

"  I  have  ever  thought 
Nature  doth  nothing  so  great  for  great  men 
As  M'^hen  she's  pleased  to  make  them  lords  of  truth," 

but  in  the  poet's  clear  conception  of  the  characters  of  tiM 
Duchess  and  of  her  chosen  husband,  there  is  a  storehouse  <A 
human  dignity  and  virtue  which  would  sweeten  even  a  mon 
imsavoury  atmosphere  than  that  in  which  Webster  has  bo( 
them.  The  speech  of  the  Duchess  in  the  opening  scene,  whex 
she  declares  her  love  for  Antonio,  beginning — 

"  Tlie  misery  of  us  that  are  bom  great — 
We  are  forced  to  woo,  becaiise  none  dare  woo  us"—* 


a  keynote  to  the  tragetly  which  no  aftor-sonnds  of 
fdisoord  or  extraTagauee  can  ever  dro\vn/  • 

He  had  the  same  feeling  about  other  writers,  about 
Chaucer— his  especial  love — about  Wordsworth  and 
[Dickens,  about  Hood  and  Charles  Lamb.  We  could  cito 
fmany  passages  from  his  writings  which  set  forth  this  idea ; 
but  space  forbids  us,  and  we  cannot  do  more  than  subjom 
&  few  scattered  extracts  taken  from  notes  of  his  various 
lectures  upon  Shukospettre,  Fragmcntai'y  though  they 
be,  they  give  some  rough  impression  of  his  thought. 

'Shaksi>care  held  \\p  the  min-or  to  human  uatui'e  itself, 
not  to  it  iu  any  (inrticular  garb  it  mi^ht  hapjxm  to  assume.* 

*  All  true  humour  ia  based  ou  bi'eadtli  of  observation ;  this 
itf  true  humour  because  true  life/ 

* Sliaks(>eare  cared  for  man  more  than  for  incident,  and 
revealed  all  tlie  varied,  unvai-ying  qualities  of  humanity.  .  .  . 
In  Shakspeare  the  plot  arises  from  the  chai-acters  and  could 
not  exist  without  them.  .  .  .  No  matter  how  repellent  his 
plots,  without  intending  it,  and  even  without  being  conscious 
of  it,  Shakspeare  seems  to  sweeten  them  and  bring  us  more 
into  love  with  human  nature.* 

*  Poetic  justice,  as  that  imbecile  phrase  is  generally  under- 
stood, was  all  but  absent  iu  Shakspeare ;  and  that  is  a  mark 
of  his  greatness.  Except  in  his  fantastic  comedies,  he  showed 
00  sign  of  making  things  liappy  all  round.  Ue  never  con- 
sidered what  would  be  liked  by  the  barren  spectator,  for 
n-hom,  indeed,  he  was  compelled  to  have  a  well-founded 
contempt.' 

•Literature  demanded  a  perfectly  sane  genius  .  .  .  and 
Shokspeare's  genius  was  pervaded  by  moral  sanity  and  moral 
sweetness.  .  .  .  Even  his  fii*3t  attempt  showed  no  sign  of 
imitation ;  and  his  was  **  the  power  of  going  on  and  still  to 
be."  The  sti-eani,  though  it  Rows  through  well-ordered  banks, 
yet  as  it  flows  it  brims.  .  .  .  His  uas  the  prodigulity  of 
.quality  rather  than  quantity.  In  his  earlier  work  the  food 
letimes  too  rich,  and  we  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the 
,  His  Huest  mastery  is  the  mastery  over  himself. 
As  the  incidents  rise,  his  language  calms  into  simplicity  and 
strength.  .  .  .  He  shows  us  suifering  and  all  the  glory  of 
charity,  which  springs  up  like  flowei*s  about  its  feet.* 

*We  know  Pope  and  Swift   by   their  "writing  *y 

novelist,  too,  now  and  then  relapses  ou  hlmspT 
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so  Avith  the  dramatist.  .  ,  •  It  is  Shakspcare,  not  Pistol,  who 
laughs  at  the  fashion  of  the  <lay.  And  wc,  who  have  watched 
Shakspearo  laiigh  at  it,  know  him  the  better  for  it.  .  .  ,  It 
has  been  thought  that  Jacques  represents  Shakspearo  at  a 
time  when  moral  sentiment  had  become  dimmer  thrtnigh  con- 
tact with  the  world.  1  read  a  difTerent  moiul,  and  think  that 
it  was  a  healthy  raoofi  in  which  Shakspcare  wrote  the  part. 
Jacques  is  not  Shakapeare ;  and  when,  in  the  iilay,  his  melan- 
choly is  laughed  at,  Sliakspeare  is  condemning  cynicism,  not 
allowing  it.  The  little  touch  of  conscloiice  made  Jacques 
bweet.* 

'  If  "  Lore's  Labour's  Lost  '*  shows  an  excess  of  words> 
**  Coriolanus  **  shows  an  excess  of  thought — depth  of  thought 
also.  Its  very  obscurity  comes  from  a  plethora  of  thought. , . . 
*•  The  Winter's  Tale  "  stands  by  the  side  of  "  The  Tempest ''  in 
sweetness  and  in  greatness.  There  may  be,  and  is,  a  difference 
in  power  when  we  compare  it  with  the  earlier  plays,  but  most 
assuredly  thci*e  is  no  falling  off.  .  ,  ,  Its  tone  is  autumnal, 
real  to  feel  if  difficult  to  define.  .  .  .  *'The  Winter's  Tale*' 
and  the  "Tempest"  rank  as  comedies,  but  thoy  are  so  solemn 
that  it  seems  profane  not  to  rank  them  apart.  In  them  we 
find  still  another  "  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil " — still  dis- 
tilled but  sweeter  than  before.  Their  effect  is  as  that  of  a 
Bunny  day  after  rain.* 

These  remarks  will  serve  to  help  remembrance ;  for  • 
those  who  heard  Canon  Ainger  lecture  on  any  poet  will  j 
be  able,  even  from  these  scattered  fragments,  to  re-  ' 
construct  a  unique  pleasui'e,  filling  up  the  gaps  with 
tones  and  gestures.  Especially  will  they  recall  the 
readings  ^vith  which  he  interspersed  his  comments,  and 
by  which  he  enforced  the  human  impressions  he  had 
been  trj'ing  to  convey.  Who,  for  instance,  that  heard 
him  read  the  description  of  *  Chanticlero '  from  Chaucer 
did  not  at  once  realise  the  '  glad  confident  morning,'  the 
jolly  honesty  and  brave  cheer  of  the  poet  and  his  day? 
or  who  would  be  likely  to  forget  the  picture  of  the  ladies 
quarrelling  for  precedence  in  church  and  his  sly  com- 
parison, shot  lightly  into  the  air,  of  the  quarrels  about 
pews  in  our  own  times  which  make  Chaucer  seem  quite 
m.odem  ?  His  manner  as  lecturer,  delicate,  incisive,  was 
as  unlike  other  peoples  as  his  appearance.  He  would 
stand  at  his  desk,  elusive  and  yet  dominant,  intimate,  yet 
remote,  with  a  dignity  all  his  own,  as  if  he  oa.me  from 
the  land  of  literature — *  the  land  of  poetry '  (to  quo 
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'      klmself),  'wliich  is  iu  reality  no  mans  land* — and  were 
■     only  thero  to  represent  it. 

Hi     Ho  was,  we  must  repeat,  a  horn  interpreter,  because 

Hhe  became  what  he   interpreted.     Were  there  no  other 

Bproof  of  this,  his  translations  of  German  poems,  i^ogularly 

written,  during  several  years,  for  the  benefit  of  singers  at 

^  the  Hampstead  Concerts,  would  bo  enough  in  themselves 

B«— translations  conscientiously  close  to  their  originals,  yet 

Hpoems  by  their  own  right.     This  is  only  to  say  that  his 

Plife   and    his  literary   work   were   of  a   piece;    and   the 

feature  distinctive  of    both   was   the   personal    quality. 

His  friendships  in  literature  were  much  like  his  actual 

friendships,  close,  unalterable,  and   founded   upon  likes 

and  dislikes  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  get  over.    The 

great  English  writers  he  constantly  dwelt  with.      They 

were   meat  and    drink    to  him,   an  elemental    part  of 

existence,  accepted  like  the  air  he  breathed.    Spenser, 

Hilton,  and  Walter  Scott  never  ceased  to   refresh  and 

strengthen    him ;     Wordsworth,    Tennyson,    Browning 

strongly  affected  his  thought.     To  hear  him  quote  any 

of  these  men  was  to  gauge  the  part  they  played  in  his 

life.    But  for  his  familiars,  the  confidential  companions 

whom  he  associated  with  the  little  things  of  every  day, 

he  chose  Charles  Lamb,  Thomas  Hood  (whom  he  never 

allowed  to  be  called  Tom),  and  Charles  Dickens,  whom 

he  had    upon   his   lips  almost  as  often  as  Shakespeare. 

Enough   has   perhaps  been  said   about  his   affinities   to 

Immht  but  it  is  not  so  common  to  dwell  upon  his  likeness 

to  Hood.     The  resemblance,  indeed,  was  not  one  of  tlie 

whole  individuality,  as  in  Lamb  s  case,  but  lay  in  certain 

<iaalities  and   intellectual   faculties ;  and  Hood's  ninable- 

footed  wit,  his  gift  for   punning,  his  unfailing  fun  and 

Mntiment,   his    moods    of    melancholy,  his    courage    in 

suffering,  his  power  of  making  quips  to  the  cud,  belong 

equally  to  Canon  Ainger.     The  biographical  preface  to 

his  edition  of  Hood's  works  was,  he  used  to  say,  the  best 

[piece  of  work  that  he  ever  did ;  and  he  delighted  in  lending 

the  book  to  those  who,  in  his  opinion,  underrated  Hood  as 

a  poet. 

But  Charles  Lamb  it  was  who  brought  him  fame. 
Long  before  the  publication  of  his  biography  of  Lamb, 
indeed  from  boyhood  onwards,  he  hiid  devoted  himself 
to  Elia,  had  learned  to  know  his  haunts  and  the  details 
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of  his  life.  Probably  he  never  enjoyed  anything  more 
than  a  trip  he  took  to  Nether  Stowey  in  the  company  of 
Mr  Dykes-Cam pbel],  to  live  awhile  near  Myrtle  Cottage, 
where  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  once  stayed  with  Cole- 
ridge. And,  most  likely,  ho  was  as  glad  as  Lamb  to 
return  again  to  town,  for  he  did  not  like  the  country  as 
much  as  he  believed,  and  would  always  get  into  the  train 
for  London  after  any  prolonged  absence  with  an  ejacula- 
tion of  content.  Of  another  pilgrimage  that  he  made  in 
search  of  Elias  Blakesraoor,  and  of  the  friendship  that 
he  formed  there  with  the  old  lady  who  had  known  Lamb, 
he  himself  has  left  us  a  record — the  last  gift  from  his 
pen — in  the  liagea  of  the  *  Cornhill  Magazine.'  Another 
pleasant  memory  was  that  of  the  dinner  given  by 
Dykes-Campbells  in  honour  of  his  completed  book- 
banquet  for  which  he  composed  the  menu  out  of  dishes 
mentioned  by  Lamb,  with  appropriate  quotations  for 
each.  The  bill  of  fare  as  it  originally  stood  swelled  to 
such  dimensions  that  his  hostess  had  to  beg  him  to 
curtail  it  in  consideration  of  the  cook.  ^M 

It  was  characteristic  of  Canon  Aiuger  that  he  neveP^ 
allowed  his  wit  and  humour  to  enter  into  his  sermons. 
It  is  easy  to  argue  that  the  use  of  such  gifts  in 
preaching  would  have  been  justified  by  the  increased 
power  to  attract  and  to  hold  attention.  But  his  spiritual 
candour  allowed  of  no  casuistry ;  and  his  brilliancy  waa 
subject  to  his  religion.  In  this  Christian  self-discipline 
he  was  not  unlike  his  predecessor,  Sydney  Smith ;  and 
perhaps  no  sort  of  self-control  is  harder.  Otherwise  the 
whole  man,  with  his  inner  life  as  we  have  been  trying  to 
depict  it,  in  set  before  us  in  the  volume  of  his  Temple 
sermons  which  has  lately  made  its  appearance.  '  Do  not 
think  me  merely  professional  if  I  say  that  I  regard  my 
sermons  as  my  chief  work  in  life/  so  he  once  said,  as 
Mr  Beeching  tells  us  in  the  admirable  preface  to  this  book. 
No  one  who  heard  Canon  Ainger  will  fail  to  realise  the 
full  force  of  the  remark ;  and  he  himself  has  summed  up 
his  whole  conception  of  preaching  in  a  sennon  that  he 
gave  upon  the  subject  after  Dr  Vaughan  s  resignation  of 
the  Mastership  in  1894,  ^ 

*Hi9  method'  (he  says  of  St  Paul)  'was  not  that  of  the 
bigot  mIio,  fi-amiug  his  message  in  the  shortest  possible  tei 
criea,  *'Take  tliat  and  be  saved;  or  rejec-t  it  and  bo  losti 


tr  St  Paul  was  a  lovor  of  men  as  well  as  a  lover  of  God ; 
though  he  could  not  have  loved  men  so  much  had  he  not  loved 
God  more.  Hia  method,  therefore,  was  not  to  pi-esent,  as  it 
were,  a  pistol  to  their  breasts,  but  to  eonunend  to  them  the 
message  he  was  charged  with ;  to  ehow  ittj  reasonableness,  its 
necessity,  it€  justice,  as  welt  as  its  beauty  and  its  compassion* 
ateness,  by  appealing  in  turn  as  witnesses  to  every  faculty  of 
mind,  heart,  and  spirit  with  which  God  had  endowed  them. 
For  he  had  learned,  as  every  faithful  preacher  must  surely 
learn  when  in  contact  with  a  living,  throbbing  humanity, 
that  his  own  soul,  heart,  and  intellect  must  enter  into  the 
great  work  he  is  sent  to  do.  He  must  be  a  preacher ;  but  to 
be  that  he  must  be  a  teacher  also.  .  .  .  He  has  to  deal  alter- 
nately with  the  highest  mysteries  of  Christian  theology, 
and  with  the  humblest  and  most  prosaic  duties  of  the  family 
and  the  home  ...  to  rebuke  fiercely,  without  fear  or  favour; 
to  exhort,  to  control,  to  plead,  to  touch  the  heart  and  the 
emotions,  and  to  lift  the  hearer  into  the  region  of  the  divine 
by  that  noblest  eloquence,  the  eloquence  of  a  passionate 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report.' 


r 


Thus  much  for  the  preacher ;  what  follows  is  for  the 
congregation. 

'Just  as  the  eye  must  bring  with  it  its  power  of  seeing,  so  the 
ear  must  bring  its  power  of  hearing,  which  ia  but  its  will  to 
hear.  Believe  it  well — only  the  cold-hearted  and  unspiritual 
will  underrate  the  office  of  the  preacher.  Only  the  fool  and 
the  flippant  will  laugh  at  it.  For  though  there  may  be 
sermons  that  are  perfunctory  and  unprofitable,  still,  just  as 
we  are  not  so  illogical  as  to  deny  that  we  have  learned  from 
the  poets  because  much  poetr>'  is  mediocre,  so  we  shall  hardly 
decline  to  be  thankful  to  the  pulpit  for  its  successes  merely 
because  of  its  many  and  inevitable  failures.' 

Canon  Ainger  disliked  extremes.  If  his  position  had 
to  be  defined,  we  should  say  that  he  belonged  to  the  old- 
fashioned  Evangelical  school  of  a  day  when  its  most 
marked  characteristic  was  a  deep  but  unaggressive  piety. 
Very  High  churchmen  and  very  Low  churchmen  were 
alike  distasteful  to  him. 

*  The  Low  Church  preachers  are  teaching  a  gospel  of  selfish- 
aees  pure  and  simple.  The  High  Cliurch  are  crushing  God's 
image  under  a  heap  of  the  drearieist  symboliam.  We  want 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  preached.  .  .  .  The  prate  and  chatter 
Vol.  208.— ATo.  40S,  o 
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of  free-tiiouglit  and  lato  schools  of  biblical  criticism  is  to  me 
quite  OR  offeusive  as  any  other  cant;  and  I  confoBs  that  the 
contemplatiou  u£  it  all  drives  me  back  to  the  Hlmplo  friendtihip 
of  Christ  aa  the  most  perftsct  reat  and  relief/ 

So  he  said  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  old ;  and 
the  woi-ds  hold  good  of  his  attitude  throughout  his  life* 
and  epitomise  tho  substance  of  much  that  was  developed 
in  his  sermons.  Perhaps  one  of  tho  finest  of  those  is  the 
one  upon  Wiclif — his  gift  of  the  English  Bible  to  us,  his 
creation  of  poor  parish  priests,  his  character  and  the  way 
in  which,  despite  apparent  failure  for  the  moment,  it 
lived  on  in  tho  Protestants  of  the  Reformation. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  his  ideas  upon  the 
Reformation  with  those  of  Bishop  Creighton,  whose 
recently  published  letters  reiterate  his  belief  that  there 
need  have  been  no  break  of  continuity  in  the  Church ; 
and  that,  had  the  Pope  renounced  his  encroachments 
upon  the  temporal  power,  religion  might  have  been 
reformed  without  a  complete  division.  Canon  Ainger, 
on  the  contrary,  upheld  the  necessity  of  a  radical  separa- 
tion, and  believed  in  it  as  the  only  means  of  asserting 
man's  spiritual  responsibility  and  establishing  the  right 
relation  between  the  soul  and  its  Maker.  From  his  days 
at  Cambridge  to  those  at  the  Temple  he  liked  to  dwell 
upon  this  conviction. 

*The  emerging  from  darkness  into  light  disclosed  to  men 
many  things  besides  their  true  relation  to  their  God  *  (so  ho 
wrote  in  his  youth).  *You  know  my  favourite  old  doctrine 
that  tnie  faith  instantly  places  a  man,  as  it  were,  on  a  height 
from  which  he  has  an  infinitely  wider  view  than  the  many 
who  are  wandering  through  life  without  a  clue.  The  Bible 
was  a  key  to  an  infinite  number  of  problems.* 

His  sermon  upon  Wiclif  is  his  last  statement  of  the  same 
view.     But 

'what  interested  him  most  in  religion^  (as  Canon  Beeching 
says)  *waB  the  character  of  Christ;  and  the  Christian  faith 
presented  itself  to  him  as  the  God-appointed  means  for  bring- 
ing that  influence  to  bear  upon  the  hurrying,  unsure  minds  of 
men.  The  sermons  headed  "Christ  before  Christianity**  and 
"  Life  through  the  Only  Begotten  Son  of  God  "  will  make  dear 
the  theological  position  that  was  peculiarly  his  own  ;  but  his 
strongest  message  lies  in  the  application  of  the  Gospel  to  our 


m  dally  duties,  aud  bis  all-pervading  aim  is  to  f^et  down 
the  real  facts  of  huinaa  life  and  to  present  them  sub  specie 

tiemilaiia,' 

ii 

ll  HiB  spiritual  humility  was,  after  all,  the  sweetest  and 
most  lovable  thing  in  him.  The  evil  that  perhaps  he 
warred  most  against  and  thought  the  worst  danger  of 
our  times  was  arrogance  of  intellect.  One  of  the  finest 
sermons  in  this  volume,  *  The  life  was  the  light  of  men/ 
deals  with  this  subject. 

^b     *It  is  thus'  (he  says)  .  .  ,  'that  we  are  seeking  to  reverse 

Vlbeoe  words  of  St  John,  and  to  say  "the  light  was  the  life  of 

H-amu**  instead  of  "the  life  was  the  light."    And  this  is  no 

Jugglery  of  words,  no   nice   distinction   of  priests   or   mcta- 

^  physicians.    "Life"  is  a  greater  thing  than  "light,"  for  life 

Bis  light  transmuted  into  action.     Between  light  and  life  there 

^taay  be  yet  a  great  gulf  fixed,  because  the  one  vital  step  has 

yet  to  be  token.  .  ,  .  Light  shows  us  a  beautiful  picture^ 

one  painted  with  divine  truth  and  in  divine  colours ;  but  it 

remains,  or  may  remain,  a  mere  picture,  beautiful  indeed,  and 

bby  all  men  to  be  admired,  until  we  have  welcomed  it  and 
adopted  it  and  taken  it  to  live  within  our  own  affections 
Md  our  own  conscience.  It  Is  the  Pygmalion  statue,  cold 
ud  dcnd  as  stone,  until  we  have  fallen  in  love  with  it ;  then, 
ozul  only  then,  it  warms  into  life — a  breathing,  moving,  ener- 
gising source  of  all  future  life  and  growth  for  ourselves  and 
for  others.  Yes,  for  others ;  and  here  again  is  shown  one 
vital  difference  between  life  and  light.  Light,  if  it  try  to  Uve 
*lone,  may  serve  only  to  separate  us  from  our  fellows.  Light 
without  love  may  make  us  feel  only  our  difference  from  our 
brethren,  and  plunge  us  into  something  like  intellectual  scorn 
or,  at  best,  social  intolerance  towards  others.  ...  A  great 
deal  of  love  may  lift  the  soul  to  heaven,  though  accompanied 
hy  very  little  light ;  whereas  a  great  deal  of  light,  with  very 
litUe  love,  may  leave  the  soul  still  in  outer  darkness.' 

Of  Canon  Ainger's  charm  as  a  preacher — and  we  use 
the  word  charm  in  its  most  spiritual  sense — of  his  low, 
clear,  vibrating  tones,  swift  to  change  and  to  thrill,  yet 
kept  within  due  limits  like  fine  music ;  of  his  harmonious 
presence,  fraught  with  the  dignity  of  soul ;  of  the 
expressive  gesture,  rare  enough,  of  his  hand,  it  is  hard 
to  give  any  impression  excepting  to  those  who  heard 
him,  and  they  need  no  reminder.  These,  too,  will  recall 
his  memorable  reading  of  the  Lessons,  his  devout  joy  in 
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the  church  music,  which  he  made  his  especial  care.  All 
who  have  watched  him,  at  concerts  or  in  private,  listening 
to  great  composers — the  most  melodious  ones  for  choice 
^-can  realise  the  high  and  holy  pleasure  that  this  part  of 
the  service  gave  him.  Music  ever  remained  his  favourite 
language,  whether  in  the  Temple  or  outside  it. 

We  may  end  with  some  words  spoken  by  him  about  Dr 
Vaughan,  his  predecessor  in  the  Mastership,  which  apply 
equally  to  himself,  and  sum  up  the  qualities  that  we  have 
been  contemplating. 

'  Putting  on  one  side  .  .  .  the  unfailing  freshness  of  thought 
and  treatment ;  the  grace,  always  dignified  and  elevated  ,  .  . 
putting,  I  say,  on  one  side  these  partly  intellectual  endow- 
ments, which  never  in  themselves  ulune  could  win  and  retain 
the  allegiance  of  the  hearer,  may  I  not  H])cak  of  those  '*  yet 
more  excellent  gifts,'*  the  deep  understanding  of  the  human 
heart,  the  singular  power  of  reading  the  conscience,  the 
detecting  of  the  many  sophistries  of  the  human  will,  the 
laying  of  the  hand  on  them,  never  without  tenderness,  with 
•'  here  thou  ailest,  and  here,"  and  last,  but  surely  not  least 
among  such  gifts,  the  rare  and  blessed  one  of  moderation, 
seeking  ever  to  avoid  the  falsehood  of  extremes.* 

Such  a  passage  demands  no  comment,  and  forms  in 
itself  the  fittest  ending  to  a  study  of  Canon  Aingers 
personality. 

Edith  Sichel. 
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IfL— THE  DIRECTION'  AND  METHOD  OP  EDUCA- 
TIOX. 

Code  of  Regtdations  for  Public  Elementary  Schools,  teith 
SchedxOes,  1904.     [Cd.  2074.J 
2.  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  and  for  the 

^    Examination   of  Students  in    Training  Colleges,    1904. 
[C<L  2134.] 
Regulations  for  the  Instruction  and  Training  of  Pupil 
,        Teachers,  1904-5.     [Cd.  2140.] 

4.  Regulations  for  Evening  Schools,  Technical  Institutions^ 

and  Schools  of  Art  ami  Art  Classes,  1904-5.     [Cd.  2172.] 

^L  General  Reports  on  Higher  Education,  xcith  Appendices 

^R.  A  mlection  of  Circular  Letters  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  1898-1904,  urith  Explanatory  Memorandum. 
[Cd.  2077.] 

7.  RepoH  for  the  Year  1904.  By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B. 
(Cd.  2224.] 

8.  Report  on  Secondary  Edtication  in  Liverpool,  including 
the  Training  of  Teachers  for  Public  Elevientary  Schools, 
By  Michael  E.  Sadler.  London :  Eyre  and  Spottlswoode, 
1904. 

>.  The  Education  Acts  of  1902  arul  1903,  with  the  Revised 
Text  of  the  Education  Acts  1870-1899.  Edited  by 
G.  R.  S.  Taylor.     London  :  Routledge,  1903. 

10.  School  Edited  by  Laurie  Magnus.  Vols  I  and  U. 
London  :  Murray,  1904. 

FoRTT  years  ago  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  an  essay  on 
'The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  Present  Time.*  He 
bounded  his  readers  that 

'epochs  of  concentratioQ  cannot  weU  endure  for  ever;  epochs 
of  expansion,  in  the  due  course  of  things,  follow  them.  Such 
*ft  epoch  of  expansion  seems  to  be  opening  in  this  country. 
Iq  the  first  place,  all  danger  of  a  hostile,  forcible  pressure  of 
foreign  ideas  upon  our  practice  has  long  disappeared ;  like 
^  traveller  in  the  fable,  therefore,  we  begin  to  wear  our 
cloak  a  little  more  loosely.  Then,  with  a  long  jxaice,  the 
^^tsa  of  Europe  steal  gradually  and  amicably  in,  and  mingle, 
(bough  in  inQuitesimally  small  quantities  at  a  time,  with  our 
own  notions.* 
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Accordingly,  we  loosened  our  cloak  and  took  our  ease 
for  forty  years.  We  sat  at  the  feet  of  foreign  doctors. 
We  suffered  a  forest  of  reports  on  foreign  eystems  and 
examples  to  spread  itself  about  us.  We  were  dosed, 
largely  or  minutely,  according  to  the  stoutness  of  our 
fibre,  with  foreign  ideas.  We  discovered  the  genus  and 
differentia  of  an  ^cole  primaire  sujterieure ;  we  found  out 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  technisvhe  Hochschule  on 
the  map  of  municipal  education,  and  when  a  Swiss  learns 
to  read,  and  how  a  Swede  learns  to  run.  Two  continents 
have  been  ransacked  in  that  period  by  the  British  army 
of  expansion.  Successive  Governments  have  been  backed 
by  private  parties  of  adventure,  of  which  the  latest  in 
time,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  in  enterprise,  is  the 
expedition  fitted  out  by  Sir  Alfred  Moseley  '  to  ascertain 
how  far  education  in  the  United  States  is  i-esponsible  for 
her  industrial  progress.' 

Thus,  during  the  '  epoch  of  expansion,'  we  have 
gathered  sheaves  of  information.  The  question  is,  what 
to  do  with  them.  To-day  we  cannot  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  dawn  of  'a  long  peace.'  To-day  we  cannot 
contemplate  with  equanimity  the  continued  assimilation 
of  *  foreign  ideas.'  The  ideas  of  Europe  to-day  are  ideas 
of  aggression  and  envy.  In  an  era  of  war  and  run^ours 
of  war  it  is  no  longer  fitting  that  we  should  cultivate  the 
largo  indifference,  the  spacious  security,  the  charitable 
diffuseness  to  which  Matthew  Arnold  looked  for  the 
correction  of  the  narrowness  of  his  own  generation.  In 
education,  at  any  rate,  a  close  time  would  seem  to  be  at 
hand.  With  the  swing  of  the  x>cndulum,  an  epoch  of 
concentration  is  due ;  and  the  Matthew  Arnold  of  our 
day  would  warn  us  to  wear  our  cloak  a  little  closely. 

Concentration  and  application  are  always  the  most 
difficult  part  of  reform.  History,  written  and  unwritten, 
is  full  of  instances  of  reforms  which,  however  splendidly 
conceived,  have  failed  in  the  effort  of  execution.  To 
'  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs '  might  have  been 
an  ideal  in  days  of  chivalry ;  in  these  more  complex 
times  such  a  programme  is  no  longer  practical.  The 
reformer  may  ride  abroad;  a  grateful  sovereign  may 
even  knight  him  on  his  return ;  but  there  the  likeness 
ceases.  Between  the  commission  of  enquiry  and  the 
legislative    redress  there  stretches  a  weary  period    of 
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parliamentary  debate,  with  all  the  accompanying  evils 
of  public  misconception  and  impatience.  In  education 
especially,  as  Matthew  Arnold  noted  in  another  place, 
the  British  public  is  exposed  '  to  questions  of  religious 
politics,  so  attractive  to  the  middle-class  Englishman^  so 
fatally  apt  to  divert  his  mind  from  what  is  the  point  of 
cardinal  importance  for  him,  the  one  thing  needful.* 
The  Board  of  Education  tell  us  in  their  Report  for  1904 — 
sorely  the  first  occasion  on  which  controversial  theology 
has  ruffled  the  surface  of  a  Blue-book — that 

'some  special  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  certain 
places  by  the  Local  Authorities  in  dealing  with  .  .  .  the 
Managers  of  Voluntary  Schools.  .  .  .  Relations,  complicated 
in  themselves,  ore  unhappily  further  embarrassed  in  some 
ports  of  the  country  by  religious  difliculties.* 

So  Mr  Morant  at  Whitehall  signs  memorandiun  after 
memorandum,  each  surpassing  its  predecessor  in  en- 
h'ghtened  counsels  of  action,  while  Radical  members  and 
their  friends  try  to  render  the  Act  of  1902  inoperative. 
Passive  resistance  and  the  Welsh  revolt  are  the  most 
conspicuous  results  of  thought  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  national  education  and  to  our  bettor  ability 
to  cope  with  the  polyglot  foreigner.  Angry  ratepayers 
invade  the  precincts  sacred  to  the  schoolmaster ;  and  the 
last  link  which  connects  the  eager  child  with  the  State  is 
forged  by  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer- 


Education  has  two  main  aspects,  which  require  to  be 
sharply  differentiated  in  any  discussion  of  the  subject. 
The  first  aspect  is  that  of  educational  machinery,  tho 
second  that  of  educational  method.  The  machinery  of 
education  has  received  increasing  attention  during  the 
past  thirty  or  forty  years,  culminating  in  the  series  of 
enactments  passed  during  the  administrations  of  the 
late  Lord  Salisbury  and  of  Mr  Balfour,  and  reflecting,  in 
our  opinion,  much  credit  and  distinction  on  a  Govern- 
ment which  has  been  distracted  by  the  demise  of  the 
Crown,  by  a  prolonged  war,  and,  latterly,  by  party  dis- 
ensions  leading  to  deeper  cleavages  than  any  cause 
since  Home  Rule.  The  five  years  of  British  history  from 
1899  to  ltK)4  will  probably  be  commemorated  in  the  text- 
books as  the  epoch   of  Queen  Victoria's  death,  of  the 
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straggle  for  the  possession  of  South  Africa,  and  of  Mr 
Chamberlain^s  protectionist  campaign.  But  the  social 
historian  will  but  ill  perform,  his  task  if  he  fail  to  take 
account  of  the  educational  record  of  those  years.  The 
Board  of  Education  Act  of  1899,  the  Education  Act  of 
1902,  and  the  Education  (London)  Act  of  1903,  consLitut^ 
a  considerable  achievement  in  u  period  when  other  occu- 
pations did  not  leave  the  Government  idle,  and  in  a  field 
whore  the  interest  of  the  public,  rent  already  by  differences 
of  opinion  on  the  gravest  matters  of  policy,  is  notoriously 
diflUcult  to  conciliate. 

The  reform  of  educational  machinery  is  written  on 
the  statut-e-book  and  lends  itself  readily  to  review.  The 
reform  of  educntional  method  is  a  more  complex  busi- 
ness. It  depends  mainly  on  the  personnel  of  those  in 
authority ;  and  its  records  are  to  be  sought,  not  in  the 
legislation  of  the  country,  but  in  less  accessible  Blue- 
books  and  other  ofiicial  documents  of  the  central  Board 
of  Education,  and  of  local  committees  and  subcommittees. 
Consequently  its  measure  of  success  is  not  so  easily  to  be 
ostimatod.  An  approximate  estimate  can  be  formed  by 
considering  the  aims  of  the  Board  in  connexion  with  tbo 
performance  of  the  committees ;  and  here  we  are  helped 
in  a  mzirked  degree  by  a  series  of  memoranda  issued  by 
the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  during  1904. 
With  the  publication  of  the  revised  edition  of  each 
annual  code  or  set  of  regulations  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  work  of  the  Board,  the  secretary  wrote 
hist  year  a  kind  of  encyclical  letter,  in  the  form  of  a 
*  Prefatory  Memorandum,' to  explain  its  changes  and  to 
accompany  its  programme.  We  have  before  us  no  less 
than  five  of  these  documents,  signed  at  various  datos 
between  May  and  July  1904  ;  and  the  authorities  would 
confer  a  boon  on  dihgent  seekers  after  enlightenment  if 
they  would  publish  these  secretarial  prefaces  in  a  volume 
by  themselves,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Mr  Graham 
Murray,  at  Dover  House,  has  published  'A  selection  of 
Circular  Letters  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
1898-1904,*  to  the  delight  of  all  who  have  followed  at  all 
closely  the  admirable  work  which  was  done  in  that  direc- 
tion during  Sir  Henry  Craik's  regime.  Finally,  the 
prefatory  memoranda,  as  described  above,  are  still  to  be 
reinforced  by  a  long  delayed  volume  of  '  Suggestions  for 
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the  Consideration  of  Teachers  in  Pablic  Elementary 
Schools/  in  which  the  problems  of  method  will  be 
discussed  in  a  practical  manner,  and  hints  and  informn^ 
tion  will  be  ^iren  to  teachers  to  aid  them  in  carrying 
out  their  duties.  This  series  of  instructions  from  the 
headquarters  staGP  at  Whitehall  and  South  Kensin^on 
must  be  compared  with  the  records  of  results  contained 
in  such  documents  as  Professor  M.  K  Sadler's  *  Report  ou 
Secondary  Education  in  Liverpool/  and  in  the  quarterly 
or  annual  publications  of  the  various  educational  com- 
mittees throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a^| 
general  view  of  the  progress  of  educational  method. 

Before  we  go  on  to  this  consideration,  however,  it  is 
only  just  to  turn  to  what  was  said  above  as  to  the 
influence  of  personnel  in  this  branch  of  national  educa- 
tion. The  appointment  of  Mr  Robert  Morant  to  replace 
Sir  Creorge  Kekewich  at  the  Board  was  much  criticised 
At  the  time.  Mr  Morant  had  been  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the 
department ;  he  was  known  to  have  advised  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  during  the  legislation  of  1899,  and  to  have 
acted  in  a  con£dential  capacity  towards  Mr  Balfour 
daring  the  preparation  of  the  still  more  important  Bill 
of  1902.  But  what  the  pubhc  hardly  yet  know,  and  these 
documents  should  help  them  to  realise,  is  that  the  country 
pOMeeses  in  ^Ir  Morant  a  true  educational  administrator, 
a  patient  and  hard-working  public  servant,  gifted  with 
imagination,  energy,  and  practical  ability,  who  is  likely, 
when  "Wales  is  quiescent  and  lesser  opponents  cease  to 
trouble,  to  do  first-rato  work  in  revising  and  improving 
our  methods  of  education.  His  appointment  transposes 
the  key,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Act  of  1899.  That  Act,  as 
was  freely  stated  at  the  time,  was  purely  ofllciaL  It 
shed  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  which  was 
ted  in  1839  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  certain 
parliamentary  grants,  and  in  which  Sir  John  Gorst  was 
the  last  in  the  series  of  vice-presidents  who  for  sixty 
years  had  discharged  the  functions  of  a  Minist<^r  of 
Education.  It  replaced  the  Committee  of  the  Council 
by  a  Board  of  Education,  with  a  president  (now  Lord 
Londonderry),  a  parliamentary  secretary  (Sir  W.  R.  Anson), 
a  permanent  secretary  (Mr  Morant)  and  stf  a  con- 

sultative committee,  of  which,  perb>*»^  Sear 

enough.     So  far^  there  is  nothing  U 
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of  Educntion  Act,  1899,  meant  more  than  a  change 
nomenclature.    The  committee  called  itself  a  board; 
vice-president  called  himself  a  secretary ;  and  the  requi 
ments  of  education  were  satisfied.     Mr  Morant's  term' 
office,  short  though  it  has  been  as  yet,  has  rebutted 
criticism.   He  has  made  the  change  efifective,  not  nomii 
and  the  diflPerence  between  now  and  then  is  not  merely 
difference  of  names.    If  personality  is  a  factor  to  be  tal 
into  account  in  a  discussion  of  educational  method, 
presence  of  Mr  Morant  at  the  Board  of  Education  suppl 
a  factor  of  prime  importance. 

Recent  legislation  had  a  double  objective.  It  aii 
first,  at  concentrating  authority  in  efficient  hands 
heiidquurters,  and  then,  after  the  establishment  of 
control,  at  the  delegation  of  power  to  efficient  I( 
authorities.  A  third  task  is  involved  in  these  aims; 
for  this  task  legislation  is  unfortunately  not  c< 
petent.  It  would  have  been  desirable  to  see  the  dev 
tion  of  function  accompanied  by  an  awakening  of 
public  consciousness  to  a  sense  of  educational  respoi 
bility.  At  Whitehall  Mr  Morant  may  be  said  to  be  act 
as  keeper  of  the  conscience  to  the  Board  of  Educati< 
it  must  be  added  with  regret  that  the  country,  aa 
■whole,  has  not  been  aroused  to  the  need  of  developing 
a  conscience  in  these  matters.  Released  officials — a  class 
of  freedmen  very  conspicuous  just  now  in  English  politics 
— such  as  Mr  Michael  Sadler,  Sir  John  Gorst,  and,  the 
latest  n^cruit,  Sir  Henry  Craik,  are  working  in  this 
direction ;  and  some  of  the  professional  papers  have 
attempted  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  *  Education '  publishes 
long  reports  of  county  and  borough  proceedings ;  and 
*  School*  was  founded  in  January  1901  with  a  view  to 
meeting  the  need  for  an  educational  paper  which  shonld 
treat  education  as  an  object  of  national  interest  and 
concern.  But,  apart  from  these  and  the  older  joumal«» 
the  tw^in  forces  of  concentration  and  delegation  require 
for  complete  efficiency  the  trained  co-operation  of  the 
public.  AVithout  it  the  success  of  the  Acts  must  be 
difficult  and  slow.  There  must  inevitably  be  wanting 
the  \avid  quickening  force  which  animates  the  scattored 
parts  and  helps  the  organism,  in  Mr  Kipling's  phrase,  to 
find  itself.  Contrast,  for  instance,  the  public  history  of 
the  two  movements  of  recent  months — education 
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ifii-iii  reform.  Not  all  the  eloquence  of  statesmen,  nob 
til  the  •  revelations '  of  Blue-books,  not  all  the  thunder  of 
tike  press  could  kmdle  m  the  oountiy  the  true  fire  of 
BBthoaiasm  on  the  educational  question.  Public  interest 
education  strayed  into  side  issues,  ilickere<l  dully  to 
indifference,  leapt  to  a  moment's  vigour  on  a  quasi- 
rc'lxgious  topic,  then  died  again  in  laughter ;  it  never 
tvaliy  ^raspod  the  essential  matter  at  stake  as  it  seized 
liie  vital  issue  underlying  the  voluminous  dossiej*  on  the 
torifT-reform  question.  There  were  no  catchwords  in 
edocational  reform.  No  ingenious  orator  displayed  the 
two  children  of  his  imagination  to  a  responsive  audience, 
eoextensive  with  the  country  —  the  child  starved  of 
Woing  and  the  child  fed  and  taught  by  the  state.  The 
"  ' '    I  cAught  the  country  and  lent  a  human  interest 

icd ;  the  child-idea  left  it  cold. 
We   are    presented,   accordingly,   with    a    system   of 
■  -  il  education  the  contractors  for  which  were  con- 
•  with  the   old   puzzle  of  the    Israelites — how  to 
bricks  without  straw.     They  had  to  build  for  the 
lie  good  without  the  sympathy  of  the   public;    the 
Uovemment  had  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  country 
Respite  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of   its  representa- 
tires  in   Pai'Uament.      In  such    circumstances  there   is 
hmnd  to  be  something  lacking  in  the  result;  and  the 
r  is,  perhaps,  not  that  so  little  is  effected,  but  that 
-  heartening  experience  has  led  to  so  few  mistakoH. 
inother  mitigating  cause,  which  critics  should  take  into 
acroant,  is  that  the  Government  did   not   have  a  free 
hand.    The  authors  of  the  Act  of  1899  were  reformers, 
w»t  innovators.      An   ideal    commonwealth   might   con- 
eavably  have  been  equipped  with  a  better  apparatus  of 
edocational  machinery  than  was  forged  by  Lord  Salis- 
W}''s    last    administration    out    of    the    heterogeneous 
elements  which  were,  till  then,  at  work.    A  system  which 
W  been  suffered  to  adapt  itself  to  the  growing  needs  of 
the  nation  during  two  generations,  and  which  had  in- 
cluded the   benctit  of  nine  tenths  of   the   dues   of   the 
tiwtoras  and   Excise  Act  of  1890,  was  not  easy  to  ro- 
orgjioise,  either  on  its  administrative  or  on  its  financial 
*idG.     Vested   interests,  use   and  wont,  even  sentiment, 
*3ected  the  policy  of  the  reformers  ;  and  those  who  look 
hack  to-day  from  the  orderly  Board  of  Education,  exer« 
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• 
cbing  supreme  control  over  secondary  and  elemeotary 
education,  with  its  president  and  sccretAries,  its  efficient 
staff,  its  consultative  committee,  and  ita  register  of 
teachers,  to  the  old  days  of  mismanagement  at  South 
Kensington  and  disorganisation  at  A\1iitehall,  find  it 
hard  to  realise  the  complcteneea  of  the  change. 

With  these  reservations,  it  is  now  appropriate  to  con*, 
aider  the  Act  of  1899  in  relation  to  the  Acts  of  1902-1! 
and  to  the  work  of  the  Board  since  April  1,  1900,  wlioi 
the  provisioud  of  the  Act  came  into  force.     The  statui 
02  and  63  Victoria,  cap.  33,  contains  only  nine  clauses,  ol 
which  the  last  five  are  purely  formal-    The  first  statos' 
tiiat  *  There  shall  he  established  a  Board  of  Education 
charged  with   the   superintendence   of  matters   relating 
to  education   in   England  and  Wales.'      This   Board,  in^ 
accordance  with  clause  2,  ^M 

'shall  take  the  place  of  the  Education  Department  (including 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art),  and  ...  it  shall  be 
lawful  ...  to  transfer  to,  or  make  exercisable  by,  the  Board_ 
of  Education  any  of  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commis&iouei 
or  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  matters  appearing  .  .  . 
relate  to  education.' 


rd 
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Thus  the  mixed  control,  and  consequently  overlapping 
powers,  of  various  government  departments  were  draw*n 
out  of  the  chaos  into  which  they  had  lapsed  and  were 
duly  handed  over  to  a  single  central  authority  responsible 
to  the  country  for  all  'matters  relating  to  education.' 
The  iuspectiou  of  secondary  schools  by  the  Board  and 
the  establLshment  of  its  consultative  committee  were  the 
chief  remaining  contents  of  the  Act  which  placed  England 
and  Wales,  for  the  first  time,  on  a  level  with  contiueutal_ 
countries  in  regard  to  state  control. 

'  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  in  outline  the  plan  of  reorgani- 
sation for  English  instruction  which  is  suggested  almost  irre- 
sistibly by  a  study  of  public  instruction  in  other  European 
countries,  and  of  the  actual  condition  and  prospects  of  thS^H 
modern  world.  The  reorganisivtion  proposed  will  to  man^T^H 
people  in  England  appear  chimerical.  Yet  I  have  a  ]jrofound 
€5onriction  that,  if  our  country  is  destined,  as  I  trust  it  is 
destined,  still  to  live  and  prosper,  the  next  quarter  of 
centiu-y  will  see  a  reconstruction  of  English  e<lut*ation 
entire  as  that  which  I  have  recommended  iu  these  remarl 
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hoirever  impossible  siich  a  reconstnictioa  may  to  many  now 
seem.' 

The  prophet  was  Matthew  Arnold;  the  date  was  186S; 
and  the  words  quoted  are  from  the  conclusion  of  his 
'Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Germany.*  He  was 
only  six  years  out  in  his  reckoning. 

Reconstruction  on  paper  is  one  thing ;  a  working 
lyfttem  is  another.  Matthew  Arnold,  again,  in  his 
'French  Eton/  forecasts  the  requisite  means  of  turning 
theory  into  practice. 

'By  really  api-eeiiiR  to  deal  in  oiu*  collective  and  corporate 
character  with  e*^lneation,  wo  can  form  oiu^selves  into  the  best 
tad  most  efficient  of  voluntary  societies  for  managing  it.  We 
c&a  make  State-action  upon  it  a  genuine  local  government  of 
itv  the  faithful  but  potent  expression  of  our  own  activity. 
We  can  make  the  central  government  that  mere  court  of  dis- 
interested review  and  correction  which  every  sensible  man 
would  always  be  glad  to  have  for  his  own  activity/ 

hi  this  passage  is  contained,  by  a  happy  prevision,  the 
relation  of  the  Acts  of  1902-3  to  the  Act  of  1899.  The 
statute  2  Edward  VII,  cap.  42— the  Education  Act,  1902— 
is  a  much  larger  affair  than  the  measure  which  we  have 
just  reviewed.  It  extends  to  twenty-seven  clauses,  with 
four  schedules  or  appendices.  It  repeals  the  whole  of 
the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  of  1889  and  1891,  two 
clauses  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act, 
1B90,  as  well  as  many  sections  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Acts  of  1870,  73,  74,  76,  'SO,  W,  '91,  '93,  '97,  '99,  and 
IWO.  of  the  Agricultural  Rat«8  Act,  1896,  and  of  the 
Voluntary  Schools  Act  of  1897.  Lot  us  go  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  legislation  of  1899.  On  April  1,  1900, 
there  came  into  operation  a  new  central  authority, 
'charged  with  the  superintendence  of  matters  relating 
to  education  in  England  and  Wales.*  But  these  'matters 
relating  to  education  '  were  by  no  means  of  a  kind  readily 
to  submit  to  superintendence.  The  mere  recital  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  it  was  necessary  to  repeal,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  before  order  and  system  could  be  intro- 
duced, shows  that  the  new  Board  of  Education  would 
iuive  entered  into  an  inheritance  of  chaos  and  anarchy 
onlesB  a  method  had  been  devised  of  brinp*  'inattem 
iBlating  to  educatir    '      'thin  its  sphere- 1  ion^. 

i 
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The  Act  of  1902  was  the  first  in  our  statute-books, 
Mr  Taylor  reminds  us,  to  deal  with  these  matters  to- 
gethei'.  For  the  first  time  we  find  the  three  grades  of 
instruction  included  in  the  scope  of  a  single  Act  of 
Parliament.  Tliis  is,  historically  speaking,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Act  in  the  annals  of  English  education ;  and 
it  may  confidently  be  stated  that,  whatever  chances  or 
changes  await  our  educational  system,  the  countiy  will 
never  abandon  the  position  taken  in  1902.  It  will  never 
go  back  from  the  long  deferred  principle  of  unity  in 
control.  The  old,  partial,  haphazard  method  disappeared 
with  the  Acts  repealed. 

Tlie  progress  in  administrative  method  marked  by  the 
Act  of  1902  corresponds  in  stnteamanlike  conception  to 
the  importance  of  the  measure  in  the  history  of  education. 
It  carries  out  Matthew  Amold*s  prediction  of  making 
•  state  action  upon  it  a  genuine  local  government  of  it ' — 
how  genuine  the  future  must  determine.  It  utilises  for 
this  purpose  existing  councils  and  committees,  and  it 
strictly  confines  its  scope  to  education  as  a  matter  of 
local  govex-nment.  This  Act  and  the  London  Act  of  1903 
were  constructive  administrative  measures.  They  con- 
stituted local  education  authorities  in  order  to  enable 
the  Board  to  exercise  a  'superintendence  of  matters 
relating  to  education  in  England  and  Wales.*  No  new 
bodies  were  created  for  this  purpose.  By  section  1  of 
the  1902  Act  '  the  council  of  every  county  and  of  every 
county-borough  shall  be  the  local  education  authority/ 
The  proviso  as  to  borough  or  urban  district  councils  need 
not  be  recited  here  ;  the  essential  point  to  be  noted  is 
the  foundation  of  a  relationship  between  the  Minister  of 
Education  in  London  and  the  128  councils  created  by  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  and  directly  representing 
the  local  electorate  in  each  instance. 

A  second  principle  of  the  new  legislation  is  manifest 
here  in  the  disappearance  of  the  specific  educational 
bodies  formerly  known  as  School  Boards.  We  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  the  various  problems  which  result 
from  their  disappearance.  These  problems  in  their 
nature  are  temporary  and  evanescent ;  in  many  districts 
they  belong  already  to  past  history ;  in  others  they  are 
oving  into  that  phase ;  they  must  reach  it  eventually 

all.     The  principle  itself  is  sound  enough,  if  for  no 
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other  reason  than  because  it  is  always  bad  economy  to 
pot  the  purse  into  the  bands  of  8pecialist8.  The  place; 
for  special  knowledge  is  at  the  centre  of  the  system  ;  and 
the  extra  work  thrown  on  the  authorities  at  Whitehall 
is  compensated  by  the  release  of  local  electorates  from 
the  burden  of  an  od  hoc  poll  and  from  the  extravagance 
of  an  ad  hoc  committee.  In  London  the  County  Council 
has  succeeded  to  the  extinct  School  Board  ;  its  educa- 
tional policy  forms  a  part  of  the  general  work  of  local 
government ;  the  debates  are  governed  by  the  same  rules ; 
and  already  a  sense  of  proportion  in  municipal  afifaira 
has  begun  to  reassure  the  ratepayers.  The  London  body 
has  further  earned  the  confidence  of  the  public  by  its 
wise  choice  of  officials.  These  include  Dr  Gamett,  a 
member  of  the  old  Technical  Education  Board  ;  Dr 
C  W.  Kimmins ;  Mr  Blair,  formerly  of  Dublin ;  and 
Hr  Frederick  Rose,  sometime  H.ltL  Consul  at  Stuttgart, 
and  author  of  some  of  the  ablest  consular  report:^  on 
education.  Throughout  the  country,  too,  the  abolition  of 
the  School  Boards  has  been  effected  with  a  minimum  of 
annoyance ;  and  the  services  of  admirably  qualified  men 
have  in  most  cases  been  secured  as  coimty  directors  of 
education.  Thus  the  specialists  in  each  locality  have 
become  the  paid  servants  of  the  local  authority — a  prin- 
ciple of  democratic  government  which  it  will  be  difficult 
to  improve.  We  are  consciously  giving  high  praise  to  a 
series  of  enactments  which  the  opponents  of  the  present 
Government  have  loaded  with  abuse,  and  the  merits  of 
which  have  been  obscured  by  certain  incidental  draw- 
backs readily  liable  to  exaggeration.  But  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  have  the  courage  to  enforce  sound  principles 
of  reform  deserve  at  least  the  credit  of  their  achievement. 
We  believe  that  the  national  welfare  is  already  feeling 
the  benefit  of  the  Acts  of  1002-3  ;  we  are  convinced  that 
the  lapse  of  time  and  a  fair  experience  of  their  working 
will  prove  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  their  authors. 

We  are  still  discussing  the  machinery  of  education,  and 
it  may  be  stated  with  little  fear  of  contradiction  that  much 
of  the  recent  legislation  is  still  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood. The  debates  in  Parliament  tended  rather  to  ob* 
scare  the  issues  than  to  explain  them ;  and  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  take  note  of  one  or  two  features.  The 
Act  of  1902  is  divided  into  four  parts.     The  first,  with 
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which  we  have  dealt,  constitutes  the  local  authorit] 
Part  11  deals  with  'education  other  than  elementary/ 
part  iii  with  elementary  education,  and  part  iv  with 
education  committees  in  general,  with  expenses,  borrow- 
ing powers,  and  so  forth.  We  reproduce  here  the  essential 
words  of  tho  opening  clauses  of  part  ii  and  part  iii 
respectively  (sect,  2  (1),  and  sect.  5),  in  order  to  point  out, 
by  the  use  of  italics,  a  somewhat  important  difference. 
The  first  jmssage  runs  as  follows : — 

'The  local  education  authority  shall  conside)'  tho  educational 
needs  of  their  area  and  take  nuch  steps  as  seeui  to  them 
desirable^  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Kducation,  to 
Bupply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  othei^  than  elementary^ 
and  to  promote  the  general  co-onlination  of  all  forms  of 
education.* 

The  second  passage  runs  thus : — 

*The  local  education  authority  squill  throughout  their  area 
have  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  school  board  and  school 
attendance  committee  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
1870  to  1900,  and  any  other  Acts  .  . .  and  sJiall  also  be  respon* 
sible  for  and  have  the  control  of  all  secular  instruction  in 
public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  them ;  and  school 
boards  and  school  attendance  committees  shall  be  abolished.* 

The  words  underlined  are  significant,  inasmuch  as  the 
duty  in  the  one  case  is  optional  and  in  the  other  is  com- 
pulsory. The  local  authorities  must  assume  control  over 
elementary  instruction  ;  they  7nay  take  steps  to  supply 
education,  other  than  elementary,  after  consultation  with 
the  central  authority ;  and  it  is  extremely  noteworthy 
how  general  has  been  the  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
these  powei*8.  The  powers,  appropriately  enough,  are 
wider  in  tho  first  caso  than  in  the  second ;  *  supply  or  aid 
the  supply '  is  a  less  definite  instruction  than  that  relating 
to  elementary  schools.  The  evasion  of  a  definite  epithet 
for  secondary  or  higher  education — '  education  other  than 
elementary ' — is  also  to  bo  remarked  ;  and  time  might  be 
spent  in  discussing  the  new  departure  involved  in  placing 
the  'control '  of  secular  instruction  in  non-provided  schools 
in  the  hands  of  the  council  authorities  while  leading  a 
residue  of  'management*  in  the  managers*  hands.  But 
we  do  not  propose  to  drag  tho  voluntary  schools  question 
Id  to  the  scope  of  this  review.     The  programme  which  we 
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have  set  ourselves  is  already  wide  enough.  It  is  to  estimate 
cbe  value  of  recent  educational  reform  through  the  two 
aspects  of  machinery  and  method.  At  this  point  it  will 
be  convenient  briefly  to  summarise  the  results  of  our  con- 
sideration of  the  former. 

1.  The  State  Department  for  Education  has  been 
organised  in  all  its  branches.  There  are  a  Minister  of 
Education,  a  permanent  secretary  and  staff,  and  a  con- 
sultative committee. 

2.  The  Board  of  Education  is  charged  with  the  super- 
intendence of  *  matters  relating  to  education  in  England 
and  Wales,*  and  has  power  to  inspect  secondary  schools. 

3.  Parliament  makes  no  distinction  in  administration 
between  elementary  education  and  '  education  other  than 
elementary.' 

4.  The  machinery  of  education  has  been  municipalised 
for  the  purposes  of  local  control.  The  powers  of  existing 
local  government  representative  bodies  have  been  ex- 
tended to  include  educational  control,  and  existing  ad 
hoc  educational  representative  bodies  have  consequently 
disappeared. 

5.  The  local  government  authorities  are  responsible 
for  elementary  education,  and  shall  consider,  and  may 
take  steps  to  supply,  secondary  and  higher  education. 

6.  Secular  instruction  in  non-provided  schools  passes 
into  the  hands  of  tlie  same  bodies. 


> 
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So  much  for  the  machinery  of  education,  as  affected 
by  the  enactments  of  1899  to  1904.     Meanwhile,  there  are 
the  teacher  and  the  child,  whose  particular  interests  and 
share  in  educational  reform  are  not  very  clearly  promoted 
by  those  purely  administrative  articles.     The  problems  of 
the  teacher  and  the  child  are  primarily  problems  of  method, 
Sacoess  in  dealing  with  them  depends  on  the  less  measur- 
able qualities  of  sympathy  and  imagination,  as  well  as  an 
intfilligent  knowledge,  adaptive  as  well  as  assimilative 
(if  what  is  best  in  foreign  practice.     The  aim  is  to  widen 
the  opportunities ;  to  give  every  child  in  the  country  the 
widest  possible  opportunity  of  self-development  and  im- 
provement ;  to  leave  as  little  room  as  imperfect  human 
conditions  permit  for  the  reproach  that  a  child  'never 
had  a  fair  chance ' ;  to  minimise  the  disabilities  of  crit 
or  unhealthy  early  surroundings,  physical  or  moral 
VoL  202.— Mj.  402.  p 
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tendencies,  poverty,  and  lowly  station  ;  to  build  a  laddi 
from  the  slum  to  the  university ;  to  spread  the  blessi 
of  education,  so  that  defective  educational  opportunities 
may  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  possible  causes  for  the 
failure  of  the  country  in  any  department  of  national 
welfare  or  international  competition. 

At  the  same  time  the  needs  of  State  must  be  ke] 
steadily  in  view.  To  put  it  negatively,  it  is  as  little  the 
object  of  the  State  to  train  a  generation  of  commercial 
experts  as  it  is  to  risk,  by  default  of  education,  tlie  rise 
of  a  race  of  criminals.  German  example  is  perhaps  mis- 
leading at  this  point.  The  unverified  conclusion  roughly 
drawn  by  the  public  from  consular  and  other  reports 
on  educational  progress  in  Germany  suggests  a  kind  of 
materialised  Utopia,  in  which  every  boy  is  born  a  ban] 
clerk  and  every  girl  a  typist.  Such  a  conclusion 
fallacious,  and  the  reaction  may  be  exaggerated.  There 
is  a  way  of  looking  at  commerce  which  touches  chorda  as 
responsive  to  a  noble  ideal  as  any  on  the  keyboard  of  the 
old  classical  curriculum.  Even  rows  of  figures  in  a  ledger 
may  stimulate  the  intellectual  and  moral  imagination,  if 
the  clerk  is  trained  to  see  his  work  in  the  pei'spcctive 
of  his  country's  destiny,  its  historical  development,  and 
its  geographical  conditions,  as  well  as  to  do  that  work 
with  care  and  despatch.  This  is  the  way  of  looking  at 
commei'co  which  inspires  recent  educational  foundations 
such  as  the  Commercial  College  in  Leipsic ;  and  it  is 
far  too  early  at  present  to  encourage  a  reaction  from 
that  standard.  The  right  view  is  clearly  stated  by  Mr 
Sadler  in  his  report  on  education  in  Liverpool,  where  ho 
succeeds  with  rare  skill  in  adapting  to  the  needs  of  his 
own  country — in  this  instance,  of  one  city  in  that  country 
— his  unrivalled  stores  of  knowledge  concerning  foreign 
methods  and  appliances. 

*  Tlie  more  likely  *  (he  writes)  *  that  a  boy's  future  life-work 
is  to  absorb  him  in  questions  which  necessarily  have  some 
sordid  sides,  the  more  need  is  there  to  insist  tluit  throughout 
his  education  there  shall  l>e  a  strong  vein  of  idealism.  ,  ,  . 
At  bottom,  the  business  relations  of  a  great  commercial  city 
with  the  outside  world  arc  human  relations.  In  no  educa- 
tion, therefore,  is  it  more  necessary  than  in  the  education  of 
a  commercial  community  to  give  a  large  place  to  the  vivid 
uud  I'cal  tecurhiug  of  the  humauities.' 


to  b»  mmi  \ffAmimmm^9m  iMftniuHMil 
■pwwicin^  th»*«ctiTitiM  ot  lwMi4  Mwl 
to  be  saMty-nataatrnf^eili  *  apfiropiifct*  |\KvmusA) 
«Dd  the  'siinplar  Iaits  of  iMvUth'  «Mr«  . 
of  tibe  training;  and  *  it  will  be  aa  impoitatti  UlougU 
object  of  the  school  to  dlMOfwr  IndlfMudi 
dtfldren  who  show  promise  of  «xo«ptkHial  c«|>Mctty/  ttlWl 
to  qualify  them  for  secoutlarx  iufttmrtion.  All  thh  I* 
Borel  in  its  place  and  purpose;  but  tlio  iiuistt  iioto\vi>rtUy 
paragraph  follows  and  desenrM  to  bo  quoUnl  in  full  t 

*Thongh  their  opix>rtu7iitit«  arc  but  briof,  tJm  t*uu'hoii«  \h%\% 
yet  do  mach  to  lay  the  foundations  of  iMuuluot.  'Mio)'  ttiu 
endeavour,  by  example  and  iutlueuco.  nldoil  by  tJio  »iMttM«  iif 
discipline  which  should  penrade  tho  School,  to  impliint  In  f  hn 
children  habits  of  industry,  Kslf-oontrol,  utuI  coMm^itoui"  por- 
iseverance  in  the  fuco  of  dlfflcultir:*;  they  en; i  tJwMn  in 

reverence  what  is  noble,  to  bo  i^cndy  for  )4c1>  »nuU  lu 
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sirive  their  utmost  after  purity  and  truth  ;  they  can  foster  ^ 
5tix»ug  respect  for  duty,  and  that  coaaideratioa  and  respect 
for  others  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  unselfishness  and 
the  true  basis  of  ail  goo<l  manners ;  while  the  corporate  lif^  of 
the  School,  especially  in  the  playground,  should  develop  that 
instinct  for  fair-play  and  for  loyalty  to  one  another  which  is 
the  germ  of  a  wider  sense  of  honour  in  later  life.' 

This  has  been  said  before  by  other  people  in  other 
places.  The  late  Bishop  Creighton,  for  instance,  said  it 
u\  1894  to  his  clergy  at  Peterborough.  *  Every  child,* 
lie  reminded  them,  'carries  away  from  school  at  least 
a  sense  of  discipline.  With  a  little  personal  care  this 
might  be  maintained  against  the  temptations  of  a  pre- 
cocious freedom,'  But  it  had  never  yet  been  said  by  the 
State  in  its  educational  capacity.  In  1D04,  for  the  first 
time,  it  was  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  official  code,  as 
the  expression  of  the  awakoned  conscience  of  the  respon- 
sible Board  of  Education.  Henceforth  the  *  foundations 
of  conduct'  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  schools 
which  hitherto  had  directed  their  educational  policy 
towards  earning  a  grant. 

The  Board,  as  we  have  seen,  is  charged  with  *  matters 
relating  to  education  * ;  and  what  is  true  of  its  jiiin  in 
a  single  branch  of  this  activity  will  be  found  to  be  truo 
of  it  as  a  whole.  If  the  recent  administrative  policy  of 
the  whole  of  the  Board  s  work  had  to  be  compressed  into 
one  sentence,  it  would  be  that  co-ordination  of  efiPort 
depends  upon  a  clear  differontiation  of  function.  Fop 
this  reason  the  central  authority  has  been  trying  to 
classify  the  different  aims  of  elementary  schools,  second- 
ary schools,  evening  schools,  and  technical  institutes, 
as  well  as  to  define  more  clearly  what  is  to  be  aimed  at 
in  educating  pupil-teachers,  and  likewise  the  object  of 
training-colleges,  whose  task  it  is  to  educate  persons, 
themselves  but  half-educated,  who  aspire  to  teach  others, 
and  to  give  them  some  professional  training.  In  this 
diHerentiation  of  function,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  co- 
ordination of  effort,  lies  the  key  to  the  memoranda  issued 
by  Mr  Morant  to  which  we  referred  above.  These  fall 
here  into  their  places  as  mete-rods  in  a  staked-out  claim 
— the  memoranda  of  a  survey  which  is  to  lead  to  a 
successful  cultivation  of  the  field.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
attack    this    method  by  talking  of  '  delimitation  *   an4 
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water-tight  compartments/  of  •shutting  off  the  rise  of 
a  promising  student/  and  so  forth.  But  such  criticism 
is  quite  unfair;  it  is  not  the  student  who  is  ' delimited/ 
but  a  particular  function  is  being  allotted  to  each  of 
the  various  institutions. 

The  prefatory  memorandum  to  the  'Regulations  for 
Secondary  Schools/  dated  June  14,  1904,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance from  this  point  of  view.    It  insists  that 

'  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  differentiation  of  functions,  it 
is  imix)rt«,at,  for  purposes  of  centn».l  and  of  local  administra- 
tion, and  in  particular  for  coueidering  and  proi>erIy  planning: 
courses  of  instruction,  to  distiugiiish  Secondary  Schools,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  Technical  Institutes  and  Classes  which 
devote  themselves  mainly  to  giving  specialised  instruction 
and  training  in  certain  subjects  to  young  persona  and  adults 
who  should  previously  have  completed  a  sound  general  edu- 
cation, and,  on  the  other,  from  Evening  Schools  and  Classes 
which,  though  they  may  offer  instruction  to  some  students  in 
anbjeots  of  a  general  kind  and  to  others  in  subjecte  of  Art  or 
of  pure  and  applied  Science,  do  not  provide  a  consecutive  and 
complete  course  of  general  education  to  be  followed  by  each 
student  who  attends  the  School.* 

Three  principles  are  enunciated  as  essential  to  the 
course  of  instruction  which  shall  qualify  a  day  or  boarding- 
school  to  be  described  as  secondaiy.  First,  the  instruc- 
tion must  be  general ;  next,  it  must  be  complete  ;  thirdly, 
it  must  bo  graded  in  its  various  branches.  Subject  to 
these  axioms,  the  new  regulations  are  framed  with  a 
view  to '  leaving  greater  freedom  than  hitherto  for  schools 
to  frame  curricula  of  varying  kinds,  as  may  be  required 
or  rendered  profitable  by  local  conditions ' ;  and  a  liko 
regard  for  the  need  of  elasticity  is  to  be  marked  in  the 
following  sentence : — 

*  In  order  to  meet  .  .  .  the  danger  of  forcing  a  particular  kind 
of  school  on  a  locality  for  which  it  is  not  suitable,  and  the 
danger  of  that  premature  specialisation  which  is  destructive 
of  real  progress,  the  Board  have  materially  modified  the  rules 
under  which  schools  of  this  type  may  be  recognised  and  con- 
ducted.* 

Almost  equally  significant  in  this  context  are  the  now 

•  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  and  for  the 
Sx^xziinatiop  of  Students  in  Training  Colleges/    It  is  the 
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object  of  the  Board  to  make  these  institutions  efifecUve 
centres  for  teaching  how  to  teach,  instead  of  places  for 
the  further  education  of  half -educated  persons.  Mr 
Morant's  prefatory  memorandum  to  the  document  is 
dated  June  23.  1904.  In  it  a  clear  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  different  kinds  of  students  who  frequent  the 
training  colleges  and  the  different  courses  of  study  which 
they  require.     Further,  as  the  memorandum  states, 

*  not  less  important  than  the  framing  of  courses  of  study 
which  shall  bo  thoroughly  suitable  to  the  several  require- 
monts  of  the  various  Htudcnts  in  Training  Colleges,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  college  staff  treat  the  several  branches 
of  the  approved  courses  of  study.  Much  of  the  instruction 
which  is  given  in  all  subjects  must  necessarily  be  founded 
upon  the  statements  and  the  experience  of  other  persons ;  but 
every  education  wliich  deserves  to  be  called  complete  most 
include  some  tiuiniug  of  the  student  in  those  systematic 
methods  of  enquiry  which  are  necessary  for  any  assure<l 
advance  in  knowledge,  and  which  are  the  most  truly  educa- 
tive of  all  mental  processes.  .  .  ,  Wlien  Matthew  Arnold  de- 
clared in  1868  that  the  want  of  the  idea  of  science,  of 
systematic  knowledge,  was  the  capital  want  of  English  edu- 
cation and  of  English  life,  he  was  thinking  of  science  as  a 
method  and  not  as  a  prescribed  portion  or  subject  of  a  curri- 
culum. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  want  has  been  seriouBly 
prevalent  in  a  large  portion  of  the  education  and  training 
hitherto  provided  for  Elementary  School  Teachers/ 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  dottiils  of  method  dis- 
cussed in  those  regulations,  though  wo  admire  sincerely 
the  recommondations  as  to  the  History  course,  which 
should  be  used  to  develope  the  students' '  historic  sense,' 
and  as  to  the  teaching  of  Languages  and  of  Natural 
Science  ('often  called  "Nature  Study"*),  as  well  aa  the 
rescript  on  professional  training.  But  a  special  welcome 
is  due  to  the  remarks  on  the  toachmg  of  Lit<jrature^ 

'The  time  devoted  by  the  student  to  text-btraks  dealing  with 
literature,  however  exact  and  complete,  is  little  more  profit- 
able than  that  devoted  to  verbal  and  gitimmatical  com- 
mentai'y,  if  he  is  thereby  pi*evented  f  i*om  access  to  the  works 
of  giH^at  writers,  and  consetiuently  from  all  independent  effort 
to  realise  for  liimself  that  in  which  their  enduring  value 
consists.* 

Accordingly,  the  alternative  courses  of  study  in  English 
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TotsigUBige  and  Literature  include  'books  for  general 
reading '  as  well  as  *  books  for  detailed  study  * ;  and  the 
whole  subject  is  to  be  studied  in  connexion  with  the 
corresponding  period  in  the  History  course.  This  in- 
creased emphasis  laid  in  last  years  memoranda  on  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  English  is  likewise  a  mark 
of  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  Scottish 
department  in  its  several  grades ;  and  it  is  a  feature 
of  American  education  which  is  developed  to  a  high 
degree.  It  is  to  bo  greeted  here  as  a  good  sign  for  the 
future,  when  *  complete  living  *  will  more  and  more  require 
quickness  of  griisp,  readiness  of  expression,  clearness  of 
arrangement,  and  that  generalising  facidty  without  which 
all  learning  is  pedantry. 


In  this  work  of  reforming  the  methods  of  education 
which  the  Board  have  imdertaken  so  courageously  and 
with  so  comprehensive  an  aim,  delay  and  disappointment 
are  inevitable.  The  urgent  necessity  of  tackling  the 
problems  of  machinery  arising  daily  and  hourly  out  of 
legal  points  in  the  new  Acts  has  hampered  the  Board 
considerably.  As  time  goes  on,  and  the  political  situation 
improves,  and  as  the  Consultative  Committee  becomes 
a  little  less  timorous  in  its  recommendations  to  the 
Board,  the  directions  from  headquarters  are  likely  to 
grow  more  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  the 
Board  and  not  harsh  to  the  public  to  add  that,  if  politico- 
ecclesiastical  considerations — the  fatal  lure  of  British 
public  life — are  imported  afresh  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  result  must  be  that  the  reform  of  method 
will  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Already  the  *  Suggestions 
for  the  Consideration  of  Teachers  in  Public  Elementary 
Schools,*  which  were  promised  in  May,  and  were  looked 
for  in  October,  though  known  probably  in  proof  form 
to  a  small  section  of  the  profession,  are  still  overdue; 
and  primary  scholars  are  still  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
the  new  ideas  as  to  arithmetic,  English,  geogi'aphy,  and 
the  knowledge  of  common  things  which,  among  other 
branches  of  instruction,  are  likely  to  be  discussed  in  this 
belated  Blue-book.  The  remedy  for  the  delay  lies  with 
the  public  itself.  We  shall  not  be  exaggerating  the 
gravity  of  this  consideration  if  we  add  that  the  recru- 
descence  of    the    education   question    in    j)arty   politico 
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will  deeply  injure  the  cause  of  national  education,  wM 
its  champions  are  supposed  to  have  at  heart. 

Fortunately  the  responsibility  for  reform  is  not 
fined  to  the  Board  of  Education.     The  Board  would 
the  first  to  recognise  that  their  efforts  require,  as  a 
condition  of  success^  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
local  committees  throughout  the  country'.     The  future 
the  nation's  educational  charter  is  in  the  hands  of  tl 
committees.      The  proceedings  of    the   London    Com 
Council   Education   Committee,  over  which   Sir  Wi 
Collins  presides,  are  reported  in  the  daily  papers, 
donbtless  followed  with  some  attention  by  the  ratepay< 
of  London.     Quite  recently  the  committee  have  devit 
new  scheme  of  county  scholarships  which  they  expri 
describe  as  *a  result  of  the  Education  Acts  of   11 
They  propose  that  the  Council  should  aim  at  s 
annually,  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  between 
Ihousand  and   three  thousand  of  the  ablest  children] 
the  Ix>ndon  public  elementary  schools  as  junior  cou] 
scholars.     Such  scholarships  would  confer  free  educal 
in  an  approved  secondary  school,  and  would  bo  tcnal 
subject  to  good  conduct,  till  the  end  of  the  school  yeai 
which  the  scholar  reaches  fourteen  yeai"^  of  age.     Um 
certain  conditions  they  would  then  be  renewable  for 
more  years,  when  the  scholar  should  either  pass  on 
intermediate  county  scholarship  or  to  a  training  col 
and  to  a  pupil-teachership  in  the  service  of  the  C< 
There  are  certain  obvious  objections  to  this  scheme, 
number  of  scholars  contemplated  is  almost  unduly  la] 
the  aim  seems  rather  to  recruit  the  teaching  professi* 
than  to  improve  the  education  of  the  children  of  Londf 
and   exception  may  be    taken  to  the  sentence,  *  As 
requirements  of  the  elementary'  schools  compel  the  Com 
t^  pick  out  twice  as  many  girls  as  boys,  the  scholarel 
standard  may  probably  have  to  be  lower  in  their 
On  the  other  hand,  praise  is  due  to  the  proposed  met 
of  examination,  which  is  to  be  a  test  of  capacity  rati 
than  a  scrutiny  of  attainment — a  fresh  sign,  by  the  wi 
of  the   renascence  of  humanism   in   English   educati< 
The  eventual  cost  of  the  scheme,  wliich  will  reach 
pletion  in  five  years,  is  computed  at  275,200/,  a  year. 

Education  committees  outside  the  London  area  hai 
in  a  sense,  more  novel  functions  than  the  committee 
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London  County  Council,  which  has  succeeded  to  the 

\es  of  the  School  Board  for  London,     At  least  their 

demands  qualities  of  mind  and  action  wliich  are  nioro 

lonJy  trained  in  the  capital  than  in  the  pro\'ince8, 

ij  years  have  passed  since  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  : — 

>iB  quite  hopeless  to  induce  persons  of  a  high  dass,  cither 
ly  or  intellectually,  to  take  a  share  of  local  administra* 
hi  a  comer  by  piecemeal,  as  members  of  a  Paving  Board 
ft  Dnfcioage  Committee.     The  entire  local  business  is  not 
than   a   sufEicient   object    to    induce   them   to   become 
tbcfs  of  a  mere  local  body/ 

it  is  only  within  the  last  year  that  Mills  condition 
Q[>een  fulfilled  by  the  inclusion  of  education  among 
ictions  of  the  same  local  bodies  which  take  charge 
roads  and  the  drains.  Thus,  it  is  not  surpribiug 
the  new  ora  in  local  govomment  should  be  still  but 
fectly  understood,  and  that  the  country  as  a  whole 
fail  to  pay  attention  to  the  work  of  the  334  cduco- 
oonimittees  formed  to  administer  the  Act.  From 
point  of  view  tliis  is  a  gain.  It  is  not  altogether 
ible  that  the  committees  responsible  for  the  local 
4  of  national  education  should  bo  suffered  to  make 
sir  experiments  and,  it  may  be,  their  mistakes,  without 
;her  direct  interference  than  that  which  is  supplied 
the  Board  of  Education  at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  by 
ratepayers  at  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  recog- 
tion  is  encouraging ;  and  a  comparison  of  results  may 
to  an  economy  of  effort. 

such  comparative  result  may  be  selected  here. 

remarked  above  that  the  training-college  problem  is 

Eoost  urgent  with  which  the  Board  of  Education  has 

ItodeaL    The  function  of  a  training  college  is  to  provide 

ftofessional  training  ;  and  no  defect  is  more  conspicuous 

^the  whole  system  of  the  Board  than  the  inadequate 

ly  of  efficiently  trained  teachers  for  the  elementary 

>Ls.      It  is  interesting  to  note  the   local   aspects  of 

uiB  problem.      The  authorities  at  Manchester  write,  in 

llicirsRcond  annual  Report,  dated  October  26,  1904: — 

')lach  may  be  hoped  from  the  effect  of  the  new  regula- 
ttoixs  .  .  .  which  had  already  been  anticipated  by  this  Com- 
'''ittet',  and  provision  made  for  bringing  tliom  into  effect 
'^in  the  cuauing  year/     In  the  opinion  of  the  eommUtoe, 
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Abo«tt  300  barsariefi  (80  for  bojs  mad  239  for  giris)  will 
aeeordin^!/  be  established  in  MArch,  and  wiD  be  awardod, 
OD  the  remaltM  of  a  public  examination,  to  candidates 
willing  to  become  pupil  teachers.  These  bonaries  will  be 
taoaUe  in  •eeondaiy  or  other  day-achools ;  an  examina- 
tioD  of  btunsars  about  to  complete  their  eourse  will  be  held 
each  May ;  and  in  the  following  August  the  selected  candi- 
dates will  be  engaged  as  pupil  teachers  for  a  period  of 
two  years.  Similarly,  the  committee  recommend  'that 
provi)9ion  should  be  made  in  the  first  instance  in  con- 
renieotly  situated  rented  buildings  for  two  undenomina- 
tional residential  colleges,  one  for  women  and  another 
for  men*;  and«  in  connexion  with  the  Pupil  Teachers* 
College  which  is  about  to  be  erected,  *snitable  provinon 
should  be  made  for  day -certificate  classes  at  which  assist- 
ant teachers  might  receive,  say,  half-time  instruction.' 

The  Gloucestershire  authorities  write,  in  their  Report 
dated  October  24,  1904  :— 

*lt  was  inevitable  that  the  change  effected  by  the  Act  of 
11K)2  should  entail  an  enormous  amount  of  administrative 
laUiitr.  ,  .  .  But  it  must  be  recognised  that  no  great  change 
Clin  \iK  Umked  for  in  the  Elementary  Schools  imtil  the  Board 
of  Kdtication'fl  new  regulations  for  the  instruction  and  tr^niug 
of  toachors  have  had  time  to  bear  fruit.' 

A  seholarHhip  scheme  has  been  started  in  the  county; 
and  other  steps  have  been  taken  which,  it  is  hoped,  '  will 
bring  more  recruits  into  the  teaching  profession,  and 
remedy  the  deficiency  which  still  is,  and  must  for  some 
time  rernfiin,  acute.*  The  same  story  is  repeated  in 
Northunihorland  and  other  centres,  till  we  reach  the 
excellent '  Ueport  on  Secondary  Education  in  Liverpool,* 
by  Professor  Sadler,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  that  work,  which  should 
by  this  time  be  in  the  hands  of  every  education  committee 
in  the  country,  the  writer  discusses  the  *  Supply  and 
Training  of  Elementary  School  Teachers,'  and  adds  'Sug- 
gcHtioiiM  and  Recommendations/  This  is  not  the  place 
consider  the  specific  needs  of  Liverpool)  or  the  means 
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supplying  them ;  but  Mr  Sadler  expressly  states,  as  a 
general  principle  of  training,  that.  *  in  order  to  draw  the 
future  pupil  teachers  to  the  secondary  schools,  a  scholar- 
ship system  will  be  necessary/  Articles  8,  9,  10,  and  11 
of  the  seventeen  recommendations  contained  in  the 
summary  of  his  Report  are  stated  as  follows  : — 

•  To  develop  the  scholarship  eysteiu ;  to  take  various  steps  for 
improviug  the  supply  and  preliminary  training  of  those  in- 
tending to  teach  in  elementary  schools;  to  strengthen  the 
Pupil  Teacher  Centres;  to  establish  a  new  Training  College 
for  women  teachers;  to  enlarge  the  University  Day  Training 
College,  and  to  establish  hostels  in  connexion  with  it/ 

Authorities  in  other  parts  of  the  country  will  welcome 
the  support  of  so  eminent  an  expert  as  Mr  Sadler  in  this 
important  respect. 

We  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the 
education  committees  by  directing  attention  to  a  single 
aspect  of  their  labours.  But,  however  typical  the 
example,  it  in  merely  an  example.  Instances  might  bo 
multiplied  in  which  the  various  reports  shed  light  upon 
one  another,  and  in  which  the  local  authorities  might  give 
mutual  assistiince.  An  exhaustive  sur\'oy  would  lead  to 
considerable  repetition,  and  might  be  wearisome  to  follow 
in  detaiL  The  essence  of  the  matter  is  that  the  nation 
should  be  aware  of  the  great  work  which  is  being  done 
in  its  midst.  Despite  the  clamour  of  party  politicians, 
and  the  threat  to  undo  the  legislation  of  1902-3  when 
the  present  Government  goes  out  of  office,  the  county 
lauthorities  of  London  and  the  provinces  are  showing  them- 
selves eager  and  competent  to  give  the  children  in  their 
several  areas  the  utmost  benefit  of  the  law  as  it  stands. 
They  are  seeking  to  remove  the  reproach — to  quote 
Matthew  Arnold  for  the  last  time — that  the  schools  in 
our  country  'have  been  left  to  come  forth  as  they  could 
and  to  form  themselves  at  haphazard,  and  are  now,  as  a 
whole,  in  the  most  serious  degree  inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory/ 


If  we  wei"e  asked  to  describe  in  one  word  the  whole 

tendency   of  English   education    as    manifested    at    the 

present  time,  we  should  speak  of  a  humanistic  renaissance. 

.Pater,  a  type  of  modern  humanism,  declares  that  'the 
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real  business  of  education '  is  insight,  '  insight  thnm^ 
culture  into  all  that  the  present  moment  holds  in  tnul 
for  us,  as  we  stand  so  briefly  in  its  presence.'  And] 
another  place  he  writes : — 

'  Not  the  fruit  of  experience,  but  experience  itself,  is  the  oi 
A  counted  number  of  pulses  only  is  given  to  us  of  a  Tai| 
gated,  dramatic  life.  How  may  we  see  in  them  all  that  k  \ 
be  seen  in  them  by  the  finest  senses?  How  shall  we  pi 
most  swiftly  from  point  to  point,  and  be  present  always ; 
that  focus  where  the  greatest  number  of  vital  forces  unite 
their  purest  energy?  To  bum  always  with  this  hard»g«l 
like  flame,  to  maintain  this  ecstasy,  is  success  in  life.' 

Between  this  definition  of  success  and  the  ideal  reocN 
mended  to  his  son  by  the  '  Self-made  Merchant '  of  1 
Lorimer's  clever  *  Letters  * — *  you've  got  to  eat  hog,  thil 
hog,  dream  hog,  in  short,  go  the  whole  hog,  if  yonf 
going  to  win  out  in  the  pork-packing  business  * — there 
tixe  whole  difference  between  humanism  and  materialia 
English  education,  we  believe,  is  working  round  to  ti 
humanistic  ideal. 

*  The  school  should  humanise '  (writes  Mr  Sadler).  '  It  shon 
give  to  each  of  its  scholars  the  chance  of  that  developme 
most  congenial  to  his  native  powers.  .  .  .  By  humanising  J 
pupils  it  can  best  serve  the  community  which  supports  it.' 

This  tendency  may  be  traced  in  the  recent  publicatia 
of  the  Board  of  Education ;  its  spirit  animates  the  woi 
of  the  local  committees  throughout  the  country ;  and 
may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  this  spirit  will  endm 
The  one  thing  needful  now  is  to  stimulate  an  interest  I 
education,  so  that  the  national  conscience  may  no  long 
tolerate  a  generation  of  elementary  school  teachers  4 
once  ill-trained  and  underpaid.  The  reaction  has  start! 
at  Whitehall ;  a  sense  of  civic  duty  must  do  the  rest. 
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*  Ah  !  two  desires  toss  about 
The  ix)et'B  restless  blood ; 
One  drives  him  to  the  world  without, 
And  one  to  solitude.' 

For  a  celebrity  to  say  nowadays  that  he  will  not  permit 

tifl  life  to  be  ^Titten  after  his  death  is  about  as  wise  and 

about  as  effective  as  for  him  to  say  that  he  will  not 

permit  his  portrait  to  be  taken  during  his  life.     If  the 

celebrity  will  not  bo  taken  sitting  he  will  be  *  stalked*  or 

'snap-shotted.'      Some  portrait  of  him   for  general  use 

will  be  secured.     It  is  the  same  with  his  biography.     If 

lie  does  not  write  his  own  story,  or  allow  it  to  be  written 

from  authentic  materials  by  friends,  some  *Life'  will  bo 

written,  tant  bien  que  malt  from  such  materials  as  can  he 

reached  by  fair  means  or  by  other  means.     Tennyson,  'a 

shy  beast,*  as  he  called  himself,  who  disliked  the  idea  as 

strongly  as  any  one  could,  recognised  the  necessity  and 

bowed  to  it,  happily  for  himself  and  the  world. 

That   Matthew  Arnold  should  have   objected  to  the 
irocess  seems  a  little  strange,  for  he  was  not  at  all  shy, 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  liked  recognition,  and  was 
innocently  enough,   rather   vain.      However,   he 
object,  and  tried  to  prevent  it.     But  written,  of  co 
his  life  has  been,  and  will  be  again.     Besides  the  admii 
articles  in  the  *  Dictionary  of  National  Biography/  h 
Gramett,  and   in   the  *  Encyclopedia   Britannica,'  bj 
Watts-Dunton,   throe   biographical    sketches   have 
produced,  by  Professor  Saintsbury,  by  Mr  Herbert 
and,  more  recently,  by  Mr  G,  W.  E.  Russell.     All  throi 
as  they  were  sure  to  be,  done  with  admirable  skilL 
fessor  Saintsbury  is  himself  an  excellent  scholar  bo 
ancient  and  modem  tongues,  and  has  an  unique  acquf 
ance  with  the  history  of  criticism.     Mr  Paul  is  a  man 
of  letters  and  affairs,  a  politician,  a  journalist,  an 
historian,  a  master  of  vnt  and  epigram,  and  full  a 
keenest  appreciation  for  the  Greek  and  iioman  wr 
Mr  George  Russell  was  an  Under-secretary  of  Stat6 
is  a  practised  Avriter,  besides  being  a  staunch  churd 
and  a  lay-preacher.     Politically,  Professor  Saiutsbui; 
Conservative,  Mr  Paul  and  Mr  Russell  arc  Lil)cral9. 
three  are  Oxford  men.     Between  the  three,  with  all 
qualifications,  it  might  be  thought  that  ample  jl 
would  have  been  done  to  their  common  subject.     I 
is  not  so.     Neither  individually  nor  combined  do  they 
an  adequate  presentment.     Professor  Saintsbury  t 
Arnold  too  much  as  a  man  of  letters  who  stray 
the  pulpit ;  Mr  Paul  too  much  as  a  poet  who  was  be 
on  to  the  platform.     Mr  George  Rxissell  comes  nea: 
what  is  wanted ;  and  his  book,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
our  warm  praise  and  gratitude.     He  has  the  best 
tion   of   the    variety,   range,    and   relation   of    Matt 
Arnold's  interests,  and  the  fullest  eynijiathy  with  tl 
But  something  more  is  still  required.    We  still  waOJ 
man  as  a  whole.    He  does  not  stand  out  as  what  hfll 
well-defined  and  complete.     And  the  reason  is  not  fl 
seek ;  it  is  want  of  material.     No  one  of  those  biograp 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  collect  materials  for  a  real ' 
Yet  in  truth  this  ought  to  be  done  and  done 
before  it  is  too  late.     There  are  many  still  li 
know  Matthew  Arnold  well,  though  every  year  so 
disappears  who  could  tell  us  much  at  first-hand 
him.     There  must  be  in  existence  not  a  few  letters 
those  iaoluded  in  Mr  George  Russell's  well-known 
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ill  his  latest  book,  Mr  Russell  quotes  at 

Itjtter  of  great  value.     Even  the  existing 

hftrdly  been  properly  used.    The  •Lives'  of 

iporaries  contain  many  letters  and  many 

'nrv  interesting  and  elucidative.     What  is 

:liat  all   these   letters  should  now  be 

^i^en  to  the  world;   and  that,  while  the 

lh*ing  man  is  stiU  itself  alive,  a  biography 

»n,  with  due  reticence  and  reserve,  but 

'and  definitive. 

lore  to  write?'  it  may  be  said.  'Surely 
UTa  life  was,  even  more  than  that  of  most 
d.'  But  the  evolution  of  a  poet's  genius 
Icflive ;  and  in  Matthew  Arnold  s  case  the 
of  attractions  and  repulsions,  and  the 
itic  orbit  which  he  ultimately  traced,  are 
iing.  Why  did  he  produce  so  little?  yet 
luce  so  much  ?  for  his  t-otal  output,  though 
deal  larger  than  is  often  thought.  Why 
and  wh}^,  haWng  published,  did  he  im- 
Iraw,  his  first  volume  of  poems?  Why, 
lid  he,  three  years  later,  repeat  this  odd 
Erapedoclos  on  Etna'?  What  was  the 
hiH  sudden  excursion  into  Italian  politics  in 
W  eight  3'ear8  after  he  had  apparently  given 
a  wider  public  life  and  settled  dowTi  to 
ig?  Some  hints  in  answer  to  these  ques- 
^thers  of  the  kind,  Mr  Russell  gives ;  but 
a  mystery. 
11  outlines  of  Matthew  Arnold's  life  are  pretty 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  famous  Dr 
in  whose  genius  and  variety,  like  those  of  his 
(Tided  the  bounds  of  his  profession  and  found 
nliko  in  history,  in  politics,  and  in  religion. 
^child  of  such  a  man  meant  much  to  Matthew 
It  meant  that  he  was  brought  up  in  the  love  of 
'cially  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  masterpieces, 
of  history,  in  the  love  of  nature,  though  not 
!  Science ;  in  the  love,  therefore,  of  travel  and 
<  V  alike  for  its  natural  beauty  and  its  historic 
■  ^us.  It  meant  again  that  he  was  nursed  in  the 
•  t>f  a  strong  if  limited  Liberalism,  not  seldom 
'I    by  the  breezes  and,  at  times,  the  storms  of 
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political  and  religious  controversy.  At  the  same  timdi 
Dr  Arnold,  though  theoretically  a  Latitudinarian,  re- 
tained in  practice  not  a  little  of  the  old-fashioned  church- 
man, and,  like  the  Lutherans,  clung  to  a  certain  order 
and  ceremony.  Matthew,  *papa*8  continuator/  as  he 
quaintly  called  himself,  did  the  same.  Further,  ho  woa 
not  only  the  son  of  his  father,  but  the  godson  of  his 
father's  friend,  the  author  of  '  The  Christian  Tear/  As  a 
boy  at  Winchester  he  used  to  visit  ^Ir  Keble  at  Hursley. 
As  an  undergraduate  at  (Jxford  he  was  at  home,  not  only 
with  the  then  Broad  Church  party,  but  also  with  the 
Tractarians,  and  found  in  Newman  not  merely  *  the  voice 
which  from  St  Mary's  thrilled  the  hour,*  but  his  god- 
father's near  friend  and  ally.  Thus  he  was  emphatically 
a  disciple,  even  if  at  times  he  appeared  a  truant  disciple, 
of  the  English  Church. 

To  be  the  son  of  Dr  Arnold  meant,  again,  that  he  was 
the  child,  not  only  of  Rugby,  but  also  of  *  Fox  How,' 
reared  amid  the  scenery  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lakes  and 
the  Lake  poets.  Of  Southey,  indeed,  he  couJd  only  say 
'Vidi  tantum*;  but  Southey's  greater  compeer,  Words- 
worth, was  a  familiar  Ogure  from  his  childhood.  *  It  is 
not  for  nothing,'  as  he  wrote  himself,  '  that  one  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  veneration  of  a  man  so  truly  worthy  of 
homage ;  that  one  has  seen  and  heard  him,  lived  in  his 
neighbourhood  and  been  familiar  with  his  country.'  The 
Lake  poets,  again,  were  eminently  critical  poets ;  and  to 
the  formative  influences  of  Arnold's  youth  must  be  added 
the  philosophic  tradition  of  Coleridge,  the  literature 
of  De  Quincey,  and  the  boisterous  badinage  of  'Chris- 
topher North.'  Poetry,  then,  and  criticism,  education  and 
religion,  separately  and  in  combimition,  with  their  influ- 
ences keen  and  high,  were  around  him  from  the  first. 

Dr  Arnold  was  a  generous  and  wide-minded  spirit. 
He  had  no  bigoted  belief  in  his  own  methods.  He  was  a 
good  Wykehamist  and  loved  his  old  school.  He  thought 
*  a  period  at  Winchester  would  do  his  boys  uo  harm ' ;  aud 
he  sent  *Mat'  and  'Tom'  to  be  under  Dr  Moberly.  Tom, 
in  that  naif  and  sincere  narrative,  'Passages  in  a  Wan- 
dering Life,'  gives  us  some  glimpses  of  both  the  successes 
and  the  /awx  jtas  of  his  brother's  boyhood.  '  Mat,'  he  says 
— and  we  can  well  believe  it — *  always  talked  freely,*  and 
once,  when  at  breakfast  with  the  headmaster,  spoke,  in 
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thd  presence  of  another  bigger  and  stronger  boy,  of  his 
form-work  as  being  too  easy.  The  result  was  that  Dr 
Moberly  increased  the  talo  of  bricks,  and  the  other  boy 
and  his  friends,  equally  naturally,  'took  it  out'  of  Mat 
after  school.  On  the  other  hand,  he  distinguished  himself 
y  gaming  the  Queen's  medal — it  was  in  the  year  of  her 

ession — for  a  recitation,  choosing  Byron,  his  favourite 
poet,  the  favourite  of  most  youthful  poets  of  that  time. 
From  Winchefiter  he  went  back  to  Rugby ;  and  from  Rugby, 
the  most  strenuous  and  stimulating  school  of  that  day,  he 
passed  to  the  most  strenuous  and  stimulating  of  Oxford 
colleges,  having  won  'the  Balliol,'  as  the  open  classical 
scholarships  of  Balliol  College  were  already  called. 

The  set  at  Trinity,  Cambridge,  in  which  Tennyson 
moved,  the  coterie  of  '  In  Momoriani,'  is  ever  memorable  ; 
but  even  with  that  the  Balliol  coterie  in  which  Arnold 
found  a  place  need  not  fear  comparison.  The  list  of 
scholars  who  were  his  contemporaries  is  nothing  short 
of  extraordinary.  Edward  Meyrick  Goulbum,  Stiifford 
Northcote,  A.  H,  Clough,  Frederick  Temple,  John  Duko 
Coleridge,  James  Riddel!,  Edwin  Piilmer,  Theodore 
Walrond,  F.  T.  Palgrave,  William  Sellar,  Henry  Smith, 
Alexander  Grant— could  a  dozen  names  be  found  moro 
honourable  to  any  seminary  whoso  function  was,  in  the 
language  of  the  *  bidding-prayer,*  to  supply  'persons 
qualified  to  serve  God  in  Church  and  State  '  ? 

No  wonder  that  Principal  Shairp  was  inspired  to  catch 
and  fix  the  portraiture  of  this  academic  company  in  his 
charming  *  Remembrances.'  Some  of  its  members  worked 
hard  for  the  schools,  most  of  them,  indeed,  very  hard, 
and  took  the  highest  honours.  The  two  Rugby  poets, 
Clough  and  Arnold — not,  perhaps,  for  quite  the  same 
reasons — both  found  their  way  into  the  second  class, 
affording  thereby  consolation  to  many  a  subsequent 
similarly  unlucky  competitor.  In  the  case  of  both  an 
Oriel  fellowship  redressed  the  balance  of  the  University 
examinations.  Arnold  was  undoubtedly  a  good  under- 
graduate scholar.  He  was  pro^cime  acce^sit  for  the 
Hertford  scholarship,  being  only  vanquished  by  a  rival 
to  whom  any  one  might  well  have  run  second,  Goldwin 
Smith.  He  won  the  *  Newdigate '  too,  with  a  strong  but 
rather  dull  poem  on  a  subject  perhaps  not  very  con- 
genial, Oliver  CromwelL  Probably  he  did  not  read 
Vol,  202.— Ab.  402,  Q 
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hard,  not,  at  any  rate,  upon  the  lines  reoognised  in 
schools.     Shairp's  vignette  portrait  is  well  known. 

'  So  full  of  power,  yet  blithe  and  debonair. 

Rallying  his  friends  with  pleasant  banter  gay, 

Or,  half  adream,  chaunting  with  jaunty  air 
Great  words  of  Goethe,  catch  of  Beranger : 

We  see  the  banter  sparkle  in  his  prose. 
But  knew  not  then  the  undertone  that  flows, 

So  calmly  sad,  thro*  all  his  stately  lay.' 

His    brother   Tom    gives   almost    the   same  act 
Their  father  died,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the 
summer  of  1841,  just  at  the  end  of  Matthew's  freshi 
year,    Tom  went  up  to  Oxford  that  autumn,  and  forj 
next  three  years  the  brothers  were  together. 

'During  these  years*  (writes  Tom)  *my  brother  was 
vating  his  ix>etic  gift  carefully,  but  his  exuberant  vei 
nature  claimed  other  satisfactions.  His  keen  bantering 
made  him  something  of  a  social  lion  among  Oxford  menf 
even  began  to  dress  fashionably.  Goethe  displaced  Byron: 
his  political  allegiance ;  the  transcendental  spells  of  Emei 
wove  themselves  around  him ;  the  charm  of  an  exquisite  styl 
made  him  and  long  kept  him  a  votary  of  Geoi*ge  Sand.' 

I 
A    contemporary  at   Oxford,   afterwards    a    countrji 

clergyman,  and  fond,  in  a  not  unbecoming  clerical  way.  of 
sport,  would  often  recall  with  pleasure  how  he  and 
Arnold    used    to  go  rook-shooting    together  as  un< 
graduates.       The    poet,   indeed,  always  liked  shoot 
though  a  poor  shot.     '  Need  I  say  that  I  am  passioi 
fond  of  the  Colchian  bird,'  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letl 
His  own  account  of  his  Oxford  time  bears  out  this 
similar  reminiscences.     'I  and  my  friends,'  he 
say,  '  lived  in  Oxford  as  in  a  great  country-house/ 
was  not  altogether  a  bad  way ;  it  was  a  way,  mo] 
more  natural  and  possible  in  the  little  old  unrefoi 
Oxford  of  those  times   than  in  the  residential  oil 
to-day. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  Arnold's  life  at 
period  was.    The  sons  of  the  aristocracy,  of  the  coi 
gentry  and  the  clergy,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  soi 
the  well-to-do  professional  men,   bankers   and   men] 
business,  who  were  within    the    Anglican    pale, 
Limii>ington '  and   *the    Kev.   Esau   Hitta.ll/  aa  A 


e&Ued  them,  and  their  set,  but  without  'Mr 
tUeSt*  who  was  still  confined  by  the  '  Tests  *  to  *  Lycurgna 
oae,*  and  '  Dr  Silverpunip  * — these  made  the  society  of 
I  Oxford  of  that  era.  And  the  place  I  The  pleasant 
patiy  still  ran  up  to  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  coUoges. 
Cringe  of  mean  suburbs  interposed  between  the  coronal 
spires  and  towers  and  its  green  setting.  It  was  the 
Ford  of  William  Turner's  paintings  and  Ingram's 
•rs.  There  were  •  our  young  barbarians  all  at  play ' ; 
1  Arnold  played  a  good  deal  with  them,  *  Bullingdon 
I  hunting '  were  weD  known  to  him. 


ft 


See,  'tis  no  foot  of  unfamiliar  men 
To-night  from  Oxfonl  up  your  pathway  strays. 
Here  came  I  often,  often,  in  old  days, 
Thyrsis  and  1 :  we  stiil  had  Tbyrsis  then.' 


Hiirst  in  spring,'  the  '  lone  alehouse  in  the  Berk- 
rB  moors,'  the  *  causeway  chill/  the  *  line  of  fej^tal  light 
Christ  Church  Hall,'  seen  from  the  Cumner  slope,  the 
ide  fields  of  breezy  grass  *  above  Godstow,  *  where 
my  a  scythe  in  sunshine  fiames ' ; 

*  What  white,  what  purple  fritillaries 
le  grassy  harvest  of  the  river-fieUls 
tbove  by  Eusham,  down  by  Saudford,  yields, 

what  sedged  brooks  are  Thamea's  tributaries^ : 


iren*  — 


rood  which  hides  the  dalfodil,'  '  the  frail-leaf  d 
anemone,*  the  '  red  loosestrife  and  blond  meadow- 
wi,'  the  •  Fyfield  elm '  and  the  *  distant  Wychwood 
irers' — these  last  not,  as  a  rule,  known  even  to  poctica.1 
Lduatee — ^he  knew  thorn  all ;  and  it  was  now 
learned  to  know  them,  roaming  on  foot  with 
or  some  other  congenial  studious  friend,  but 
10  at  times  *  rejoicing  in  life  and  the  sunshine,'  iia  Thyiniis 
Di«elf  sings,  and  joining  the  jovial  and  merry  bands  of 
sford  riders  and  oarsmen. 

In  later  days  his  visits  to  these  haunts  grew,  perforce, 

lore  rare.     It  wa\9  now  that   he  became  Oxfords  poet 

"- '^"'^ence.    For  Oxford,  most  poetical  of  universities 

-i,  haa  produced,  strangely  enough,  few   poets. 

lew,  indeed,  worthy  of  the  name  until  the  last 

In  the  last  half  of  that  century,  and  at  tho 

time,  it  is   true,  she  was  and   is  comparatively 
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rich.    But  if  she  had  to  wait  long,  she  wAs  at  lenj 
rewarded  when  she  found  in  Arnold  a  poet  who  made 
territory  literally  *  classic  ground,'  teaching  her  soi 
love  hcrv  and  giving  a  language  to  their  love. 

Arnold,  however,  did  not  linger  in  Oxford,  th< 
had  he  chosen  to  do  so,  the  opportunity  offered. 
Balliol  and  its  distinguished  undergraduate  company, 
passed  to  the  distinguished  graduate  company  of  Ol 
the   other  college  at  that  time  most  alert    and  al 
becoming  a   member  of  the   same  common-room 
Newman,  Church,  Clough,  and  Poste.     Now,  indeed, 
fortunate  youth  seoraed  to  have  the  ball  at  his  feet, 
had  not  determined  on  a  career,  but  what  he  inclined] 
was  public  life.     For  a  few  months  he  taught  the  Si: 
Form  at  Kugby ;  but  this  was  a  ti*ansient  episode.    *■  At< 
yourself  to  some  great  man,  sir  I    Many  have  rise] 
eminence  in  that  way,'  said  old  President  Routh,  apei 
with  the  voice  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  year  or 
later,  to  Couingtou  when  he  was  leaving  Magdalen, 
was  still  a  recognised   precept,  and  Arnold  followed 
He  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  tl 
President  of  the  Council,  and  was  launched  on  the 
world.     He  had  the  run  of  Lansdowne  Ilouse ;   he 
asked   down   to   Bowood,  the   rallying-ground   of 
wisdom,  wit,  fashion,  and  society.      The  path  of  inl 
lectual  iind  discriminating  and  very  enjoyable  and  pi 
perous  Whiggery,  smooth,  but  not  too  smooth  for  m< 
health,  lay  before  him.     He  had  only  to  go  forward 
it  with  fair  diligence  and  caution  to  be  sure  of  success. 

What,  then,  were  the  first  steps  of  the  young 
brilliant  d^utant?      They  were   characteristic   enoi 
Ho  set  out  with  head  erect   and  jaunty  confident  p< 
*  The  mountain  tops/  as  he  has  sung,  shone  •  bright 
bare,*  and  '  short  the  way  appeared  to  the  less  practii 
eye  of  sanguine  youth.*    Soon,  however,  he  wearied 
the    beaten     track.      Furtively    he    stepped    aside 
the  fiowery   meadows    and    sequestered    by-paths, 
hastily  darted  back  into  the  high  road.    In  other  woi 
he  put  out  his  first  volume  of  poems;   but  they 
published  anonymously,  and   he  called  them  in  shai 
as  soon  as  they  appeared.     In  many  a  young  man  sue) 
course  would   have  been  natural  enough.      Had  Am< 
not  been  a  true  and  high  poet,  had  the  poems  been  le^a. 
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good,  there  would  have  been  little  remarkable  about  the 
matter.  But,  in  truth,  both  the  volume  and  the  action 
were  prophetic  of  his  whole  singular  career.  Taken 
alone,  this  first  suppressed  collection  of  poems  is,  indeed, 
extraordinarily  interesting.  It  shows  what  Arnold  wag 
before  he  made  the  plunge,  which  he  shrank  so  much 
from  making,  into  pnictical  life.  The  germ  of  much  of 
his  subsequent  work  and  writing  is  here.  His  loves  and 
bis  dislikes — hatreds  in  one  so  amiable  and  urbane 
they  should  hardly  be  called — his  attractions  and  repul- 
sions—Sophocles, Shakespeare,  the  blatant  Nonconformist 
minister,  the'  Republican  friend,  youths  bitter-sweet 
melancholy,  his  '  sad  lucidity  of  soul/  his  feeling  of  the 
irony  of  fate,  above  all,  his  hesitancy,  his  sense  of  the 
'something  that  infects  the  world* — all  appear  in  it  and 
appear  impressively.  For  this  slender  first  volume,  so 
Bhort-lived,  so  little  noticed,  contains  some  of  his  very  best 
work,  some  of  those  pieces  by  which  ho  will  always  bo 
remembered — *Mycerinns*  and  the  •Forsaken  Merman,* 
the  sonnet  on  *  Quiet  Work,'  the  '  Sophocles  '  and  '  Shake- 
speare *  sonnets,  the  *  Sick  King  in  Bokhara,*  *  In  utrumque 
paratus,'  the  *  Strayed  Keveller,'  and  the  *  New  Sirens.' 

Yet  it  shows  only  half  his  character ;  the  other  half 
"wsks  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  its  suppression.  Ue  was 
indeed  a  singular  mixture,  a  paradox,  or  rather  a  bundle 
of  paradoxes,  oscillating,  vacillating  at  all  times  between 
the  worldly  and  the  unworldly.  Handsome,  athletic, 
elegant,  fashionable,  loving  (as  he  said  himself)  the  ways 
and  sports  of  the  '  barbarians,*  full  of  a  superficial  levity 
and  even  flippancy,  calculated  to  shine  in  society,  to  adorn 
and  enjoy  it — tliis  was  what  ho  appeared  on  the  surface. 
•  A  very  brilliant  person  was  Arnold  in  those  days,'  writes, 
somewhat  later,  Mr  Ellis  Yarnall,  that  pious  and  kindly 
pilgrim  from  New  Jersey — one  of  the  very  few  still 
surviving  who  can  recollect  Wordsworth  andKeble — *but 
of  sweet  and  winning  manner ;  as  an  especial  mark  of 
eminence  he  was  singularly  urbane  and  gracious.  Ex- 
quisite was  he  in  dress ;  and  his  black  hair  and  fine  eyes, 
bis  easy  bearing  and  pleasant  talk,  made  him  altogether 
fascinating.'  But,  as  Mr  Russell  well  remarks,  he  was, 
like  his  own  description  of  poetry, 
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'  Radiant,  adom*d  outside  :  a  hidden  ground 
Of  thougUt  and  pf  ^ust^ritj-  witjua,' 
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Underneath  were  the  '  sad  lucidity  of  soul/  tender  passion, 
difWfttifffaction  with  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  a  master- 
ing sense  of  duty  at  war  with  his  lighter  nature. 

Much  of  this  contradiction  was  indeed  physical.  *Th6 
lofty  Mat*  he  had  heen  called  at  school;  and  what  he 
was  as  an  undergraduate  Principal  Shairp  has  recorded. 
His  erect  carriage,  his  manners  like  those  of  Milton's 
'  affahle  archangel,'  his  Count  d'Orsay  poses,  his  waving 
handkerchief  and  airy  gesticulation,  were  natural  to  him, 
as  natural  as  were 

•  The  comely  face,  the  clustered  brow. 
The  cordial  hand,  the  bearing  free/ 

which  he  has  described  so  tenderly  in  those  exquisite 
lines  on  his  brother,  so  happily  transferred  by  Mr  Galton 
to  himself.  Equally  natural  were  his  sallies  of  wit  and 
raillery.  He  was  aware  of  it  himself.  *  You'll  like  her/  he 
said  of  hiH  ^v'ife ;  'she  has  all  my  graces  and  none  of  my 
airs.'  These  last,  indeed,  were  proverbial  among  his  friends. 
•  Please  say  whether  you  liked  Matthew  Arnold  and  his 
airs,'  -writes  Lord  Acton  to  Mary  Gladstone.  Arnold 
'laughed  till  he  cried'  when  he  read  Frederic  Harrison's 
description  of  himself,  'mo,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
tribulation,  handing  out  my  poimcet-box.*  'X  will  do/ 
ho  said,  speaking  of  a  young  relative  in  whom  he  waa 
interested,  and  who  was  just  launching  into  life,  '  X  will 
do.  He  has  that  invincible  in^ottciance  which  has  always 
carried  jne  through  the  world.'  •  Invincible  insouciayice ' ; 
indeed  he  had  need  of  it.  Many  a  man  has  need  of  more 
than  a  little  to  carry  him  through  the  daunting  stress 
of  life.  Arnold  certainly  found,  as  will  be  seen,  his 
double  portion  very  convenient  and  helpful.  Strange 
to  say,  it  hardly  appears  in  any  line  of  his  poetry. 

His  own  ideal  was  to  unite  the  grave  and  the  gay. 
This  combination  was  what  he  admired  in  his  ancient 
and  his  modem  exemplars,  Sophocles  and  Goethe,  spirits 
whom  *  business  could  not  make  dull  nor  passion  ^Id,* 
niindd  that  'saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole.'  Again 
and  again  the  ideal  appears  in  his  verse,  but  be  could 
not  compass  it  himself. 

*  Years  hence,  perhaps,  may  dawn  an  age 
More  fortUDate,  alas !  than  we, 
Which  ^vithout  hardness  will  bo  sage. 
And  gay  Mithout  frivolity/ 
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In  hia  own  jjoetry  the  gay  found  no  outlet.  Perhaps 
poetry  was  too  sublime  and  serious  an  art.  Certainly 
life  itself,  when  he  was  in  the  poetic  humour  and  looked 
beneath  the  surface,  was  too  serious  a  matter.  The 
ivorld  in  these  moods  was  a  vain  and  passing  show ; 
pleasure  and  knowledge  were  alike  hollow;  the  white- 
robed  slave  whispers  at  the  Great  King's  elbow  amid  the 
flowers  and  over  the  cups ;  the  philosopher  eeales  the 
Iieighta  of  science  only  to  sink  palsied  on  the  summit* 
In  real  life  also  he  felt  this  serious  side.  It  was  always 
returning  upon  him.  He  had,  as  his  letters  and  note- 
books abundantly  proclaim,  a  deep  inner  existence,  fed 
by  communings  with  his  self-chosen  directors,  Epictetus 
and  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Bible  and  the  'Iniitatio*  and 
Bishop  Wilson. 

*Prom  his  earliest  years'  (wrote  Lord  Coleridge  to  Mr  Ellis 
Yamall  just  after  his  death)  *  sorrow  or  trouble  always  calmed 
or  sobered  him  ;  his  persiflage  disappeared,  and  you  saw  and, 
what  is  more,  you  felt,  the  warm  generous  heart,  the  just 
judgment,  the  tender  sympathy  which  was  as  natural  to  him 
as  to  breathe/ 

But  in  real  life  he  had  this  double  nature,  one  half  of 
w^hich  alone  appears  in  his  poems.  The  gay  and  Uvcly 
^'as  always  bubbling  up  through  the  grave  and  severe. 
He  could  not  resist  the  chronic  tendency  to  banter.  The 
-world,  in  consequence,  did  not  know,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase, 
*  where  to  have  him,'  whether  to  treat  him  as  a  moclcer 
or  as  a  mystic,  a  Socrates  or  a  Scarron.  He  seemed 
an  impossible  and  provoking  combination  of  oppositee, 
a  living  contradiction  in  terms,  a  Christian  Voltairian, 
a  voice  poking  fun  in  the  wilderness,  an  'elegant*  from 
the  cloister,  a  *  Jeremiah,*  aa  some  one  said,  *in  white  kid 
gloves.*  By  a  natural  reaction,  when  he  was  most  in  the 
world  the  desire  to  escape  and  cultivate  his  unworldly 
side  was  strongest.  It  was  when  ho  was  cut  off  from  tho 
world  that  his  appetite  for  it  returned. 

A  bom  critic  of  others,  he  was  a  born  critic  also  of 
himself.  Few  young  men  at  the  opening  of  life  have 
judged  themselves  better.  There  is  a  striking  passage 
in  a  letter  written  to  his  sister  in  1851,  just  before  he 
'ranged  himself,*  which,  as  a  human  document  for  the 
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poetic  temperament  at  this  critical  period  of  transltit 
may  be  compared  with  Keate's  preface  to  •  End^-mion.* 

'The  aimless  and  unsettled,  but  also  open  and  liberal  st&t 
our  youth  we  7nust  i>erhap9  all  leave,  and  take  refuge  in 
morality  and  character ;  but,  with  most  of  us,  it  is  a  m< 
chol5''  passage,  from  which  we  emerge  shorn  of  ao  many 
that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  quarrel  with  the  law  of  oal 
which  imposes  it  on  us.     I  feel  this  in  my  own  case»  and 
respect  more  strongly  than  in  my  relations  to  all  of  y< 
am  by  nature  so  very  different  from  you,  the  worldly  el< 
enters  so  much  more  largely  into  my  comx>o8ition,  that, 
become  formed,  there  seems  to  grow  a  gulf  between  us  wl 
tends  to  widen  till  we  can  hardly  hold  any  intercourse  aci 
But,  OS  Thomas  k  Kempia  recommended,  frequenter  iibi 
violentiatn  fac  ...  so  I  intend  not  to  give  myself  the  rei 
following  my  natural  tendency,  but  to  make  war  agai 
till  it  ceases  to  isolate  me  from  you,  and  leaves  me  \viXh. 
I>ower  to  discern  and  adopt  the  good  which  you  have  ai 
have  not.* 

So  he  wi'ites  to  his  sister.     But  an  influence 
potent  than   a  sister's  was  at  hand.    It   has  not 
revealed,   and   perhaps   it  would   not  bo   right    to 
whether  there  is  any  special  reference  in  the  well-kn< 
pieces,  published,  as   he   himself  would   say,  •  by  di^ 
portions  and  in  divers  manners,'  but  the  first  of  wl 
is  found  in  the   first  volume  and   obviously  goes 
vei'y  €3arly.     Who  were  the  fair   figures   appearing 
vanishing  in  so  charming,  so  perplexing  a  manner 
the  *  Memory  Picture  *  (called  also  *  To  my  Friends  *) 
the  '  Modern  Sappho,*  the  *  Dream '  and  the  two  sei 
entitled  '  Switzerland '  and  *  Faded  Leaves '  ?    Margu< 
and  Olivia,  Marguerite  before  all,  had  she  any  individi 
existence?    Where  and  when  did  he  meet  her? 
quaerere,' 

*  The  mists  arc  on  the  mountain  hung, 
And  Marguerite  I  shall  see  no  more/ 

Dreams,  indeed,  in  a  sense  they  are,  in  which  passion 
coquetry  mingle,  dreams  and  day-dreams  of  a  chivalroui 
young  heart  and  a  gay  insouciant  spirit,  blended  with 
the  romance  and  illusion  of  first  travel  and  careless 
roving  hours  by  the  Rl^inc  and  in  the  Alps»     Enoi 
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that,  as  may  be  said  of  many  young  impressiouablo 
nature?,  before  they  find  the  hour 

'  When  round  one  fairest  face  shall  meet 
Those  many  dreams  of  many  fair. 
And  wandering  homage  seek  the  feet 
Of  one  sweet  queen,  and  linger  there,* 

'Nondum  amabat :  amare  amabat.'  It  is  cufitomary  to^ 
epeak  of  Arnold's  poetry  as  wanting  in  passion.  But 
passion  enough  ia  in  those  pieces ;  and  in  conscquenco 
they  contain  some  of  the  best  and  strongest,  as  well  as 
the  lightest  and  happiest,  of  his  lines. 

Two  years  after  the  publication  of  his  first  poems  ho 
found,  like  so  noany  young  men,  if  not  the  solution,  at 
least  the  determination,  of  his  doubts.  He  married  for 
lore  and  he  became  a  school-inspector.  Being  what  ho 
was,  it  is  infinitely  characteristic,  and  much  to  his  credit, 
that  he  should  have  taken  these  steps.  It  was  an  un- 
worldly match  and  an  unwordly  choice  of  a  profession. 
He  seems  to  have  dreamed  at  first  of  keeping  leisure  for 
his  own  poetic  life,  possibly  even  of  retiring  to  Italy  on  200/. 
a  year,  but  he  soon  found  that  this  was  an  empty  vision. 

The  career  of  a  school-insjjector  was  perhaps  not 
necessarily  so  laborious  as  might  appear.  Some  years 
later  another  distinguished  poet,  critic,  and  thinker, 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  deliberately  chose  it  as  giving  the  maxi- 
mum of  free  time  for  private  research  and  writing. 
Myers  undoubtedly  justified  his  choice  by  his  contributions 
to  literature  and  to  psychical  enquiry.  Possibly  things 
were  more  diOicult  in  the  earlier  days.  As  Arnold  lived, 
it  was  a  hard  life,  aud  ho  was  assuredly  Pegasus  in  harness. 
Was  it  a  mistake — the  ruin  of  great  possibilities  ? 

Good  poetry  is  so  lovely,  so  delightful,  above  all,  so 
rare  a  thing,  that  we  are  always  tempted  to  wish  that 
the  poet  might  have  given  us  more.  In  Matthew  Arnold  s 
case  this  is  certainly  true.  In  reading  his  •  Life  *  wo  cannot 
avoid  a  certain  sense  of  a  vie  inanquSc,  At  times  he 
himself  seemed  to  feel  this  too.  When  he  compared  him- 
self with  his  old  friends  and  contemporaries,  risen  to 
he  judges,  cabinet  ministers,  ambeissadors,  and  arch- 
hisbops,  it  was  difficult  for  him  not  to  do  so.  To  any 
worldly  ambitious  that  he  might  have  cherished  he  had 
Certainly  given  tJjQ  ^cath-blow,    *  Ito  is  t^  B^Uol  man 
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who  has  succeeded  in  life/  he  said  of  Archbishop  Tait. 
*  I  urn  a  Balliol  man  who  has  failed/  And  again,  '  We  are 
only  humble  men  of  letters;  we  admire  the  superb  pro- 
portions of  Sir  Robert  Morier ;  we  cannot  emulate  them. 
But  wo  subsist  and  perform  our  humble  functions.'  Was 
he  serious  in  this  badinagne?  Half  serious.  It  was, 
perhaps,  one  reason  why  he  did  not  wish  his  life  to  be 
written.  Did  ho  feel  the  consolation  of  having  made  a 
noble  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  his  profession,  or  to  secure 
freedom  for  his  own  inner  life  ?  The  first  he  might  well 
have  had  ;  but  he  did  not  love  his  profession. 

'  Though  I  am  ft  schoolmaster's  son  I  confess  that  school- 
tc«fcching  or  school-inspecting  is  not  the  line  of  life  I  should 
naturally  have  chosen ;  I  adopted  it  in  order  to  marry. . . . 

My  wife  and  I  had  a  wandering  life  of  it  at  first Wo  had 

no  home ;  one  of  our  children  was  born  in  a  lodging  at  Derby, 
with  a  workhouse,  if  I  recollect  aright,  behind  and  a  peniten- 
tiary in  front.  But  the  irkaomeness  of  my  new  duties  was 
what  I  felt  most ;  and  during  the  first  year  or  so  it  was  some- 
times iuaupiwrtable.* 

So  he  spoke  of  the  life  when  leaving  and  looking  back  on 
it.  •  Well-nigh  a  positive  purgatory/  he  called  it  at  the 
time.  '  I've  had  a  hard  day/  ho  writes  on  one  occasion. 
•Thirty  pupil-teachers  to  examine  in  an  inconvenient 
room»  and  nothing  to  eat  except  a  biscuit  which  a  chari- 
table lady  gave  me.'  Things,  perhaps,  need  not  have 
been  quite  so  trying.  Arnold  probably  managed  badly; 
but  at  times  it  was  what  is  called  a  dog's  life.  Even  had 
he  been  a  better  economist  of  time  and  strength,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  combine  it  with  writing  the  highest 
poetry  for,  *  Carmina  secessuni  scribentis  et  otia  quierunt/ 
*  the  Muses  love  the  musing  mind.' 

But  it  certainly  was  a  fortunate  hour  for  English 
education  when,  in  order  to  marry  Miss  Fanny  Lucy 
Wightman,  Matthew  Arnold  accepted  the  post  of  school- 
inspector.  What  a  ^venlth  of  resources  he  brought  to  it 
has  been  seen — the  tradition  of  his  father,  moral  and 
intellectual  standards  of  the  highest,  wide  culture,  poetic 
imagination,  ready  sympathy,  eloquence,  charm,  genius. 
In  the  strict  technical  sense  he  was  probably  not  a  good 
inspector.  He  was  tempted  to  delegate  his  work.  The 
letails  were  not  congenial.    As  years  went  op  be  became 
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impatientf  as  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  of  getting  old  amid 
a  press  of  occupations  and  labours  for  which,  as  he  says 
expressively,  'after all  I  was  not  bom/  But  his  high  gifts 
-were  not  lost  in  what  might  appear  his  humble  calling. 
Road  *A  French  Eton*;  note  his  powers  of  description, 
the  masterly  placing  on  the  canvas  of  the  Lyc^e  of 
Toulouse  and  the  College  at  Soreze,  the  lovely  and  sym- 
pathetic picture  of  Lacordaire,  the  diversion  about  the 
old  citd  of  Carcassonne.  In  such  passages  the  son  of  Dr 
Arnold  and  of  Oxford,  the  hearer  of  Keble  and  Newman, 
the  poet  and  literary  artist,  all  appear.  He  brought, 
again,  to  the  service  of  English  education  an  idea  of 
what  education  was  and  what  it  might  be,  some  notion 
of  its  history,  some  conspectus  of  the  history  of  other 
countries  and  other  times,  above  all,  his  own  fresh  critical 
spirit,  his  habit  of  taking  wide  views  and  questioning 
everything,  his  mixture  of  patriotism  and  discontent,  his 
interest  in  foreign  countries,  his  love  of  England  even 
as  she  was,  and  his  desire  to  see  her  better. 

His  detached  and  independent  position  gave  him  much 
advantage.  Ho  retained  his  instinct  for  and  interest  in 
affairs.  His  work  lay.  it  should  be  remcmborod,  in  the 
region  of  elementary,  not  of  the  higher  or  secondary 
education,  and  within  this  region  in  a  peculiarly  selected 
and  restricted  area,  that  of  the  Nonconformist  schools. 
He  started  with  a  prejudice  against  the  Nonconformists. 
Like  his  father,  he  wished  to  *  compel  them  to  come  in,' 
and  resented  their  unwillingness  to  be  compelled.  Among 
h-is  poems  almost  the  only  acrimonious  one  is  the  early 
sonnet  on  the  *  Independent  Preacher.'  Their  positive 
principles  he  only  half  understood.  He  regarded  them  as 
schismatics  for  schism's  sake.  As  ho  went  on  he  came 
to  know  them  better,  and  found  many  friends  among 
them,  and  undoubtedly  learned  much  from  them.  But 
their  ways  were  not  naturally  congenial  to  him.  A  lover 
of  beauty,  his  temperament  a  curious  blending  of  the 
sensuous  and  the  gay  with  the  austere,  he  could  respect 
them  but  ho  could  not  love  them,  and,  as  Goldwin  Smith, 
in  his  trenchant  criticism  of  •  Falkland,'  pointed  out,  he 
ever  did  less  than  justice  to  the  Puritans.  By  nature  he 
was  drawn  to  the  colour  and  the  comfort,  the  historic 
dignity  and  glamour,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  with 
its  warmth  and  variety,  its  pleasant  cakes  and  ale,  con- 
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spirits.  He  was 
to  have  facilities 
Kkev'  he  wrote,  *  but 
BtiH  be  desired  more  scope, 
it^  It  was  when  he  was  in 
his  best  friend,  came  to  his 
rhat  he  wanted — an  outlet 
his  puut  I  J  paid  di  adgcrf ,  enoliiinent,  honour,  oppor- 
atxthoritr,  a  polpit  from  which  to  address  the 
world.  It  is  Hiflimit  to  witiniate  how  much  he  owed  to 
ihe  Purfr— wwihip  of  Poetiy  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
1B97.  He  was  an  ideal  man  for  the  post.  His  lectures 
WW  brilliantlj  snccessfol  both  on  their  delivery  and  on 
tbeir  subsequent  publication.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  ^Leetores  on  translating  Homer'  and  *  Essays  ou 
Orftieism.'  were  the  first-fruits  of  his  professorship.  It 
is  strange  to  read  that  even  these  lectures  *  were  not 
quite  the  work  he  liked.'  What  on  earth  would  he  have 
liked?  He  thought  be  would  have  liked  to  give  himself 
]SM>re  to  poetry,  to  creation  rather  than  to  criticism.  He 
knew  how  hard  it  was  to  do  so,  living  the  life  he  had  to 
lire.  He  could  not  do  it  without  being  e3cbausted,  nay, 
'  torn  to  pieces,*  viel  zerrissen^  as  he  said,  borrowing  the 
phrase  of  his  great  master,  Goethe, 

Some  effort,  fortunately,  he  did  make.  To  this  period 
we  owe  'Merope'and  the  volume  entitled  *New  Poems,' 
published  in  1869.  'Merope'  was  the  outcome  of  his 
professorship,  and  has  been  happily  called  his  '  diploma 
piece.*  It  is  perhaps  best  described,  if  a  little  cruelly,  as 
jUHt  Hucb  a  poem  as  might  have  beeu  expected  from  any 
pn;fesMor  of  poetry — except  Matthew  Arnold.  In  it  he 
appears  as  an  inverted  Wordsworth.  The  preface  is  one 
of  tlie  best  things  he  ever  penned.  His  theory  is  admir- 
able, his  practice  a  cold  failure.  He  was  disappoint(>d 
and  inclined  to  grumble  to  Conington  at  the  success  of 
tiwiuburue^B  '  Atalanta'  though  not  really  classical.  But 
it  is  not  only  the  glitter  and  glamour  of  '  Atalanta'  that 
tnakc  *  Meropc  '  show  faint  and  pale.    The  poem  is  equally 
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failure  if  cOmparod  vnth  the  austere  force  and  solemn 
music  of  'Samson  Agonistes/  or  the  dainty  art  and  frolic 
charm  of  *  Achilles  in  Scyros.' 

The  *  New  Poems '  succeeded  much  better.     From  the 
first    they  sold   well,   and   went    into   a  second    edition - 
almost   directly.     His   name  as  a  poet  was   now   firmly 
estobh'shed.     He  had  the  popular  encouragement  he  re- 
quired-   Yet,  after  the  publication  of  this  volume,  Arnold 
wrote  hardly  any  more  verse.     Why  did  he  not  go  on? 
The  *  New  Poems '  themselves  contain,  perhaps,  part  of 
the  answer.     After  1869  it  is  noticeable  that  all  his  poems 
were  occasional,  and  all  but  two  prompted  by  the  death 
of  friends,  either  human  or  brute,  these  last  over  among 
his  dearest — Dean   Stanley,  *  Geist,*  '  Kaiser,'  and  *  Poor 
Matthias  * ;  the  two  best,  a  *  Summer  Night '  and  *  Thyrsis,* 
were  drawn  from  him  by  the  death  of  his  brother  William, 
and  of  that  brother  of  his  soul,   Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 
He  projected  other  poems,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
vhat  he   projected,   namely,  a   handling  of  the   Middle 
Ages,  especially,  perhaps,  of  the  Nibelungen  story,  poems 
on'St  Alexius,*  on  the  *  Voyage  of  Achilles  to  the  Island 
of  Leuce,'  and  a  tragedy  on  Lucretius.     He    thought 
Tennyson  had  not  done  justice  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
tW  he  could  do  much  better.     He  was  distressed  to  find 
lliat  Tennyson  also  was  engaged  on  Lucretius,  with  which 
^e  himself  had  been  occupied  for  twenty  years.  He  thought, 
faowever,  he  would  persevere  with  it.  Those  who  remember 
^ebnppy  allusions  in  "Wordsworth's  Grave'  and  •Ober- 
"^n'  will  much  regi'et  that  he  did  not.    Why  did  ho 
pot?    The  answer  is  only  partly  given  in  the  pathetic 
^  awkwardly  phrased  stanzas  entitled  '  The  Progress  of 
I'oeey/ 

*  The  man  mature  with  labour  cliope 

For  the  bright  stream  a  channel  grand. 
And  sees  not  that  tho  sacred  drops 
Ran  off  and  vauish'd  out  of  hand.* 

Arnold  was  not,  he  never  became,  'the  old  man  tot- 
tering nigh,'  and  'feebly  raking  among  tho  stones';  but 
it  would  appear  that  the  cause  of  his  ceasing  to  pour  forth 
Was  not  BO  much  that  the  sacred  drops  vanished,  as  that 
he  never  chopped  the  channel  gi-and.  Tho  real  reason  was 
that  if  he  had  little  time  in  all,  ho  did  not  give  that  little 
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to  poetry.  A  striking  passage  in  a  letter  to  Sir  M.  fi« 
GraAt-Da£F,  a  very  sympathetic  recipient,  to  wfaom«  con- 
sequently, some  of  his  best  letters  were  written,  gives 
the  tmest  clue  to  his  reed  attitude, 

'  One  is  from  time  to  time  seized  and  irresistibly  carried  along 
by  a  temptation  to  handle  political  or  reUgions  or  social 
matters  directly ;  bat,  after  yielding  to  such  a  temptation,  I 
^ways  feel  myself  recoiling  again  and  disposed  to  touch  them 
only  so  far  aa  they  can  be  touched  through  poetry/ 

More  and  more,  almost  insensibly,  he  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  and  the  recoil  became  less  and  less.  The 
fact  is,  as  Mr  W.  H.  Dawson  has  discriminatingly  brongbt 
out,  his  prevailing  desire  was  to  deal  with  the^e  political, 
religious*  and  social  matters.  He  thought  he  could  do 
this  through  poetry.  But  through  what  kind  of  poetry  ? 
He  had  a  strong  instinct  for  true  poetry.  When  he  was 
young  this  predominated.  In  so  far  as  his  mission  was 
to  preach  beauty,  poetry  was  a  suitable  medium.  And 
in  a  sense  beauty,  no  doubt,  is  truth  and  truth  is  beauty. 
But  they  are  not  the  same,  nor  to  be  handled  in  the  same 
way.  Unless  the  form  of  satiric  or  didactic  or  gnomic 
poetry  be  adopted,  these  topics  cannot  be  touched  ex- 
cept indirectly,  Matthew  Arnold  did  not  adopt  any  of 
these  forms.  He  therefore  touched  them  only  indirectly. 
So  touching  them,  he  fancied  that  he  had  achieved 
already  some  considerable  measure  of  success.  *  My 
poems  represent,*  he  wrote  in  1869,  *  on  the  whole,  the 
main  movement  of  mind  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.* 

He  thought  Tennyson  *  deficient  in  intellectual  power.* 
He  thought  that  he  himself  had  perhaps  *  less  poetical 
sentiment  than  Tennyson,  less  intellectual  vigour  and 
abundance  than  Browning,  but  more  of  a  fusion  of  the 
two  than  either,*  and,  above  all,  'that  he  had  more 
regularly  applied  that  fusion  to  the  main  line  of  modem 
development.*  Doe^  not  this  show  how  difficult  it  is  for 
even  the  best  critic  fairly  to  judge  his  own  work?  For 
what  was  the  '  main  line  of  modem  development '  in  the 
quarter  of  a  century  preceding  1869,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent?  What  were  the  ideas  with  which 
men's  heads  everywhere  were  full?  Were  they  not 
chiefly  these — the  potency  and  promise  of  material  and 
mechanical   development,   the  conception  of  what  was 
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Galled,  sometimes  by  its  English  sometimes  by  its  Latin 
name,  '  freedom  *  or  *  liberty  *  in  every  field ;  the  eman- 
cipation of  women,  of  the  lower  classes,  of  the  serf,  of 
the  slave ;  *  free  trade/  a  '  free  press,'  a  *  free  church  in  a 
free  state  * ;  and,  with  a  view  to  all  these,  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  and  the  universal  application  oP  parlia- 
mentary systems  ?  Were  they  not  the  ideas  which  went 
"with  those  of  *  nationality '  and  of '  unification,*  and,  abovo 
all,  coming  to  crown  them  in  the  intellectual  sphere, 
of  *  evolution,*  which  seemed  to  supply  a  philosophic  basis 
for  all  these  movements  ?  But  where  are  these  ideas,  or 
any  of  them,  to  be  found  in  Matthew  Arnold's  poems? 
The  'march  of  mind,'  the  'steamship  and  the  railway 
and  the  thoughts  that  shake  mankind/  the  '  happy  saila 
that  bear  the  Press,'  the  '  parliament  of  man,  the  federa-* 
tion  of  the  world,'  the  progress  of  science  *  charming 
her  secret  from  the  latest  moon ' — it  is  to  *  Locksley  Hall ' 
and  *  The  Princess '  and  *  In  Meraoriam,'  to  the  lines  on 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  and  those  to  the  Queen, 
that  we  must  go  to  find  them ;  for  Tennyson  seems  to 
have  felt  them  all  and  anticipated  many  of  them.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Matthew  Arnold  that 
perhaps  to  this  fact,  as  well  as  to  his  *  poetical  sentiment/ 
Tennyson's  popularity  was  duo. 

There  was,  indeed,  another  movement  going  on  simul- 
taneously, by  some  considered  only  a  backwater,  by 
others  the  main  stream.  This  was  the  movement  which 
Diaraeli  partly  started,  partly  only  led,  which  began  with 
the  "Young  England'  party  and,  after  prevailing  in  the 
Conservative  reaction  of  1874,  htxa  since,  in  the  main, 
merged  itself  in  the  later  Unionist  and  Imperiafist  move- 
ment, but  has  also  contributed  something  to  modem 
Uberahsm.  To  this  stream  of  tendency  Matthew  Arnold, 
^vho  had  many  affinities,  besides  his  power  of  phrase- 
making,  with  Disraeli,  also  contributed.  Its  note  was  to 
offer  opposition  to  the  Manchester  school  and  to  many  of 
those  ideas  of  liberation  enumerated  above,  and,  before 
allf  to  disparage  the  merely  material  and  mechanical 
advance  of  England.  It  finds  strong  if  some^'hat  obscure 
expression  in  the  famous  apostrophe  to  England  as  *  the 
Tveary  Titan  *  in  the  lines  on  '  Heine's  Grave.'  The  whole 
of  that  poem,  indeed,  indicates  Arnold's  position  very 
well.     He  called  himself  a  Liberal,  and  so  he  wtis :  but  ho 
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was  a  continental  Liberal,  desiring  to  miite  freedom  ol 
opinion  with  strong  government.  Be  that  as  it  may,  of 
this  reaction  against  the  older  English  liberalism  he  had 
no  monopoly.  Tennyson  expressed  it  even  more  strongly 
in  *  Maud ' ;  and  Dickens,  whom  Matthew  Arnold  strangely 
did  not  read  till  his  last  years,  expressed  it  in  "Hard 
Times/  Ruskin,  too,  is  full  of  it.  Arnold's  capital  idea, 
however,  was  that  the  world,  down  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, had  based  itself  on  supernatural  Christianity ;  that 
the  French  Revolution  meant  the  breaking  up  of  that 
foundation ;  and  that  the  world  was  moving,  or  striving 
to  move,  towards  a  new  basis,  resting  on  non-supernatural 
Christianity.  In  his  poetry  this  again  finds  its  best 
utterance  in  the  two  *  Obermann '  poems ;  but  once  more 
the  utterance  is  obscure. 

It  is  probably  to  such  utterances  that  Arnold  alludes 
when  ho  speaks  of  having  touched  in  his  poems  the 
'main  movement  of  his  time*;  for  it  is  these  ideas,  and 
ideas  cognate  to  them,  that  he  proceeded  to  work  out  in 
his  prose.  Mr  Humphrey  Ward,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  selection  from  Arnold  s  poems  included  in  his  *  British 
Poets' — an  introduction  full  at  once  of  eloquence  and 
insight,  and,  for  the  personal  side,  one  of  the  best  things 
written  upon  Arnold — points  out  that  it  was  the  decade 
of  storm  and  stress  (184Q-1850)  that  gave  Arnold  as  a  poet 
his  real  ply.  Certainly  out  of  the  discouragement,  the 
melancholy  of  that  'yeasty  time*  he  never  grew.  The 
later  more  optimistic  note  of  '  Imperialism,*  so  potent  in 
our  own  day,  struck  so  early  and  so  forcibly  by  Tennyson, 
ho  never  strikes  at  all.  If  he  mentions  the  Colonies  in  his 
\v-ritings  it  is  only  t-o  think  of  them  as  children  of  th< 
Philistines  and  an  offspring  more  hopeless  than  thei 
parents.  If  we  go  deeper  it  is  the  same.  Many  will 
remember  the  striking  criticism  by  the  late  Professor 
Henry  Sidgwick  on  the  position,  in  i*elation  to  the  main 
movement  of  mind,  of  *  In  Momoriam,'  and  of  'its  un- 
paralleled combination  of  intensity  of  feeling  with  com- 
prehension of  view  in  dealing  ^vith  the  deepest  needs  and 
perplexities  of  humanity.* 

'In  the  sixties  I  ehould  say  '  (rnrites  Professor  Sidgwick)  'that 

these  deeper  issues  were  somewhat  obscured  by  the  disciia- 

sions  on  Christian  dopiua,  and  luspiration  of  Scripture,  etc. 

Ay  recall  Browning's  reference  to  this  period — 
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*'  The  *  Essays  and  Reviews  *  debate 
BegiDs  to  tell  ou  the  public  mind^ 
And  Coleu80*B  words  have  Aveight,*' 

'these   years   wo   wei-e    absorbed    iu    stnigglln^    for 
of  thought  in  the  tratmnels  of  an  historical  relitcion  : 
perhaps  what  wo  sympathised  with  most  in  "  In  Memo- 
at   this   time*  apart   from    the   personal   feeling,   was 
defence  of  "honest  doubt/*  and,  generally,  the  forward 
lent  of  the  thought.    Well,  the  years  pass ;  the  stniggle 
what  Carlyle  used  to  call  "  Hebrew  Old  Clothes  '*  is  over, 
lom  ifl  won,  and  to  what  does  Freedom  bring  us?    It 
igs  us  face  to  face  with  atheistic*  science;  the  faith  in 
and  Immoilality,  which  we  had  been  struggling  to  clear 
superstition,  suddenly  seems  to  be  **  in  the  air  " ;  and,  iu 
for  a  firm  basis  for  this  faith,  we  find  ourselves  in  tlie 
of  the  ''  fight  with  death  '*  which  **  la  Memoriam  '*  so 
iwerfully  presente.' 

Coleuso'd  words  had  no  wcipht  with  Matthew  Arnold. 
teed  he  annoyed  and  alienated  his  Broad  Church  friend»i 
treating  Colenso  as  a  ridiculous  Ogure,  a  calculating 
tamed  enfant  terrible.  But  in  the  *  obscuring'  discus- 
on  dogma  and  inspiration  he  was  and  remained 
rbed.  He  did  not  perceive,  then  or  afterwards,  that 
real  epoch-making  book  of  1859-61  was  not '  Essays 
.  Reviews,*  nor  even  the  'Vie  de  J^sus,'  but  the  *  Origiu 
lies/  The  fact  is  that  the  great  defect  of  Matthew 
is  culture  was  his  almost  total  want  of  appreciation 
real  importance  of  Natural  Science.  It  was  partly 
ttaolt  of  his  bringing  up.  What  the  position  of  Natural 
was  in  the  studies  of  Rugby  under  bin  father  is 
iently  indicated  by  the  immortal  pictui'e  of  '  Martin " 
lom  Brown's  vSchool  Days.'  Oxford  was  little  better. 
ral  Science  was,  it  is  true,  just  beginning,  when 
lew  Arnold  went  there,  to  struggle  in  lujninis  oraa, 
intemporary,  Henry  Smith,  caught  the  spark  and 
it  into  flame.  But  Matthew  Arnold  remained 
as  insensible  to  it  tvs  Gladstone,  Officially  and 
stically,  it  is  true,  he  recognised  its  value ;  but  the 
'iiameter  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  chemistry  of  the 
[ttodle,  the  descent  of  man,  were  for  Matthew  Arnold, 
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young   man 
tntrodaction  of  Nat  oral 

of  AsBoHs  rdfttion  to  the  *  mmn 

',  to  the  considera- 
liaB  of  his  prose  loyhiii  tfaon  of  Ins  poetry.  By  a  strange 
frooy  it  is  tLroogh  tbe  very  qaality  in  which  he  was 
to  admit  hiinoetf  i&farior,  but  in  which  he  was 
Btroog,  tiftftt.  mm  m  poei»  hew  like  all  poets,  will 
Bve.  What  are  his  best  piHiiiii,  his  moat  memorable 
pieeeo?    Are  they  noi  *The  Focsakm  Merman,'  'Sohrab/ 

*  Xyoerhms,*  *  Tristram  and  Iseoh**  *  Reqoiescat,'  *  A 
Bommer  Night/  •  A  Southern  Night,' '  Rugby  Chapel/  the 
lovely  deacriptiTe  paasages  in  ^Thytsis*  and  the  'Scholar 
(^psy,*  or  in  the  'Stanzas  &om  the  Grande  Chartreuse*? 
Tb^  are  not  those  in  which  any  'mcun  movement  of 
ideas  *  appears,  but  those  which  are  pervaded  by  the 
quality  of  poetic  sentiment.  Much,  indeed,  he  did  con- 
tribute to  the  ideas  of  hi^  countrymen,  but  as  a  prose- 
writer  rather  than  a  poet. 

Meanwhile,  Oxford  had  given  him,  as  we  said,  a 
pulpit  just  when  he  wanted  iu  Ha\'ing  a  pulpit,  he  at 
once  began  to  preach.  The  instiuct  for,  the  interest  in, 
the  two  spheres,  politics  and  religion,  so  universal  in 
Englishmen,  the  desire  to  have  his  aay  about  them,  he 
bad  always  felt ;  and  now  his  chance  had  come.  It  is 
si^^niiicant  that  his  6rst  prose  book,  published  two  years 
after  ho  became  Professor  of  Poetry,  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  poetry,  but  was  a  return  to  his  early 
loves,  which  came  back  to  him  in  his  first  mission  abroad. 

*  I  really  think,*  he  wrote  from  Lausanne  in  1859,  •  I  shall 
finish  and  bring  out  my  pamphlet.*     He  did  so.     It  was 

*  England  and  the  Italian  Question.'  It  is  not  insignificant 
that  it  bore  a  biblical  motto,  given  in  the  language  of 
the  Vulgate,  which  he  used,  he  said,  when  he  was  not 
earnestly  serious,  *  Sed  nondum  est  finis '  (S.  Matt,  xxiv,  6). 
His  first  magazine  articles  were  also  significant.  They 
were  *  Maurice  do  Guerin '  and  the  *  Bishop  and  the  Phil- 
osopher.* Three  years  later  he  opened  his  guns  more 
directly,  no  longer  from  across  the  Channel,  but  on 
English  soil,  in  the  article,  'My  Countrymen/  which, later 
itilli  was  to  form  part  of  *  Friendship's  Garland/ 


Thus,  even  during  his  tenure  of  the  professorship  his 
bent  was  clear.   The  '  Essays  in  Criticism '  themselves 
are  only  half  literary.    The  element  of  politics  and  the 

■eleinont  of  religion,  the  elements  of  social  and  moral  and 
didactic  criticism,  are  at  least  as  strong  as  those  of 
literature  proper;  and  it  is  these  that  form  the  originality 
and  charm  of  the  volume  quite  as  much  as  the  sesthetic 
or  artistic  elements.  Directly  ho  was  freed  from  the  bias 
given  by  the  professorship  he  showed  his  own  inclination 
even  more  decidedly.  Ho  ceased  to  be  professor  in  1867, 
winding  up  with  the  lectures  on  Celtic  Literature.  Ho 
began  shortly  afterwards  the  series  of  articles  which 
form  '  Culture  and  Anarchy.'  It  was  ten  years  before  he 
published  anjrthing  new  on  literature.  How  was  the 
decade  filled?  In  it  he  produced  'Culture  and  Anarchy/ 
•  St  Paul  and  Protestantism,'  *  Friendship's  Garland,' 
'  Literature  and  Dogma,'  '  God  and  the  Bible/  and  *  Last 
Essays  on  Church  and  Religion.'  There  was  not  room 
for  much  belles-lettres.  Truly  it  is  character  and  not 
circuzustance  that  is  destiny.  It  was  not  mainly  want 
of  leisure  that  prevented  his  writing  more  poetry  or 
m.ore  literary  criticism;  it  was  his  own  action,  his  own 
deliberate  choice,  his  own  overmastering  interest  in  con- 

k  temporary  affairs. 
Though  his  poems  hod  now  at  last  begun  steadily  to 
inake  their  way,  it  was  these  prose  contributions  on 
subjects  of  general  intei-est  that  first  made  him  a  force 
in  the  country,  'Gentlemen,  you  see  before  you  what 
you  have  often  heard  of,  an  unpopular  author,*  he  said  to 
the  Income-tax  Commissioners  on  ono  occasion.  A  really 
popular  author  he  never  became  during  his  lifetime  ;  but 
these  writings  undoubtedly  reached  a  large  and  wide 
audience.  Their  precise  effect  is  difficult  to  estimate,  as 
it  is  not  easy  to  dissociate  the  religious  from  the  political, 
and  the  political  from  the  educational  portion  of  his 
writings.  To  judge  by  the  results  which  have  actually 
come  about,  the  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  he  affected 
his  country,  as  regards  these  three  points,  in  an  ascending 
scale— least,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  religious  field,  more  in 
the  political,  most  of  all  in  the  educational.  His  methods 
were  least  adapted  for  success  in  the  first.  The  English, 
and  not  the  English  Nonconformists  alone,  are  a  serious 
people,    peculiarly    serious    as    regards    their    religion. 
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true,  represent  the  teaching  of  Christ  himself,  express  also 
tt  waa  most  central  in  St  Paul's  idea  of  Christi&uity.     It 
the  great  merit  of  Matthew  Arnold's  •*  St  Paul  and  Pro- 
itism"  that  it  recalled   the  fact  to  notice  in  ordinary 
circles.    Recent  scientific  study  of  St  Paul  has  gone 
same  direction.* 

imething,  then,  Arnold  contributed  to  theological 
[Qcatiou.  Did  he  achieve  his  great  object  of  delivering 
id  from  the  political  Nonconformist,  and  the  Non- 
»rzuist  from  his  narrow  religion  ?  The  first  end  hiis 
tainly  not  yet  been  achieved.  To  the  second,  in  so 
as  it,  along  with  some  widening  in  other  quartei*s, 
come  about,  many  causes  contributed  ;  and  probably 
lold's  contribution  waa  not  by  any  means  the  largest. 
In  the  realm  of  politics  and  of  social  questions  he 
ived  much  more.  Here  his  manner,  'easy,  sinuous, 
kleinical/  as  he  himself  described  it,  was  admirably 
for  its  purpose.  His  banter  and  raillei-y  only  aided 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  man  of 
by  the  mere  power  of  liis  pen,  has  effected  so 
in  this  region  since  the  days  of  Swift.  Matthew 
lold,  fortunately,  was  no  Swift  or  Juvenal.  No  sceva 
matio  lacerated  his  heart  or  prompted  his  prosc- 
(try.  Eather  his  method  was  that  of  the  dapper, 
ip  little  Roman  poet-critic  who  *  touched,  like  the 
^Togue  he  was,  every  foible  of  his  friend  so  gaily  that 
lend  laughed  with  him,'  who  *  insinuates  his  way 
our  bosom  and  plays  about  our  heart.'  There  13 
th&n  one  '  Horatiau  echo '  in  Arnold's  verse ;  there 
ly  in  what  may  be  called  his  *  Satires  and  Epistles.' 
"^ There  is  to-day  a  cult  of  Matthew  Arnold,'  says 
W.  H.  Dawson,  the  well-known  writer  on  sociology,  in 
preface  to  his  solid  volume;  *it  is  growing,  it  must 
How  far  either  the  statement  or  the  prediction  is 
fk  be  accepted  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  without  more 
IvUence  than  we  possess.  But  the  fact  of  their  being 
Am  made  and  so  fully  set  forth  by  such  a  writer  is, 
ia  itself,  so  far  as  it  goes,  evidence.  What  cannot  bo 
werlooked  is  that  many  of  the  greater  changes  and 
wfonns  of  to-day  are  those  which  Arnold  predicted  and 
advocated  ;  that  he  certainly  was,  in  regard  to  his  views 
aod  ideas,  in  advance  of  his  time  ;  that  he  was,  in  his  own 
luiguage, '  going  with  the  movement  of  the  world. 


revolution,  and  many  men.  How  far  Matthew 
aided  to  bring  it  about  may  be  difficult  to  det 
What  is  certain  ia  that  he  inculcated  and  reiterat 
importunately  that  it  seems  ungenerous  not  to  gi 
credit  for  at  least  some  part  of  it. 

'  A  true  poet,  and  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  mai 
now  see,  with  a  far  truer  insight  into  the  inte 
needs  of  his  countrymen  than  any  other  writer 
closing  quarter  of  the  century.'  It  is  thus  that  1^ 
Morley  writes  of  him  in  his  recently  published  * 
Gladstone.'  Only  last  year  the  Bishop  of  H< 
addressing  the  British  Association  at  Cambridg 
the  subject  of  education,  called  attention  again  i 
again  to  the  warning  words  of  Matthew  Arnold 
illuminating  reports  on  the  schools  and  univers 
the  Continent  as  he  saw  them  thirty-seven  years  a] 
to  his  advocacy  of  scientific  system  and  method. 

'Had  some  English  statesman'  (the  Bishop  said)  *}: 
abled  to  take  up  and  give  effect  to  Mr  Arnold's  chief 
tion,  as  Humboldt  and  his  colleagues  gave  effect  to  thi 
in  Prussia  in  the  years  1808  and  onwards,  the  advai 
our  country  to-day  would  have  been  incalculable.' 

What  Arnold  cared  for  in  education,  as  in  affai 
not  administrative  or  practical  detail,  but  wide  as 
views,  and  the  introduction  of  a  general  philosop 
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Lise  your  primary  education,'  he  said,  even  before 
the  general  establishment  of  primary  education  was  re- 
cognised as  a  state  duty.  Ue  laboured  for  its  organisa- 
tion. He  laboured  not  less  for  its  regulation.  From  the 
first  moment  that  it  was  proposed  lie  coui*ageously  con- 
tended with  '  Bob  Lowe' — a  humble  school-inspector  with 
a  powerful  minister — against  the  introduction  of  'payment 
V  results.'  It  has  died  hard  and  slowly,  but  the  first 
death-blow  was  dealt  by  Arnold  s  hand. 

*  Organise  your  secondary  education/  he  cried  again, 
Mdly  overstepping  his  province  in  the  cause  of  what  he 
felt  to  bo  an  obvious  public  need.  Here,  even  more  com- 
pletely than  in  the  sphere  of  primary  education,  we  are 
living  still  on  his  ideas;  his  spirit  still  rules  us  from 
hk  urn.    What  was  it  he  said  at  the  outset? 

'  There  must  be  a  real  Minister  of  education,  supported  by  an 
Advisory  Committee  of  educational  experts.  All  schools  and 
tlieir  courses  must  be  inspected  either  by  the  Government 
or,  for  the  Government,  by  the  Universities.  New  secondary 
schools  must  be  provided  by  local  authorities  up  and  down 
the  country.' 

^  The  Bills  of  1899  and  1902  were  framed  in  close  agree- 

Blnent  with  these  lines.     It  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  he 

suggested  these  ideas  and  also  did  much  to  create  the 

■public  feeling  necessary  for  their  being  carried  into  effect. 
He  was  much  laughed  at  for  his  supposed  advocacy  of 
I'    a  British  academy.     He  did  not  advocate  any  academy. 
The  Germun  academy  which  he  predicted  wo  should  ono 

I  day  have  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  French  academy 
which  he  said  we  should  not  have  we  have  not  got.  If  a 
Roman  Catholic  university  is  hereafter  created  in  Ireland, 
Jt  will  be  created  because  the  feeling  and  the  ideas  which 
he  toiled  to  infuse  and  inculcate  have  prevailed.  If  it  is 
not  created  it  will  be  because  it  will  be  wrecked  on  the 
very  reef  he  always  dreaded,  because  the  forces  which  ho 
recognised  and  deplored  ^vill  have  proved  too  strong.  In 
all  these  things  ho  was  before  his  time.  In  all,  his  secrot 
of  keeping  an  open  mind  and  letting  a  fresh  stream  of 
j\  ideas,  derived  from  quiet  pondering  on  the  best  hitherto 
■thought  and  written,  play  upon  our  everyday  conceptions^ 
may  be  said  to  be  justified. 

What  then  is  the  truth  ?    Was  he  after  all  a  propheti 
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fower  of  the  highest  was  condensed.  His  aperpuB,  too, 
aod  his  intuitions  Trere  those  of  genius.  They  set  others 
ttmking  and  working.  His  lectures  on  Celtic  Literature, 
«( which  he  said,  with  characteristic  frankness,  'I  know 
aothing/  are  a  capital  instance. 

So  too  his  poetry  is  unequal.  He  is  often  compared 
to  Gray  '  going  down  the  centuries  with  his  thin  volume 
nder  his  arm.'  The  parallel  is  not  a  good  onel  A 
tetter,  so  far  as  it  goes,  though  it  does  not  go  far, 
voold  be  with  Collins.  A  defective  ear,  an  uncertain 
dioioe  and  mastery  of  metre,  yot  often  a  lovely,  unsought, 
unaffected  music,  always  a  tender  elegiac  passion,  a  pure 
dnwing  and  colouring  of  nature,  a  philosophic  and 
•eholarly  aroma  blended  with  exquisite  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment— these  are  characteristic  of  both.  Poetry  is,  above 
aD,  an  affair  of  genius  and  often  largely  of  youth.  Had 
Arnold  given  his  life  to  it,  to  pure  poetiy,  that  is,  not  to 
any  Wordsworthian  inculcation  of  the  '  main  movement 
d  ideas,*  but  to  the  poetry  with  which  he  began,  he  might 
bave  done  some  greater,  stronger,  more  finished  things. 
Who  shall  say?  But  he  did  enough  and  more  than 
enough,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  for  immortality. 
A  spirit  buoyant,  blithe,  and  charming,  a  delightful 
private  friend,  a  faithful  public  servant,  a  benefactor  of 
ibe  commonwealth  in  his  own  day,  and  to  all  after  days 
a  consummate  critic  and  a  true  poet — to  have  been,  to 
lave  achieved  all  this,  is  enough,  is  much. 

•  But  seldom  comes  the  Poet  here. 
And  the  Critic's  rarer  still  I ' 

If  each  is  rare  taken  singly  how  rare  must  the  combina- 
tion  be !    How  rare  it  is ! 

T.  Herbert  Warren. 
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pUetH,  and  speeches  greatly  multiply.  The  books, 
us  as  thoy  are,  range  themselves  into  distinct 
One  class,  which  deals  with  the  historical  aspect 
'  the  question,  includes  the  works  in  our  list  by  Mr 
iercT  Asliley,  Dr  Cunningham,  Professor  Nicholson,  the 
to  President  McKinley,  Mr  Meredith,  and  Mr  Dawson. 
nother  series  discusses  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
bponiost  amongst  these  is  the  classic  work  of  List;  other 
ay  valiuible  volumes  are  those  by  Professor  Smart  and 
r  Carlile,  both  of  whom  discuss  economic  theories  in 
letion  to  existing  problems.  A  third  doss  of  works  ox- 
more  closely  the  actual  circumstances  of  national 
ternational  trade.  This  includes  tho  treatises  by 
Avebury,  Professor  Chapman,  and  Mr  Pratt,  tho 
volume  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  tho  iii-sfc 
rt  of  the  Tariff  Commission  ;  while  Professor  W,  J. 
,ey  enters  upon  a  long,  but  not  veiy  convincing 
ew  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Ger- 
y  under  Protection.  If  sound  conclusions  are  not 
at,  it  will  not  be  from  lack  of  guides.  The  first 
ity,  however,  is  to  discover  the  actual  issues  as 
in  the  recent  speeches   of   the  leaders  in  fiscal 


his  very  brief  reference  at  Southampton  to  his 
position,  Mr  Balfour  stipulated  that  people  should 
ret  his  policy,  not  by  other  persons'  commentaries, 
by  an  examination  of  his  own  words.  If  words  are 
,  comments,  no  doubt,  are  useless.  But  are  Jlr 
ar's  words  clear?  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  in  his  letter 
the  'Times'  of  October  18,  accepted  the  Edinburgh 
as  dissociating  Mr  Balfour  from  Mr  Chamberlain's 
tionism.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Knwtenstall, 
d  not  imagine  why  Mr  Balfour  went  out  of  his  way 
ke  that  speech  unless  it  was  to  repudiate  'the 
tionism  which  Mr  Chamberlain  is  preaching.'  Lord 
5  Hamilton,  at  Ealing,  declared  that,  if  the  speech 
been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  year,  none 
the  free-trade  members  of  the  Cabinet  would  have 
t  it  necessary  t«  leave  the  Government.  Mr  Chaplin, 
the  other  hand,  finds  no  difPorence  between  Mr 
lR"Ifoar'g  Free  Trade  and  Mr  Chamberlain's  Protec- 
^istn:  and  the  Conservative  party  at  Southampton 
)ted  this  view.     To  go  to  Mr  Balfour's  own  words. 
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then,  is  absolut43ly  necessary.      'What,'  he  asked, 
protective  policy  ? '  and  he  answered  : — 

'  A  protective   policy,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  policy 
aims  at  supporting  or  creating  home  industries  by 
home  prices/ 

If    be    had   said  that  a  protective    policy  is  one 
supports  or  creates  homo  industries  by  raising  h< 
prices,  and  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  policy,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  cavilli 
But  he  makes  Protection  depend  upon  the  aim.  and 
lays  himself  open  to  Mr  Chaplin's  rejoinder :  *  If  the  eft 
of  the  duty,  whatever  its  object,  be  to  protect,'  the 
is  Protection.     To  make  his  meaning  perfectly  clear, 
Balfour  gave  two  illustrations.     First,  he  said  : — 

*  There  are  countries  which  are  universally  recognised  as 
trade  countries,  but  which  yet  have  a  general  customs 
for  revenue  purposes  which  is  not  balanced  by  a  correspon< 
excise.   Are  these  protective  countries,  or  are  they  not  ? 
are  not,  because  the  object  of  putting  on  the  customs  tax 
revenue.* 

It  is,  then,  the  object,  not  the  effect,  of  the  policy 
in  Mr  Balfour  s  opinion,  determines  whether  a  oust 
duty  is  protective  or  not.  Clap  a  20s.  duty  on  impel 
wheat  to  raise  revenue,  and  have  no  corresponding  ex< 
and  the  customs  duty  will  not  be  protective.  Or  ad( 
Mr  Chamberlains  plan  of  reducing  or  removing 
duties  on  food  that  is  not  produced  in  this  country, 
Cud  compensation  in  wheat  and  meat  taxes,  and  in  dut 
on  manufactured  articles,  and,  on  Mr  Balfour's  princi] 
there  will  be  no  Protection.  The  income-tax  and 
death-duties  bring  iu  about  40,000,000?.  per  annul 
Abolish  both,  aud  make  good  the  deficiency  by  fttt 
average  tax  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  imported 
manufactures  (of  course  for  revenue  purposes  only),  and 
still  there  will  bo  no  Protection.  On  this  theory',  eT< 
the  United  States  may  claim  to  be  a  free-trado  couuti 

Mr  Balfour *8  second  illustration  was  in  these  words^ 

*  I  have  always  been  in  favour — that  is  part,  indeed,  of  th< 
Sheffield  programme — of  using  our  power  of  putting  on  toxAr' 
tion  on  foreign  foods,  where  it  seemed  desirable,  for  th< 
purpose    of    enabling    us    to    negotiate    arrangements 
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ooontries  npon  a  basis  favourable  to  our  own  manu- 
l8  that  Protection?* 

answer  is  that  it  is  not  Protection ;  but  the  sentence 

which  he  explains  why  it  is  not  Protection  is  very  con- 

g  and  is  variously  report4?d  by  different  newRpapers. 

t  it  seems  to  mean,  however,  is  that  a  retah'atory 

would  be  a  step  towards  Free  Trade  if  the  tax  were 

id  by  the  foreigner  and  not  by  the  British  consumer ' 

therefore  '  did  not  raise  British  prices,*  while  at  the 

G  time  it '  induced  the  foreigner  so  to  manipulate  his 

that  the  general  cause  of  free  interchange  of  goods' 

d  be  promoted.     Hero,  then,  we  have  Mr  Balfour's 

definition  of  his  free-traclo  principles ;  and  they  are 

in  this  controversy.      If  the  intention  be  to  raise 

nue,  or  to  break  down  a  foreign  tariff,  or  to  prevent 

ping,  it  does  not  matter  a  pin  whether — according  to 

first  illustration — home  prices  are  raised  or  not ;  the 

y  is  not  protective.     By  the  second  illustration,  how- 

,  the  raising  of  home  prices  is  barred  :  the  retaliatory 

Ux  must  be  paid  by  the  foreigner.    Wo  must  confess  that 

W  do  not  SCO  any  vital  difference  between  Mr  Balfour  s 

^ws>  as  thus  detined.  and  those  of  Mr  Chamberlain,  who 

Im  over  and  over  again  protested  that  the  foreigner  will 

p»y  the  food  taxes,  while,  on  the  question  of  Protection, 

k  said,  at  an  overflow  meeting  at  Leeds : — 

*U  there  is  any  one  here  in  this  h&U  who  belongs  to  au 
iftdnvtry  that  is  going  out  of  date,  or  cannot  keep  up  with 
Bodem  conditions,  or  that  is  purely  artificial,  or  could  be 
twried  on  better  abroad,  if  there  is  any  one  of  that  character 
InthL?  hall,  I  tell  him  frankly  I  do  not  propose  to  pi'otect  his 
^bdustry/ 

^^pievertheless  Mr  Chamberlain  s  avowed  intention  is  to 
^Rtect  native  industries.     His  Protection  is  to  be  given 
to  those  industries  that  are  not  going  out  of  date,  that 
»a  keep  up  to  modem  conditions,  that  are  not  artificial, 
ftnd  that  cannot  be  carried  on  better  abroad.     His  pill  is 
for  those  who  are  well,  not  for  those  who  are  ill.     Mr 
Balfour,  on  the  other  hand,  no  longer  objects  to  a  general 
cuitoms  tariff — say  Mr  Chamberlain's  average  tariff  of 
W  per  cent. — so  long  as  it  is  proposed  for  revenue  pur- 
■vnd  he  favours  a  fighting  tariflf  against  foreign 
i-uifiie  and  dumping,  without  introducing  the  excep- 
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tions  laid  down  by  Mr  Chamberlain,  in  the  belief — which 
Mr  Chamberlain  at  Luton  endorsed — that  retaliatory  taxes 
will  be  paid  by  the  foreigner  and  will  not  raise  home 
prices. 

If,  however,  there  be  no  essential  difference  between 
Mr  Balfour  and  Mr  Chamberlain  on  the  subject  of  Pro- 
tection, there  is  one  on  the  question  of  a  colonial  con- 
ference and  Preference.  On  August  1,  Mr  Chamberlain 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  entirely  approved 
of  Retaliation  in  principle,  but  was  content  to  wait  for 
details  ;  and  he  thought  Retaliation  could  be  '  adopted 
at  a  much  later  stage/  whereas,  if  Preference  were  not 
adopted  wathin  a  reasonable  time,  the  offer  would  no 
longer  remain  open.  Mr  Balfour  does  not  take  this  view 
at  all.  He  places  Retaliation  first,  and  proposes  a  con- 
ference that  could  bring  no  practical  results  for  years. 
He  seeks  to  enter  it  pledged  to  nothing,  and  free  to  discuss 
everything  affecting  the  empire,  including  colonial  con- 
tribution to  imperial  defence.  Mr  Chamberlain  is  all  in 
favour  of  this  wider  field  of  discussion ;  but  at  Luton  he 
thought  that,  if  the  Colonies  were  invited  to  a  conference 
not  having  authority  to  agree  to  taxes  on  food,  or  to 
conclude  a  bargain  without  reference  to  a  plebiscite  over 
the  whole  empire,  they  would  he  justified  in  regarding 
the  invitation  as  insincere  and  in  declining  to  attend  it. 
The  position,  then,  is  that  Mr  Chamberlain,  who  initiat-ed 
the  fiscal  controversy,  insists  that  the  first  step  in  reform 
should  be  pi'eferential  tarifP  arrangements  within  the 
empire,  and  that  Retaliation  is  not  urgently  needed; 
whereas  Mr  Balfour  places  Retaliation  first,  and  would 
put  off  Preference  indefinitely.  One  may  well  ask,  in 
such  circumstances,  whether  there  can  be  any  danger 
calling  for  a  drastic  remedy  in  either  direction.  For  the 
present  we  propose  to  leave  Preference  aside,  and  to  con- 
sider the  broad  question  of  Protection,  which,  of  course, 
covers  Retaliation  as  well.  We  begin  with  recognising 
that  Mr  Balfour's  declaration  in  his  *  Economic  Notes  ' — 
•judged  by  ail  available  tests,  both  the  total  wealth  and 
the  diffused  well-being  of  the  country  are  greater  than 
they  have  ever  been ' — stiU  holds  good,  and  that  he  has 
never  attempted  to  show  that  any  particular  trade  or 
interest  is  in  need  of  protection.  He  is  still  content  to 
ask  *  whether  a  fiscal  system  suited  to  a  free-trade  nation 
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in  a  world  of  free-traders  remains  suited  in  every  detail 
to  a  free-trade  nation  in  a  world  of  protectionists.* 

This,  with  Mr  Balfour,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. Of  course  when  he  asks  whether  our  free  trade  is 
suited  *  in  every  detail  *  to  conditions  that  may  arise  *  in 
all  time/  no  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  it  is. 
Time  and  circumstance  must  determine  the  poHcy  to  be 
pursued.  But,  if  Mr  Balfour's  question  be  put  in  the  only 
reasonable  form  that  is  possible, and  it  bo  enquired  whether 
a  free-trade  nation  can  prosper  in  a  protectionist  world, 
an  authority  that  should  carry  weight  replies  with  an 
emphatic  *yes.'  Mr  Balfour  s  case  against  Free  Trade  rests 
on  the  fact  that  *  nationahty  has  received  an  accession 
of  strength  *  since  Cobden's  time,  and  that  protectionist 
systems  are  segregating  national  industries.  List  was 
the  great  advocate  of  'nationality*  as  against  the  cos- 
mopolitanism of  the  Cobdcn  schooL  *  I  would  indicate,* 
he  ^vrites  in  the  preface  to  his  '  National  System  of 
Political  Economy,'  'as  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  my  system,  Nationality/  In  this  famous  work  he  gave 
the  tone  to  every  argument  that  is  used  in  all  lands  by 
the  advocates  of  the  principle  of  rendering  nations  self- 
dependent  by  the  creation  and  preservation  of  varied 
national  industries,  and  of  regarding  present  cost  as  of 
little  consequence  in  comparison  with  the  ultimate  benefits 
to  be  derived.  All  the  arguments  that  are  used  by  Mr 
Balfour  and  Mr  Chamberlain  now — oven  down  to  those 
about  dumping — are,  in  fact,  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
liisty  written  more  than  sixty  years  ago.     Yet  we  read : — 

•  History  teaches  us  how  nations  which  have  been  endowed 
by  nature  with  all  resources  which  are  requisite  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  grade  of  wealth  and  power,  may  and  must 
— without  on  that  accoimt  forfeiting  the  end  in  view — modify 
their  systems  according  to  the  measure  of  their  own  progress; 
in  the  first  stage,  adopting  free  trade  with  more  advanced 
nations  as  a  means  of  raising  themselves  from  a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  of  making  advances  in  agriculture ;  in  the 
second  stage,  promoting  the  growth  of  manufactures,  fisheries, 
tiavigatiou,  aud  foreign  trade  by  moans  of  commercial  restric- 
tions ;  and  in  the  last  stage,  after  reaching  the  highest  degree 
of  wealth  and  power,  by  gradually  reverting  to  the  principle 
of  free  trade  and  of  unrestricted  competition  in  the  home  as 
well  as  in  foreign  markets,  that  so  their  agricalturistSt  manu* 
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Cftcturers,  and  mercbante  may  be  preserved  from  indoienor 
and  Htimnlated  to  retain  the  supremacy  which  they  have 
acquired.  In  the  first  stage  we  see  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  in  the  second,  Germany  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America;  France  apparently  stands  close 
upon  the  boundary  line  of  the  last  stage ;  but  Great  Britain 
alone  at  the  present  time  has  actually  reached  it/  (Tr&csL 
p,  93.) 

In  List's  opinion  f  indeed,  Great  Britain's  mistake 
not  the  adoption  of  Free  Tnide  when  that  policy 
espoused,  but  failure  to  adopt  it  in  1815.  Mr  Chamberlain 
has  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  possibility  of  our  decline 
to  the  position  of  a  third  or  fourth-rate  or  even,  as  he 
said  at  Welbeck,  a  fifth-rate  power — to  the  state,  as  List 
has  put  it,  of  Spain  or  Naples — but  be  has  failed  to  find 
statistics  in  support  of  bis  pessimism ;  and  Mr  Balfour's 
admission  of  the  unparalleled  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
of  its  general  diffusion,  forbids  us  to  place  Great  Britain 
in  any  class  lower  than  List's  highest.  If  we  have  fallen 
back  into  the  intermediate  position,  and  France,  Gremiany. 
and  the  United  States  have  risen  to  the  highest  stage  ol' 
economic  development,  then,  indeed,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
return  to  Protection,  and  for  our  three  great  and  success* 
ful  competitors,  in  their  own  interests,  to  adopt  Free  Trade. 
This  is  List's  theory ;  and  there  has  been  no  more  'scientific 
protectionist '  than  he.  But  France  and  Germany,  instead 
of  admitting  that  they  have  reached  List's  highest  stage, 
are  raising  their  tariff  walls  higher ;  while  the  United 
States,  though  still  clinging  to  Protection,  is  groaning 
imder  tbe  tyranny  of  monopolies  and  yearning  for  a 
lowering  of  the  protective  tariff,  and  at  least  one  of  the 
two  great  American  parties  adopts  the  reduction  of  the, 
tariff,  if  as  yet  hesitatingly,  as  a  plank  in  its  platform. 

A  wise  policy  does  not  aim  at  averting  evils  tha^ 
may  possibly  present  themselves  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
hence.  It  is  therefore  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss 
Mr  Balfour's  fear  that  somewhere  in  the  distant  future 
the  food-exporting  countries  of  tbe  present  may  supply 
themselves  with  all  the  manufactured  goods  they  will 
require,  and  consume  all  the  food  they  produce. 
Chnniberlain  deals  more  directly  with  actualities,  or 
all  events  attempts  to  do  so.  His  figures  may  be  oi 
used  a6  illustrations]  and  bis  dead  and  dying  indu4| 


ij  show  an  inconvenient  vitality ;  but  he  nevertheless 
before  the  country  alluring  promises.     He  is  going 
increase  employment.     His  fiscal  reforms  may  add  to 
cost  of  living,  but  he  does  not  think  so.     His  manipu- 
of  the  tariff  may  add  to  the  burden  of  taxation, 
he  disputes  that  proposition.    His  new  tarifiE  may 
ih  imports  and  relict  upon  exports,  hut  he  antici- 
no  such    result,    because  the  Colonies  will,  in   his 
in,  more  than  make  good  any  loss  there  may  be  in 
foreign  trade.     Mr  Chamberlain  has  not  proved  any 
^ifaese  propositions  ;   he   invites  the  country  to  accept 
on    his  authority,  and   trusts  to   his   Tariff  Corn- 
ion  to  find  good  i^easons  and  practical  methods  for 
ing  his  policy  into  effect. 
tFnfortunately  for  Mr  Chamberlain,  he  has  made  many 
ate  aasertions  that  facts  do  not  support ;  and,  when 
Bflks  to   have  his  theories  and  promises  accepted  as 
si,  these  miscarriages  are  remembered.    Old-age  pen- 
need  not  bo  dwelt  upon.     At  Greenock  ho  said  that 
tn  two  or  three  years  ten  million  tons  of  American 
would  be  dumped  into  this  couutiy.    More  than  a 
year  of  duU  trade — has  elapsed,  and  it  has  not 
m  to  come.     He  said,  *  You  will  see  in.T.ny  ironworks 
and  many  others  continued  at  a  loss,  struggling 
better  times.*    But  it  is  in  America  that  ironworks 
been  closed.     '  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  English 
:men '    were  to   be  thro\4Ti  out  of   employment  '  to 
[ttake  room  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  w^ork- 
who  were  to  be  kept  in  employment  during  bad 
by  dumping  their  products  upon  England.     It  has 
in   America  that   the  'hundreds  of   thousands'  of 
[licinployed  workmen  wore  to  be  found.     Take  another 
of  Mr  Chamberlain's  fables.     At  Leeds  he  said  we  must 
fither  pull  down  foreign  tariffs  or  meet  tariff  with  tariff, 
ujd  the  effect  would  be  that,  '  instead  of  our  manufac- 
tBrcrre  taking  their  work  away,  foreign   manufacturers 
*ouId  bring  their  work  hero.'     At  Limehouse,  discussing 
^^  alien  immigration  question,  he  said  the  same  thing. 
Be  hod  two  contradictory  propositions  to  prove,  and  his 
|;nmonts  were  mutually  destructive.     He  had  to  show 
in  protected  countries  the  condition  of  the  working 
ss  was  all  that  could  be  desired.    This  he  proved  in 
Tisttal  way  by  his  own  assertion.      Then  he  had   to 
foL  202.— .Vo.  402.  a 
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prove  that  workinf*^  people  hero  -were  l>eing  rninod  ^y 
hungry  alien  immigrants,  and  by  the  importation  of  the 
products  of  *  sweated  *  workers  in  his  flourishing  protected 
countries.  Behind  the  wretched  aliens  who  have  flooded 
the  Eiist-end  of  London,  and  who  have  reached  Leeds 
and  Scotland,  there  are  *  millions  of  the  same  kind/  Mr 
Chamberlain  says ;  and  yet  ho  also  asserts  that  in  every 
protected  country  *  without  exception  *  the  working 
classes  have  been  making  more  progress  under  Protection 
than  British  workmen  under  Free  Trade.  British  capital- 
ists, he  says,  arc  sotting  up  works  abroad.  But  American 
manufacturers  have  already  opened  great  businesses  here. 
Pi'ofessor  Curlile,  arguing,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
*  Economic  Method  and  Economic  Fallacies,'  that  Free 
Trade  gives  access  to  the  ^dest  nwirket,  quotes  (p.  260) 
Mr  Ewing  Mathcson,  who  asks  why  it  is  that 

*imder  present  conditions  the  maniifactiu*er8  of  the  Unitod 
States  must  corae  to  this  country  if  they  wish  to  supply  us  or 
our  colooiea  to  advantage?  The  largest  American  boiler- 
makers  have  their  works  in  Scotland ;  thei-e  also  is  the 
Singer's  sewiug-machine  factory;  Messrs  Fnizer  and  Chahncn 
of  Chicago  and  Sau  Francisco,  the  most  notable  uiauufacturej 
of  mining  machinery  in  the  world,  have  their  works  m 
London;  the  largest  makers  and  installers  of  electric  plai 
in  the  world,  the  Thomson-Houston  Company,  are  at  Rugby ; 
Westinghouse  makes  his  electric  machines  and  ga^  engines 
Manchester;  and  the  American  Screw  Company  have  tl 
works  at  Leeds.* 

•How,*  Mr  Carlile  asks,  "could  any  or  all  of  this  be 
the  case  if  it  were  true  that  Protection  necessarily  secured 
wider  and  safer  markets  than  Free  Trade?'  Yet  another 
American  industry,  it  apx>ears,  is  to  be  opened  in  this 
country.  The  *  Manchester  Guardian '  has  announced 
(Dec.  1,  1J>04)  that  the  American  Car  Foundry  Company, 
which  already  has  fifteen  large  works  in  the  United 
States,  has  acquired  a  site  at  Trafford  Park  for  erecting 
large  works  for  the  manufacture  of  railway  wagons  and 
carriages,  and  that  the  labour  to  be  employed  will  repre- 
sent 15.000Z.  to  2O,O0OZ.  per  annum.  There  is  no  need  to 
abandon  Free  Trade  in  order  to  attract  foreign  capitaL 

At  Leeds  Mr  Chamberlain  further  boasted  of  the 
success  of  the  Sugar  Conveutiun,  which  we  have  since  been 


I  by  Mr  Long  was  largely  attributable  to  Mr  Chamber- 
Jain.  The  Convention,  he  said,  was  carried  by  a  threat 
[of  retaliation.  And  much  good  it  has  done  us!  At  a 
cost  to  the  nation  of  from  8,000,OOOZ.  to  10.000,000;.  iM3r 
'annum  we  have,  indeed,  secured  for  the  West  Indies 
an  advantage  of  something  like  75,000^  a  year,  but  we 
have  also  stimulated  Swiss  and  French  competition  in 
the  confectionery  trades  to  the  disadvantage  of  home 
workers  and  manufacturers.  Mr  Chamberlain  himself, 
writing  to  Messrs  Icke  and  Sharp  of  Birmingham  on 
iNovember  30,  admits  that  continental  confectionery  of 
inferior  quality  is  taking  the  place  of  confectionery  pre- 
viously supplied  by  this  country,  but  he  does  not  reply  to 
Messrs  Icke  and  Sharp's  complaint  that,  owing  to  the 
Sugar  Convention,  Swiss  manufacturers  are  able  to  buy 
sugar  at  less  than  half  the  price  that  British  makers 
have  to  pay,  and  that, 'unless  relief  is  forthcoming,  the 
confectionery  industry  will  be  practically  stamped  out 
here  owing  to  the  importation  of  foreign  confectionery.* 
iSo  long  as  sugar  in  Switzerhuid — which  is  outside  the 
Bugar  Convention — is  only  half  the  price  that  it  is  here, 
it  is  useless  to  argue  that  sugar  is  dear  here,  not  because 
of  the  Convention,  but  because  of  a  short  crop.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  stoppage  of  the  dumping  of 
angar  has  been  a  permanent  loss  of  capital  and  a  reduc- 
tion, not  an  increase,  of  employment.  When  a  states- 
man has  thus  erred  in  his  prognostications  ns  to  the 
probable  course  of  events  in  the  immediate  future,  there 
is  good  reason  for  declining  to  accept,  on  his  personal 
authority,  theories  of  taxation  that  would  uproot  the 
existing  system  under  which  the  country  has  prospered 
and  still  prospers. 

I  When  Mr  Chamberlain  descends  to  particulars,  he  is 
no  more  successful  than  when  he  prophesies  or  propounds 
general  principles.  At  Welbeck  and  at  Luton  he  spoke 
upon  agriculture.     At  Welbeck  he  said : — 

*  There  never  was  a  prophet  who  was  more  imf  ortunate  in  his 
predictions  than  Mr  Cobdeu,  who  promised  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  would  stimulate  the  demand  for  agricultural 
labour.  Has  it  done  so  ?  ...  It  has  thrown  one  half  of  the 
agricultural  labour  of  the  country  out  of  employment.  He 
[told  you  that  it  would  not  throw  a  single  acre  out  of  cultiva- 
^on  or  lessen  production  by  a  single  bushel,  but  the  producing 
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of  corn  in  this  couutiy  at  the  present  time  is  lees  bypixty 
millions  of  bushels/     (' Times,'  Aug.  5,  1004.) 

If  Mr  Cobdcn  hold  this  opinion  ho  wafi  not  alone  in 
holdiup^  it.  It  was  shared  by  List,  whose  conviction  was 
that  agricultui"G  would  flourish  most  when  it  had  a  great 
industrial  market  by  its  side.  *The  most  important 
division  of  occupations,*  he  wrote  (p.  127),  *and  the  most 
important  co-operution  of  pi-oductive  powers  in  material 
production,  is  that  of  agriculture  and  manufacture.  Botli 
depend  mutually  upon  one  another/  Broadly  speaking 
List  and  Cobden  were  nght.  Agriculture  in  Engiaud 
prospered  greatly  for  fully  twenty  years  after  the  Corn 
Laws  were  repealed.  But  it  may  be  said  there  was  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  it :  and 
that  employment  is  the  test.  Yet  employment  is  not  the 
whole  t«st ;  wages  must  be  regarded  too ;  and  wages 
rose  during  that  period.  If  the  employment  test  is  to  be 
applied,  it  is  necessary  to  look  farther  back.  It  was  not 
under  Free  Trade  that  the  decrease  of  the  agricultural 
population  began.  Professor  Nicholson,  in  his  *  History 
of  the  English  Corn  Laws/  mentions  (p.  110)  that  the 
families  employed  in  agriculture  declined  from  35*2  per 
cent,  in  1811  to  25-9  per  cent,  in  1841 ;  that  'between  1821 
and  1831  there  was  an  absolute  decrease  in  the  number  of 
families  in  agriculture,  in  spite  of  an  increase  of  about 
19  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate  number  of  families  in  Great 
Britain';  and  that  after  1831,  when  the  figures  of  the 
actual  individual  workers  became  ascertainable,  the; 
was  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  adult 
employed  in  agriculture,  though  thero  Avas  an  incr 
in  the  population  of  over  two  millions.  This  diminution 
was  largely  due  to  the  increased  use  of  improved  agricul- 
tural implements  and  methods.  If,  however,  Mr  Chamber- 
lains  contention  be  conceded,  and  it  be  admitted  tbfit 
under  Free  Trade  the  agricultural  population  litis  declined, 
proof  is  needed  that  the  change  has  been  disadvantageous 
to  the  worker  or  to  the  nation.  He  says  himself  tiiat 
wages  have  risen,  but  that  agricultural  labourers  are 
still  the  '  worst  paid  labourers  in  the  United  Kingdom/ 
If,  under  Protection,  the  rustic  was  worse  paid  than  the 
artisan,  why  blame  Free  Trade  for  not  improving  bis 
relative  position  ?  or  why  blame  the  labourer  for  ouittiug 
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ligriculturul  for  more  remunerative  employment?  And, 
it'  the  position  of  the  labourer  be  eliminated,  it  is  still 
[necesaary  to  show  that  the  present  condition  of  agricul- 
ture is  lese  satisfactory  than  under  Protection,  and  that 
what  18  unsatisfactory  in  it  is  due  to  Free  Trade. 

Mr  Chamberlain  Bays  that  the  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  agiueultural  labourer  or  the  worker 
during  the  first  thirty  ye^ra  of  Free  Trade  was  due  to 
*  the  development  of  trade,  which  was  brought  about  by 
the  progress*  of  invention  and  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Australia  and  America,  and  which  raised  his  wages  and 
increased  his  employment/  Let  this  theory  be  accepted. 
Did  invention  and  discovery  of  gold  close  in  the  early 
eeventies?  or  have  changes  wholly  apart  from  tariffs 
during  the  last,  as  in  the  preceding,  thirty  ye^rs,  and 
as  in  the  years  between  1815  and  1815,  exercised  a  more 
potent  influence  than  tiii'iffs  upon  agriculture  since  1872  ? 
Everj'body  knows  tliat  the  illling  up  of  the  fertile  prairie 
lands  of  America  and  Canada,  the  introduction  of  labour- 
tnving  machinery,  the  improvement  and  cheapening  of 
.nsit  by  sea  and  land,  and  cheap  money,  have  been  the 
rtost  potent  influences  in  cheapening  agricultural  produce 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  To  say  in  such  ciroum- 
Btauces  that  Free  Trad©  has  brought  about  all  these 
lultH,  while  it  had  no  influence  previous  to  1872,  is 
'either  a  recognition  of  it«  immeasurable  indirect  influ- 
ence for  good  or  a  ridiculous  mi«represent*ition  of  well- 
authenticated  facts.  If  Free  Trade  has  enabled  pro- 
tectionist America  and  Russia  to  sell  wheat  cheaply  in 
England  ;  if  it  has  made  it  possible  for  protectionist  New 
Zealand  to  place  *  Canterbury  Ijamb '  on  English  dinnor- 

I tables  ;  if,  because  of  it,  Canada  can  give  homesteads  free 
of  cluirge  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants  who 
consequently  sit  rent  fi*ee  ;  if  it  covei-s  Australian  plains 
with  sheep  until  their  owners  can  supply  the  world  with 
wool — then,  indeed.  Free  Trade   has  confei-red  immense 
beneflts  upon   protectionist  countries  and  colonies,  and 
upon  England  as  well. 
If    Free   Trade    has   not   refuted,   it   has    necessitated 
,,     a   modification  of   the  theory   of   List  that  agriculture 
prospers  most  when  great  national  industries  are  carried 
ion  in  the  same  country.     It   is  not   physical  proximity 
»t  secures  prosperity  for  agricultui'e,  but  cheapness  of 
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produelioift  and 


htion  with  industrial 


Viri^in  or  flpftrwi^  pofMilat«<l  soil  ensures 
prodiMtiQa;  dfeflmp  troo  naA  steel,  cheap  railroad* 
ships,  peAfwjjad  ot^p^amaltiMk  mud  mechanical  appltti 
aniL  for  pvrivhabia  goodly  nMgerHtion,  ennure  ch 
of  conuuiuilnilScmwtthlBark^t^  so  that  Araerican  and  5ew 
Baa  land  oMat-prodttMcak  tba  wool-growers  of  AostTafia, 
Sooih  AMml  and  Argaatina,  the  wheat  and  fnut-pro- 
diMWs  and  tha  raaahiasti  of  Cnunda,  the  United  StatM, 
and  La  Plata,  ean  worn  raaek  the  English  market  nun 
raad^f  than  aona  fiutuMv  aan  who  are  living  sbaoA 
irlkhte  sight  of  great  cantn^t^  of  industrial  populatkn  in 
Bfeighuid.    Th«aa  ara  tha  pvi^ple  whom  Mr  Cbamberki^ 
tricw  to  persuade  th^t  a  ^  duty  on  corn  and  a  5  per 
tax  on  other  farm  products,  except  bacon  and  maize, 
pro«p«»rity   to    Rntish   ng-riculturo  and    to 
thair  loat  milliiui*,  brin^  happy  times  to  farm 
inereasx*"  amplojrniaut,  mwuix'  higher  wages  for  agrt 
tural  labourera,  and  atop  th««  migration  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation to  towns  or  toterei^i  cttuntries  or  to  the  Colonies 
— or  to  the  wui^houaa.     He  *  l>ase9  his  arguments  upon 
the  experience  of  forei^n^  oountriee,'  and  he  '  cannot  help 
thinking  that   our  neighbours  in  France,  for  instance, 
manage    these   nmttero    better    than   we   do   ourselves.* 
Well,  look   at   France,  remcmibering   Mr  ChamberLiin's 
declaration  that  the  cause  of  misery  before  the  repeal 
the  Com  Laws  wa*  'not  the  price  of  com,  but  the 
of  employment.'    An  excellent  history  of  *  Protection  in 
France*  has  been  written   by  Mr  H.  O.  Meredith,  who 
gives  (p.  174)  a  statement   of   tiio   i>ercentage  of  unem- 
ployed returned   by  trade-unions   in    France  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom  since  June  1895.    The  table  is  too  la 
for  reproduction,  but  the  yeiirly  averages  may  be 
veniently  8umnuu*tsed  as  follows  : — 
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The  percentage  of  unemployetl  unionist  workers,  who 
represent,  as  a  rule,  the  most  skilful  and  profitable  labour 
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10  coimtrj',  varies,  it  will  be  seen,  from  twice  as  many 
'mnce  in  180ti  to  four  times  as  many  in  1899;   and 
the  whole  period  there  were  K  per  cent,   of  un- 
loyed  in  France  compared  with  3'1  per  cent,  in  the 
Kingdom.     A  striking  feature  in  the  comparison 
It  it  is  in  the  winter  mouths  that  France  compares 
the  greatest  disadvantage  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
the  winters  of  1898-99  and  1899-1900  the  proportion 
unemployed  in  Friince  was  from  four  to  six  times  as 
as  the  proportion   in  this  country,  and  in  subso- 
il years  frozn  twice  to  three  times  as  many.    If » then, 
it  bo  Mr  Chamberlain's  test,  the  experience  of 
is  strongly  against  him.     If  the  wages  test   bo 
led  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  an  amswer  of  any 
that  will  find  general  acceptance.     It  must  neces- 
\y  he  discussed  in  connexion  with  the  cost  of  living, 
purchasing  power  of  money,  working  hours,  condi- 
of    work,   regidarity   of    employment,  and    other 
iplex  problems  that  afford  innumerable  possibilities 
error.      On  matters  of  this  kind  the  new  Blue-book 
2337)  Is  a  mine  of  information  embodying  the  results 
original  research  into  the  cost  of  living,  fluctuations 
employment,  pauperism,  emigration,  snvings-bauk  de- 
f,  and  the  effect  of  customs  duties  upon  the  price  of 
But  statistics  are  not  collected  and  arranged  on 
laame  lines  by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  the 
States,  and  other  countries;  and  accurate  inter- 
comparisons  are  impossible.    Tendencies  only  are 
trated ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  British  figures  are  at 
as  indicative  of  steady  improvement  in  the  condi- 
of  working-class  life  as  those  of  any  other  country. 
)gard  to  employment  and  the  cost  of  poor  relief,  they 
especially  favourable,  and   give  no  support  to  the 
)ry  that  in  protectionist  countries  the  working  popu- 
lation is  making  more  progress  than  in  England.     Mr 
[Vercdith's  conclusion  is  (p.  157)  that  *  Protection  has  caused 
Pftnch  trade  and  French  shipping  to  expand  more  slowly 
lii&D  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case/  and  (p.  185) 
Iki  the  same  slackening  tendency  'is  seen  in  the  statistics 
^i  wages,  of  working-class  consumption,  and  of  national 

Mr  Chamberlain   urges    that    the  number   of    small 
lolders  of  laud  should  be  increased,  and  remarks  that* 
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with  the  5,000,000  of  small  holders  in  France  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  gmall   holders  in  Ireland,  tbe 
bogey  of  the  dear  loaf  has  no  meaning  whatever.    Ibis 
may  be ;  bat  it  is  something  new  to  have  Ireland  with 
its  peasant  owners  and  congested  districts  held  up  for 
British   imitation ;    and    Mr  Chamberlain  destroys  the 
force  of  his  Irish   illustration  of   the  value  of  a  si 
peasantry  by  insisting  at  Limehousc  that,  though  'Irel 
is  probably  at  this  moment  richer  than  it  ever  was  in  U^ 
whole   history/  Irish   agriculture  has  nevertheless  beeu 
mined,  and  no  other  industry  has  been  found  to  take  iu 
place.     So  Ireland  has  become  unprecedentedly  wealthy 
while  its  only  industry  has  been  ruined  in  spites  of  iU 
peasant    proprietary !      The   existence   of    peasant    pro- 
prietors in  France  was  not  brought  about  by  Protection, 
any  more  than  Protection,  when  we  had  it  here,  created 
a  peasant  proprietary  in  this  country.     Even  before 
great  Revolution,  when  the  French  feudal  system 
broken  up,  peasants  owned  about  one  third  of  the 
of  France ;  and,   to   get   to   the   beginnings   of   p( 
ownership  in  that  rouutry,  we  must  go  back  for  centurii 
If  Mr  Chamberlain  could  create  a  peasant  proprietary' 
Great   Britain  he  would  no  doubt   effect  a  great  soc 
and,  it  may  be,  a  great  economic  revolution ;  but  if  such 
a  peasantry  would,   as   he  says,   be  unaffected   by   the 
question  of  the  big  or  the  little  loaf,  it  is  not  evident 
how  a  2*.  com  duty  or  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  lue^t 
would  help  them.     On  what  can  bn  done  for  agricultuiv 
by  organisation  we  have  a  most  valuable  little  work  by 
Mr  E.  A.  Pratt.     His  object,  as  stated  by  himself,  is  *  to 
give  a  general  survey  of  that  movement  in  favour  cl 
agricultural  organisation  which  is  now  spreading  prac- 
tically throughout  the  civilised  world.'    After  reviewing 
in  detail  agricultural  conditions  in  almoRt  every  civilised 
country  of  the  globe,  he  concludes  that 

Mn  foreign  countries  changes  in  agriciUtm^I  methods  and  a 
Tvndespread  resort  to  combination  have  brought  about  remark- 
able improvements  in  agricultural  conditions  ,  .  .  that  there 
is,  at  least,  a  prospect  of  England  attaining  to  a  x^'^actical 
scheme  of  agricultural  combination  on  the  lines  successfully 
resorted  to  by  foreign  countries  ten,  twenty,  or  oven  Hve- 
and-twpiity  years  ago ;  and  that  much  more  good  is  likely 
to  result  from  encouragement  of  these  efforts,  and  from 


I 


I 


Sfeunine  attempt  on  the  {u\rt  of  the  fanuci*s  themselves*  to 
'^•opei-ate  among  themselves  and  to  adapt  their  methods  to 
^^ilway  conditions,  than  would  follow  merely  from  a  blind 
persistence  in  unreasonable  complaints  and  more  or  less  un- 
founded allegations/ 

WhoD  proteBte  are  entered  agaiziKt  returning  to  the 
old  protectionist  system,  Mr  Chamberlain  replies  : — 

'I  never  had  the  slightest  idea  that  we  could  go  back  to 
those  old  timed  before  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  in 
which  it  so  hapi>ened  that  there  was  very  little  employment 
in  manufacturing  industries,  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
great  di^^trcss  amongst  the  agricultui'al  classes.' 

No  doubt  his  intention  is  to  limit  himself  to  a  low 
tariff,  but  he  cannot  speak  for  other  people;  and  all 
forei^i  experience  teaches  that  tariffs  have  an  almost 
irresistible  tendency  to  rise.  A  peasant  proprietaiy  in 
u  country  that  does  not  export  its  agricultural  produce 
is  always  in  favour  of  protective  duties,  and  is  never 
satisfied  with  duties  that  do  not  pi'otect.  Professor 
W.  J.  Ashley  points  out  (p.  G4)  tliat  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Germany  was  in  advance  of 
England  in  the  practical  apphcation  of  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade ;  and  that  Prussia,  within  the  Zollverein, 
remained  the  champion  of  a  relatively  free-trade  policy, 

•  because,  among  other  reasons,  her  squirearchy  was 
anxious  to  maintain  its  export  of  grain  to  England.* 
This,  on  the  whole,  romaincd  the  policy  of  the  German 
agrarians  imtil  1875,  the  year  that  *  represents  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  free-trade  movement  in  Germany.' 
France  had  precisely  the  same  experience  after  1815. 
The  Freucli  agriculturists,  who  were  interested  in  the 
exportation  of  wine  and  brandy  to  England,  were  in 
favour  of  a  low  tai'iff  on  English  manufactures ;  hut 
French  manufacturers  were  violent  protectionists,  and 
so  too  were  the  farmers  where  the  importation  of  wool 
and  com  was  concerned.  Consequently,  Protection  was 
riveted  on  France,  and  was  not  materially  relaxed,  us 
3Ii'  Percy  Ashley  shows  in  his  'Modern  Tariff  History,' 
imtil  the  Second  Empire.     Under  Napoleon  III, 

*  duties  were  reduced  on  coal,  pig-iron,  steel,  wool,  dye-woods, 
cotton,  etc. ;   tinder   the  stimidns  of  a  shar]i  rise   in   prices, 
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the  rates  on  cattle,  meat,  wines,  and  other  foodstuffs 
lowered ;  and  in  1853  the  sliding  scale  regulating  the  1I107••^ 
ment  of  grain  was  suspended,  free  admission  was  granted 
to  materials  for  shipbuilding,  and  the  restrictions  on  foreij 
shipping  were  greatly  reduced/ 

Ab  the  present  time  America  ia  entering  upon  a  new 
era  in  which  the  West,  which  has  heretofore  been  Free 
Trade,  will  probably  gravitate  towards  Protection,  and 
a  manufacturing  industry  will  clamour  for  Free  Trade. 
That  manufacturing  industry  is  the  flour-milling  trade, 
which  is  beginning  seriously  to  need  Canadian  wheat  to 
keep  its  mills  going.  The  farmers,  no  longer  able  to  do 
more  than  supply  the  home  market  with  wheat,  will,  on 
the  contrary,  demand  effective  protection  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Canadian  wheat,  upon  which  now  a  z^bato  of 
09  per  cent,  of  duty  is  being  allowed  when  converted  into 
flour  for  export.  In  all  countries  where  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industries  exist  side  by  side  a  time 
comes  when  conflict  arises  on  the  question  of  Protectioa 
French  hostility  to  the  flscal  policy  of  the  Second 
Empire  wtts  reinforced  by  irresistible  influences  whou»  in 
1871,  the  indemnity  had  to  be  paid  to  Germany.  A  high 
tariff  became  a  necessity ;  but,  as  it  was  imposed  for 
revenue  purposes,  Mr  Balfour  would  deny  that  it  was 
protective  and  call  it  free-trade.  Whatever  it  was  then, 
it  is  protective  now.  The  French  duty  (Cd.  1761,  p.  128) 
on  wheat  has  increased  elevenfold,  on  fresh  meat  twelve 
fold,  on  salt  meat  sevenfold,  on  butter  eightfold,  on 
cheese  threefold,  since  higher  protection  was  resumed; 
and  since  1892  the  duties  on  imported  live  cattle  have 
been  doubled.  The  tariff  wall  in  France  has  steadily 
been  raised  higher,  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Mr 
Percy  Ashley  (p.  357)  smus  it  up  thus:  — 

'  In  the  great  industinal  and  commercial  expansion  of  the  li 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  France  had  little  share; 
her  coal  and  metal  industries  show  progress  which  is  satis- 
factory only  if  the  growth  elsewhere  be  ignored ;  on  h^ 
textile  industries  (if  cotton  be  excluded),  even  so  moderal 
favourable  a  judgment  seems  hanlly  possible  ;  her  ahip])ing 
stationary.  Agriculture  is  doing  fairly  well,  with  the  aid  of 
strong  Pi-otection,  and  opinions  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  Ai*e  divided ;  but  there  is  little  movement  I 
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i  Bocords  \rith  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Meredith  pre- 
ply  quoted,  and  gives  no  encouragement  to  pro- 
Eonist  theories,  or  to  Mr  Chamberlain's  hope  that 
ling  customs  duties  will  bring  prosperity. 
Wliut  is  German  experience  ?  Germany,  like  France, 
I  carried  into  Protection  by  the  war  of  1870,  but  by 
I  operation  of  different  economic  influences.  What 
Prince  Bismarck  to  substitute  Protection  for  his 
ioujB  policy  of  Free  Trade  was  confusion  in  the 
finances  and  the  inflation  produced  by  the 
ig  of  the  French  milliards,  followed  by  the  inevit- 
collapse.  The  position  is  very  well  described  by 
\  Percy  Ashley  (pp.  54—58).  Much  of  the  indemnity  was 
in  bills  of  exchajige  and  much  in  gold.  The  result 
^^reat  increase  in  imports,  while  exports  remained 
iry ;  public  works  were  undertaken ;  prices  rose ; 
of  production  were  developed  to  excess ;  over- 
ktion  and  overproduction  followed.  The  empire 
»n  in  a  position  to  supply  more  than  its  own 
Just  at  this  crisis  bad  harvests  in  England 
it  on  depression  here ;  and  British  manufacturers 
their  products  on  Germany.  America  at  the 
time  began  to  pour  in  food ;  and  the  imperial 
exchequer  ran  short  of  money.  Mr  Dawson 
itection  in  Germany,'  pp.  28-30)  tells  the  same  story. 

liaper?al  of  the  milliards  ui)on  railways,  fortiflcattons, 

iblic  works  and  buildings  of  varions  kinds,  gave  for  a 

fct  impetus  to  industry,  and  the  iron  and  steel  trades 

ly  expanded  enormously  j  but  the  eventual  reaction 

wholesale  disaster.* 

wages  had  gone  up  with  a  bound  ...  so  they  came 
w^ith  a  crash.'  The  *  depression  reached  ita  climax 
1876  and  1877/  when  '  industry  stood  still  and  labour 
red  the  streets  idle  and  discontented.'  These  were 
circumstances  in  which  Germany  adopted  Protection, 
lovement,  on  Mr  Balfour's  theory,  was  a  free-trade 
lent  in  so  far  as  it  was  meant  to  replenish  the 
-and  this  was  Bismarck's  main  purpose ;  in 
respects  it  was  protective ;  but  the  whole  situation 
product  of  abnormal  conditions.  Gennany  had 
reason  to  complain  of  want  of  progress  under  Free 
Within  the  Zollverein  trade  had  flourished.    Mr 
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Daw0on  miys  (p.  20)  that  the  production  of  pig-ii*ou  viA^ 
906*000  tons  in  1801,  and  had  risen  in  1869  tu  I,4U,0(X) 
tons ;    while    the    deposits    in    Prussian    saving -banks, 
which  were  5,400,000  thalers  in  1S35,  became  12,500,000 
in  1845 ;  32.200.000  in  1855  ;  143,500,000  in  1868  :  172.000,000 
in  1871,  and   217.000,000  in    1872.     In   reverting   to  Pro- 
tection   Bisraarck  was  influenced  not  so  much   by 
as  hy  political  considenitions.      The  empire  was  yoao| 
and  each  t^tate  included  witluu  it  had  to  contribute  itf 
quota  of  any  deficit  in  the  revenue  that  might  remain 
after   the   imperial  taxes  had  been  applied  to  imperial 
expenditure.      Bisraarck   dreaded  the  political  effect  of 
these  matricular  contributions  on  the  solidarity  of  the 
empire,  and   wished  to  make  the  tax-revenue  meet  the 
whole  expenditure,   if  not  also  to   leave  a   balance  for 
distribution  amongst  the  several  states.     In  opening  the 
debate  on   the  Tariff  Bill  on  May   2.  1879.  he   declared 
that  the  condition  of  imperial  finance  imperatively  called 
for  reform ;  that  the  constitution  presmned  that  *  the  con- 
dit'ou  of  matricular  contributions  should  be  a  transitional 
one';  and  that  it  was  undesirable  that  the  empire  should 
be  a  burdensome  boarder  or  a  dunning  creditor,  while  it 
might  be  a  liberal  provider  for  the  individual  states  if 
only  proper  use  were  made  of  the  revenues  which  the 
constitution  put  in  the  empii-es  way,  but  which  hitherto 
had  been  disregarded. 

To  effect  this  transformation  was  Prince  Bismarck's 
*  first  motive ' ;  but  the  matricular  contributions  still 
exist.  At  the  present  time  they  amount  to  1,187,500/.; 
and  there  is  some  controversy  as  to  the  proportion  in 
which  they  should  be  borne  by  the  several  states.  Pro- 
tection in  Germany,  therefore,  has  failed  in  its  first  object. 
Bismarcks  second  object  was  to  substitute  indirect  for 
direct  taxation.  According  to  the  euphemism  employed 
by  fiscal  reformers,  this  is  to  'broaden  the  basis  of 
taxation ' ;  it  is  so  with  the  coal  tax,  the  sugar  tax,  the 
com  tax,  and  similar  imposts.  Bismarck  had  a  strong 
bias  against  direct  and  towards  indirect  ta.xation.  *I 
declare  myself,'  he  said  in  the  Reichstag  on  November  2, 
1875,  '  to  be  essentially  favourable  to  the  raising  of  all 
possible  revenue  by  indirect  taxes,  and  I  hold  direct  taxes 
to  be  an  onerous  and  awkward  makeshift.'  Mas  this 
policy   succeeded?     At   the   present   time,   as  in    form< 
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years,  (Germany  is  face  to  face  with  a  heavy  deficit,  but 
Cannot  venture  upon  increased  internal  taxation  ;  and 
the  tariff  has  been  raised  to  the  highest  possible  limit. 
The  deficit  is  therefore  being  met  by  borrowing.  Before 
the  Boer  war  began,  the  United  Kingdom  had  been 
ateodily  paying  off  the  national  debt  by  large  annual 
instalments.  Germany,  under  its  protectionist  system, 
has  been  as  steadily  building  up  a  national  debt  in  u 
time  of  peac«.  Herr  Bebel  remarlced  in  the  Reichstag 
on  December  5,  1904,  that  since  1888  the  imperial  debt 
had  increased  fourfold ;  and  he  added  that  the  great  evil 
of  the  present  system  of  finance  is  the  practice  of  voting 
loans  in  aid  of  ordinary  estimates.  The  Finance  Minister, 
Baron  von  Stengal,  had  already,  on  December  4,  warned 
the  Reichstag  that  their  system  could  not  be  continued 
indefinitely,  and  that  the  empire  must  be  prepared  for 
new  taxes.  This  is  not  success.  The  Prussian  tariff  has 
failed  in  its  second  object. 

Bismarck's  third  object  was  Protection.     He  said  : — 

•We  aak  for  a  moderate  protection  of  national  labour.  We 
arc  far  removed  from  any  system  of  prohibition  such  as  exists 
in  most  ueighbouring  countries,  as,  for  example,  in  America.' 

What  was  the  underlying  principle  of  the  American 
system  that  Bismarck  would  not  follow?  Dr  Cunning- 
bam,  in  his  history  of  '  the  Free-trade  Slovement,'  shows 
(p.  59)  that  England's  exclusion  of  foreign  wheat  caused 
other  nations,  •  in  self-defence,  to  try  to  supply  themselves 
-with  hardware  and  textiles  as  best  they  could.'  America 
■was  in  this  way  impelled  to  set  up  home  industries,  and 
very  naturally  determined  to  protect  them.  Mr  McKinley, 
in  'The  Tariff,  1812-1896/  quotes  (p.  5)  from  Mr  Clays 
speech  of  March  31,  1S24,  the  following  passage,  which, 
he  says,  '  is  to  this  day  a  strong  and  effective  argument 
for  the  protective  policy ' : — 

•The  creation  of  a  home  market  is  not  only  necessary  to 
produce  for  our  agriculture  a  just  reward  for  its  labors,  but 
it  is  indispensable  to  obtain  a  supply  of  our  necessary  wants. 
If  we  cauuot  sell  we  cannot  buy.  The  sole  object  of  the  tariff 
is  to  tax  the  produce  of  foreign  industry  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting American  industry.' 


This  was  not  Bismarck's  object.    It  ia  Mr  Chamberlain's. 
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But,  like  Mr  Chamberlain,  Bismarck's  intention  was  to  kee] 
the  tariff  low.  It  is  not  necessary  to  review  Gorman  eco- 
nomic history  since  the  revival  of  Protection  to  show 
that  the  *  moderate '  tariff  of  1879  caused  Germany's 
continental  neighbours  to  raise  their  tariffs  also;  that 
it  brought  on  tariff  wars ;  that,  after  the  tariff  was 
carried  higher  in  1885,  there  was  a  reaction  towards 
lighter  duties  in  the  Caprivi  tariff  of  1892  ;  and  that  the 
expiration  of  the  Caprivi  tariff  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1902  has  been  followed  by  a  fighting  and  a  conventional 
tariff,  both  of  which  are  highly  protectionist.  It  ia, 
however,  worth  while  to  remember  that,  in  supporting 
the  high  tiiriff  of  1885,  Bismarck  said  : — 

'  I  hope  that  the  price  of  com  may  increase.  I  hold  its 
increase  to  be  necessary.  There  must  be  a  limit  beyond 
which  the  State  must  try  to  raiso  the  price  of  com/ 

Prince  Bismarck  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  did  not  pin  himself  to  a  2s.  duty  on  corn.  The  1885 
duties,  however,  did  not  keep  up  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products;  these  steadily  declined  until  the  lowest  point 
w^aa  reached  in  18S7.  In  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Holland 
it  was  not  reached  until  a  year  later,  and  in  England, 
Denmark,  and  Russia  not  until  1889,  In  1887,  therefore, 
the  agricultural  tariff  was  further  increased ;  state-railway 
rates  were  revised ;  and  veterinary  regulations  were  ii|^j 
troduced,  aiming  at  the  exclusion  of  foreign  live-stoc|j^H 
The  general  results,  Mr  Dawson  tinds  (p.  97),  were  that  ^^ 

'dearer  food,  rising  rents,  and  heavier  taxation,  combined  to 
nullify  the  advantage  of  freer  earnings ;  and  the  actual  con- 
dition of  labour  was  no  better.  In  1891  and  1892  the  cost  of 
living  was  higher  in  Germany  than  ever  since  Protection  was 
reintroduced.* 

*  It  Is  important  to  observe  also  *  (Mr  Percy  Ashley  remarks, 
p.  102)  *  that  the  industrialisation  of  Germany  is  marked  by 
the  same  genei-al  features  as  the  economic  history  of  England 
after  the  industrial  revolution.  There  is  the  same  rapid 
growth  of  the  towns  (an  increase  as  astonishing  as  that  of 
the  American  cities),  and  the  same  decline  in  the  agricultural 
population,  which  in  1S70  was  about  one  half,  and  in  1000 
about  one  third  of  the  whole,  having  fallen  both  relatively 
and  actually/ 

Even  under  a  protectionist  system,  therefore,  Mr  Chamber- 


ft 


lain  Would  have  had  to  deplore  a  migration  of  the  rural 
popuLition  to  the  towns.  In  spite  of  Professor  Ashley's 
evidence  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  peasant 
proprietors,  agriculture  in  Germany  is  not  in  a  happy 
condition.  The  landowners,  Mr  Dawson  says  (p,  233), 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century's  protection,  *  plead  perpetual 
impoverishment* ;  and  the  housing  of  the  rural  labourer 
*  is  for  the  most  part,  not  merely  inadequate  and  primi- 
tive, but  unworthy  of  human  beings,  while  the  poverty  of 
the  people  makes  domestic  comfort  out  of  the  question/ 
(p.  231).  It  was  by  the  power  of  the  discontented  agra- 
rians that  the  excessively  high  tariff  of  1902  was  forced 
upon  Count  von  Biilow ;  and  it  was  pushed  through  the 
Keichstag  against  commercial  and  industrial  opposition 
by  a  combination  of  clerical,  Conservative,  and  National 
Liberal  groups.  Summing  up  the  results  of  the  economic 
policy  of  Germany  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
Mr  Dawson  writes  (p.  181 ) : — 

'A  fair  verdict  upon  Protection  from  the  purely  economic 
8tandiX)Lnt  would  be  that,  while  it  has  nndoubtodly  preserved 
the  homo  market  for  the  home  producers  to  a  far  larger  extent 
than  formerly,  it  ha^  done  thib  at  the  cost  of  the  consumers. 
The  manufacturing  classes  have  greatly  benefited ;  but  their 
gain  has  been  the  loss  of  the  rest  of  society.  But  au  economy 
which  does  not  promote  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole 
cannot  by  any  right  use  of  the  term  be  called  a  national 
economy;  it  is  a  class  economy,  pure  and  simple.  And  this 
is  what  the  policy  of  Protection  has  gradually  become  in 
Germany." 

This  too,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  accusation  brought 
by  Democrats  against  Protection  in  America.  Mr 
McKxnley,  in  *  The  Tariff,'  quotes  (p.  49)  the  following 
Democratic  •declaration  of  principles'  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  187G  : — 

■We  denounce  the  present  tariff,  levied  upon  nearly  four 
thousand  articles,  as  a  masterpiece  of  injustice,  inequality, 
and  false  pretence.  It  yields  a  dwindling,  not  a  yearly  rising 
revenue.  It  has  impoverished  many  industries  to  subsidise  a 
few.  It  prohibits  imports  that  might  purchase  the  products 
of  American  labour.  It  has  degraded  American  commerce 
from  the  first  to  an  inferior  rank  on  the  high  seas.  It  has 
cut  down  the  sales  of  American  manufactures  at  home  and 
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abroad,  and  depleted  the  returns  of  American  sgHoulton 
an  industry  followed  by  half  our  people.  It  coeta  the  peq 
five  times  more  than  it  produces  to  the  Treasury,  obstM 
the  processes  of  production,  and  wastes  the  f  mite  of  lafai 
It  promotes  fraud,  fosters  smuggling,  enriches  dwhoin 
ofiQcials,  and  bankrupts  honest  merchants.* 

There  is  all  the  vigour  of  American  phraseology  in  tl 
denunciation ;  but  the  natural  resources  of  the  States  aM 
the  opportunities  of  the  home  market  are  so  great  ta 
the  ill  effects  of  Protection  have  not  yet  been  realised  I 
the  American  people,  and  even  the  Democrats  are  on 
free-traders  of  the  Balfourian  type. 

To  suppose  that  Protection  is  generally  favoured 
Germany  would  be  a  complete  misapprehension. 
Dawson  remarks  (p.  183)  that  *the  manufacturing  I 
merchant  classes  are  no  more  protectionist  in  a  bo 
than  are  the  same  classes  in  England,'  and 

'  many  of  the  most  sagacious  spokesmen  of  industry  oonti 
that  a  return  to  Free  Trade  would  equip  Germany  far  m 
efficiently  than  in  the  past  to  compete  for  trade  on  a  lal 
and  imposing  scale  in  the  markets  of  the  world.' 

That  is  to  say,  these  enlightened  advocates  of  Free  Trai 
are  the  true  follower  of  List.  They  feel  themsebj 
handicapped  by  Protection.  They  believe  that  C^nnai 
has  reached  the  highest  stage  of  industrial  developnui 
and  can  now  venture  upon  a  contest  with  England  on  eqq 
terms  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world  with  better  hi 
of  success  than  is  possible  while  they  have  to  fight 
a  high  tariff  that  protects  them  at  home  but  is  a 
to  their  progress  elsewhere.  Professor  Ashley,  si 
enough,  concludes  his  review  of  the  '  Progress  of 
German  Working  Classes  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  ceni 
with  evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion.  He  sho^ 
(p.  152)  that  German  workmen  are  beginning  to  cn^ 
*  the  English  working  time,'  and  that  (p.  153)  '  it  looksjj 
if  the  German  working  men  were  not  likely  to  need  d 
compassion  much  longer.'  But  his  contention,  of  eooBJ 
is  that,  though  the  conditions  of  life  are  better  hereJ 
Germany  is  coming  up  to  the  English  level  under  H 
tection,  she  will  soon  leave  England  behind.  If  w 
were  so,  Germany  would  need  no  protection  against  Si 
land.    Neither  Germans,  Frenchmen,  nor  Amerioftns  «IM| 
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Professor  Ashley's  opinions ;   but  they  are  the  opinioiiB 
of  Mr  Chamberlain. 

We  see  then  that,  whether  Protection  has  succeeded 
or  failed  in  Germany,  the  ©xpenenceof  that  empii-e  nega- 
tives the  theory  that  it  can  be  kept  within  *  moderate  * 
limits.  French,  German,  and  American  examples  all  go 
to  show  that,  the  more  a  country  protects  itself,  the 
stronger  the  demand  becomes  for  a  still  higher  wall ; 
and  that,  only  when  the  results  of  high  Protection  be- 
come intolerable  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  can  the  vested 
interest  of  protected  industries  be  overcome  and  some 
modification  of  the  tariff  be  effected.  The  moderate 
Protection  that  Mr  Chamberlain  advocates  would  there- 
fore inevitably  become  high  Protection,  under  which 
trusts  and  combines  might  indeed  be  freed  from  dumping, 
but  at  the  cost  of  all  other  interests  in  the  country ; 
while  the  diminution  of  imports  that  he  seeks  to  effect 
would,  if  it  came,  produce  a  deficit  in  the  national  income 
ftod  automatically  react  upon  exports  to  the  great  detri- 
meat  of  all  shipping  interests  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
P^t  exporting  industries. 

Are  we  then  to  sit  still,  to  allow  other  countries  that 
Wall  us  out  of  their  markets  freely  to  enter  ours,  and  to 
*88ttme  that  so  long  as  we  have  free  imports  all  will  be 
Well?    Far  from  it.     But  we  may  at  least  recognise  that 
while,  next  to  India,  Germany  and  the  United  States  are 
Our  largest  customers,  it  is  nonsense  to  speak  of  being 
excluded  from  their  markets.     Wo  have  also  to  recognise 
that  for  the  security  of  our  food  supply,  and  the  supply 
of  raw  materials,  we  need  a  world-vnde  market  to  buy  in  ; 
and  that  a  pohcy  that  aims  at  the  creation  of  a  self-con- 
tained empire  necessarily  aims  also  at  a  curtailment  of 
the  area  from  which  we  draw  supplies,  and  involves  all 
the  dangers  that  would  result  from  droughts  in  Australia, 
India,  and  South  Africa,  and  frosts  in  Canada.     When  we 
examine  in  detail   the   conditions   under  which  various 
industries  are  conducted  and  the  nature  of  the  foreign 
competition    they  have  to  overcome,   it  soon    becomes 
evident  that  there  is  no  universal   pill   by  which   the 
multiplicity  of  ailments  that  assail  them  may  be  cured, 
Each  industry  or  group  of  industries  has  its  own  special 
difi&culties  and  dangers.    These  must  be  ascertained  before 
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they  can  be  surmounted ;  and  such  as  are  not  cause<fl 
Free  Trade  cAnnot  be  cured  by  its  reversal. 

Mr  Chamberlain  has  appointed  a  Commission  to  enqi 
into  and  report  on   his   fiscal  proposals — their  proh 
effect ;  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what  modifications  in 
may  be  desirable;  how  conflicting  interests  may  be 
harmonised;  and  what,  if  any,  duties  should  he  imp 
The  reference  is  ob\-iously   too   narrow.       It  is  not 
Chamberlain's    proposals    only    but     all     the    conditi 
affecting  British  industries  that  need  investigation, 
first  report  issued  by  the  Commission  deals  with  the 
and  steel  trade,  but  it  covers  only  a  portion  of  the 
and  steel  industries;  and  a  consideration  of  one  set 
of  allied  industries  that  takes  no  account  of  the  inte 
of  other  sections  is  of  no  practical    value.      Even 
report,   however,   finds    that    defects    in    education, 
burden  of  local  rates,   short  working   hours   and  h 
wages,  heavy  transport  charges  by  land  and  water, 
less  perfect  organisation,  are  amongst  the  influences' 
are  adversely  affecting  the  British  iron  and  steel  trw 
Dumping  is,  of  course,  denounced ;  but  it  is  not  ^ 
that  the  suppression  of  dumping,  if  that  were  pt^^l 
would  not  lead  to  high  prices  here,  and  inflict  upon 
engineering,  machinery,  shipbuilding,  hardware,  hollo 
ware,  and  cutlery  trades  more  harm  than  would  be  oo 
pensated  for  by  the  good  that  would  be  done  to  the  h 
and  steel  trades — that,  in  fact,  the  most  highly  skil 
trades  would  not  be  injured  for  the  benefit  of  the  m< 
elementary  and  less  profitable  industries.      After  all- 
has  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  an  automatic  cho 
upon  dumping,  and   that,  as  is  well  said  by  Profesa 
Chapman  in  *  Work  and  Wages  *  (p.  14).  the  amount  whi 
ifc  may   pay   to   sell   abroad   at  a   low   price   cannot 
indefinitely  increased.      Thin  has  been  demonstrated 
the  Steel  Trust  failing  to  dump  in  accordance  with  ] 
Chamberlain's  prophecy. 

Professor  Chapman  finds  that  in  American  coal-min 
in  1900  there  were  3907  coal-cutting  machines  at 
and  that  these  machines  reduce  the  cost  of  coal 
between  15  and  17  per  cent. ;   that  compressed-air 
motives  and  electric  motors  are  rapidly  taking  the  p 
mules  imderground,  and  are  effecting  further  economi 
and    that  a  coal-elevator  has   been   invented  which 


expected  to  do  for 


por  ton  what  has  been  costing 


from  Is.  Id.  to  2.s.  The  result  of  American  methods  is 
that  the  average  price  of  American  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth 
ifi  ^ven  as  5*.  SJtf.  against  IQa.  OJrf.  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
though  wages  are  higher  in  America.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  equalising  matters  by  a  customs  duty  here.  The 
remedies  lie  on  the  surface,  if  the  American  methoda  are 
Applicable  in  English  mines.  If  they  are  not,  a  tariff  will 
not  help  us.  Turning  to  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  there  has  been  no  displacement  of 
labour  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  output  continues  to  increase, 
but  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  in  Grermany  or  the  United 
States,  whose  population  also  exceeds  that  of  this  country. 
The  Chamberlain  Commission  finds  that  iron  and  steel 
can  be  produced  here  as  cheaply  as  elsewhere.  This,  then, 
may  be  taken  as  granted.  But  Prof.  Chapman  quotes  the 
laU  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  (p.  63)  as  writing  in  1807  that 

'among  the  higher  officers  engaged  in  French  mines  and 
^trnworks  you  will  find,  more  frequently  thiin  is  the  case 
''ith  ourselves,  gentlemen  of  considerable  attainments  in  the 
physical  sciences.' 

In  1886  there  had  been  some  improvement ;  but  still 
Sir  Lowthian  Bell  wrote : — 

'There  are  to  be  found  instances  of  highly  educated  men 
Attached  to  the  laboratories  now  so  common  in  our  large 
uonworks ;  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  chemists  of  the  higher 
class  are  not  more  frequently  met  with  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  than  in  Bntish  establishments.* 

In  1896  a  delegation  from  the  British  iron  and  steel  trade 
Hfiited  Germany  and  were  astonished  at  the  perfection 
of  German  workshops.  Major  Patchett  had  never  seen 
works  *  where  the  administration  was  so  perfect,  where 
the  machinery  was  so  good,  and  where  we  could  teach 
them  so  little,'  The  report  of  the  delegation,  as  summar- 
ised by  Professor  Chapman  (p.  77),  says  that, 

*  while  we  fully  recognise  the  advances  made  in  this  direction 
in  English  industry,  wo  were  considerably  impressed  with  the 
general  application  of  mechanical  arrangements  for  relieving 
labour  of  its  more  exhausting  characteristics.  ...  A  German 
director  remarked  to  a  party  of  delegates  visiting  the  works 
under  his  charge :  "  We  can  compete  and  make  profits  because 
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toZ  Cb<(r  tttdbi  Md  ikflir  bn 
•Jiftted  Omi  ia  empmtitj  Aej 

Bst  wbM  «0  hm  bm  done  tbn*  an  o 
eoodttlom  of  wmmm  Id  twdc  that  bBwtofaa 
la  ]£r7ff  ao  Eag^ 
twa  is  Hollaiid,  a  quantitj  of  brit^  work  that  wafi 
clMiVir  tiwi  BrttMi  work  of  the  same  kind  mad  qaafitjf  . 
Iba  nptaaatloB,  aaya  ProL  Chapman  f pu  011%  was  tibat 

'lh«Mt«nt  lo  whidi  roUed  girders  w«re  introduced  bjrforeisa 
aMhUactM  Intri  their  deelgsw  had  caosed  a  larga  da^aad  Sm 
■odi  Bl«uJ  Mork,  with  tfaa  reeolt  that  excellent  specaafised 
milU  wrrri:  frwtaMlMhfM]  to  prodoce  it,  aad  that  foreign  work  ofl 
tliU  fUaanurter  hcMiiine  cheaper  and  better  than  English  wori 
of  the  Miiaa  kiiid»  and  wae  more  exjicditiotisly  executed/ 

Il^ro  wo  have  the  necrei  of  British  success  in  some  im- 
portAlit  lndii«trii5M,  tiie  iiecrct  of  foreign  success  in  othero, 
and  the  necrot  of  Huccens  both  here  and  abroad  in  branchefl 
of  tridimtry  that  are  not  specialised.  The  broad  fact  u 
f  hilt.  iiifluNtriMM  Umi{\  to  b«  Hpocialiscd  in  those  places  where 
tuttnl  work  of  thn  Hamn  kind  can  be  done.  Great  Britain 
h/iM  npncialiNod  nhiphuilding,  cotton-spinning,  and  weaving, 
i4ii<J  thi>  woollon  and  worsted  industries.  But  there  is 
iiuthtug  to  i>rrvont  other  nations  competing  successJ 


"in  those  cotton  inanufiietures  that  are  not  specialiaed  in 
Ij&ucuehire,  or  in  woollen  products  that  are  not  specialised 
in  Yorkshire  or  in  the  West  of  England.    Hence  France 
and  Germany  and  India  can  make  cotton  goods  that  do 
not  actually  compete  with  the  Lancashire  products,  but 
vhich,  if  Lancashire  goods  fail  to  keep  in  public  favour, 
may  displace  them ;   just  as  French  woollen  cloth  may 
displace  British  cloth,  if  Bradford  or  the  West  of  England 
does  not  set  up  machinery  to  make  similar  stuffs.    France 
^  specialises  silk  manufactures,  and  defies  competition  in 
B  the  specialised  article ;  but   British   silk   manufacturers 
■  may  and  do  compete  successfully  with  Lyons  in  the  silk 
H  products  that  Lyons  has  not  specialised.     America,  with 
I  &  great  home  market  for  locomotives  and  bridges,  agri- 
F   cultural    and   mining    machinery,   has   specialised    these 
I       branches  of  industry,  and  need  not,  one  would  think,  ask 
for  their   protection ;   but   British   makers  can  compete 
successfully  where   the  standard  is  departed   from  and 
special  patterns  are  required.     If  these  facts,  which  are 
abundantly  illustrated  by  Professor  Chapman,  bo  appre- 
ciated, it  Tvill  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  importa- 
woa  of  manufactured  goods  which  so  greatly  excites  Mr 
Chamberlain  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  a 
■ouroe  of  profitable   trade.      Nottingham,  for   example, 
supplies  lace  to  Germany  of  a  kind  that  the  Germans  do 
Dot  make,  and  buys  from  Germany  lace  that  can  be  made 
cheaper    there   than   in   Nottingham.      The   trade  is   of 
niutual  benefit.     Similarly  Bradford  excels  in  the  finishing 
of  certain  woollen  products,  and  Belfast  in  the  finishing 
^  certain   linen  goods ;   and  in    both   cases   continental 
•manufactures  are  imported  to  be  finished  at  Belfast  or 
Bradford,     A  tax  on  the  importation  of  these  unfinished 
rtiaaufacturos  would  not  cause  them  to  be  made  at  Brad- 
ford or  Belfast ;  it  would  induce  the  foreign  manufacturers 
to  do  liie  finishing  themselves;  and  British  trades  would 
W  employment  and  the  profit  on  the  final  sales. 


I  This  broad  survey  of  the  influences  that  are  affecting 
nianufacturing  industries  abroad  and  at  home  indicates 
the  linos  on  which  remedies  for  any  dangers  that  exist 
must  be  sought.  Five  per  cent,  duties  on  food  cannot 
compensate  for  defects  in  organisation,  or  enable  railways 
carrying  agricultural  produce  to  quote  *  truck-load  *  rates 
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into  two  cImbbb — those  thnl  mnst  be  1^ 
CBtirel/  to  the  rarions  iadnstries  eooeanked.  and  tboao 
that  most  be  and<'Ttak«i  or  Msisted  bj  the  State.  H 
research  and  the  apfrfkation  oC  science  are  to  have  fair 
plaj,  ea^>loyeri  of  labour  have  only  to  show  their  appr*- 
ciation  of  the  Talne  of  science.  If  the  study  of  laj^nages 
is  to  be  encouraged,  merchants  have  only  to  appreciata 
such  knowledge  at  its  proper  worth.  And  if  trade 
methods  in  England  are  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  those 
abroad,  the  urt^tnisation  of  workshops,  the  use  of  htboor- 
fiaving  machinety,  bostness  administration  and  trade- 
union  methods  must  all  be  overhauled  in  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  experience. 

Too  much  inipurtanoe  should  not  be  attached  to  the 
'big  indufltry '  argument.  There  was  a  time  when  big 
farms  were  held  to  be  the  most  profitable  form  of 
agricultural  industry ;  now  small  farmers  are  to  sare 
the  State.  Small  industries  employ  more  people  than 
tho  ^rcut  industries,  and  small  men  can  succeed  where 
gntat  combinations  fail.  Manufacturers  have  kept  np 
tho  tradition  that  the  best  article  is  the  cheapest;  now 
economy  is  held  to  consist  in  making  a  low-priced  article 
that  will  nuHwer  its  purpose,  instead  of  a  costly  one  that 
'ill  lost  for  uU  time.    Workmen  have  fought  to  estubiisb 
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a  uniform  output  that  is  usually  measured  by  the  capacity 
of  the  least  competent  men,  and  have  kept  wages  at 
a  dead  level,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  beat  workers 
and  of  employers  who  have  put  down  machinery  that 
is  not  allowed  to  run  to  its  full  capacity.  A  new  method 
should  not  be  beyond  discovery  by  which  each  workman 
should  be  allowed  to  profit  to  the  utmost  by  his  personal 
competence,  tmd  labour-saving  machinery  be  worked  to 
itfi  full  wipacity. 

State  remedies  mvist  be  of  general  application.  Educa- 
tional needs  are  at  last  being  met  Science  and  technical 
instruction  are  being  vigorously  taken  in  hand  by  the 
universities,  especially  those  of  modem  date,  by  county 
councils,  and  by  the  great  municipalities ;  and  there  are 
jTobably  no  more  eflSciont  educational  iuntitutions  of 
tbeir  kind  than  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Folitical  Science,  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology  at 
ifanchester,  the  School  of  Commeixie  and  the  Museum 
end  Technical  School  at  Liverpool.  The  provision  of 
olucational  institutions  of  the  highest  chiss  has,  in  fact, 
outstripped  the  appreciation  of  technical,  scientific,  and 

ommercial  education  by  the  average  merchant  and  em- 
oyer  of  labour.  It  is  the  employer  who  needs  education 
nest;  and  how  is  the  State  to  educate  him  when  the 
•nly  school  in  which  he  will  learn  is  the  bitter  one  of 
experience  ?  He  will  not  learn  his  lesson  the  sooner  if 
ke  be  sheltered   behind  protective    duties  or  be  given 

referential  entrance  into  British  colonies.  What  the 
te  can  do  is  to  amend  laws,  whether  affecting  land, 
capital,  or  labour,  that  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  ;  to 
jursue  at  home  and  abroad  a  policy  of  prudence  and 
economy ;  to  keep  the  national  debt  and  national  taxa- 
tion at  a  level  that  will  not  cripple  industry,  but  will 
ensure  a  wide  margin  of  credit  and  taxable  capacity 
saould  untoward  contingencies  arise ;  and  to  promote,  by 
bginlation,  social  reforms — rating,  housing,  and  licensing 
leforras — that  will  react  upon  the  physique  and  the  morals 
cf  the  people.  These  are  not  heroic  remedies,  but  without 
tbem  the  nation  cannot  prosper.  With  them  there  is  no 
teason  why  its  future  should  not  be  even  more  prosper- 
ois  than  its  past. 
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Art.  XI.— THE  WAR  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

The  great  campaign  in  the  Far  East  comes  as  a  timely 
reminder  that  all  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  was 
not  to  be  learnt  on  the  illimitable  veldt.  We  cannot 
fail  to  see  at  a  glance,  no  matter  how  superficial  nmy 
have  been  our  study  of  the  great  conflict  now  ruglnj?, 
something  of  the  vast  and  still  largely  unexplored  difl,ei*i 
ence  between  regular  and  irregular  war,  between  methc^| 
and  haphazard,  between  preparation  and  improvisation.^^ 

The  South  African  war  did  much  for  the  British  ami)'. 
It  destroyed  many  debilitating  influences  that  had  beoa 
permitted  to  fasten  themselves  upon  its  traditions ; 
overthrew  many  cherished  idols,  prejudices,  and  rcput 
tions ;  it  gave  nil  ranks  in  all  branches  experience  fi" 
field-craft  and  skill  at  arms,  dearly  won  but  greaty 
needed;  while,  above  all,  it  taught  our  army  the  lost 
secret  of  mobility,  and  refused  us  peace  until  mobility 
was  attained.  But  South  Africa  taught  us  nothing  o* 
maritime  warfare;  and  certain  of  the  lessons  in  militar; 
tactics  provided  by  the  Boers  received  undue  prom> 
nonce  in  the  text-books  and  unofficial  writings  whicl 
were  published  during  or  after  the  war.  We  had  nd 
met  an  enemy  with  the  genius,  the  numbers,  the  disc- 
pline,  or  the  organisation  required  for  the  conduct  d 
operations  on  a  grand  scale  ;  we  had  no  cavalry  of  tlB 
regular  type  against  us  ;  nor  wore  we  opposed  by  modeii 
quick-firing  batteries  such  as  are  now  employed  by  tli 
most  progressive  armies  of  Europe.  We  took  grert 
liberties,  and  finding  that  these  liberties  remained  ui- 
punished,  we  allowed  ourselves  license. 

No  one  who  has  visited  a  great  camp  of  exercise  it 
home  or  in  India,  during  the  drill  seasons  subsequent  t> 
the  war,  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the  adoptioi 
of  so-called  Boor  tactics  by  all  arras.  Long  and  wide^ 
extended  lines  of  infantry  scattered  for  miles  along  hi! 
and  dale ;  mounted  troops,  full  of  guile,  playing  at  pu8 
in  the  comer  with  their  fellows  on  the  opposite  sidt; 
guns  taking  little  thought  of  cover,  and  ranging  then- 
selves  on  dominating  positions  regardless  of  exposure- 
such  is  the  present  practice  at  our  manoeuvres. 
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of  this  procedure  might  hnve  been  commend- 
lad  South  Africa  remained  our  greatest  and  tnogt 
ble  theatre  of  future  war.  But  war  in  South 
L,  \S'e  may  reasonably  hope,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
have  every  reason  to  regret  that  the  conditions  of 
paign  in  South  Africa  were  unknown  to  politicians, 
rs,  and  the  press  before  Mr  Kruger  launched  his 
atum^  there  is  assuredly  no  reason  for  training  our 

to  meet  conditions  that  have  passed  away.  The 
3  lies  before  us ;  and  it  is  not  so  clear  of  storm 
ats  that  we  can  afford  to  neglect  the  omens.     Moro- 

if  we  take  a  more  general  view  and  recall  the 
r  lessons  of  the  Boer  war,  we  must  feel  very  serious 
K  whether  we  have  profited,  as  we  should  have 
my  the  Report  of  Lord  Elgin's  Commission.  That 
declared  that  we  had  not  enough  trained  men  to 
the  emergency  when  it  came  upon  tis,  even  when 
ir  reserves  were  employed ;  and,  if  we  look  round 
tudy  our  present  liabilities  and  the  very  insignificant 
I  that  we  possess,  we  cannot  rest  satisOed  with  the 
Dg  situation. 

le  importance  of  the  campaign  in  the  Far  East 
fs  for  us  in  the  fact  that  (excluding  the  Spanish- 
-ican  war)  it  is  the  first  gi'eat  muritimo  war  in  which 
m  armoured  fleets  have  fought;  that  it  exposes 
^lations  that  should  exist  between  politics,  war,  and 
ue ;  emphasises  the  necessity  for  the  close  co-opera- 
not  only  of  army  and  navy,  but  of  all  departments 
ite,  for  the  prosecution  of  national  ends ;  and  finally, 
38  with  brutal  frankness  that  war,  regular  war,  is  a 
serious  business  indeed — something,  in  short,  which 
ates  South  Africa  to  the  position  of  a  side  issue,  and 
IS,  according  as  victory  or  defeat  ensues,  for  the 
[ness  or  misery  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  from 
)et  to  lowest.  The  present  generation  of  Englishmen 
lever  been  the  protagonist  in  a  national  war  of  this 
icter.  Xot  since  the  days  ivhen  the  people  of  these 
Is  numbered  but  fifteen  million  souls,  largely  self- 
)rting,  have  they  been  called  upon  to  confront  such 
111  of  strength,  tenacity,  and  patience.  We  have 
light  of  the  elemental  conditions  of  national  war; 
if  it  is  bad  for  our  repose  to  be  reminded  of  them, 
udtBpcnsnble  for  our  security. 
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near  the  Hafl  gro^of  Miandsoff  th&weat  eo 
Koreaa  pnwin— la  Bot  bj  the  1^  of  Mat  Jspaa 
to  fltr&e  and  fltmck  hard.   Her  flxst  anqr.  midt 

croawid  the  Tahi,  defaatiwl  aa  iateior  fone  of 
in  a  fltroo^  pantiaD,  and  drove  back  the  remn&nt 
Id  diaorderij  flight  towards  TImyang  This  snoum 
daaved  the  air  azkd  allowed  Japaa  to  £rect  her  aeeool 
army  npcm  the  ^^^^^^'^g  petuBaiila.  Bot  befdre  ren* 
taring  her  tram^wrts  within  strfldi^  dfatanro  of  the 
BiMaian  aqoadron  at  Port  Arthur,  it  was  nrnnnnaiji  for 
Jmgam  to  render  these  Rossan  ships  as  far  as  poaaible 
fanocootM,  so  that  nothing  might  interfere  with  the 
critieal  operation  of  landing  an  armj  npoo.  an  open  and 
dilfteolt  beach.  The  snooessfol  blocking  of  the  chazmel 
into  Port  Arthur  took  plaee  before  daylight  on  May  2; 
and,  immediately  the  suoeeaa  was  reoognised*  the  second 
army  steamed  acroes  the  Tellow  Sea  and  began  to  land 
in  all  secority.  A  more  perfect  example  of  scientific  co- 
operation between  land  and  sea  forces  modem  history 
does  not  record. 

Butp  despite  a  free  sea  and  no  opposition  worth  con- 
sideringy  Japan,  with  600,000  tons  of  steam  transport  on 
her  books,  took  three  months  to  transport  across  the  sea 
two  armies^  complete  for  war,  and  aggregating  about 
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men  with  200  guns.    It  is  necessary  to  recognise 

litatioDS,  in  respect  of  a  g^rand  invasion  from  over- 
Dn  on  the  part  of  an  insular  Power  endowed  with 
and  capacity  for  elaborate  preparation,  since  the 
0lay  inseparable  from  the  successful  transport  of 
trmies  across  the  water  is  of  a  nature  to  show  us 
ing  at  least  of  the  difficulties  of  one  of  tlie  greatest 
Mt  serious  operations  of  war.  We  must  also  recog- 
%t  these  two  armies  were  not  despatched  from  Japan 
meously,  and  that  the  numbers  that  our  ally  has 
ntly  been  able  to  unito  in  a  single  body  of  trans- 
wo  represented  by  the  60,000  men  and  100  guns 
the  second  army  threw  ashore  at  Pitszewo  during 
K>Dd  week  in  May.  If  we  may  admit  that  these 
I  poesessed  the  men,  horses,  guns,  stores,  suppUes, 
rriagea  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
U  and  were  thereby  effective  instruments  for  the 
es  of  war,  we  must  also  acknowledge  that  the 
rs  of  fighting  men  despatched  in  a  single  annada 
Kit  considerable,  despite  exceptionally  favourable 
Dns,  namely,  free  exit  from  Japanese  ports,  a  free 
1  a  free  landing  in  the  theatre  of  war. 
long  as  we  possess  a  navy,  wisely  directed  and 
r  to  that  of  our  Eui'opeau  neighbours,  the  con- 
which  prevailed  in  the  Yellow  Sea  in  the  spring 
year  can  hardly  recur  in  our  home  waters.  A 
invasion,  which  is  in  itself  almost  a  contradiction 
,  is  becoming  more  and  more  improbable  every 
d,  so  long  as  our  agencies  of  information  are  not 
,  it  is  impossible  to  reckon  upon  success  in  any 
dertaking.  As  an  opei*atiou  devoid  of  the  element 
irise,  recent  experience  shows  that  an  oversea 
n  is  a  lengthy  business  ;  and,  though  circumstances 
ceivable  which  would  render  such  an  attempt 
,  the  chance  of  success  would  be  infinitesimaL 
rm  causing  us  to  revert  to  pernicious  heresies  now 
exploded,  the  circumstances  of  the  Japanese 
of  Manchuria  may  rather  be  regarded  as  of  a 
ing  nature.  They  tend  to  show  that  our  naval 
ities  are  within  the  bounds  of  justifiable  optimism 
axing  that  they  can  prevent  any  similar  effort 
our  shores.  But  *we  must  add  the  proviso  that 
assurance  can  only  be  taken  as  a  fundamentals 
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axiom  of  national  strategy  and  state-craft  so  long  us 
the  ordinary  dictates  of  prudence  are  followed  by  the 
Admiralty — a  point  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur. 

Russia  was   unprepared    for  war.      Her   policy  w 

militant,   aggressive,  and  imperious ;    but   the   material 
power  required  to  support  the  arrogance  of  her  claims 
was  wanting.     Not  more  than  150,000  men  of  her  land 
army  were  in  the  Far  East :  hor  only  means  for  reinforcing 
them   was  a  single   line  of  railway ;   and  the  transpor^j 
of  a  battalion  from  Moscow  to  Port  Arthur  occupied  si^| 
weeks.     Her  preparations  at  the  seat  of  war  were  out  0^^ 
proportion   with   her  military   strength.     She    had   two 
great    maritime    strongholds    to   garrison    and    defeuii. 
Neither  of  these  covered  the  main  lines  of  advance  of  a 
Japanese   army   upon   Mukden,   nor  directly  aided    the 
operations  of  the  Russian  field  army.     They  were,  on  tho 
contrary,   a   serious  drain  upon  Russian  resources ;  nnd 
their  defence,  which   was  immediately  taken   in   hand, 
absorbed  very  largely  for  many  weeks  the  strength  of 
the   field   forces  and   the   traffic   of  the  railway.     They 
were  the  legitimate  supports  of  a  dominant  fleet  and  the 
complement  of  military  strength   on   land.     They  we 
not,  and  in  their  essence  could  not  be,  a  substitute  fi 
one  or  tho  other.     Russia  had  not  had  time  to  grow  into 
her  defences  on  the  Pacific  shore  :  strategically  consider© 
these  great  fortresses  were  a  misfit. 

The   danger  was   recognised   by  a   few   of   the 
Russian   generals,   not  only  when   war  broke   out,  b 
before  it.     Yet  the  abandonment  of  Port  Arthur  was  too 
great  a  sacrifice  for  Russian  pride ;  and,  in  view  of  tho 
early  disasters  of  the  navy,  the  idea  of  withdrawal  was 
scouted.    If  the  Japanese  desire  to  possess  Port  Arthur, 
it  was  said,  let  them  come  and  take  it.     We  hold  in  Po] 
Arthur  tho  most  impregnable  of  all  first-class  fortress 
and   we   sluill   defend   it   to  the  last.      With   this   view, 
General  Kuropatkin,  who  had,  with   characteristic  self- 
sacrifice,  relinquished  his  post   of  Minister   of  War  to 
conduct  a  campaign    to   which   he   had   been   resolutely 
opposed,  was  forced  to  deplete  his  field  army  for  the 
benefit  of  Port  Arthur.     The  garrison  was  made  up  to 
30,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  navy,  which  had  origmal 
about  12,000  men  with  the  blockaded  squadron 
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aud  amniuuition  were  pouiHid  iuto  the  place  before 
le    Japanese   landed  ;   and  subse<iuently,  from   Chinese 
and   other  ports,  a  lucrative   trade  began  in  blockade- 
ruuning — easy  ejiough  bo  long   as  a  large  area  of  the 
KTvantung  promontory  remained  in  Russian  occupation. 
K^     The  margin  of  superiority  in  naval  force  with  which 
^3apan  opened   the   war  was   inadequate  for  the   fulfil- 
ment of  her  naval  task  with  the  desired  completeness, 
Vladivostok,  with  its  double  exit,  its  coasts  ice-bound  for 
many  months,  and  hard  of  approach  by  reason  of  fog, 
WAS  n  diflieult  port  to  w^atch.     Here  Russia  had  stationed 
four  great   cruisers  ;   nor   can  we  say,  from  the  history 
of  the  naval  campaign,  that  she  has  sufiEered  any  disad- 
vantage from   that  fact.     Japan  could   not  watch  both 
ports   with   the  necessary  8ui>eriority  of  strength ;   she 
therefore   restricted   herself   to   her   main   task  at  Port 
Arthur  and  left  a  residue  of  ships  in  the  Straits  of  Korea 
to  engage  the  Vladivostok  cruisers  should  they  put  to 
sea.     If  this  policy  has  not  been  crowned  with  unmixed 
success,  it  has  proved  on  the  whole  sound ;  and,  save  for 
fugitive  raids  against  coastwise  trade  and  the  sinking  of 
two  military  transports,  Russia  has  not  hitherto  scored 
Ka  single  point  at  sea. 

W      The  dispersion  of  efiFort  between  Port  Arthur,  Vladi- 
vostok, and  the  field  army,  together  with  the  watch  and 
ward  along  a  wide  strategic  front,  left  Kuropatkin,  at  the 
outset,  in  no  condition  to  hold  the  field.    The  Japanese 
second  army  stormed  the  lines  of  Nanshau  on  May  26, 
thus  opening  the  road  into  Kwantung.     It  then  handed 
over  the  duty  of  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  to 
K  a  third  army,  under  General  Nogi,  and  prepared  to  march 
H  north  to  eo-operat-e  in  the  general  advance  with  the  first 
■  army   at    Fenghwangchenn,  and   with  a  fourth    army 
P   which  began  to  land  between  the  two  wings  at  Takushan. 
The  Russians  never  anticipated  that  Xanshan  would  fall 
to  a  day  s  assault.    They  expected  that  General  Stossel's 
^^y  in   the   Kwantung   promontory  would  be  an   im- 
portant   and    movable    piece    on    the    strategic    cbess- 
^ard  ;  and  soon  after  the  Japanese  second  army  landed 

i^Qd  moved  down  upon  Nanshan,  Kuropatkin  attempted 
*  counter-offensive  from  the  north.  But  the  strength 
Quired  for  success  was  wanting,  and  the  effort  was  at 
OQce  too  early  and  too  late.     The  Japanese  second  army 
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was  ready  first,  and,  tackling  Stackelberg's  40,000 
at  Tolissu  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  decision,  inft 
upon  them,  on  June  15,  a  disastrous  defeat. 

The  Pacific  squadron,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  wl 
quiescent.  On  April  13  it  had  been  coaxed  out  to 
and  then  driven  back  over  a  prepared  mine-field, 
the  flagship  *  Petropavlovsk,*  with  Admiral  Makarof 
board,  went  down  with  almost  her  entire  crew 
June  23  the  Russian  squadron  again  put  to  sea,  t 
was  then  recogniRed,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  re| 
of  the  warships  injured  during  the  torpedo  attao 
the  night  of  February  8  had  been  successfully  execti 
Nevertheless,  although  the  Russians  had  every  n 
for  engaging  with  the  utmost  resolution,  the  advan 
of  the  surprise  and  of  their  superiority  in  battlesH 
were  thrown  away;  and  the  squadron  retired  to  hari 
after  a  lame  and  impotent  demonstration. 


The  operations  in  the  main  theatre  of  war  were 
while  pursued  by  the  Japanese  with  some  delibei 
but  with  complete  success.    During  the  month  of 
Kuropatkin  had  been  largely  reinforced.     He  held  all] 
chief  entrances  to  the  Liao  valley  from  Kaiping,  oj 
right,  through  the  Taling  and  Fenshuiling  passes 
Motienling,   at  all  of   which   points   there  were  si 
garrisons  well  entrenched.      In  the  rear,  at  Tashihi 
Haicheng,    and    Liaoyang,    were    massed    his    n 
which  were  growing  in  numbers  day  by  day.     The 
armies  of  Japan  advanced  on   a   broad  front;    an< 
June  27  all  the  passes  fell  to  their  assaults.    The  Hi 
centre  and  right  concentrated  at  Tashihchiao  and  Si 
eheng,  and  were  driven  from  their  positions  on  J\ 
and  31.     Their  left  endeavoured  to  recapture  the  Mol 
ling  on  July  17,  and  was  Imdly  beaten ;  other  engagemei 
followed  in  this  mountain  region,  in  all  of  which 
Japanese  were  successful.    By  August  3  Niuchwong 
HAicheng  were   taken   without  opposition ;  and  the* 
union  of  the  three  Japanese  armies  was  secured.     Kt 
patkiu  withdrew  to  Liaoyang  and  its  vicinity,  detei 
there  to  oiler  a  strenuous  resistance  and  to  bring 
period  of  retreats  to  a  close. 

It  was    not    until  the  third  week    in   Au^< 
Marshal  Oyama  was  ready  to  engage.     The  g 
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of  lijs  advance  with  the  second  and  fourth  armies  was 
direct  tipon  Liaoyang  from  Haicheng.  The  first  army, 
Becurely  posted  in  the  mountains,  was  destined  to  descend 
upon  the  Russian  left  flank  and  to  deal  the  decisive  blow. 
In  all,  the  Japanese  possessed,  it  is  supposed,  about 
ISO.OOO  men  upon  the  ground,  and  anticipated  victory, 
not  only  because  of  equal  or,  as  was  thought  at  the  time, 
of  superior  numbers,  but  on  account  of  the  considerable 
moral  advantages  derived  from  four  months  of  uninter- 
rupted success.  But  they  had  reckoned  without  their 
host  They  had  correctly  measured  the  ability  of  the 
RuBsian  leader  and  the  limitations  of  the  Russian  troops, 
but  they  had  not  recognised  that  their  most  capable  and 
*langerou8  antagonist  was  far  away.      Prince  Khilkoff, 

Rjian  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications,  is,  in 
naaure,  the  central  figure  of  the  war.  It  has  been 
oat  solely  due  to  his  American  training  and  abundant 
personal  energy  that  Russia  has  been  hitherto  spared 
wie  of  those  overwhelming  disasters  that  occur  but  onco 
Jr  twice  in  a  century  of  war. 

When  the  campaign  opened,  the  condition  of  the  rail- 
^y  was  deplorable  from  a  strategic  standpoint.  It  was 
*foken  at  Lake  Baikal  into  two  sections.  Eastward  of 
ne  lake,  rolling  stock  was  deficient,  while  shops  and  re- 
hiring machinery  were  inadequate,  and  sidings  wanting 
or  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  line.  It  was  also  certain  that 
"ith  the  thaw  Lake  Baikal  would  be  closed  to  traffic  for 
iPee  weeks.  Prince  KhilkofP  journeyed  to  Irkutsk,  and  at 
Dt'^  displayed  his  remarkable  powers  as  dcii3  €Vf  tnachina. 
e  hurried  forward  the  completion  of  the  line  round  the 
^them  end  of  the  lake,  and,  directly  the  surface  was 
*rd  set,  laid  down  rails  across  the  ice,  and  transported 

>  the  east  bank  large  numbers  of  locomotives,  trucks, 
^  wagons.  A  sledge  service  was  improvised  from  local 
sources ;  and  throughout  the  spring  a  continuous  flow 

troops,  stores,  and  supplies  w^as  maintained.  Not 
intent  with  this,  he  collected  thousands  of  men  and 
■Omen  along  the  whole  length  of  the  railway,  and  set 

>  work  to  improve  the  facilities  for  troop  transport  by 
>ubling  the  line  in  certain  sections,  by  the  construction 

p  sidings,  the  improvement  of  stations,  and  the  collection 
supplies  of  fuel  and  water. 
This  great  national  elYort  proved  the  salvation  of  the 
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Russian  amiy  of  Manchuria.  Long  before  the  issue  wj 
joined  between  the  main  armies  at  Liaoyaug  the  ait 
tion  had  materially  changed.  In  place  of  the  four  or  six 
military  trains  which  Russia  could  despatch  to  the  Ea?t 
when  the  war  opened,  she  found  herself  able  to  rely  upou 
nine  early  in  the  spring,  and  by  the  end  of  July  this 
number  was  increased  to  twelve.  In  six  months  Prince 
Khilkoff  had  practically  doubled  the  output  of  the  line: 
while  upon  the  sections  west  of  Irkutsk  it  was  found 
possible  to  raise  the  number  of  trains  to  a  maximiun  of 
eighteen.  When,  therefore,  after  seven  months  of  war, 
the  concentrated  fleld  armies  of  the  belligerents  were  at 
last  in  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liaoyang,  the 
scales  had  temporarily  turned  in  Russian  favour.  K 
patkin  hud  over  200,000  men  under  his  hand,  and 
probably  a  superiority  of  efiFective  fighting  force  at 
disposal.  Moreover^  it  is  believed  that  the  Japanese  had 
calculated  on  the  success  of  the  grand  attack  on  Port 
Arthur  (August  14-24)  setting  free  a  large  part  of  the 
besieging  army  to  strengthen  Kuroki  on  their  right.  The 
failure  of  tliat  attack  forced  them  to  engage  Kuropatkin 
with  inadequate  resources.  The  Japanese  calculations 
had  been  carefully  made  in  relation  to  the  conditions 
which  were  known  to  exist.  On  the  results  were  based 
the  plan  of  campaign  and  the  whole  procedure  and 
economy  of  reinforcements.  But  neither  the  energy  of 
Prince  Khilkoff  nor  the  success  of  his  work  was  realised 
in  time ;  and  in  asking  the  Japanese  army,  slightly  inferior 
in  strength,  and  with  artillery  also  inferior  to  the  Russi 
in  range,  rapidity  of  ih'e,  and  shell-power,  to  assault 
strongly  fortified  position,  defended  by  the  field  army 
Manchuria,  Marshal  Oyama  set  his  troops  a  task  too  g 
for  mortal  men  to  perform  with  absolute  success. 

Liaoyang  was  the  military  capital  of  the  Russia 
in  Manchuria.  A  considerable  Russian  cantonment  had 
grown  up  round  the  railway  station,  which  was  itself 
adapted  to  great  movements  of  troops  by  the  existence 
of  numerous  sidings  and  platforms.  Here  were  stored 
the  supplies  and  fodder  for  the  army  of  operations  ;  here 
were  the  magazines,  hospitals,  depots,  and  those  establish- 
ments which  grow  up  round  an  army  in  the  field;  while 
the  Chinese  town,  with  it^  60,000  inhabitants,  was  in  itself 
of  great  utility  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  wants 
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array.  The  position  was  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
I  leading  to  Korea  and  the  Liaotung  peninsula ;  it 
1  ni>on  a  chain  of  low  heights  running  in  a  semi- 
I  round  the  south  and  east  of  the  town ;  and  for 
■al  niilcH  of  this  frontage  the  defences  wore  very 
idable.  In  rear  ran  the  Taitse  rivor,  unfordahlo  at 
sefison  in  its  lower  reaches,  and  traversed  by  a 
ray  viaduct  and  four  military  bridges. 
Then  the  Japanese  advanced  on  August  23,  the 
ians  occupied  a  wide  front,  forty  miles  long,  to  south 
BAst  of  this  main  position.     To  the  south  the  greater 

of  tlie  Siberian  troops  held  Ansanshan,  while  to 
east  two  army  corps  from  western  Russia  occupied 
line  of  the  Tangho.  Against  this  latter  front  the 
knese  first  army,  under  Kuroki,  struck  hard  between 

K23  and  26,  and  by  nigiitfali  on  the  latter  date  had 
a  wedge  into  the  Russian  position.  This  success 
lowed  up  the  next  day,  when  the  whole  line  of  the 
j;ho  fell  into  Japanese  hands,  and  the  Rusdian;^  beat 
treat  upon  their  main  position.  These  incidents 
Ued  a  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops  at  Ansan- 
U  and  this  position  was  promptly  occupied  by  the 
knese,  who  now  prepai'ed  for  an  assault  on  the  main 

twn  on  August  30  the  second  and  fourth  Japanese 
opened  a  severe  bombardment  upon  the  front  of 
defences,  and  for  two  whole  days  and  nights 
unsuccessfully  to  oust  their  enemy  from  his 
position.      It    had   been    intended    that    General 
okii  with  the  first  army,  should  cross  the  Taitso  and 

Kn  the  Russian  rear;  but  the  severe  struggle  on 
gho,  which  was  prolonged  on  the  left  of  Kuroki's 
Q  until  August  28,  had  somewhat  exhausted  this 
y.  It  was  not  ^ith  more  than  a  division  and  a  half 
i  the  passage  of  the  river  was  effected  on  the  night  of 
nrt  30.  Kuropatkin  recognised  the  danger  and  took 
Ut  steps  to  meet  it.  He  withdrew  the  bulk  of  his 
qraoross  the  bridges,  and,  continually  reinforcing  the 
>ps  opposing  Kuroki,  found  himself  strong  enough  to 
ick  on  September  2  with  veiy  preponderating  numbers. 
a  time  the  Japanese  fir.st  army  was  in  a  position  of 
danger ;  but  the  rest  of  Kuroki  s  di\'i9ions  poured 
the  Taitse  in  support,  and  Kuropatkiu's  advance 
No.  402.  u 
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Kked  bat  driven  back  with  heayy 
D  now  absolutely  exhau^sted.  Ki 
«k>  wore  than  hold  his  ground;  his  coUee 
^tf«d  and  fourth  armies  were  indeed  able  to  b^ 
1^  ^Mriift  position  in  their  front  at  dawn  on  September  1, 
W^  -jpijrj  nnable  to  drive  the  Russian  rear-guard  from* 
*y-j^^  position  round  the  to^-n  of  Liaoyang  in  time  to 
uij  ij#tfff»tr  with  Kuroki's  nioveoients.  The  Russianfi)  oa 
y^f^sMle,  were  also  incapable  of  further  effort^  and  only 
^Mt^god  to  crawl  away,  by  September  3,  to  the  line  of  tha 
Y^atai  branch  railway,  whore  their  scattered  troops  wero 
lected  preparatory  to  a  further  retreat. 
The  Japanese  commander  did  well  not  to  continue  the 
pursuit.  Tactically,  his  blow  had  succeeded  ;  strategi-  ' 
it  had  failed.  What  promised  to  be  a  signal  and  de 
victory,  with  immense  military  and  political  consequence 
ended  in  a  hardly  won  success,  which  had  no  serious 
fluence  upon  the  course  of  operations,  since  the  Kunsii 
army,  despite  heavy  losses,  remained  intact.  The  fighting 
had  revealed  the  secret  of  the  Russian  railway,  and  it 
became  indispensable  for  Japan  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
her  armies  in  order  not  to  risk  a  possible  reverse  and  so 
lose  the  fruits  of  her  splendid  sacrifices.  It  must  have 
been  abundantly  clear  to  the  statesmen  and  soldiers  at 
Tokio  that  Prince  Khilkoff's  victories  over  time  and  space 
had  changed  the  situation,  and  that  it  had  become 
necessaiy  for  Japan  to  enlarge  her  views  and  to  expand 
the  forces  assembled  upon  the  theatre  of  war. 

When,  therefore,  Kuropatkin  retreated  to  Mukden, 
and  sent  part  of  his  army  back  as  far  as  Tieliug,  the 
Japanese  advanced  no  farther  than  the  branch  line 
to  the  Yentai  mines.  It  was  necessary  to  restore  the 
railway  to  Liaoyang,  and,  by  road,  rail,  and  river,  to 
bring  up  reinforcements,  supplies,  and  ammunition.  The 
Russians,  on  their  side,  were  in  no  sph-it  or  condition  for 
immediate  movement;  and  several  weeks  passed  witJiout 
any  change  at  the  front  or  any  serious  engagements. 
But  meanwhile  Russian  reinforcements  came  up  apace; 
and  with  each  infusion  of  new  blood  courage  rose  and 
'der  Hchemes  were  put  forward.  The  Russian  general 
»  ondcrtiLken  to  attack  when  his  army  reached  a 
>un  strength  which  he  had  fixed.  These  numbers 
under  his  hand  by  the  end  of  September;  the  newB 
Port  Arthur  was  bad;  and,  thoi*oughly  impressed 


\rith  the  necessity  of  a  great  victory  for  Russia,  Kiiro- 
patkin  dared  to  put  his  fortunes  to  the  touch.  On 
October  2  there  was  published  to  the  army  an  order  of 
the  day,  in  whirh  Kuropatkin  announced  that  the  moment 
for  the  advance  had  comc»  declared  the  main  object  to  be 
the  relief  of  Port  Arthur,  and  assured  his  army  that  the 
will  of  the  Tsar  that  the  foe  should  be  vanquished  would 
be  inHexihly  fulfilled.  A  couple  of  days  later  the  gre^it 
army,  which  had  grown  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  men,  broke  up  from  its  camps  north  of  the  Hun  and 
began  its  advance.     Thanks  to  the  publication  of  Kuro- 

tpatkin  H  order  of  the  day,  the  Japanese  were  fully  warned 
of  the  impending  stroke.  They  occupied  a  semicircular 
position  facing  north  and  east,  from  a  point  near  Yentai 

»on  the  railway  through  the  mines  to  Penhsihu  on  the 
Taitse,  a  front  by  no  means  excessive  for  the  numbers  at 
their  disposal,  probably  about  200,000  men. 
Kuropatkin's  idea  seems  to  have  been  an  enveloping 
attack  upon  Liaoyang,  w^here  he  expected  the  enemy  to 
stand.  For  this  purpose  he  formed  his  troops  into  three 
armies  with  a  reserve.  His  right,  composed  of  the  army 
corps  from  western  Russia,  was  ordered  to  march  along 
the  railway,  making  good  each  position  as  it  advanced  ; 
his  centre  had  the  task  of  prolonging  the  line  and  of 
luaiutainiug  touch  with  the  left ;  while  the  latter  was 
ordered  to  secure  the  valley  of  the  Taitae  about  Penhsihu, 
and  thence  to  strike  down  the  river  upon  the  Japanese 
flank  at  Liaoyang.  It  was,  in  short,  the  Japanese  plan 
of  the  battle  of  Liaoyang  with  the  roles  reversed.  The 
Hussiau  left,  to  which  was  confided  the  most  decisive  action, 
was  composed  of  the  whole  of  the  original  garrison  of 
Manchuria  present  with  the  field  army,  admittedly  the 
best  troops  of  the  Tsar  in  eastern  Asia.  General  Baron 
Stackelberg  was  placed  in  command  of  this  force ;  and 
I  wth  hina,  in  addition  to  infantry  and  guns,  there  went 
^■Bamsonoff  and  Rennenkampf  with  their  two  divisions  of 
Cossacks.  After  a  march  across  country  from  Fuchun 
along  secondary  valleys  running  north  and  south,  Stackel- 
berg came  up  against  Kuroki's  right  on  October  9  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Taitse.  The  weight  of  the  first  onset  told, 
and  two  positions  were  successively  taken  by  assault. 
The  Cossacks  swarmed  across  the  Taitse,  and  a  prelim- 
inary measure  of  success  was  secured.     On  the  following 
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day,  however,  Kuroki  reinforced  his  threatened  witig 
recaptured  the  lost  positions,  while  a  flying  column  de- 
spatched across  the  river  drove  back  the  Cossacks  and 
their  supports.  Stackelberg  exhausted  himself  in  vain 
efforts  to  make  headway,  but  all  to  no  pui-pose.  and,  after 
losing  some  25,000  men,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  on  the 
night  of  October  13. 

Reassured  as  to  his  right  on  the  10th,  Marshal  Oyamn, 
far  from  falling  back  upon  Liaoyang,  determined  to  take 
the  offensive  with  his  centre  and  left.  From  October  10 
to  13  the  action  raged  along  the  entire  front.  Every- 
where the  Japanese  were  successful ;  and  by  the  night 
of  the  13th  the  Russian  defeat  was  assured,  while  thirty- 
eight  Russian  guns  were  in  Japanese  hands.  Kuropatkin's 
att-ack  had  hopelessly  failed ;  with  every  hour  he  was 
being  pressed  back  ne^irer  tx)  the  Hun,  and  ran  a  risk  of  a 
great  disaster.  On  the  Shaho,  however,  be  had  prepared  a 
defensive  position;  and  the  unexpended  balance  of  energy 
remaining  in  the  Japanese  proved  in6u£Bcient  to  oust  the 
enemy  from  this  line. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Kuropatkin  had  ordered 
a  general  retreat  on  the  l-lth,  and  that  streams  of  broken 
units,  fugitives,  and  wounded  were  already  pouring  across 
the  Hun  and  inundating  Mukden.  Que  £nal  cA'iU't  and 
the  rout  w^as  nsRurod  and  Mukden  won.  But,  although 
Oyama  recognised  on  the  15th  that  he  had  only  rear- 
guards in  front  of  him,  he  was  either  unwilling  or  imuble 
to  make  the  effort.  Kuropatkin  reconsidered  his  order 
and  begau  to  pour  troops  bai'li  to  the  Shaho,  even  suc- 
ceeding on  the  17th,  by  a  vigorous  counter-attack,  in 
overwhelming  a  Japanese  brigade  and  in  capturing 
Japanese  guns  for  the  first  time  during  the  campaign. 
The  reason  for  the  arrest  of  the  Japanese  forward  move- 
ment is  not  yet  known.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable 
that  the  losses  and  the  unprecedented  expenditure  of 
ammunition  may  have  caused  Oyama  to  receive  reports 
calculated  to  induce  him,  from  motives  of  prudeuce,  to 
check  the  march  of  his  troops.  The  losses  on  both  sides 
liad  been  very  severe,  and  it  is  not  excessive  to  believe 
that  during  these  two  great  battles  of  Liaoyang  and  the 
Shaho  no  less  than  150,000  casualties  occurred  in  the  two 
armies  out  of  an  aggregate  of  400,000  to  450,000  men 
engaged. 
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Meanwhile,  General  Nogi's  forces,  completely  covered 
by  the  operations  of  the  main  army  in  the  chief  theatre, 
pressed  the  sieg^  of  Port  Arthur  in  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty.  In  the  period  of  grace  allowed  him»  General 
Stossol  had  greatly  increased  the  natural  strength  of 
Port  Arthur,  and  had  raised  a  tremendous  barrier  of 
fortifications  at  every  point  of  vantage  throughout  the 
peninsiila^  with  the  view  of  holding  off  the  Japanese  as 
long  as  possible  from  an  attack  on  the  main  line  of  works 
and  from  effective  bombardment  of  the  harbour. 

It  was  on  June  26  that  General  Nogi  advanced  from 
Dalny  in  the  expectation  of  making  a  rapid  end  of  the 
great  fortress.  But  he  soon  discovered  that  every  step 
in  advance  had  to  be  won  at  a  high  price,  and  that  the 
precedents  of  the  Chinese  war  were  of  no  use  as  a  criterion 
of  the  heavy  task  before  the  besieging  army  of  1904.  A 
whole  month  was  spent  in  driving  the  Russians  from  the 
advanced  chain  of  semi -permanent  defences  constructed 
right  across  the  peninsula  from  Ingentsi  to  Takho  Bays ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  first  week  in  August  that  the 
Japanese  right  could  touch  Louisa  Bay.  The  attack  and 
defence  of  the  group  of  works  on  the  low  hills  north  of 
the  main  line  of  forts  occupied  the  Japanese  during  the 
mouth  of  August;  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  that 
month  and  during  the  first  days  of  September  that  Wolf 
Hill  was  taken,  the  line  of  works  drawn  in  close  on  the 
north,  and  Pigeon  Bay  secured  on  the  right.  The  capture 
of  outlying  works  about  Takushan  on  the  exist  front  also 
enabled  the  line  to  bo  drawn  tighter;  and  from  all  these 
captured  positions  a  rain  of  shells  soon  began  to  fall  upon 
the  town,  forts,  and  harbour.  On  August  4  the  effect 
of  this  bombardment  was  first  felt.  The  shells  began 
to  fall  upon  the  warships  in  harbour;  and,  after  en- 
during punishment  for  some  few  days,  the  squadron  took 
courage  and  sallied  forth,  under  Admiral  Vitoft,  with 
express  directions  not  to  return  to  Port  Arthur.  The 
Tsar's  orders  appear  to  have  been  that  the  squadron 
should  sail  for  Vladivostok  ;  but,  in  the  event  of  a  de- 
feat, it  was  doubtless  understood  that  the  neutral  port^ 
of  Tsingtau,  Chifu,  and  Shanghai,  would  offer  security  to 
cattered  vessels. 

Admiral  Togo,  who  had  transferred  his  movable  base 
from  Masampo  to  tb^  Bull  group  and  thence  to  the 
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Elliot  islandfl,  was  always  in  condition  to  oppose  a 
The  ohannol  into  Port  Arthur  was  narrow,  and  the  larg* 
Russian  war-vessels  could  only  leave  port  in  succession, 
at  slow  speed  and  by  day.  Togo's  wat<rhors,  in  touch 
with  their  chief  by  wireless  telegraphy,  were  always  able 
to  send  news  of  any  change  in  the  situation  and  to  call 
up  reinforcements.  Nevertheless  the  circumstances  were 
not  unfavourable  for  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  admiral.  He  had  six  iirst-class  battle^^hips,  four 
cruisers,  and  eight  destroyers  ;  while,  to  oppose  them,  the 
Japanese  admiral  had  but  four  first-class  battleships  and 
two  first-class  armoured  ciniisers  in  his  first  fij^hting  line. 
In  May  the  Japanese  navy  had  suffered  irreparable  loss 
by  the  sinking  of  the  battleship  '  Hatsuse  *  by  a  mine,  and 
of  the  cruiser  'Yoshino'  by  a  collision.  In  June  the 
•Yiishinia'  also  met  with  a  mishap,  which  entailed  her 
withdrawal  from  the  fighting  line;  and  several  smaller 
craft  were  destroyed  in  the  operation  of  mine-clearing. 

These  losses,  and  the  resulting  weakness  of  Togo's 
squadron,  should  have  induced  the  Russian  admiral  to 
engage  promptly  and  with  vigour;  but  the  action  of 
August  10  had  no  such  characteristics,  and  did  littlo  credit 
to  the  Russian  navy.  The  fight  began  at  1  p.m.,  twenty- 
five  miles  south-east  of  Port  Arthur ;  but  it  was  not  till 
nearly  six  in  the  evening  that  the  two  squadrons  engaged 
on  parallel  courses,  each  column  in  lino  ahead,  at  7000 
metres  distance.  The  fire  of  the  Japanese  warships  almost 
immediately  proved  superior;  and  the  Russian  fiagship 
'  Tsarevitch,'  with  Admiral  Vitoft  on  board,  was  sub- 
jected to  a  destructive  fire  by  Togo's  flagship,  the 
'  Mikasa.'  A  12-in.  shell  struck  the  conning-tower  of 
the  *  Tsarevitch  *  and  killed  Admiral  Vitoft ;  two  other 
shells  of  the  same  calibre  caused  the  Russian  battleship 
to  become  unmanageable,  and  she  suddenly  turned  to 
port,  followed  by  her  consorts,  who  soon  fell  into  a 
confused  group,  into  which  the  Japanese  poured  a  heavy 
fire  at  3500  metres  range.  At  about  half-past  six  some 
other  Japanese  ships  joined  in  from  the  north,  and  the 
action  continued  till  dark,  when  the  Russians  scattered 
and  saved  themselves  by  independent  flight.  Five  battle- 
ships and  two  cruisers  returned  to  Port  Arthur ;  the 
•  Tsarevitch '  and  three  destroyers  reached  Tsingtau ;  the 
•Askold'and  another  destroyer  made  forWusungj  o] 
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^royor  ran  aground  near  Weihaiwei ;  the  *  Diana  '  got 
5lear  away,  and  only  came  to  at  Saigon  ;  while  the  *  Novik ' 
node  for  Vladivostok,  but  waa  engaged  by  the  *  Tsushima ' 
August  20,  and  driven  ashoro. 

To  add  to  the  tale  of  disaster,  the  Vladivostok  cruisers, 
sideaTouring  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Korea  on  August  14, 
ere  caught  and  severely  handled  by  Admiral  Kamimura. 
ihe  •  Rurik '  being  sunk  by  gun-fire,  while  the  •  Gromoboi ' 
ind  the  *  Rossia  *  suffered  great  loss  and  only  escaped  by 
reason,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  failure  of  the  Japanese 
lupply  of  ammunition  when  they  were  on  the  point 
f  surrender  or  destruction.  From  these  actions  the 
iquadron  never  recovered ;  and,  though  the  five  battlo- 
ihips  and  two  cruisers  which  returned  to  Port  Arthur 
retained  a  semblance  of  existence  until  the  6rst  week  in 
)ecember,  the  capture  of  203  Metre  Hill,  on  November  30, 
nabled  the  Japanese  to  discover  their  hiding-place  south 
f  Peiyushan  f ort^  and  to  destroy  ail  save  the  '  Sevastopol ' 
uring  a  few  days'  bombardment.  It  is  probable  that  the 
uns  and  crews  of  most  of  the  ships  had  been  removed 
s  far  back  as  September  last,  and  added  to  the  rapidly 
liminishing  number  of  Stdssel's  garrison. 

The  end  of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  came  with  almost 
ramatic  suddenness.  On  December  18  the  tirst  great 
exmanent  fort  of  the  Russian  main  line  of  defence, 
amely,  North  Keekwanshan,  "was  captured  by  the 
apanese  after  the  explosion  of  mines  under  the  para- 
pets. Further  successes  followed  on  the  Japanese  right ; 
ind  on  December  28  the  great  Erhlungshan  fort  was 
lown  up  and  stormed.  On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year 
ungshushan  fort  shared  the  same  fate,  and  a  number  of 
eighbouring  works  fell  into  Japanese  hands.  St^issel  had 
rolonged  his  glorious  resistance  to  the  last.  He  had 
ost  11,000  killed  during  the  siege  ;  and  out  of  the  25,000 
combatants  remaining  alive,  over  15.000  were  sick  or 
rvounded  and  in  hospitaL  Finding  further  resistance 
seless,  he  offered  to  surrender  on  the  evening  of 
anuary  1,  blew  up  the  sunken  warships  the  next 
lorning,  and  signed  the  capitulation  the  same  day,  thus 
ringing  to  a  close  one  of  the  most  notable  sieges  re- 
sorded  by  history. 

The  story  of  the  Pacific  squadron  is  not  one  of  whicli 
he  Russian  navy  has  any  title  to  be  proui    It  was  not 
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qoite  the  equal  of  the  combined  squadron  of  Ja] 
the  outbreak  of  -war,  but  it  was  far  less  unequal 
enemy  than  our  own  navy  has  frequently  been  before 
▼ietory.  It  was  chiefly  in  leadership  that  the  Roscdan 
•qoadron  failed ;  nor  has  there  as  yet  been  a  vestige  of 
a  mgn  that  Russia  bas  fathomed  the  »ecret  of  the  sea.- 
^ne  ships  and  brave  men  do  not  make  a  navy.  Ex 
ence,  training,  science,  dash,  and  resolution  are  all  in 
pensable  for  success  in  marititne  war ;  nnd  in  all  t 
matters  the  Russian  navy  proved  itself  to  be  utte 
inferior  to  its  foe. 

The  powerful  Pacific  squadron  allowed  itself  to 
destroyed  without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship  by  Ja 
in  action ;  and  no  vessel  of  the  Mikado's  navy  suffered 
material  damage  from  the  fire  of  the  Ru^ian  nary 
during  eleven  months  of  war.  For  the  outlay  of  some 
32.000,000/.  upon  her  shiiw  aloue  Russia  received  no  ret 
at  all.  This  humiliating  circumstance  has  been  v 
largely  due  to  the  insidious  attraction  of  Port  Arthur 
a  haven  of  refuge,  and  to  the  evil  influence  of  such 
harbour  upon  a  navy  not  bred  and  nurtured  on  bl 
water.  The  Japanese  losses  at  Port  Arthur  from  August 
onward  were  indeed  very  severe ;  but  Japan  could  afTord 
to  lose  men,  and  could  not  afEord  to  lose  ships.  She  was 
right  to  sacrifice  the  element  of  power  of  which  she  hod 
a  superabundance,  rather  than  risk  her  precious  ship^ 
which  she  could  not  replace  while  the  war  lasted.  These 
heavy  sacrifices  were  abundantly  justified  when  the 
ship  of  the  Pacific  squadron  sank  beneath  the  waters 
the  fatal  harbour. 


lese     , 


While  the  intermediate  phase  of  the  foregoing  opera- 
tions was  in  progress,  Russia's  second  Pacific  squadron, 
namely,  the  Baltic  fleet,  at  length  got  ready  for  service 
and  quitted  Libau  on  October  16.  Four  days  later,  while 
steaming,  on  the  night  of  October  21,  past  the  Dogger 
Bank,  this  squadron,  under  Admiral  Rozhdestrensky, 
fell  foul  of  a  fleet  of  British  steam- trawlers  which  wore 
engaged  upon  their  lawful  avocations  upon  this  well- 
known  fishing-ground,  and  carried  all  their  customa 
lights.  Owing  to  causes  which  are  now  under  investig 
tion  by  an  international  commission  of  enquiry,  fire  w 
>ened    by   the   warships  \ipon    the   trawlers.      Br 


^feen  to  the  greatest  navy  in  time  of  war. 
Tincident  aroused  such  a  storm  of  indignation  Ta 
id  ae  our  generation  has  never  before  witnessed. 
hard  and  harsh  things  were  said  ;  and,  had  not  the 
Ijippened  so  suddenly  that  we  were  for  the  moment 
^,  a  collision  would  have  been  almost  inevitable, 
f  time  we  were  ready  to  act,  the  Russians,  steaming 
Channel,  were  out  of  reach.    The  conduct  of  our 

5y  throughout  the  war  had  been  open  to  severe 
They  had   taken   insufficient  precautions   to 

le  Russian  volunteer  steamers  issumg  from  the 
in    July;    and,  when    the   *Peterburg*  and 

ik'  hoisted  the  Russian  naval  flag  and  began  a 
of  unwarrantable  depredation  upon  our  merchant 
ag  in  the  Rod  Sea,  there  was  nothing  in  those 
I  fl>'ing  the  white  ensign  to  stop  them.  A  Russian 
xew,  placed  on  board  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
^ '  Malacca,'  was  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
Bd  to  steam  away  from  Port  Said  for  the  west- 
Bth  the  Russian  flag  illegally  flying,  without  any 
Bncc.  Subsequently  these  Russian  ships  were 
Vto  quit  the  scene  of  their  short-lived  triumphs 
»  reappear  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  re- 
»nce  their  activity,  without  any  knowledge  on  the 
c  the  Admiralty  of  the  direction  they  had  taken. 
5  whole  course  of  the  war  had  proved  that  when 

iiSLU  warships   or  auxiliary  ciniisers  were   loose 
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rapidit3',  while  the  cumulative  effect  on  public  opinM 
of  these  successive  acts  of  disrespect  for  our  neutral 
rights  was  menacing.  When,  therefore,  the  Baltic  €eet 
issued  from  Libau  and  prepared  to  traverse  frequented 
trade  routes  swarming  with  British  shipping,  exporienoe 
demanded  corresponding  measures  of  precaution  at  the 
Admiralty.  Yet  nothing  was  done ;  and  the  strategic 
disposition  of  our  ships  in  commission  on  the  day  of  the 
Dogger  Bank  affair  made  it  impossible  for  the  Grovern* 
ment  to  guurd  what  was  the  Bntish  Channel  only  in  name. 

The  home  fleet  was  at  Cromarty  Bay  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  ;  the  cruiser  division  was  laid  up  for  repair, 
and  not  a  single  unit  was  available  for  immediate  service ; 
there  wa«  no  other  body  of  ships  in  home  waters  fit  to 
take  up  what  almost  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  deliberate 
challenge.  In  the  Mediterranean  our  greatest  squadron 
was  engaged  upon  one  of  those  rounds  of  social  festivities 
which  occupy  so  much  of  its  time  and  cause  such  needless 
inroads  upon  the  purses  of  poorer  officers.  Tho  squadron 
was  at  Venice,  where  tho  lagoons  were  brilliantly  illumin- 
ated; and  subsequently  there  were  important  engagement'^ 
at  Pola  and  Fiume  which  fully  occupied  the  energies  of 
Admiral  Domvile  until  the  evening  of  October  26,  when 
the  first  move  was  made  towards  Malta.  Of  all  the 
great  fleets  we  held  in  commission,  the  Channel  squadroDf 
which  chanced  to  be  at  Gibraltar,  was  alone  available 
to  act  and  was  ready  for  sea  on  October  26.  The  homB 
fleet  left  Cromarty  Bay  on  the  evening  of  October  25 
and  reached  the  Firth  of  Forth  next  day ;  but  it  was  not> 
until  October  30  that  this  solitary  fleet  in  commission- 
in  home  waters  was  assembled  at  Portland. 

If  the  Anglo-Russiau  agreement  to  refer  the  Doggef 
Bank  incident  to  an  international  commission  of  enquirer 
made  it  happily  unnecessary  for  us  to  employ  force,  \t 
is  also  true  that  the  disposition  and  state  of  readi- 
ness of  our  squadrons  on  the  aniversary  of  Trafalgar 
was  lamentably  deficient,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
recur.  It  was  not  tho  Russian  squadron  alone  that  was 
in  question.  The  Franco-Russian  alliance  was  known 
to  the  world,  while  the  benevolent  neutrality  shown  to 
Russia  throughout  the  war  by  Germany  made  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  take  into  account  the  dozen  battleshii)s  of 
the  efiicient  and  formidable  German  fleet  lying  ready 
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tr  sea  at  Kiel.  Had  hostilities  ensued  as  tho  outcome  of  the 
'og^er  Bank  affair,  and  had  either  France  or  Germany 
been  drawn  into  the  vortex,  our  naval  position  would 
have  been  for  the  time  unequal  to  our  protensionn  and 
wholly  incommensurate  with  the  great  sacrifices  to  which 

Itritish  taxpayers  have  consented  during  past  years. 
The  naval  lessons  of  tho  war  are  still  in  process  of 
luoidatton ;   and   it  will   not   be   wise  to   endeavour  to 
rrivG  at  final   conclusions   until   more  ample   e^'idenco 
is  placed  at  our  disposal.     But,  so  far  as  the  war  has 

eone,  the  general  trend  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  three 
lain  classes  of  warships,  namely,  first-class  battleships, 
armoured  cruisers,  and  destroyers,  the  first  for  fighting, 
tho    second    for   reconnaissance,   chasing,    and    fighting, 
and  the  third  for  inshore  and  other  duties  in  co-opera- 
Son   with   a  fleet.     As  for  battleships  of  inferior   class 
rad  power,  uuarmoured   and  protected  cruisers  of  the 
»^cond  or  third  class,  and   torpedo-boats,  none  of  these 
lave    given    results   fit    to  be   set  against    the   cost  of 
leir  construction  and  maintenance.     In  tho  battleship 
[the  king   of  weapons    has   been   tho   heavy   gim  ;    and, 
other    things    being    equal,   the    fleet  with   tho   largest 
number  of  hea%^  guns  is  the  strongest.     The  decision  of 
the  action  of  August  10  was  accomplished  by  the  three 
ri-iufh   shells   which   struck   the   *  Tsarevitch '  in   rapid 
BUccession  ;  the  influence  of  guns  of  smaller  calibre  upon 
fleet  actions  has  been  insignificant.     The  first-class  sea- 
going battleship  has  been  proved  to  bo  the  factor  upon 
which   all   else   depends.     Moreover,   the   battleship   has 
proved   long-lived.     Despite   many  attacks  by  Japanese 
torpedo  craft  and  three  encounters  which  might  almost 
i^tik  as  fleet  actions,  the  battleships  of  the  Pacific  squadron 
~-all.  at  least,  except  the '  Petropavlovsk' — remained  afloat 
(      ^or  ten   months,  battered   but   unsubdued,   until   finally 
■  <l«etroyed  by  an  arm  they  were  unprepared  and  not  oon- 
P^  structed   to  fight,  namely,  siege  ^irtillery.     Not  a  single 
t>attleship  of  Japan,  during  the  same  period,  has  been 
Wriously  injured  by  gun  or  torpedo. 

The  greatest  losses  during  the  naval  war  have  been 
■caused  by  mines ;  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
effect  of  these  infernal  machines  has  been  more  damaging 
to  friend  or  foe.    80  many  mines  have  been  displaced 
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and  set  adrift  by  the  storms  which  sweep  across  the 
Yellow  Sea  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  the 
Russian  losses  have  been  caused  by  Japanese  inin&(»,  or 
all  the  Japanese  losses  by  Russian  mines.  Certain  of  tlie 
Russian  losses  were  admittedly  caused  by  Russian  mines; 
and  it  will  cause  no  surprise  if  the  ultimate  historinn  of 
the  war  decides  that  these  engines  offer  no  advantage 
commensurate  with  the  risk  to  those  who  use  them. 

If  we  take  the  next  type  of  war-vt^sel  in  order  of 
importance,  namely,  the  armoured  cruiser,  we  see  that 
Japan  has  utilised  these  ships  for  all  purposes  in  line  of 
battle,  and  is  evidently  prepared  to  use  them  in  similar 
fashion  against  the  Baltic  Qeet.  The  powerful  armament 
and  good  protection  of  these  armoured  cruisers,  combined 
with  the  wretched  results  attained  by  Russian  gunnery 
and  projectiles,  have  certainly  authorised  this  new  depar* 
ture.  Whether,  with  fleets  more  evenly  matched,  tho 
armoured  cruiser  cjin  s«ifely  be  trusted  to 'lie  in  a  line 
with  first-class  battleships  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  and 
will  probably  depend  largely  upon  the  future  methods  of 
construction  of  these  vessels.  But,  as  against  the  largest 
and  most  powerfully  armed  protected  cruisers,  and  still 
more  as  against  unarmoured  vessels,  the  armoured  cruiser 
has  manifested  such  immense  superiority  that  few  nations 
will  feel  disposed  to  waste  more  money  over  the  inferior 
classes  of  cruiser  craft.  The  fate  of  the  *  Varyag  *  and  the 
*Korietz,*  the  condition  of  the  'Askold*  on  reaching  Shang- 
hai, and  the  manner  in  whif^h  the  Vladivostok  cruisers 
were  shot  to  pieces  by  Kamimura's  ships,  establish  the 
superiority  of  the  armoured  cruiser  and  give  her  assured 
pre-eminence  over  all  other  and  inferior  classes  of  ships. 
The  great  loss  of  life  on  board  the  '  Rurik '  and  her  con- 
sorts was  not  unexpected  by  sailors,  since  it  was  known 
that  the  protection  of  the  gun-crews  on  board  these 
vessels  was  most  uiadequate;  the  fact  that  these  losses 
have  actually  occurred  will,  however,  exercise  greater 
influence  than  all  the  theory  in  the  world. 

A  certain  number  of  gun-vessels  and  river  craft  will 
always  be  needed  for  inshore  operations  and  for  action 
in  shallow  waters.  Wo  winnot  entirely  discard  them  ;  and 
we  must  bear  in  raind  that  the  success  of  the  attack  on 
the  Naushan  lines  was  largely  due  to  the  action  of  light- 
draught  gun-vessels.    But,  P»   tbg   whole,   tjie  v<4uo  of 
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urships  has  been  slight;  and,  except  for  tlio  j^ur- 
^  aidiug  operatiouf?  on  Innd,  they  have  not  been 
Bttously  useful  during  the  war.  The  construction 
ffBmallor  classes  of  warships  will  almost  certainly 
minished  owing  to  the  experience  we  have  pfained. 
destroyer  flotillas  of  Japan  have  proved  valuable ; 
these  craft  appear  to  meet  nearly  all  the  needs  of 
jpical  inshore  squadron.  They  have  nullified  all  the 
is  of  the  sniallor  vessels  at  Port  Arthur  to  disturb 
ratch  or  to  loosen  the  grip  of  the  blockading  squadron, 
B  they  appear  to  have  shown  a  marked  superiority 
the  small  torpedo-boat  for  general  purposes  and  in 
leathers. 

■An  arm,  the  torpedo  has  disappointed  its  most 
Kastic  admirei's.  Not  a  single  warship,  save  the 
Bstopol,'  has  been  destroyed  by  torpedo  attack ;  and, 
ite  the  valour  imd  pertinacity  of  the  Japanese  crews, 
ihe  many  good  opportunities  they  have  met  with  for 
tisplay  of  their  qualities,  no  torpedo  attack,  save  that 
te  night  of  the  first  surprise,  has  been  a  success.  Yet 
^fct  least  the  Japanese  were  able  to  attack  the 
■i  squadron  under  the  shade  of  night,  and  at  a 
Boo  from  port;  and,  on  the  night  of  August  10,  the 
ired  condition  of  the  defeated  and  scattoreil  Russian 

tn  seemed  to  render  it  an  easy  prey.  Experience 
to  show  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
f  of  a  certain  foreign  school  of  naval  opinion  which 
Donsifitently  decried  the  battleship  and  boasted  of 
torpedo,  the  gunboat,  and  the  corsair  as  arms  with 
h  A  superior  navy  can  be  encountered  and  worsted. 
Bubmarine  has  not  as  yet  received  its  baptism  of  lire, 
illigerenta  are  believed  to  possess  specimous  of  this 
Idltion  to  fighting  navies ;  and,  if  the  naval  war  is 
;ed,  there  may  be  occasion  for  its  use. 


"■e  turn  from  these  considerations  to  the  lessons 
us  by  the  operations  of  the  land  armies,  one  fact 
ds  out  in  prominence  much  too  conspicuous  for  our 
fort.  In  ten  months  no  less  than  250,000  men  have 
ransported  from  western  Russia  to  Manchuria, 
tingle  line  of  railway,  and  across  a  distance  of 
10  to  6000  miles.  This  railway  has,  moreover, 
ipab!e  liHlierto  of  maintaining  the  military  effl- 
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ciency  of  a  total   Russian  force  of  400,000  men 
Lake  Baikal,  as  well  as  of  providiug  for  the  wants 
civil  population  throughout  the  districtH  traversed 
line,  and  of  carrying  construction  materials  for  the 
sion  and  improvement  of  the  line  itself*     It  ib  clear ' 
the  deduction  to  bo  drawn  from  this  precedent  shoi 
applied   to  the  case  of  a  Russiun  concentration  on 
borders  of  Afghanistan,  and  that  public  attention  si 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  Russia  has  recently  comp] 
two  lines  of  railway  leading  to  an  eventual  line  of 
centration — Merv-Bokliura-Khokand.     The  completii 
the  Orcnburg-Tashkcnd  line  virtually  completes  the 
way  system,  which  has  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  Euglai 
Afghanistan.     The  sword  is  visibly  suspended  overj 
heads,  and  we  shall  be  constantly  asked  to  observe  ii 

There  is  no  reason  for  panic,  and  still  less  fori 
reflections  upon  Russian  motives.  From  a  Russian 
of  view,  and  considering  the  alienation  of  British 
puthies  from  Russia  during  a  long  term  of  ynars, 
railways  are  a  valuable  diplomatic  asset ;  and  their 
cation  to  hostile  uses,  should  the  need  arise,  is  pll 
within  the  power  of  Russia  to  command.  Under 
Kitchener's  watchful  guard,  India  htm  been  the  fii 
awake  to  the  realities  of  the  resulting  situation, 
has  perfected  her  decidedly  cumbrous  and  antiquati 
machineiy  for  war  so  far  as  Hos  in  her  power.  By  meal 
of  a  I'edistribution  of  troops,  and  of  a  diminution  of  U 
garrisons  to  be  retained  in  the  interior  in  c^se  of  wa 
she  has  doubled  her  field  army,  and  now  hopes  to  I 
able  to  maintain  a  field  force  of  150,000  British  afl 
native  troops  on  or  beyond  the  frontiers  of  India.  Bl 
since  the  Manchurtan  precedent  discloses  that  a  siogl 
line  can  support  a  field  army  nearly  300,000  strong  at  tl 
Russian  rail-head,  and  since  two  lines  run  towards  tl 
frontiers  of  Afghanistan,  which  are  very  much  closer  t 
the  centres  of  Russian  power  than  is  Manchuria,  it 
ob\'ious  that  we  have  a  serious  military  problem  befoi 
us,  and  one  that  we  must  solve  without  delay.  ^ 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  machinery  recently ^ 
vided  by  the  creation  of  the  Committee  of  Imperi 
Defence,  we  have  in  past  years  failed  to  realise, 
military   responsibilities    in    India.      Wo    have 
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J  higher  circles  of  government ;  and 
ts  have  been  "wanting  in  breadth  and 
quenco,  we  have  voted  large  sums  of 
herance  of  successive  schemes  of  army 
ich  have  been  framed  without  reference 
d  conceptions  of  national  strategy,  and 
d  which  each  of  the  two  great  parties 
accept  as  the  guiding  rule  for  their 
had  the  home-defence  scheme  of  1901, 
ce  scheme  of  1902,  both  of  which  were 
scial  needs.    Now  we  have  the  scheme 

0  way  meets  the  demands  of  India  in 
8  up  the  regular  army  into  two  parts 

to  provide  a  second-line  army  on  a 
offers  no  security  that  home  defence 
3rformed  by  the  Volunteers. 
*  true  that  Russia  will  have  had  such 
war  witli  Japan  that  she  will  be  in  no 
olicy  of  adventure  ;  but  it  is  also  true 
prestige  has  been  tarnished  by  the 
her  armies  in  Manchuria,  and  that 
:  much  with  an  Asiatic  power.  It  is 
3  that  neither  Afghanistan  nor  India 
3eld  for  the  recovery  by  Russia  of  her 
new  situation  created  by  the  Russian 
tl  Asia  should  be  duly  and  maturely 
arious  statesmen,  and  careful  and  well 
rations  should  bo  made  to  meet  a 
>erhaps  not  imminent,  but  neverthe- 
mpt  and  sustained  attention.  Our 
have  proved  singularly  deficient  in 
r  in  their  handling  of  questions  that 
but  enquiiy  within  the  charmed  circle 
immittee  will  infallibly  have  led  Mr 
^lleagues  to  the  opinion  that  India  is 

1  of  military  anxiety,  and  that  only 
'  India  is  assured  by  a  comprehensive 
can  we  regard  the  chance  of  foreign 
anything  like  equanimity, 

n  is  inclining  to  the  belief  that  Mr 
ttention  of  splitting  up  the  regular 
and  that  the  requirements  of  our  very 
eniand  a  long-service  army   for  the 
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garrison  of  India  and  the  Colonies,  with  about 
men  at  home  and  strong  reserves ;  a  seoond*line  armj 
imperial  militia  and  yeomanry,  with  the  liability  to 
abroad  in  time  of  national  emergency ;  and  finally, 
tears  for  home  defence,  brigaded  with  garrison  a 
and  cyclists.  It  is  felt  that  a  war  on  the  frontiei 
India  will  be  long  and  exhausting,  and  that  we  may 
to  fall  back  upon  some  foi*m  of  compulsory  servico  tl> 
our  ranks  in  time  of  war.  The  estiibliahment  of 
imperial  militia,  strictly  territorialised  and  composed 
divisions  of  all  arms,  with  strong  cadres,  would  gi 
the  requisite  centres  of  formation  for  the  large  fo 
we  may  have  to  raise,  voluntarily  if  we  can,  but,  if  not, 
then  by  compulsion.  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  be  ooni* 
pelled  shortly  to  reinforce  the  white  garrison  of  IndtB, 
which  is  still  6000  men  below  the  minimum  fixed  in  ISoS, 
when  no  danger  existed  beyond  the  frontiers  of  India; 
and  we  shall  also  be  forced  in  course  of  time  to  increasei 
if  we  can,  our  native  reserves  in  India,  provided  the 
best  authorities  concur  i^nth  the  wisdom  of  such  a  stop^ 
Finally,  we  must  hope  that  some  agreeiuent  may  ba 
arrived  at  ^vith  respect  to  colonial  assistance,  so  that 
may  know  how  far  we  can  rely  upon  the  military 
of  our  self-governing  Colonies  in  a  national  war. 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  attempt  to  formulate 
tactical  lessons  taught  by  the  great  battlefields  of 
churia,  since  the  skilled  observers  of  the  British 
who  are  guests  at  the  field  headquarters  of  the  in 
belligerent  Powers,  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  expl^| 
publicly  all  their  thoughts,  nor  to  write  them  untJwS 
melk'd  by  the  censor  a  control.  But,  in  their  broad  liueOf 
the  tactics  of  the  war  provide  a  timely  antidote  for  the 
lessons  of  South  Africa.  If  the  necessity  for  education, 
personal  initiative,  and  intelligence  has  been  equally 
proved  by  both  these  conflicts,  the  conduct  of  operations 
has  been  widely  different.  We  have  seen  the  German 
theories  of  infantry  attack  carried  through  by  the 
Japanese,  with  the  utmost  intrepidity  on  the  part  of  both 
leaders  and  men,  with  the  sole  idea  of  overwhelming  the 
enemy  by  fire  action  followed  by  the  shock  of  wave  upon 
wave  of  men.  On  the  Russian  side  the  formations  appear 
to  have  been  denser  and  deeper,  and  the  losses  x>ropor^ 
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|ly  higher;  but  there  ia  no  matei'ittl  difference 
n  Russians  and  Japanese  in  the  intention,  namely 
I  overwhelming  the  enemy  by  masses  of  men  hurled 
^  a  position  regardless  of  loss. 

'  Japanese  gunnery  has  been  on  the  whole  superior ; 
tring  the  phase  of  mountain  fighting,  the  Jiipaneso 
^as  better  provided  than  its  enemy  with  light 
y.  But  in  the  later  battles  in  more  open  country  the 
>r  range,  weight  of  shell,  and  rapidity  of  fire  of  the 
a  field-gun  have  told  heavily,  and  make  it  an  esson- 
fctter  that  any  Power  considering  a  war  with  Russia 
>ssibility  should  provide  equally  powerful  modern 
or  its  field  artillery.  Both  sides  have  used  heavy 
Brs  with  success ;  and  when  active  hostilities  are 
(d  we  shall  probably  hear  more  of  these  weapons. 

mounted  troops  on  both  sides  have  done  little, 
.ve  been  mainly  restricted  to  the  tusk  of  scouting, 
anticipated  much  better  results  from  her  Cossacks, 
;a  been  proportionately  disappointed ;  but  few  of 
rho  have  studied  the  Cossacks  closely  have  been  sur- 
to  find  them  fail.  The  Japanese,  on  their  side,  ex- 
little  from  their  cavalry,  and,  in  view  of  the  charac 
the  theatre  of  war,  devoted  only  a  small  share  of 
ttention  to  the  arm.  Neither  side  has  approached  the 
rd  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  or  of  the  Federal 
tfederate  horsemen  in  the  American  Civil  War ; 
re  far-reaching  operations  by  mounted  men  played 
krt  in  the  conflict.  The  generals  have  kept  their 
len  chained  to  their  arniies,  and  have  only  used 
or  subordinate  and  unimportant  operations  on  the 
of  their  columns. 

tactical  questions  can  conveniently  be  relegated 
sequent  analysis  and  discussion,  it  is  otherwise 
le  veiy  much  larger  question  of  the  issues  of  the 
Ign,  and  with  the  situation  of  England  at  the  close 

struggle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief 
t  of  the  Russian  capital,  and  of  all  centres  of  intcU 

life  in  the  Tsar's  empire,  is  concentrated  for  the 
It  upon  projects  of  internal  reform,  and  that  the 
jid  counter-play  of  reformers  and  reactionaries 
'  a  much  larger  share  of  public  attention  than  the 
&n  in  Manchuria.  The  war  itself  is,  without  doubt, 
502.— iVb.  402,  X 
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tloD  win  work  oot  no  man  will  carv  to  fotvtcU ;  bot  it  is 
tleAT  that  «ach  Me  will  strire  its  hardest  to  aasemhle  a 
Iari(er  forco  than  the  esemj  when  militarj  operatiani 
once  DKire  practicable  on  a  iar^ge  scale.  Tbere 
mnumn,  at  present  onoonfirmedt  that  the  RvtniafL 
nurabem  are  already  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  railway: 
and  it  U  well  undentood  that  there  is  some  definite  limit 
which  nnmorical  streni^th  will  be  more  near  akis 
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to  weakness  than  the  reverse,  though  what  this  limit  of 
numbers  may  be  no  one  can  say  for  certain.  On  the 
other  side,  the  alteration  in  the  terms  of  service  in  Japan 
has  placed  large  numbers  of  men  at  her  disposal ;  and 
her  means  for  the  reinforcement  and  supply  of  the  army 
at  the  front  remain  vastly  superior  to  those  of  Kussia  so 
long  as  the  sea  is  free. 

There  are  some  who  consider  that  the  arrival  of  the 
Baltic  squadron  in  the  Far  East  will  change  the  com- 
plexion of  the  war.  If,  however,  we  recall  the  incidenta 
of  the  naval  engagements  fought  hitherto,  and  remember' 
that  the  best  officers  and  men  in  the  Russian  navy  were 
w^ith  the  Pacific  squadron,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  fleet  from  the  Baltic  will  succeed  where  the  other 
failed.  Even  if  the  fates  are  kind  and  give  Russia  the 
victory  in  a  naval  battle,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
such  serious  damage  will  be  done  to  Rozhdestvensky's 
ships  that  little  more  will  bo  heard  of  them  during  the; 
year.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Russians  will  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves,  without  a  properly  equipped  base, 
in  the  Yellow  Sea  or  off  the  coast  of  Japan;  so  that, 
even  in  the  improbable  event  of  a  Russian  naval  victory, 
there  will  be  no  assurance  that  the  resulting  command 
of  the  sea  may  not  be  so  partial,  temporary,  and  supposi- 
titious as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  contrary 
situation.  The  superiority  of  Japan  in  minor  classes  of 
vessels,  and  especially  in  destroyers  and  torpedo  craft, 
must  tell  when  the  larger  warships  are  permanently  or 
temporarily  out  of  action  ;  while  the  question  of  coaling, 
the  defensible  character  of  the  Straits  of  Korea,  and  the 
moral  menace  of  submarines  will  make  the  cruise  of  a 
weak  squadron  in  Japanese  waters  a  very  hazardous  aifair. 
The  chances  are  that,  even  given  a  Russian  factory  in  a 
fleet  action,  Japan  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war  without 
absolute  hindrance  to  finstl  succesfl.  But  this  Russian 
victory  at  sea  has  yet  to  bo  won ;  and  the  precedents  of 
the  war  foreshadow  a  fresh  disaster  to  Russian  arms. 

The  situation  of  England  at  the  close  of  the  war  must 
in  any  event  give  cause  for  considerable  anxiety.  There 
is,  on  one  side,  our  alliance  with  Japan,  and  on  the  other 
the  happy  restoration  of  our  cordial  relations  with  France, 
which  will  with  difficulty  survive  any  act  of  hostility 
towards  her  friend  and  ally.  We  stand  to  lose  if  Japan 
^L^ 
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tor  the  RsokiBt 
the  e^iciiOB  of  BoHia  irom 
thm  Pacific  littoral — iermm,  m.  ifaoct,  vfaich  can  mean  no- 
Uzmg  marm  than  a  trace  snifl  maA  time  as  the  political 
or  KoiHtary  wtoation  aDowa  Brttoia  the  opportoni^  of 
ronewing  the  atrnggle  cm  more  CaToorable  terma. 

It  ta  also  iicmeaaaij  for  oa  to  remember  that  oar  treatj 
with  Japan  expiree  in  two  yeara,  onleaa  it  be  mean  time 
renewed,  or  unlew  the  war  still  draga  on  after  thai  lapae 
of  timeL  Japan  ia  boond  to  frame  her  foreign  policy 
upon  conaiderationa  of  oar  fatore  attitade  in  thia  respect. 
If  we  decline  to  renew  the  bond,  and  if,  as  a  consequence^ 
the  fiBgia  of  tho  Britiah  navy,  which  now  shields  her  from 
attack  by  thirti  parties,  be  removed,  a  radical  change  in 
her  foreif^  relations  is  inevitable.  Nor  Bhould  we,  in 
Atjch  an  event,  merely  relapse  into  the  position  in  which 
wo  found  ouTHcIveH  before  the  alliance  was  made.  Japan 
would  bo  forced  to  mnke  friends  elsewhere ;  and  such 
frtendnhipM  would  necessarily  be  made  with  those  who 
are,  nt  loiist  potentially,  our  enemies.  Our  interest  would 
vnffer  from  an  isolation  by  no  means  splendid  or  hopefuL 
Tbn  navigation  of  our  ship  of  state  through  the  stormy 
watOFH  of  tho  concluding  phases  of  this  great  struggle 
will  Uix  the  patience  and  the  ability  of  British  diplomacy 
to  lh»  utmost ;  and,  if  ilnal  terms  of  peace  can  be  arranged 
which  will  HatJHfy  Japanese  patriotism,  not  press  too  hardly 
on  Russian  Holf-oHteom,and  leave  our  world-wide  interesta 
InUirt  iind  Hocure»  Lord  Lansilowne  or  his  successor  wiC 
littvo  tho  riKht  to  boast  a  masterpiece  o;' 
Iriumph. 


[1.— TUE  PRIME   MINISTER'S  DUTY. 

Nevkb  since  by  its  formation  it  delivered  the  Unitod 
Kingdom  from  imminent  constitutional  peril  has  the 
Unionist  party  faced  so  gloomy  an  outlook  as  that  which, 
in  the  general  opinion,  now  lies  before  it,  Tho  only  point 
on  which  most  politicians  vnW  admit  a  doubt  as  to  the 
results  of  the  appeal  to  the  country,  now  expected  to  be 
made  within  a  few  months,  is  the  magnitude  of  the  anti- 
zainisterial  majority.  In  1892  a  Unionist  defeat  was  in- 
deed expcct<?d  at  the  polls,  but  not  a  disaster ;  and  only 
&  alight  defeat  occurred.  As  things  stand  now,  anything 
short  of  a  disaster  would  be  welcomed  with  sm-prise  by 
Unionist  politicians.  And  this  depressing  situation  has 
come  about,  not  only  within  live  years  of  an  emphatic 
renewal  of  the  popular  commission  to  the  Unionists  to 
guide  Imperial  destinies,  but  within  three  years  of  a 
series  of  conspicuous  exhibitions  of  dissension  on  the  part 
of  their  opponents,  culminating  in  the  announcement  of 
'  dcEnite  separation  *  between  the  Liberal  ex-Premier  and 
the  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Liberals  ax^e  boisterously  rejoicing  in 
their  recovei-ed  unity  and  conlidently  predicting  the  easy 
dificomfituro  of  a  broken  and  disunited  enemy. 

We  do  not  subscribe  tO|the  anticipations,  whether  hope- 
ful or  fearful,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  but  it  is  a  mere 
recognition  of  fact  to  record  their  currency.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  game  is  lost  beyond  hope, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  threatened 
triumph  of  a  party  whose  cohesion  on  questions  of  first- 
rate  Imperial  importance  would  probably  prove,  if  put  to 
the  t-est,  as  precarious  as  ever,  and  one  of  whose  chief 
bonds  of  union  lies  in  an  avowed  resolve  to  set  the  cal- 
amitous precedent  of  reversing  the  principles  of  recent 
legislation.  In  order,  however,  to  arrive  at  any  rational 
conclusion  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  avert  a 
disaster  to  the  Unionist  party,  involving  grave  domestic 
and  Imperial  dangers,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  consider 
the  principal  causes  of  the  present  elevation  of  Radical 
hopes. 

Unquestionably  the  cause  which  far  transcends  all 
others   is  the   expectation   of   being  abie,  as   a   general 
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men.  8taftB«M&of 
of  libendaDdBaficrflwiff  tfce  r"—g" 
to  tbe  mxptm^OBL,  oitan  vwy  wcffl  Aomw  <if  tbe 
iag— iwlilimiiiiiog 
that  therv  k  pnetieallf  as 
Mr  Chamberiflin  and  Mr  Balfoar,«Bi  the 
of  most  of  theae  ntteraiices  iroiild.  have  to  be  recaflt 
BeittOvoIr  to  ihe  HiiHiMiH  of  the  nlgeBto  jail  iii» 
tiooed^yieetioMeoBiieetadwiUi  theMiMwIkw  Aot,U» 
Iif*widng  Act,  axkd  Chinese  Lafaoar,  wldch  i&  their  dogr 
engrooMd  large  ehsns  of  pariuuneDtarj  and  pnUie  atten- 
taoiiff  ooeopy  quite  enbordiiiate  poaitiQDs.  They  are^  bo 
doubt*  often  briery  mentioned  aa  amnng  the  eoonta  of 
tbe  indietment  whieh  is  to  be  laid  against  the  party  in 
power  befc»ie  the  tribonal  of  the  electorate.  Thejr  are 
dnly  employed  to  iOustrate  the  etatMling  charge  against 
Confterradves  of  legislating,  when  in  office,  in  the  intareet 
of  spedal  dasseet  fhm  whom  they  have  received  support 
in  tbe  past*  or  hope  to  receive  it  in  the  fatnre.  And  if 
there  were  no  more  attractive  subject  on  which  to  dilate, 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  Libera]  speakers  would  gene- 
rally be  abie  to  expand  the  treatment  of  these  and  other 
topics  so  as  to  occupy  the  time  allowed  to  platform 
eloquence.  Under  present  conditions,  however,  the  '  in- 
iquitous' character  of  the  measure  which,  on  equitable 
terms,  arranged  for  the  permanently  effective  utilisation 
of  tho  denominntional  schools  as  part  of  the  national 
system  of  education,  the  'perpetual  endowment'  of  the 
liquor  trade,  and  the  introduction  of  Asiatic  immigrants 
under  'servile*  conditions  into  the  Transraal^all  these 
matters  have,  as  a  rule,  to  be  packed  away  Ln  a  few 
summary  sentences  in  speeches  the  whole  point  and 
essence  of  which  relate  to  the  fiscal  question. 

The  Opposition  must  be  supposed  at  least  to  know 
something  of  their  own  business  ;  and  if,  after  extensive 
exi)erience  of  by-elections  in  which  they  have  without 
doubt  nchiovod  remarkable  successes  in  a  very  widely 
representative  series  of  constituencies,  we  find  them 
•toadily  concentrating  on  the  fiscal  issue,  it  may  safe 
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infeiTed  that  in  their  opinion  such  concentration  pays. 
In  other  words,  they  must  be  held  to  believe  that  it  is 
dislike  of  Protection,  and  fear  that  Mr  Balfour  is  either 
pi-actically  at  one  with  Mr  Chamberlain  or  is  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  out  against  him,  which  have  chiefly  con- 
duced to  the  manifold  electoral  reverses  suffered  by  the 
Government ;  and  that  the  other  questions,  on  which,  some- 
times with  aKtouishing  want  of  scruple,  they  have  laid 
stress,  have  imraea-surably  loss  hold  on  the  popular  mind, 
even  when  they  are  all  put  together,  than  the  one  desire 
to  defeat  the  attack  upon  Free  Trade. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  is  singularly  little  to  be  said  for  the  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  the  Prime  Minister  during  the  recess 
in  regard  to  the  fiscal  question,  as  a  matter  of  tactics ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  new  and  strong  line  on  his 
part  in  that  connexion  might  still  produce  a  surprising 
revival  in  Unionist  prospects.  If,  indeed,  there  were 
good  reasons  to  suppose  that  Mr  Balfour  was  at  heart 
a  protectionist,  there  would  still  be  a  considerable  case 
for  his  declaring  himself  such  in  an  unmistakablo  manner. 
Ambiguity,  on  that  theory,  certainly  could  not  bo  said 
to  have  justified  itself,  having  neither  prevented  division 
within  the  Unionist  party,  nor  averted,  even  temporarily, 
from  the  party  as  a  whole  the  popular  charge  of  having 
become  protectionist. 

Mr  Balfour's  speech  at  Edinburgh  at  the  beginning 
of  October  has  been  regarded,  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and 
others,  as  negativing  any  such  theory.  In  that  speech — 
for  which  it  was  understood  that  an  occasion  was  made 
at  very  short  notice — the  Prime  Minister  was  at  pains  to 
distinguish  between  his  own  fiscal  policy,  as  set  forth  at 
ShefQeld  a  year  before,  and  Protection,  which,  however, 
be  defined  in  terms  not  entirely  devoid  of  obscmnty.  What 
he  laid  stress  on  was  the  intention.  *  A  protective  poJicy,'  a9 
he  understood  it, '  aimed  at  supporting  or  creating  home 
industries  by  raising  home  prices.*  To  any  such  policy 
he  declared  himself  opposed,  and  ho  intimated  that  if  it 
were  to  be  adopted  by  the  Conservative  party  as  a  whole 
he,  though  not  leaving  the  party,  must  cease  to  lead  it. 
But  what  he  omitted  to  consider,  and  what  is  practically 
of  greater  importance  than  the  intention,  is  the  effect  of 
heavy  duties  on  trade  and  industry.   For  all  that  be  said, 
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he  would  be  ready  to  accept  such  duties,  whatever  theli 
effect,  provided  only  that  they  were  not  called,  or  me&nl 
to  be,  protective ;  and  herein  ho  remains  ambiguous. 

Mr  Balfour  proceeded  to  advocate  the  suininoning  of 
an  Imperial  conference  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the 
'  impasse^  dangerous  to  the  empire,'  caused  by  the  con- 
troversy which  bad  arisen  over  Mr  Chamberlain's  state- 
ment as  to  colonial  '  offers  *  of  fiscal  reciprocity.  Of  thL 
conference,  which  should  include  India  as  well  as  the  sel 
governing  Colonies,  the  feature  essential  to  success  woul< 
be  absolute  freedom  of  discussion.  On  this  he  laid  i*e^i 
iterated  stress.  The  delegates  or  representatives  miuj^B 
be  altogether  unhampered  by  special  views  or  specia^^ 
instructions,  and,  knowing  that  different  economic  condi- 
tions and  I'iews  prevailed  in  the  mother-country  and  in 
the  Colonies,  they  must  do  their  best,  in  the  light  of  that 
knowledge,  to  determine  whether  *  any  largo  plan  of 
Imperial  union,  on  fiscal  or  other  lines,'  could  be 
hammered  out,  The  phrase,  *  other  lines,*  did  not  re- 
ceive any  further  elucidation  from  the  Prime  Minister 
at  Edinburgh;  but  two  months  later,  when  receiving, 
enrly  in  December,  an  exceptionally  weighty  deputation 
organised  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Federation 
(Defence)  Committee,  he  intimated  that  the  question  of 
a  larger  co-operation  by  the  Colonies  with  the  mother- 
country  for  purposes  of  common  defence  must  also  be 
regarded  as  entirely  within  the  field  of  consideration 
at  the  conference  which  he  desired  to  summon,  and  of 
which,  as  he  again  observed,  perfect  freedom  of  discus- 
sion would  be  a  fundamental  condition.  As  *  a  necessary 
corollary,  an  inevitable  set-off  to  the  complete  freedom 
of  discussion,*  Mr  Balfour  laid  doT\Ti  at  Edinburgh  that, 
notwithstanding  the  delay  which  might  thereby  be  caused, 
any  large  plan  resulting  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
delegates  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  accepted  by  any 
of  the  parties  to  the  contract  until  their  several  elector- 
ates should  have  given  their  adhesion  to  it.  ^H 

To  sum  up  Mr  Balfour's  declaration  of  i>olicy — intend™ 
tional  Protection  was  repudiated ;   effectual   Protection, 
called  by  some  other  name  and  based  on  other  grounds, 
was  not  ruled   out.      The  power  to  negotiate,   and, 
necessary,  to  make  and  fulfil  fiscal  threats,  with  a  view 
the  mitigntiou  of  foreign  hostile  tariffs,  was  once  in< 
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demanded.  The  wish  to  develope  out  of  that  power  a  pro- 
tective tariff  for  this  country  was  decisively  disclaimed. 
In  regard  to  colonial  pref»jrcuco  and  other  matters  bear- 
ing on  Imperial  union,  a  conference  was  to  be  called, 
into  which  the  United  Kingdom  would  go  ready  to  hear 
and  consider  any  proposals  the  Colonies  might  desire  to 
make,  but  no  more  pledged  in  advance  to  a  system  of  food 
taxation  than  the  Colonies  would  bo  pledged  to  enhance 
their  naval  contributions.  And,  even  if  the  conference 
decided  in  favour  of  any  modilication  of  our  existing 
fiscal  system,  as  part  of  an  arrangement  with  the  Colonies, 
the  ratification  of  tho  electorate  would  be  required. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  programme  put  for^vard  by  the 
Unionist  chief  as  that  on  whicli  his  party  should  go  to 
the  country  in  respect  of  the  fiscal  issues  raised  eighteen 
months  before  by  Mr  Chamberlain.  If  for  a  moment  we 
could  suppose  that  this  programme  had  been  accepted  by 
Mr  Chamberlain  as  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  Unionist 
party  at  the  polls,  if  it  had  received  the  frank  and  loyal 
acquiescence  of  Conservative  and  Liberal  Unionist  party 
organisations,  and  if  all  Mr  Balfour's  colleagues  had 
evinced  genuine  satisfaction  with  it,  the  position  of  tho 
party  at  the  present  moment  would  have  been  far  more 
cheerful  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be.  None  of 
these  conditions,  however,  has  been  fulfilled. 

At  Luton,  two  days  after  the  Prime  Ministers  Edin- 
burgh utterance,  Mr  Chamberlain  delivered  a  speech 
which,  alike  in  its  assent  to  and  in  its  dissent  from  tho 
views  o-npressed  by  Mr  Balfour,  was  calculated  to  hinder 
and,  so  far  as  it  went,  to  defeat  tho  attainment  of  tho 
Prime  Ministers  obvious  aims.  Thus,  towards  tho  close 
of  a  speech  essentially  protectionist  in  temper — for 
example,  in  its  lament  over  the  decline  of  agriculture 
under  tho  free-trade  regime — Mr  Chamberlain  associated 
himself  with  Mr  Balfour  in  repudiating  the  name  'pro- 
tectionist,' thereby  doing  what  in  him  lay  to  minimise 
the  effect  of  the  Prime  Minister's  repudiation.  Then, 
while  offering  a  cordial  welcome  to  Mr  Balfour's  proposal 
for  an  Imperial  conference — as  he  could  not  fail  to  do, 
having  made  a  somewhat  similar  proposal  himself  some 
months  earlier  —  he  took  occasion  pointedly  to  reject 
that  necessity  for  a  subsequent  popular  ratification  of 
the  results  of  the  conference  on  which  the  Prime  Minister 
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had  80  strcmglj'  insisted.  Mr  Balfour  had  troat<?d  tlill] 
ratification  aa  *a  necessary  corollary*  of  that  a^);^olutfl 
freedom  of  discussion — that  entire  abaenco  of  hampering 
preliminary  instructions  to  the  delegates — which  on  two 
ooeasuHis  he  declared  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
complicated  and  difficult  undertaking.  Therefore,  in 
striking  at  the  corollary,  Mr  Chamberlain  must  be  held 
lo  have  indicated  his  unwillingness  to  acquiesce  in  the 
condition  from  which  it  flowed.  In  other  words,  he 
wishes  that  the  voters  at  the  next  general  election,  if 
they  return  the  Unionist  party  to  power,  should  bo  taken 
as  declaring,  not  for  a  free  conference,  but  for  a  c<iri:  ' 
enoe  into  which  the  United  Kingdom  would  enter  ploa;^ 
to  a  system  of  colonial  preference  based  upon  the  taxation 
of  food.  Thus  the  net  result  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  Luton 
speech  was,  so  far  as  might  be,  to  blur  the  eiTect  of  the 
Prime  Minister'a  doelaration  against  Protection,  and  to 
put  pressure  upon  him  to  alter  the  issues  which  he  desired 
to  place  before  tlie  country  at  the  general  election. 

It  was  naturally  expected  that  Mr  Balfour  would 
avail  himself  of  the  occasion  offered  by  the  Conscr\'alivo 
gathering  at  Soutliampton  in  the  last  week  of  October 
to  clear  up  and  cniphiisise  both  those  aspects  of  his 
Edinburgh  utterance  which  it  had  thus  been  sought  to 
obscure  or  to  modify.  In  the  interval,  however,  came 
the  North  Sea  outrage  and  imminont  danger  of  war 
with  Russia,  with  the  residt  that  the  speech,  which 
otherwise  would  inevitably  have  been  largely  occupied 
by  a  consideration  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Unionist 
party,  was  devoted  entirely  to  a  treatment  of  the  acute 
international  crisis.  The  Prime  Minister's  statement  oa 
that  occasion  produced,  it  is  true,  an  impression  that 
more  had  been  obtained  from  Russia  in  the  way  of 
satisfaction  than  subsequently  appeared  to  bo  the  case. 
On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  obtained,  not,  indeed^ 
a  brilliant  diplomatic  success,  but  concessions  as  large 
as  any  one  could  have  expected  to  obtain  by  diplomatic 
means.  Nothing  short  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Russia 
to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration  at  all  would  have 
justified  a  recourse  to  violent  measures,  involving  tho^ 
colossal  calamity  of  war  between  England  and  Kussi 
with  the    probability  of  a  much    wider   conllagrati< 
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being  so,  the  incident  raay  probably  be  reckoned 
:ely  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  tho  electorate  no 
;t  impresaiou  for  or  against  the  Government. 
The  acute  phases  of  tho  Anglo-Russian  crisis  did  not 
any  means  terminate  with  the  reception  of  the  com- 
Ltion  from  the  Eussian  ambassador,  the  purport 
which  was  conveyed  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  his 
inoe  at  Southiimpton ;  for  two  or  throe  weeks  later 
■informed  persons  were  aware  that  the  danger  of  a 
je  had  by  no  means  passed  away.  It  may  therefore 
plausibly  contended  that,  if  Mr  Balfour  had  been 
Exuplating  such  an  utterance  on  the  relations  between 
(If  and  the  protectionist  wing  of  the  party  as  might 
kve  led  to  a  party  crisisi  he  was  well  advised  in  deferring 
deliverance.  It  was  none  tho  less  unfortunate,  how- 
',  that  the  proceedings  at  the  Southampton  con- 
ce  were  such  as  to  be  regarded  on  all  hands  as 
iting  to  a  considerable  victory  for  the  protectionist 
This  result  was  securod,  with  more  ingenuity 
loyalty,  by  the  passage,  on  tho  motion  of  Mr 
tplin,  of  a  resolution  ignoring  the  Prime  Minister's 
ladiation  of  Protection,  and  emphasising  an  incidental 
ice — not  in  the  main  body  of  his  speech,  but  in  a 
of  clever  attempts  to  reduce  Lord  Itosebery's 
lomic  position  to  absurdity — to  the  possible  necessity 
fiscal  action  for  the  prevention  of  dumpin  g.  A 
►rity  of  only  some  thirteen  delegates  supported  an 
lent  moved  by  a  *  free-food '  Unionist  in  favour  of 
general  approval  of  the  fiscal  declarations  contained 
the  Edinburgh  speech.  It  is  probable  that  the  vote 
iken  bore  little  relation  to  tho  actual  division  of  feeling 
itQioag  Conservatives  throughout  the  country  on  the 
Ifiical  problem ;  but  it  gave  fresh  evidence  of  the  extent 
fc»  which  the  party  organisations  had  been  captured 
V  the  tariflF-roform  section,  and  of  the  strange  notions 
«rf  party  discipline  which  prevail  in  that  body. 

The  same  lesson  was  taught  in  regard  to  those  Liberal 
tTnionist  organisations  which  liad  been  purged  of  their 
4iiU*Chaniberlain  element  by  a  correspondence  published 
itx  December  between  Mr  Ernest  Hatch,  M.P.  for  the 
Oorton  division  of  Lancashire,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
I>ord  Helbomc  as  vice-presidents  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
Council-      Mr  Hatch   called    the  attention   of    the  two 


luIniBtors  to  a  eirculur,  at  the  head  of  which  their  name* 
were  printed,  along  -vrith  that  of  Mr  Chaniberlnin.  as 
officers  of  the  council,  stating  that  it  was  proposed  to 
reorganise  and  strengthen  the  Gorton  Liberal  Unionist 
Association,  and  specifying  'closer  union  with  th<? 
Colonies  on  the  basis  of  Preferential  Tariffs'  as  a 
leading  feature  of  Liberal  Unionist  policy.  Mr  Hatch 
naturally  enquired  whether  this  statement  was  issued 
with  the  knowledge  and  assent  of  the  two  vice-presi- 
dents, who  are  also  leading  members  of  Mr  Balfour's 
Government.  It  appeared  from  the  replies  that  I^ord 
Lansdowne,  and  probably  Lord  Selborne  also,  had  not 
been  cognisant  of  the  issue  of  the  particular  circular  ia 
question  ;  but  they  both  firmly  refused  to  give  Mr  Hatch 
any  information,  beyond  what  he  might  gather  from  their 
published  speeches,  as  to  whether  they  approved  of  the 
inclusion,  within  a  formal  and  apparently  authoritative 
statement  of  Liberal  Unionist  policy,  of  a  feature  which 
Mr  Balfour  has  declared  to  be  beyond  the  limits  to  which 
he  desires  to  commit  the  Unionist  party  as  a  whole  in 
view  of  a  general  election.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  case  of  Gorton  is  otherwise 
than  representative  of  operations  being  carried  on  gener- 
ally throughout  the  country,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
new  Liberal  Unionist  Council,  for  the  dislodgment  of 
Unionist  members  of  Parliament  who  decline  to  support 
colonial  preference  at  the  next  general  election. 

These  tJiings  being  so,  two  consequences  are  natural 
and  indeed  inevitable.  In  the  first  place,  not  only  will 
the  Opposition  confidently  assert,  but  a  large  and  increae* 
ing  number  of  electors  will  believe,  that  the  policy  of  the 
Unionist  party  is  not  what  was  defined  in  Mr  Balfour's 
Edinburgh  speech,  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  good  free- 
traders as  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
but  what  is  prescribed  by  Mr  Chamberlains  supporters. 
In  the  second  place  the  free-trade  Unionist  organisationx 
will  inevitably  assume  a  more  and  more  aggressive  atti- 
tude. The  chief  of  these,  the  Unionist  Free-trade  Club, 
presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  the  flower  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  party 
and  not  a  few  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger 
Conservatives.  No  one  can  be  more  fully  alive  than  Mr 
Balfour  to  the  vast  injury  to  the  Unionist  cause,  and  to 
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thoughtful  Conservatism  generally,  which  would  result 
from  driving  these  elements  of  sober  and  reasoned  pro- 
cess into  definite  alliance  with  the  Opposition.  The 
merely  numerical  defection  would  be  far  from  inconsider- 
able, but  it  would  bear  no  proportion  at  all  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  loss  in  thought,  in  judgment,  and  in  qualities 
l^of  leadership. 

V  Already,  at  several  by-elections,  free-trade  Unionists 
have  used  their  influence  and  cast  their  votes  in  favour 
of  Liberal  candidates  in  order  to  prevent  the  return  of  a 
protectionist;  and  a  published  correspondence  between 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr  St  Loe  Strachoy  shows 
that,  while  there  may  well  be  cases  in  which  the  flscal 
soundness  of  a  lladical  candidate  would  not  avail  to 
counterbalance  other  considerations  making  him  un- 
acceptable to  a  free-trade  Unionist  voter,  it  is  certainly 
anticipated  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  fiscal  issue 
•will  be  regarded  as  decisive.  It  is  apparently  hoped  and 
intended  by  Unionist  free-traders  that,  if  they  should  feel 
constrained  to  form  a  working  alliance  with  a  party 
against  which  they  have  waged  ceaseless  war  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  in  some  cases  for  all  their  lives,  such 
an  arrangement  will  be  only  temporary,  and  they  will 
^  revert  to  the  Unionist  alliance  when  Uni<mism  is  purged 
Bof  the  protectionist  virus.  In  the  meantime  they  appear 
Hto  anticipate  that  no  serious  mischief  would  result  to  the 
^  8tate  from  the  predominance  which  they  wovUd  help  to 
gain  for  the  Liberal  party.  We  cannot  profess  to  share 
the  former  of  these  anticipations  with  any  confidence,  or 
the  latter  at  all.  The  story  of  the  Unionist  alliance  shows 
how  political  co-operation,  begun  for  a  single  object, 
tends  to  spread  over  the  whole  range  of  public  questions 
and  to  become  a  permanent  habit  only  to  be  disturbed  by 
some  such  seismic  influence  as  the  revival  of  protection- 
ieni-  On  the  other  hand,  unless — which  seems  very  impro- 
bable— the  free-trade  Unionists  should  be  returned  to 
Parliament,  after  an  election  fought  on  the  flscal  issue,  in 
such  numbers  as  to  give  them  something  like  the  balancing 
power  which  the  Liberal  Unionists  enjoyed  after  1886, 
they  could  not  count  on  being  able  to  restrain  their  alliea 
from  doing  mischief  in  the  held  of  Imperial,  Irish,  and 
purely  English  politics.  While  clinging  to  the  new  con- 
nexion which  they  had  formed  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
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ing  the  national  adoption  of  an  unsound  economic 
they  might  find  it  altogether  beyond  their  power  to 
or  restrain^  within  lines  of  reason,  justice,  and  patriotism, 
the  body  of  politicians  M'ho  carried  the  second  Home  Rule 
Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons ;  who  furnished  from 
among  their  numbers  the  virulent  and  singularly  mis- 
chievous pro-Boer  party ;  and  who  have  shown  a  more 
than  benevolent  neutrality  towards  the  essentially  an- 
archical resistance  offered  in  different  forms  in  England 
and  Wales  to  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 

No  one  c^n  suppose  that  the  prospect  of  this  co-opera- 
tion is  anything  but  uncongenial  to  the  great  majority  of 
,the  free-trade  Unionists,  even  though,  in  view  of  what 
terns  to  them  at  the  moment  an  imperative  call  of  dutj, 
they  may  endeavour  to  minimise  its  inevitable  dangers 
and  drawbacks.     No  one  can  suppose  that  the  majority 
of  them  would  not  welcome  with  deep  satisfaction  th6 
opportunity  of  maintaining  their  old  party  allegiance 
if  they  could  regard  it  as  compatible  with  the  preeervft- 
tion  of  this  country  and  the  empire  from  the  disasters 
which  they  foresee  in  the  success  of  Mr  Chamberlai^^ 
fiscal  policy.     It  rests  entirely  with  the  Prime  Minist^| 
to  determine  whether  this  opportunity  shall   be   given 
them,  and  whether,  through  the  country  at  large,  the 
Unionist  party  shall  be  delivered  from  diBintegrating  and 
paralysing  influences.     It  ia  possible  that  history  may 
not  blame  him  for  having  attempted,  during  the  past 
twenty  months,  to  hold  the  Unionist  party  together  by 
a  policy  of  consideration  for  Mr  Chamberlain.      But  thf^ 
policy  has  conspicuously  failed.     The  party  has  beco^^ 
both   deeply  divided  in   itself  and  discredited  with  the 
country.    The  one  moment  when  there  seemed  a  chance 
of  recovery  from  these  disasters  was  the  morrow  of  the 
Edinburgh   speech,   which,  as   was   said   by  one  of   the 
minority  at  Southampton,  put  fresh  heart  and  hope  into 
many  hundreds  of  those  who  had  been,  and  would  gladly 
be    again,   among    Mr    Balfour's    most    loyal   followers. 
We  have  8ho\^Ti  how  the  hopes  so  raised  were  dashed; 
and  he  has  not  since   then  taken   a  single  public  step 
to  retrieve  them.     The  severity  of   the   Anglo-Russian 
crisis  and  his  own  illness  may  be  fairly  allowed  to  account 
for  a  good  deal  of  his  silence.    But  the  time  has  now 
plainly  como  for  the  definite  reassertion  of  his  authority* 
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Within  the  past  few  weeks  two  of  his  principal  col- 
leagues — the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies — have  used  language  which  can 
only  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  reduced  to 
any  kiud  of  harmony  with  the  Edinburgh  speech  in  its 
lending  points,  Mr  Austen  Chamberlain,  while  still  in 
charge  of  the  finances  of  the  coiuitry,  has — unless  the 
condensed  report  of  a  recent  speech  did  him  grave  in- 
justice— poured  contempt  upon  both  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  Free  Trade  in  terms  hardly  distinguishable 
in  effect  from  those  habitually  employed  by  his  father. 
Mr  Lyttclton,  speaking  at  Glasgow  on  an  occasion  when 
Mr  Balfour  himself  had  been  originally  expected  to  be 
I  present,  used  language  in  regard  to  the  Imperial  confer- 
j^  ence  to  be  called  if  the  Unionists  return  to  power,  which 
|Bva8  naturally  interpreted  by  Mr  Chamberlain's  chief 
[r  ^T^atjs  in  the  London  press  as  moaning  that  a  mandate 
fi'om  the  country  for  the  calling  of  the  conference  would 
"^  accepted  as  a  declaration  in  favour  of  colonial  pre- 
ference.    That  is  the  opposite  of  what  Mr  Balfour  said. 

The  country,  therefore,  has  a  right  to   know   now 
whetlier — as  we  certainly  shall  believe  until  the  contrary 
i»i  demonstrated — the  Prime  Ministers  policy  is  that  which 
te  expounded  at  Edinburgh.     If  it  is,  it  needs  to  be  re- 
stated in  such  a  fashion  as  will  place  it  beyond   possi- 
bility of  further    misinterpretation,   whether  by   party 
or^nisations  or  by  late  or  present  colleagues.     Only  by 
80  doing  can  Mr  Balfour  prevent  the  Unionist  party  from 
'      '>emg    regarded   by  the  country  as   committed    to   the 
protectionism  which  he  has  apparently  repudiated  ;  only 
w  can  that  party  secure  any  chance  of  avoiding  disaster 
«t  the  polls.     The  safety  of  every  cause  of  importance  for 
which  Mr  Balfour  has  fought  since  he  began  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  politics  is,  in  one  degree  or  another, 
involved  in  averting  a  Unionist  d^bdcle.     In  Ireland,  the 
progress  of  the  expropriation  of  the  landlords  and  the 
t|*pread  of  the  devolution  movement  imperatively  require 
^Pliat  the  direction  of  legislation  and  administration  should 
I'emain  in  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union  is  a  matter  of  vital  principle  and,  not  at  the 
best,  one  of  possible  opportunism.    In  South  Africa  it  is 
of  prime  importance  that  the  gradual  advance  of  the  new 
colonies  towards  self-government  should  not  be  carried 
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of  tho  party  of  which  a  large 
flecdon  might  be  counted  on  &a 
attar  of  eooacience,  to   any  noisy 
by  tlfee  Boers.      In  England,  the 
It,  which   Mr   Balfoor,   to   his   great 


credit,  carried  throagh  the  House  of  Commons^  wouUl,  in 
one  of  its  most  important  a^»ects«  be  profoundly  disturbtsl 
by  the  nmmrinn  of  the  Radiral  party  to  power— and  that 
in  deference  %o  an  agitation  which  has  been  conducted 
with  an  extracHdinary  disregard  alike  for  truth  and  for 
the  first  principles  of  parliamentary  government. 

Xerer.  in  ^ict»  has  a  statesman  had  greater  call^  on 
grounds  of  patnolism«  to  exert  himself  to  rally  hin  fol- 
lowers for  the  prevention  of  a  party  catastrophe.     It  is 
true  that  in  so  doing  he  runs  the  risk  of  mutiny  on  the 
part  of  an  important  section.     The  threat  to  which  he 
unwisely  deferred,  in   allowing  the   withdrawal   of   the 
Wharton   amendment,   may   be   renewed.     But,   on    the 
one  hand«  it  seems  clear  that   Protectionism   is  xnakiog 
little  way,  and  that>  even   in  the  Midlands,  its   hold  b 
slight.     The  number  of  those  politicians,  therefore,  who 
would  be  prepared  to  stake  their  future  on  the  chance 
of    the  success  of   that    cause    must    have   appreciably 
declined.     On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  believe  that,  on 
a  full  consideration  of  the  other  great  issues  to  which 
we  have  referred,  many  of  those  who,  on  the  fiscal  ques- 
tion, are  in  accord  with  Mr  Chamberlain  would  be  pro- 
pared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  contributing  to  the 
wreck   of    the    Unionist   party.      However  that  may  be, 
the  Prime  Minister's  course  is,  in  our  judgment,  clear. 
To  drift  in  the  wake  of  Mr  Chamberlain  would  involve 
infinitely  greater  perils  to  his  own  prestige  and  to  every 
cause  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  hold  dear  than  any 
which  might  result  from  a  removal  of  all  obscurities  and 
a  resolute  reassertion  of  his  leadership  on  the  lines  which 
he  has  himself  marked  out. 


®ut  Xonbon  Cbaritied 

XCbe   (Sluarterl^    IRevfew 
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\  T  the  beginning  of  another  year,  the 
^  Proprietors  of  the  "Quarterly  Review" 
b^  to  call  the  attention  of  their  readers,  once 
more,  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  admirable 
charities  specially  advertised  in  these  pages. 

The  prejudice  which  used  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  pKDorer  classes  against  Hospitals 
(which  some  of  them  regarded  as  similar  to 
workhouses)  has  now  passed  away,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  press  for  medical  aid 
— especially  in  the  out-patient  departments — 
has  increased  and  is  increasing  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent. 

Moreover,  owing  to  the  spread  of  Scientific 
knowledge  the  cost  per  bed,  and  per  out- 
patient,  is  also  increasing  annually. 


a    THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  CHARITIES  ADVERTiSER. 

Electrical  appliances,  Bacteriology,  Radio- 
graphy, Sterilization,  and  many  other  forms  of 
applied  science  must  be  provided  for  in  every 
Hospital  which  claims  to  be  efficient.  These 
branches  of  Therapeutics,  or  most  of  them, 
were  unknown  30  years  ago,  and  the  cost  of 
them  is  very  large. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  Hospitals 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  rates,  they  virould 
probably  cost  at  least  twice  as  much  as  they 
now  do. 

Apart  from  other  motives,  therefore,  charity 
is  an  economy. 


hidex  to  Charities  subjohud  to  the  Appeal : — 


British  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Females 

Charing  Cross  Hospital 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children 

Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital 

Royal  Alfred  Aged  Merchant  Seamen's  Institution 

Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners'  Koyal  Benevolen 


Society 
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t  Zhc   (Sluarterl?  "Review 

^k       Charities  Hbvertiscr. 

^^^^  January,  1905. 

CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL,  W.C. 

I         CONVALESCENT  HOME,  LIMPSFIEID,  SURREY. 

^P  p^e0i^ent. 

H.R.H,  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE,  DUCHESS  OF  ARGYLL 

GEORGE   J.    DRUMMOND.    E«o 

Bankers. 
Drdmmond,  49  Charing  Cross;   Messrs.  Coutts.  59  Strand. 
t.  HoARB,  37  Fleet  Street,   Martin'.s  Bank,  Ld.,  68  Lombard  St. 

Beoretary^— Arthur  E.  Rbape,  Esq. 


'hh  Govekn'ors  earaestly  solicit  assistance  for  this  Hospital  and 
Invalescent  Home,  which  treats  annually  an  average  of  over 

aS^OOO    SICK    AND    INJUBBD     PATIENTS. 


*he  Hospita.1  AJid  Gonvalaafiant  Homaa  ara  dapendent 

upon  Voluntary  Contributions  to  the  amount  of 

£16,000  per  annum. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  both  for  the  Hospital 
and  the  Convalescent  Home  will  be  most  thankfully  received  by  either 
the  above-named  Barkers  :  or  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Hospital 


FORM    OF    BEQUEST. 


^^r**I  give  and  t}equeath  to  the  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  for  the  time  being, 
of  Charino  Cross  Hospital.  I-ondon,  for  the  use  of  that  Charity,  the 
sum  of  {or  all  my  lands  and  homes  known  as  ), 

free  of  Legacy  duty,  to  be  paid  as  soon  after  my  deceau  as  may  be 
possible  " 
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ODEEN  CHUEOTTE'S  LYIG-IH  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLBBONB  ROAD.  LONDON.  N.W. 

Founded  1752.     incorpormted  by  Royal  Chartar,  1605 

|3Btron— HBR   HAJBSTT    QUBBN   AIiBXANDRA. 

y US-Patron -H.fLU.    THE     PRINCESS     OF     WALES. 

PrtsiJ*nt~THX  Viscount  Portiiax.       ChAirmam-~T«ti  Eau.  or  Haxdwicki. 

TrmuvrtT—At,mMO  C.  db  Roth»child,  Esq.,  C.V.O. 


OeJBCTS    OP    THK    CHARITY. 

J.  To  jproride  an  Akyluni  foe  llie  delivery  of  Poor  Married  Woinei,   and  aJ*o  of 

Deserving  Unmairird  Women  tmUh  thtir  Jwii  ehUJ. 
z.  To  provide  skilled  Midwives  to  attoitd  poot  Married  WomMi  In  their  Ct>»fin*mentt 

at  tknr  ovn  komgM. 
3.  The  Trainins  of  Medical  PupiU,  Midwives  for  (he  Poor,  and  Monthly  Nur*e« 

Sinc^  the  foundation  of  the  Hospiul  100,000  poor  ^roinan  h&ve  been 
rellered.  Last  year  1,444  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hoipiial,  and  1,577 
were  attended  at  their  own  Homei. 

^Tf-nnmi  expencUtiire  of  the  Charity  amounts  to  nearly  £6000 :  Reliable 
Income.  £3000  only. 

An  Annual  Subwription  of  fj  J5.,  or  a  Donation  of  £^31  loi..  eiititlet  the  Con- 
triliutor  10  rRcomtn&nd  One  In-patient  and  Three  Out-patients  yearly,  and  quahfies 
for  election  as  Governor. 

Contribution*  will  be  fftAirfullv  received  by  the  Bankers.  Me»n.  Cocks.  Biddulph 
and  Co.,  43.  Cbanng  Cross.  S.W.,  or  by 

ARTHUR   WATTS.  Stif/lary. 
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"There  u  Sorrow  on  !he  StA." 

ROYAL    BENEVOLENT   SOCIETY. 

PATROS~Ht^  Majestv  the  King. 
•THE   SHIPWRECKED    MARINERS'   SOCIETY   works  on  the  fo«owIn«  prin- 
'     cipal  linca:— 

All  shipwrecked  men  are  in»tanily  cared  for  on  the  spot  and  »ent  home. 
All  widows  and  orphans  of  sallora,  &c.,  lo&t  at  sea  are  louaediately  sought  oui 
and  iQCCOured. 

pJ^lstrcased  seafarers  are  «i  once  charitably  aided. 
fMariners  and  fishermen  are  dirvctlreacourued  in  self  help,  throujeh  ibe  advantages 

SAlne<l  by  oiembership  of  the  Society,  which  Include  substantiai  benefiu  to  tbelr 
1^  pendente. 

Since  the  Society  was  founder!  in  iSjoover  Half  a-MlHlon  persons  have  bcrn  relieved 

rUHDft  art  tanMstly  APPEALED  for  by  th«  CoramltCM  of  llanki(uii«Bi. 

pTtiidftU — Tiie  Rm-.iii   Hon.  The  EAur.  Cauocam,  K.G. 

Chairman — Vice-Apmikai.  W.  F.  S    Manm. 

£Mr#Mry-C   B.  UauOK.  Esq.,  t6  Suffolk  SirMt,  Pall  Mill  East,  Loadon.  S.W. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN 

Great  Ormond  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 


ESTABLISHED    IN    1862. 


THE  FIRST  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL 
IN  THE  BRITISH   EMPIRE. 


Convalesunt Bra»ch-CROMWBl.U  HOUSE,  HIGHGATE,  N. 


PATRONS: 
THBIR    MAJBBTIBS    THB    KINO    AND    Q17BBN. 

l'u€-Pittrons : 

TSKOt  HOTAI.   HIOHNSSSKS  THS    FRIMCS   AMD    PIUKOIiSB  Or  WAXM. 
HBR     ROT&I.     HIOHHBBB     THB     DUCHBSB     OT     nWB. 
■BR    ROTAXi   HIOHKESS   THX    PRINCKB8    ORRXSTZAlf. 

i^rtiidtnt.    THE    DOTEII    OT  TXTS,   K.T. 

Trtmaurwr:    J.   T.   W.   DBACOH,   Baq. 

Ch^ipmtm :    ARTHITR  LVOAS,  Baa.      KiM-Chdirmdii :   JOHIT  mTRRAT,  Bi 


200  Beds  at  Great   Ormond   Street. 
50    Beds  at   Crom^rell   House. 


DAILY    DEFICIT,    £20. 


£1.000 


WILL  ENDOW  A  BED  FOR  EVER  IN 
MEMORr  OF  A  RELATIVE  OR  FRIEND 


New  Annual  Subscribers  are  always  urgently 
needed  to  enable  the  Committee  to  meet  the  daily 
cost  of  keeping  open  all  the  Wards. 

JAMES    McKAY, 

Acting  Sfcrftaty. 


JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY 


With  Photogravure  Dlustrations.     In  9  vols.     Demy  Svai 


HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH 
REPUBLIC.     3  vols. 

HISTORY    OF    THE     UNITED    NETHER- 
LANDS.   4  vols. 

JOHN   OF    BARNEVELD.     a  vols. 


No  omTonn   Editioa  of   Motley's  Historic&l  Works  hAS^ver  existed  in 
A,  &nd   for   tOMOj   ytan  past  the  originA' 
works  hAve  been  completelj  out  of  pnnt 


EnrUnd,  &nd   for   many    yeaxa  past  the  originAl   Library  Editiooa  o(  the 
ejuucx  ^  " 


'ill 


l)e   always    icdispeufiablc 
•  e  the  sn  cvcf?  recommcnasUon,  and  it  i^  wrIMitied 


Tbe  e^crllenl 


"  For  the   ' 

ito  remun  ihc  <• .^  - jf  a  wuik  whicb  will  be  pemuDcoi  in  ib  pabUc 

[dcnunl  and  reputation." — A//  Ma^  drutti* 


JOHN    MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE   STREET,  W. 
THE    CHEAPER    EDITION    OF 

DARWIN'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS 

Crown  Svo.,  ptmi  cloth,  2«.  Od,  net  nch. 

CHARLES  DARWIN.  His  Life  told  in  an  AutohiographicaJ 
Chipter.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Fhancis  Darwim.  With  a  PhotOi;r«vare 
Porirail. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES     ^'v  Veansiof  Natural  Selecdon- 

The  oDly  auihansrtl  and  complete  1  i  if  bixiH)of  which  the  copy- 

right doe»  nol  expire  for  scverii  yar  _ 

;THE  descent  of  man.     And  Selection  in  ReUtion  to  Sex. 

SViih  Illustrjiioni. 

I A  NATURALISTS  VOYAGE.    With  many  lUustrations. 
THE      FORMATION      OF      VEGETABLE      MOULD 

THROUGH    THb  ACTION    OF  WORMS.      With  Olffinv»uon»  on 
their  Hibits.     Wiih  IlMistmiicini. 

THE      VARIOUS      CONTRIVANCES      BY     WHICH 

ORCHIDS  ARE  FERTILISED  BY  INSECTS.    With  III^^tIa^loa*, 

^THE  EXPRESSIONS  OF  THE  EMOTIONS  IN   MAN 

AND    ANIMALS.      hditcO  by  PiuNCiS    Dakv^iw.      With  J'hoiogtaphic 
and  other  IlloiiTi.iii>tu. 

THE    VARIATION    OF     ANIMALS     AND     PLANTS 

UNDER    DOMESTICATION.      With   UJwUationf.      3  vols.      Ut^c 
etownftro.^  ^.  net. 

JOHN    MURRAY,    ALBEMARLE    STREET,    W. 


C30NTENT8  OF  Na  4C2 


L  William  stubba,  Churchmuo  uad  Hwujruvt» 

II.  Horace  Walpole  and  WilUam  Cowpar.    By 
Kowlatid  E.  Ppoihero        -        -        -        - 

nL  Proiit-shariiig  and  CopartuWBhip 

IV.  The  Making  of  the  United  States 

V.  Poultry-keeping  as  a  Budiness.    By  *  Home- 
Countiee'   .... 

VL  The  Tudors  and  tha  Navy 

TIL  Canon  Ainger.     By  Edith  Sichel  -  ] 

YIIL  The  Direction  and  Method  of  Education 

IX.  Matthew    Arnold.      By    the    President    of 

Magdalen 

X.  Tarifb  and  National  Well-betn^ 
XJ.  The  War  in  the  Far  East.     {With  Map) 
XIL  The  Prime  Minister's  Duty 

WT  The  QoASrsaLT  Rsvivir  u  pubUahed  on  or  abovi  tho  16Uk 
JttiMJjy.  Apriii  Jul/,  «ad  Ootobw. 


GENEHAL  DOiEX  TO  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIE 


No8.  861-^62,  formiug  Volume  CLXXXI., 
and  coniaitiing  a  General  Index  to  tlie  voluines 
from  CLXL  to  CLXXX.  of  the  Quartkri.v 
RiiViEW,  are  Now  Ready. 


BoUn*  ai  Ito  Hww  Xu%  Ifm:  Q&m  u  ft«o»tuj  «Im*  au««w. 


LONDON: 

JOim  MTRKAY.  ALBEMABLE  STREET. 

f.fititATPm  QAUUNANI.  2H.  BUV  DK  OITuU. 
TOHK:  liBONABD  SGOTT  PtTBLlCATlON   lOMFAMY. 

Prux  Six  SkaiinQt. 


<?ASSURANCE  <^ 


INCORPORATED    A.D.    1720. 


m 

OOVERMOR. 

^^                                   am  J^VILK    LUBBOCK,  K.C.MO. 

1 

•U»«OVeiCMOII.                                            OKPUTV-OOVBIIMOIL 

c.»8ErM0UB  uut;.\'rKU..  ^^.                   m  a.  mf.o-^\^ 

1... 

DiRCOTona. 

1 

r-  "  '  '  ord  Aadlngtott. 

Sir"'"" ^- -n.UajC.Jil.r.  ,    ll.'>*   ■ ' 

c. T                                '  a; 

C.  I.                         i-.M-P,            w 
8ir  1                      ■    '■lift.        in   ; 
T.  y                                               S.  I: 

O.  I                                                  1    V.  1) 

1 

STrAUrod  Dent.  ICO.  M.O. 

FIRE.     LIFE*     SEA.     ANNUITIES.     ACCIDENTS. 

BURGLARY.  EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY. 

FIDELITY    GUARANTEE. 


FIRE. 

laMirance  rrARinS  mgmlntt  La«i  or 
DaauiC«  by  Plre.  on  Property  of  alniost 
■  very  ilM«rlptlQn,  «t  Moderate  l<a(e«. 


UFB. 

Inaurancts     ffra'lMt     C4vcri«£ 
■rIsInK     from     every     coaliA^ncy 
Human   Ltfe. 


ANNUITIES. 

Spedal  Trrma  («  Aniinltaiita  wNcn  HMirk  U  InpKlrcd. 


TIM  Carp«nitloo  li  prepared  u  act  a»— 

EXECUTOR    OF    WILLS. 
TRUSTEE    OF    WILLS    AND    SETTLEMENTS, 


The  KTuit  reputation  enjoyed  by  th«  Corporation  for  nearly  200  yeart 
leads   the  Director*  to  think  thnt  public  confidence  will  be  esctended 

to  this  new  departure. 


PvRda  In  liaad  ancaad  rfSfisS&OyOOOi 


Pr»jpcctB9  afid  all  InfMtnatloo  m»y   be 
obtalnMl  on  appllcallon  lu  Ihe  S«rclAr>— 

Head  Office- ROYAL    EXCHANGE,    LONDON,    B.C. 
West  Ead  0///ce— 39,    PALL  MALL,    S.W. 


QUARTERLY 

LITERARY    ADVERTISER 


LONDON,    APRIL,    1905. 


ACMILLAN  &  CO;S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


roiAMt:  ill. 

H  istory    of    Modern    Enj^land.      By    Herbert 

[^  -  Id  Kivc  Vo]umi'j».    Vuliimc  IlL    From  i1k-  Ui;itli  ol  Lord  riilraerston  lo 
• .'  1  -^'ty    Hvo.    fU.  «J.  m?i.  .    . 

-The  RuK-^cn-OlurlRtonc  Miuis'try— Tlic  E*lu«titlon  of   the  Oonswrvativo 

-h  Ohnrfh— Parllofl  In  the  Cliurv'b  of  Kni!lnu<l— The  Climax  of  Liborallfim— 

'  iilhu-nt— Arrny  Rcforni— The  RfllU-iiioni    with  AniiTloa— Ttic  C-on- 

Vtu-  I.tht-nil  Huriiujjri:'— TluHtlii^ry  jiii:i  |jit»ratiin'— The  Minii^tr^r  of  nil 

lutellcL'ioal  unii  So;;irtl  Prayross.  . 

PRBriOVShT    VVBLISHED, 

Life,    Letters,   and   Literary   Remains  of  J,    H. 

Shorthouse.    Edited  hy  Hhi  Wife.    In  Two  Volutuos.    lllu-vtialel.    KstrurCrown 
H^O.     17-  uot.     .  \  ...  llir.itihj. 

MLLVHTKATKD    POVKBT    Ct^ASHlCS.     XEW    rOLVME, 

Kool4f:ip  8vo.    Cloth,  L'*.^t;t :  IwilhiT.  S-f.  m-l. 

John   Inglesant.     I5y  J.  Henry  Shouthouse. 

The  Life  of  St.  Patrick  and  his  Place  in  History. 

«v  J.  Ft  hCllY.  M.  \  .  ilnn.  Litt.l)..  Hoti,  LL  I),    ll.-jiiir.    I'r-.f,  -snr  of  .Mnpl.Tii  HisUiry, 
CJlij'briiljL'i.^  riiisi'mlty.    Hvo. 

[e     Autobiography    of     Andrew     D.     White, 

fori!-  i  Si.tUf*  "AmUn'-ador  at  UerUii  and  St.  IVtL-iB'inrjf.  First  I^ri'sklcnt  ot 

r..;  :  iiy.  .tc,  .V,'.    WiUiTlioioin'iivnrr  PortiMilf.    In  Two  Volume.-*.    Mvo. 

riiB  ,fii,oHt:  LiBit.ticr.    SBtr  volume. 

'he  Diary  of  Samuel    Pepys.     With  Introduction 

JihJ   Not.  -  liy  tl.  (iUKiaiUV  ^MITH-     Clow  11  ■'•  i',. .'',  ^'-i. 

tcyoLisH  Jii?.v  <#r  hKTTKtts.    y'Exy  skhibh, 

f'roun  Mio     Uili  tnp»i.-  Klttl  Ikj- 'ks.    IN.  tint  fUcU. 

Edward  Fitzgerald.     By  A.  0.  Benson.     CVowd  8vo. 
:tures    and    Essays'.  -    By  the    late  Rev.   Alfred 

vrNi:»:ff.  M.A  .'  D.D„' 3I:LHtrr  of  ihf  Toniplt'  unil    Canon    Iti^ild^-ntiary  of  Itriatol. 
Ill    r-a*t'  Volarao=.    Crown  .Hvo. 

'he ^lfti*e  History  of  .British    Flowering  Plants. 

Wr  *t«»  Kt,  Hi>iL  Lord  Aveuubt,  VJO.,  D.CX,  Ac    miiKtraiod.     Sva 

hptia  Arist6phanrca.     Vol.  TIT.    A  Chapter  iu  the 

Hiilr.r>-   r.r  Ann-.tiUu.u.    By  li  v.  W.G.  IiUTlu:i£F'tUn,  LL.D,.  formerly  Headnnuttor 
<jf  We-siniin^UT.    ^■•>. 


.MAC.1I[LLA'N'4:C0..  LiMn-KD,  LOXDON. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Compatriots'    Club    Lectures.       E<litcd   l>y  L.| 

.Max^'E,  KditoTuf  ilu*  yii/i'.ithil  liiniit.    ovo.  ' 

CoNTKNTS— Tlie  PiimMplosi»f  Conatruotive  RoonoinlL-s  osaptilivxl  to  tbe  Malntt^tuit 
or  Kmpire.  hy  J.  U  (iABVIX— Tiirlff  H^form  und  Xatioiml  Dclenre,  hy  H.  W.  Vi'ii.'»« 
ADthnr  of  Itttni*ln<iH  in  Aitum  ~  Imiit'i-iiil  I'rpfortjnL'L''  and  Ibe  C014I  ol  Food,  hy  Sir  ViNVH 
CAU.LARU— Thy  KvulntJOD  of  Kmilro.  by  Sir  JoUN  (.VkkbvmN.  Kx-I^rifmuT  of  S01 
Au«truliji— Th«  Proper  Dislributiou  uf  Populu-tion  u(  thi-  Kiiipirc,  by  il.  .\.  Uvrxy\ 
PoliriiMil  Economy  and  tin*  Tiiriff  Prohleni,  by  Prufe^nor  W.  J.  Arhlrv— Tttriff  Itel 
and  roliiu-al  MoruUty,  by  Dr.  W.  CUXNIKGBAil— Colonial  I»rcforenoc  in  (be  P 
J.  \V.  Uii.i>. 

Principles  of    Economics.      By   the   late   Profei 

W.  STAXLBT  Jkvons.    Rdited.  with  additionnl  miiUtT,  by  Uen'bt  Hiqos, 
Ktlitorof  Tftf  Et'i.inoHiif  Jiturn4ii.    Svo. 

UASItBOOiCS  OV  AtUtt  KOLOOT  .9 \ It    t STIQVMTrES,     XEtT  rOKCJ 

A   Grammar  of   Greek  Art.     By  Percy  Gardn^ 

I.itl.D,.  Liiii'oln  Profi-N-iur  of  CliiWMienl   An.-li»oloKT   In  tho  Uslvorvtty  Ot  Oxffl 

With  Iltu.*lritliimN.    Exltn  Crown  Svo. 

Lectures   on    Roman    Private    Law.      By  R.  ^ 

Li:A<iK,  U.C  I..    Cr-nvii  k^u. 


Law  and  Public  Opinion  in  England.     B\ 

rtlt'EV,  M.A..  H.t'-L.,  A*'..  ViiiiTijn  Profrflwor  of  Kncli-th   Lhw,  Ftdlow 


iy  A.  i 

of  AU  So4 


Stonehenge :    Astronomically  Considered.     Bj 

Sir  Norman  Lcckyeb.  C.B..  F.R.S.    Medium  8va  1 

Philosophical  Studies.     By  I).  0.  Ritchie.     EditJ 


\<v  I'rui 


I!.  Lama, 


Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant,  and  othei 

Lectures  and  Essays.    By  Hbxrv  sidgwuk.   bvo. 


CoNTKNTS.— 1.  Tliu  Philo-.oj.hy  at  Kanl  J!2  Le.'turi'9>— 2.  The  Philowjphy  ot  (ir«B 
I^'^'iurt'fli— ;i  A  Dinlopiic  on  Time  und  Common  8en*o — *.  Tlic  Pbilowiphy  of  C<tnudoi 
Scntio— .'».    Critrrln  of  Trulh  mid  ErrtT— ft.    Tbi-  Soibtrti-*. 


KKtf  .4  Mi  ifF.\ISEt>  EUtTIOS. 


\ 


A  Treatise  on  Chemistry.     By   Sir  IL  E.  Koscofi 

F.Rfi..andC.  Bciloui.KMMKH,  F.IIS.    Vol.  T.    The  Non-lIctiii:ii;  Elemfiur*.  Bei 
by  Dr.  H.  O.  Oolm.\N  .lud  Dr.  A.  llAltDKX.    «vo. 


VKir  .f.V/>  ltE%'ISi:Ji  KDITIOX. 

A  Handbook  of  Metallurgy.      By  Cahi.  Schn-^bi 

TniDsluttyl  and  EdltiMl  by  IT.  LouiM.    inustml«d.    Kew  Edition.    Two  Yohii 
Medlnm  ttvo. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


[The    Statesman's    Year  -  Book. 


Statistical    and 


Him-rr-al  AdduiiI  '.(  tlu*  Staii-c  of  Un-  WuiM.  for  tin-  Tour  liO'.".    KfHifU  by  J.  S*OTT 
ti.U.Tit.  ii.t>.     With  Mniwt,    Crowu  »vo.,  lu..  (i./.  nt-t. 

.vffir  roLVMK  Of  Kas.ivH  /rr  «/«  AHruiitAr.u  hkikie. 

Landscape    in   History  and   other    Essays.     By 

-r  M  -  I   11;  '  I  [M.riKIK,  D.r.l...  r.U.S.     Mv.i,.,\..  M  n.*T. 

"A  lU'W  book  troni   '^ir  An-htliild  <"li;iltlf  i*^  uIwhv!-  wi^K-oiuf. 

■n  of  Hoicno'  wImi  [liiwit-i*  linu(itU!itton  iiml  »  iiU':i^4iiu  Ilti'TrtTV 

I  1.  '1  of   Brltihh  CJ(y»loift-.I'',  111*  if  yet   nhio  to  (Uwour«<'  n|J«n    hf» 

Uiuvuij  •ut-K^i  lu  itucli  a.  wny  iu«  trt  lnti>n*i>t  Ihe  gi-L-aUtr*  pabliu  wblcb  knows  uctbloe  of 

ncki  uul  famld.  ...  A  debtfbtful  tnok." 

MEcoyD  F.niTtoy   .v/>ii'   ttFAnr. 

Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 

)  ^urEL  Dill,  M.A..  Authui 

irtlitm  Kninifi.'."     Hyo„  l."i*.  nt»l. 


Bj'  ^ui  EL  Dill,  M.A..  Author  of  'Komao  txK'iety  in  the  lost  C't?ntnT^'  o(   Ibe 
Wrtiitrn  Kninii 

u-  ,1    '  t  r/^^^■_*•1^^■  i«^ork  U  as  thorotiph  imd  poIW  ii«  rcndow  wotiM  expect 


iI>uniOD  volume.  .  .  .  Wo  Aom  the  volunu'  vn\\\  the  Bcnw  Ihflt  we 

■  to  a  man  of  irri-'at  lL>nrtiin^.  but  oiual  powi-r  und  iudf^munt." 

mSSlCAL    LIHRARW     ^KW     VOhCVK. 

The  Myths  of   Plato.     Trau.slated,  with  lutroductoiy 

jjiil  other  0>i»iTVTiiiuijii.  by  J.  A.  BniW.VRT.  M.A^  Student  iidkI  Tutor  of  Ctincit  ChuT'.'h 
imlWhiu*'*  lYtift-Jwor  of  Moriu  rhilosophy  in  the  Univuntity  of  Oxford.    Hvo.Hn  not. 
(THES MM.— "The  ttnci<!  oonthbutiou  to  the  knowlodgo  of  Plttlos  tbont'ht  v,UW-h 
b»b«Dnmde  in  ihit  counin'  ot  laio  yetin*." 

The  British    Army   (1783 -1802).       Four   Lectures 

DrluiTcd  til  thi'  SliilT  < 'oHfifi-' ami  Cavaln*  S«>hnn|.     Ity  Ihf  lion.  J.  W.  KoltTESC-t'K, 
imhorof  "  A  ilisiory  nl  rhi-  BriiiMh  Artiiv.^      With  Mipii,    Mvo.,  ^■r,  <>./,  net. 

«r   TUE    hATR    L.iFCAino    HKAftX, 

Japan:   An    Att<?nipt  at    Interprctatiou.      Extra   crown 

^      .'ilT  1..1,  'V  ftf.  net. 

I/'//.— "Those  who  wifh  in  understand  twmcthlne  of  the  JnitancM 
M*  Family,  uiid  Ibc  dcv  cloinni-ni  ol  the  JjiimneKe  *tnte  into  whiit  it  Iti 

■  Mr,  HtMt-ii  ^  tfiiiiirkablt'  Uiok." 


MACMILLAN'S    NEW    NOVELS. 

Crown  Hvo..  tu.  cittLb. 

MAL'klCE    HEWLETT— 

Fond    Adventures.      Xalea  of  the  Youth  of  the  WorM. 

GERTRUDE    ATHRRTON— 

The  Bell  in  the  Fog»  and  Other  Stories. 
AT.  sHEPPAkD    The  Red  Cravat, 

Cl(>ft£_-^  Clever  t^nd  BUmotivr  tmok."     |     hAILY  filriPItiC.—"  A  vjitrlteJ  nUiry. 
ZU //, V  M.til.-*  The  lul*-  i-*n  hv  Uiishiy  luuiiucndnd," 

ytnr  .t\n  ftiRArr.R  tc/tirrow 

Christian  Character.      Bein-<  st>me  Lectures  on  tlic 

'        ■  -  of   Chni-iian   Kdihc      Uy  J.  R.  lu.lx<;wuKTll.  M-^..  P.P..  .\uihor  of 
'  ■  '  'iiilltvi:  [liiinciu  and  Divino,*' "' lit'iison  imii  Itrv<*lr*tion."  Ao.    Crown  fivo.,  fU. 

sKtnMt  iMi'ttF.ssliiy  yoif  kkaot. 

The  Diary  of  a  Church-Goer.    Urown  8vo.,  gilt  top, 


MACMILLAN   &   CO.,  Limitkd.  LONDON. 
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QUAUTEKLY  UTEItAHY  ADVERTISER. 


MACMILLAN   &   CO.'S    NEW    BO 

Memorials  of  Edward  Burne-Jones*    ^T 

Wilh  41    riiot<»trr.iviirf*  ami  otlii-r  IlltiKl  nition.x.      In  Two  VolomcA.     i 

(lit  Uand-miulo  I\ipci-,  3*^.  nvU  ^^ 


roLVME  r 


XKABLr  BKADT, 


Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay 

1840)1  ii»  Kdili'd  hy  her  Np1.-<v  rHAKLOTTE  lUFiRBTT.  With  I'tfUv 
liy  AUSTIN  DousoN.  Wttli  PlioioifniYnro  rorlntttf  iind  oHut  Sker.  1 
Voluniett.  8vo.  Vol.  I..  ITTt*  to  Juuo.  ITBI.  Vnl.  H.,  1:j<M7«V*  VoL  1 
17rt(*-Jum'.  ITtW.  VnLIV.,  July.  ITSH-July.  ITM.  VoL  V..  July,  171*1,  10 
tu>.  lU.  net  (?Aoh. 

William    Rathbone.      A  Memoir.      By  Ele- 

irvTii  (!om:.    With  I'turi raits.    Kxim  Crown  8vo.,  7*.  W.  net. 

TWELVE  KXGLIMH  STATES.VEX,    COSCLVMilSa    I'OLVl 

Chatham.    By  Frederic  Harrison.  C^own  8vo. 

KSfiLJsii  MKy  or  ZETTEas,   yt:w  hkrie%\ 

Crown  Hro,.  pill  tojw.  fl»t  bju-ki).  2a.  hpI  earb. 

Sydney  Smith.     By  Georue  W.  K  Russei 
Thomas  Moore.     By  Stei^hen  Gwynx. 

Shalcespearean    Tra8:edy-     Lectures  on    "H 

■  utlu'liii.'  Kini:  Leiir. "  ami  "  Miu-UmIi."  By  rrolufffor  A.  V.  BRAD! 
Lilt.D.    »vo..  Iiw,  iKt. 

An  Angler's  Hours.     By  H.  T.  Shkrinoham,  , 

K(lit«»r  tii  "  Ttir  liL-ld."     KxiTii  crowu  Myn.,  lU,  net. 

VuCSrV  i;ESTI.KMAS.-"\   l-i.nk   whioh  all  «*hrrmeo— .inil  rtubcrwomri 
Willi  deliulu  boe«n^».'  of  lu  briirhtnc*^!)  »nd  power  of  oltMrviiUou  and  plfAjumt  1 

iiHisntATH  Ayn  htwayn  hkeie9,   sew  volvmb, 

Derbyshire.     By  J.  B.  Fibth.     Wirli  Illnstrati 

Xf.li.v  Ckuiisen.    Extni  ltowh  «vo,  pllt  lop.  <U. 

The    Logic  of    Human   Character.     By  C 

J.  WillTBY.  IJ.A..  ai.l)„  CunUib.    Cruwn  Hvo.  3«.  fiJ.  nut.  ^B 

Principles  &  Methods  of  Industrial  Peaa 

A.  (.'.  ri'.;.ir.  M.A.,  I'.S.S,.  Filiow  uf  tliu  It'.jyiil    K^-onomlc  Raoit'iy.     C 

:U    ilii.    net. 

Electro  Magnetic  Theory  of  Light.     By^ 

KilKIlSON  Unmv,  I'li.D.    Va.r\.  1.    Kvo.,  J2h.  net. 


A   Manual   of   Quaternions.     By   Orarles 

JoLV,  M.A.,  D.^..'.,  F.lO.,  Si'L'.  U.I.A.    n-. » ,  iiu.  net. 


i 


MACMILLAN    &    CO.,    Limited,    LONDO 


A  Ca'S  UST. 


THE 


or  THE  COMFEDERACY. 


n    jy^:r7 


TfiE 


T4CT1CS    APPLIED   TD    SCHEMES^    VM 


IKTERNATIOKAL  LAW:  A  Trtatxsc    Br  I. 
1 


SOUTH  AFRICA    A 


at  Currcm  Coodkioas 


ICEO?  "  "HR:  AnotbcrAimaltoladactiMfrQmttie 


THE  TRIBAL  SYSTEM  IN  WALES:  brinjr  Part  of  M 

i-  IaS. 

GREGORY    THE    GREAT:     His    Place   in    History  md 
*i .-.  '  .  •>*». 

,    HANDBOOK  OF  HOMERIC  STUDY,    lu  IIknu    iuv.w.vt, 

I  flj.  MJU  Sew  Coiled*,  Oxfvrd;  FrUowoftl     l:    .  .    t  tiK^rrtlr  oflrvUml;  IVi^vmw 

I  af  Gnaekal  Cutmrtlj  Odlm.  PtiNiTi.    Miii:  .1  I'l-^-a.    t>nwn  Avo..  ita.  net, 

LONGMANS,  GREEK,  Jc  CO.,  39,  P»t«riioetpr  Row,  Loudoa,  K.a  ; 
"Sew  York,  and  RombA/, 


QUARTERLY  L[TEBABY  ADVEHTI8EB. 


IM 


MESSRS.  LOWCMANS  &  CO/S  LIS'i, 

ADVENTURES  AMONG  BOOKS 


By    ANDREW     LANG. 


1 


Wfib  PhotOBMVure  Porlr.iit  iiftcr  Sir.  W.  R  Uu   lUOXD,  U.X     Crown  Svo^  rtt  61 

(-•OSTKNTS.— Ativonturos   iimun?   liook*— Recrtllection-;  of   r-tT>-.'rt    T-ini-  Sr^-.-jiu 
RnhV  KrliMiI-OhviT  Wi-mi.-!!  Holm*'*— Mr.  MorrUs  !  i 

Scolli-h  Uoiniin.-ij*t  of  lK:i)-T!i,.  L'onU'H^ton*'  ^^i  Sum' 
Hftwtl»orri<'— T>ir  I'nnidi'-etjf  I'opis— l*nri-*nn(l  Hi*lnn— ) 
Story-ti'Ihiifr— Thi'SniM-nwitumlinKk-tion— AnoldSi'Otclil'sycliiwiilUi.iLaj.licr— TlicBei] 

"  Mr.  LftTia  nt  hie  hpM." — />ii7|/  fintfthu'. 

"Tlie  hoM  of  the  conlcnt*  of  this  cxeclleDt  volum?  wc  have  left  tiU  last.  Ii  »>  Ua 
whlfh  pivcH  lr«  QAme  lo  thi?  tiile-pivuc  *  Advent ur^*  iiniong  BckiIc*.*  Into  hi*  Ittenr 
hiognijtTiy  Mr.  Lnnt;  Inw  imt  1H«  cli-vert'sr  work." — Evrnin  i  St.tittbifil. 

JOHN      KNOX     AND      THE      REFORMATION.     B 

-^NiiREW  Laxg.    Witli  ■.'  I*liai'j^avuro  PUitt-M  and  oilier  lllu-inil-.nn;^    Hvo   liu  rtj  m 

{In  t!u  f>rr< 


THE    ARCHITECTS    LIBRARY. 

Edited  liyF.  M.  SijtI'SuN,  F  R.I.n.A-.  PrriiV-^horof  AnhiU'-turi*.  l'nUL<r<iitj*Co1]«seLLaa4oi 

Thr  altnof  tfit!  pr<tmot*fit  tt/'thiMiu:rirH  will  t»:  to  lunKr  it n comfildr  itiM/ti  nf  rr/trtHeefyr tfrhtkn 
■111(1  (I  thornwifili/  pi-ticUciit  hit/idhthik  t'iir  atmlrtitji, 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

\W  V.  M   SiMf-oN,  F.U.I  11  \.     VVHh  rminiTnTif  Ulu-'triitii-'n*.     .'i  voI.v     Mi-iliiirn  ^^•.> 

[Vut.  J.  Ill  l\r  ;t/i'4. 

BUILDING      CONSTRUCTION.       By    Bebesfoho    Pm 

KFLLBA.,  ProreMor  o(  Arvhitecitirp,  Ko^l  iJoUeg«  of  Art,  Sontb  KoiuUigU>a, oo 

ut  tiers.  {In  pftpar«ttM, 

TWO    ARGONAUTS    IN    SPAIN.    By  Jeuomk  Kabt.    N> 

KOitlDTi,     ^^'IHl  5  i  Full-i'tLSC  IlluatrAttooa.     Lurgt^"  rrown  Hro.    m.  not. 


MISS     BADSWORTH,    M.F.H. 

By    EYRE     HUSSEY. 

"With  Six  lllu*lr:iUun«  liy  O.  D.  AltMOl'lC    Crown  ^vo..  ««. 

"Hisfl  Bjvdflworlhls  indi'wla  mostummblp  person,  bnl  horiiifciv  Mi"T-ivinUl?rl.ii 
lf>  ono  of  tht>  Rwi>«*to!it  ht-'roincf*  whofif  iu\|UJiintRiuclht' inipjr. 
the  opportuuily  of  makinir.    Hen'  if  n  pi.'rft-cily  ikuv,  l-oui; 
Klmidi^  (!-■*  il  cnii   bo  loiiilc,  mid.  j.'r;itiiiin{  ih«  u.'t-'fiilrk'iiv    . 
nuUiFitl ;  yi't  60  t'liivcrly  mntintred  thut  you  ore  intprenUwl  in  it  f i nru  ^imi  io  tlnisli. 

—  I  he.  Uittut  tit  Bifik  XS'tirmM  \t  /V« 

RICE    PAPERS  :    Stories  and  Sketches  of  Life  in  Chini 

Uy  II.  L.  Ni«iti(is.    Cr-iwn  f^vo..  <i-. 
"Mr.  Norn*.'.i  'Ilioij   I'ajMT*''   imii-ffH  .til   ili.-  deli*  ai.'  iitirilmtiy  which   pruitrrly  mJ 
ruatHx-riiiif  ri.'-|iiip(»r»»hnald  hiivt*.    Tlvjy  nrw  hb  hpht  iw  fwithom.  .  .  .  HoM  ui>  lo  tt 
MKlil,  cmii    Tupyr'  di8c-lo!H-'tf  tl.H  warermark— A  Chinaintin  very  wittily  preieuuxl 

— jitlftfi 

HAY  FEVER.    By  AValtek  Hkhrirs  Pollock  and  Guy  C.  Polloci 

L'rouu  ^vo„  ;u.  Il«/, 
***  t'iiHHlyn/  '9  i'»ficrrm-ii  wiik  fhr  'KlrrHturta  i>f  »  much  ttwl  juntlt/  rftix^M  ttwkhtvki 
#jI     j";.  "".      ""  """  *'"'J"*"  •)<""""  (i^i»  thmf>icMrtlutf*juf$,'ilUftf>irtiiiyfrtrT;  htft  wttant-' 
tnr  Authurx  hxtv,.  ,umrtl  nftr  lit  aniu»fU4iUi  t/utii  ,it  tclcntifiiihitururu. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  go7s  list. 

TflE  HISTORIC  MARTYRS  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  MASON,  D,0., 

Master  of  Pembroke  College.  Cambridge.    8vo.,  10«.  Ci.  aet. 

•«•   Thts  bttok  WHJii^tH  of  a  colUHion  of  ttuthcrtiic  Acts  of  the  yinriym  of  the 

'     'ir»v  cfnturlcB,     The  Author*s  object  /la*  b^en  to  tell  //u*  atone*  in  a  pi  .in  and 

•\irti  manner,  tvitk  only  »uch   exflanatiom   and  illuxiratwnj*  tut   the 

■ider  rtuti/  nquirv.     For  tf if  first  tittw  in  Enffliith  arc  given  lo^ti' titer  such 

.■■-.  .'/  St,  I'olycarp  <ii\d  tlu  Martyrs  of  T,yoHs,  of  St.  I'ri-jictuii  and  St. 

(  .      i';     /  ''  '   Mttrtyi*  of  Valrsiinfi  under  Diocletian,  with  the  Ifss  known  stories 

!  xniii*.  or  MonUiMus^  of  James  and  iiariant  and  of  many  others  whose  names 

~c  to  Iff  revered. 

Cbc  (Jyfcrb  Xibrar?  of  ipractical  Cbcoloij\>. 

TWO    NKW    VOI.UMKS. 

CHURCH    WORK.      15y  tlio   Rev.  Bkrvaud  Keyxolds,  M.A., 

[*rr>ici)iUrv  "i"  St    Puiil'ii.     Cr«mn  Kv»i..  Tid. 

CHURCH    AND   STATE    IN    ENGLAND.      By  tbt-   Rev. 

W.  II   Abrauam,  O.U.,  Viear  of  St   AiigustiocV,  Hull.     Crown  8vo.,  im. 

MINISTERS  OF  THE  WORD  AND   SACRAMENTS. 

Lfi'tuf'"-  .'11  J'ii-tti'riil  TiH''>l"gy.  il'.'IiviT''il  ill  Kiiitr'>  *  "Ilf'tf''.  1,'nnitin,  I-ciit  'I'rrtn, 
I'JtH.  By  the  Veil.  S  M.  Tayi.ok,  M.A..  An-hilt'ii'"un  nf  Soutliwurk,  Canon  uuJ 
Piy^nlor  of  St.  Saviour's  CoUi^giiite  Charch,  aiui  Kxuiiiiriinp  Chnplitin  to  the 
Bi-^IiMp  (if  RiNiit^trr.     Cmwh  Svo..  Is.  tid.  not. 

GAUDIUM    CRUCIS:   AlLHliLwtiunH  on  the  Passion  and  the  S-ven 

La^l  Words  of  Our  Lurd.  By  the  Rev.  Waltkk  LowaiE,  M.A.,  Eimnanuel 
(.fauTch.  Ristou,  11. S.     Crt»wn  Hvn..  :f«.  net. 

THE  GRACE  OF  SACRAMENTS,  hcinj:  TreatisDR  on  Hiiptism 

iiid  \\ic  Kiichiri-.t.  By  Ai.Lwwr.y.  \\y*>\  {ll'6l'lf^^\).  E<litod.  with  a  Preface, 
I'v  Wrn.iAM  TIalhtmVlic  Maclagan,  II.I)..  Archbishop  of  York.  Crowa  8vo., 
ilji  uel. 

MY  COMMUNION  :    Twcntj*-six  AtldressoH  in  Prepftnition   for 

IIi>!t  C^>Miimiiiii'ii.  By  Mir  Author  of  "Prrn'iKirutin."  with  Prefuee  hy  tlie  Rev. 
'i  <  uNORfcvE.  S  S..T.K.     t  r-vvn  Svn..  '2ii.  Gf.  act. 

IN  WATCHINGS   OFTEN,     A(ldicsst.s  to  Nurrfes  and  otliere. 

By  ihc  Rpv.  E.  E.  Uouies  H"'ri"rjry  Cunun  of  Clirist  Churrh,  Oxford.  Wiih  a 
Frrtuti'*|iiccr1.Pcrujiino's"Crnrifixi"n  ").     Crovni  Hvo.,  sewed,  *J.s  Orf. :  rioth,  Hi.  6c/. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  CATHOLIC,     ^'iy  the  lliirht  Rev.  CirAiiLKS 

<■.  GnArTuX,  S.  11),,  Mit-liMp  .if  l''.,'n'J  du  Lao.     Cn'vvn  8vo.,  C>a.  net. 

V  "^'^^  Author's  purfK'Bc  in  this  liwk  is  to  offer  xome  help  to  any  tvhv^  as  they 
^ticiih  to  believe  but  cannot ;  or,  believing  in  God  and  Chn^tianity,  are  firr  any 
*«ttif  m  doubt  as  to  their  duty  re.vinrcting  church  membership.  The  aim  of  the 
^\im  i»,  tlirn,  to  brinij  ChriHt  to  men  and  men  into  the  church  ;  and  to  instruct 
'^■w  Ml  ils  CfithoHv,  but  anli-n^nnun  /'0.sifi.>;i. 

MORAL  DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

^^l^^^  LeL-turtT  delivered  during  henU  iyil4,  in  Wehtmtnster  AMh'v.  By  11. 
ilM>Li;v  Hensos*.  B.D..  Ciinnn  <'f  Westminster  and  Rertor  of  St.  Miirgaret^ 
Wf>tmiD&ter,  sumelinie  Fellow  uf  All  Souls  Cttllejje,  0.\furd.     Cruv.n  Hvlk,  T's.  net. 

*^X(iMAXS.  CREEN,  *"k  CO.,  ay,  Pftteraosttr  Row,  London,  E.C, 
New  York  and  Bombay. 
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AND  AT  THE 
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Embraces  all  the  mo^t  Impurtant  Books,  Biographies  an 
Memoirs,  Travel  and  Sport,  Hi5tory,  Theolog^y,  Science  a 
Sociolojfy,  Natural  History,  Literature  and  Art,  Poetry  an 
Essays.Topography,  Fiction,  Reviews,  and  Miscellaneous  Works 

NEWEST  AND  BEST  BOOKS  ADDED  AS  PUBLISHED. 

Over  800  Branches  to  which  Subscribers  may  be  tran^ferrcdi 
and  bookii  forwarded  to  their  orders,  carriage  free. 

TERMS  AND  PARTICULARS  ON  APPUCATIOS, 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS  &  VALUABLE 
NEW    REMAINDERS    offered    at    GREATLY 
REDUCED    PRICES.  J 

Many  Thousands  of  Volumes  of  important  Works  in  all 
branches  of  General  Literature,  suitable  for  Studenl5. 
Institutions,  Libraries.  Presents,  &c.,  Carriage  Free  to  any 
of  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 

MONTHLY  CATALOGUE  {150 Pages)  FREE  ON  APPLICAim 


HEAD   OFFICE:— 


186,  5TRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


.]  QUARTErtLY   LlTKltARY   ADVEUTISER. 


Iessrs.  BELL'S  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Catalogues  sent  post  free  on  appUcaiion, 

Iti  '■  Vol*.,  'ilx.  ru't  fin-Ii  :  or  in  li:iir-iiiorn.-.-o.  'SU.  tW.  th-i  i-  oIt. 

ran*s    Dictionary  of  Painters   and    Engravers.     A  NEW 

HJITKjN.  UKVISEI)  ,\nT>  HNLAUfiKD.  iimiHr  the  i«uiM>rvti.ion  of  It.  f.  WILLIAMSON. 
UNlD..  u.---*is:.a  by  ji  stnff  of  Sijec-liih!*is.    With  iibout  iiN>  II]uiitri*tioDs.  Int-lntUntr  40 
Fba1o^a>an!  I'latis.    1|}iMTr.it>'(i  I'r'>(ipi*<?TUr{  ou  »ii)ilK>uiiu]i. 
%•  Thu  Bdtiiou  ooniiiirw  ujiWunU  ol  I,4Wt  ucw  Iiiutfni|*hiL4,aDil  neiirly  0.()«H)  convctioiu 
"    ~     D  nuhlr  in  nrtiL-K-fl  that  hnvt?  hern  tillowcd  la  jtt^ind.    In  adilUkm  to  Ihlft,  23(1  llvrfl 
m  punly  rewiitioa. 

14  mtfnHVtvl  inttao  Fine  Arti  can  alTonI  to  1w  wllhont  tbia  romprirbenslTeaDd 
tMe  Diriionuo'-"— ^>'*'  ^"tl  Otutttr. 

SniiiU  Cnliinil'itT  Hvo..  *.'.'i«.  mi. 
or^e  IMorland  ;  His  Life  and  Works.     By  GtoiioE:  C.  Wiluasison.  Litt.D. 
Wiitj  i"*  (.oliijivijc  rijlea  und  a  FruntisiiifOf  in  Colouru.    .\bo:i  Ltuife-ptipcr  EiUilou 
•f  H"0  <.':;pie4.  prinUKl  on  h;intl-njiuic  PuiMjr,  with  the  I'hitDit  on  JaimnL-ti.'  vellum.  Crown 
folio.  £3  :U.  net. 

:  Smnll  Oolumbier  Hvo..  2."i».  not. 

lunuel  Cousins.     By  A.  Whitman,  Author  of  "  The  Print  Collectnrs'  Hund- 
btKik;     S.  W.  M  ytioUU."  Ai.'.  WUh  SJ  C*illotyi.p  T'Utwund  »  I'huiow'r.uurf  Front ispl>'i*f. 
rrilkf)  KDlTKtN".    Portt  «vo..  tU.  nof. 

tow  to  Collect  Oid  Furniture.    By  FitKPEnaK  LiTciiriEi.n.  Author  ot 

•niv.ir  M.  I  |ii.t..ry  .1  ruriiinirc-."  Al-.  With  ^ol'Iateaiind  nuraerou'-iihfrllluj.trtttlfmit. 
U;  Mlurt- i'xii*l  in  ubmidunoo.  but  wo  know  o(  no  book  whirli  will  bo  of 

til-  ritiry  «.'olU'>'tor.    Mr.  Ijtchflfid  ban  bud  n  Imii:  fsjwriinL-e  u(  iho  Wtty» 

•  dei^  :      ....     u  .\i.*-  hi-*  rfiidrr^  tin*  full  bem-tlt  of  it." — Uniltf  VhrtthhU. 

8K''OND  KIHTION.    Po-f  Svo..  (U,  ru-l. 

How  to  Identify  Portrait  Miniatures.    By  Gt^oROK  C.  Williamscin, 

iittD.    wnh  ClniMor^  on  ibc  IViintintr  of  MiniiUurw  by  aly>  Williams,  H.RA. 
With  10  riuViM,  illuiinitinn  tipwurda  of  70  MiuiuturL>tt. 

A   t'lIKAPKlC    EDITION    OF    IIOS^S   "LIFK  OF  NArOLKON." 
life  of  Napoleon  !■     By  J.  Hollanu  Hope.  Litt.D.,  lute  Scholar  nf  Cluibt's 
Uoll'Vr,  <_'.iinbndt.'i-.    Uirifely  L'onipil'"**  from  new  mritcrliili*  tiikrii  ftMni  tbi*  llritisb 
MclaJ  RcfOi-d^.    In  2  vol*.,  i»ok  mvo.  With  iliips  and  Plun^.    Fourth  Kditlon,    It**,  net. 
OUGlN.lL  EDXTIO.S*.    Wnh  uuiiktoum  Ithut-nitiouK    :'  voIm.,  liir^t)  ik)))Ii4\o..  ItU.  net. 

Po*t  8vo.  with  MniJ>».  7-.  I'-i.  nt-t. 
Mspoteonic  Studies.    By  J.  Holland  R(.>&k.  Litt.D. 

■  WlijK-v.r  m  IV  Iw  ihi-  sidrof  XujMileonfl  t-unirr  in  whi«-'b;lhc  reader  iniiy  beintcrcilcd. 
*ciBiikr  rHfiii  t.)  r-ay  ttuir  lut  will  Und  Monioibintf  n<>w  (o  hini  wlthtn  the  fotir  hundred 
tHifdNf  itwi  iii-><l>->t   tittlo  vutumt'.     Mr.  II<h>o  i*  lo  bv  contirrnlRlultNl  un  \\\*  imx^Xwy  of  a. 

4ifc.mh  Liuil  luini'lii-iiiitl  Hnt'jivt."— .ir'if wi/«(M. 

Po«t  Hxti..  .'i».  nt't. 

Napoleon  and  Enn^land,  1803-1813:  A  Study  fnun  UupriottHl  Docu- 
tB*[ji-.  By  1*.  Co*jLKLLL.  Trunsltticd  from  iho  French  by  OtjBDoN  D,  KNoX,  Bnlltol 
0»llcv'%  Oxford.    With  a  Prff»w  by  Dr.  J.  HuU.AN'D  UosE,  .iiilhor  ot  "ThcUfoof 

'In  tli.--'as*in/  one  of  the  most  eontrovorted  iiurstloiii*  of  modern  hictory.  flL  Co.^nello 
«»col]ci.'if  .1  A  nam)>er  of  iniercsttntr  doouiiieiitc.  w)iIob  form  u  nioMt  vu!iiiiblp  mUUllon  to 
'iemir.'c  i\\  lulablt*  to  w  student  of  thti  NiijiolL-onic  iK-riod,"— .S7.  Jam,  t'l  iinzittc. 

Ltirir-'  Por.1  .'<vo..  .".x.  net. 
■Re  Foundations  of  (Modern   Europe.      Tnvlve  Lectures  delivered 
4  lije   Univomity  of  Umtlon.    Ily    KitlL  hUlcU.  Doclor  Jnrl»,  Author  of  "A  Now 
8iod«nt'<^    -Ithw  of    Enfftmb    HiBiory,"   "  Ora»o-Koman    Inetliutloua;'    -  Htirtori'   of 
CiirilJ^ation,"  A-?. 

^'nilA.I'KU  KlJlTtoN  OF  wnKATI,F>YS  -PKPYS.*  In  i*  Vol  k.  post  Svo..  .V  net  cwh. 
^«  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  M.A.,    F.R.S.,  Clerk  nf  the  Wnrk«  nod 

Sp"-'-'  ■'        ■  ''■      '■' ■'•  ■-     TnuiJ'.TiU;d  from  thu  .ShuriUnnd  MS,  in  th'  lVi>yMun 

U\'  Ciirabndire.  by    ihu   Uev.    SIVNniis    HnKiItT,    M.A..    liitw 

I't^  '  olJe^e.    Wttb  Lord  URAYBUOdKKS  iSolei-.    Kdlled.  wlih 

KM .,-,   i.,    iii...„.    i,.   vvuKATLEy,  F.S.A.     OHUllN.VL   KUITION,     In  lU  VoK, 

dWDy  on.,  wiih  j'oriniu*'  and  other  IlhixinLtions.  lo^.  tv/.  npt  eiieh. 

_  Two  VoIh.,  Den:v  Bvo..  lU.  net. 

*^Omlc  Inquiries  and  Studies.    By  Sir  Rooeht  GirPESt  K.C.B. 

I  "^koo  lo/eth'T  ihi/y  piv'-uur  tii-'  in. •.■•(.  ^^rinput*.-  inUMiireliition  of  sound  iirmoiplej*  of 
H**B**ion.il  tru'le  yet  iii\ea.  Every  larye  u^aue  of  reeont  Useul  controveray  liuds  lucid 
*^TDpnihutMive  treatment  ia  an  attnov^phere  far  romovel  from,  tlie  faeaV  of  ixirtiwui 

iwTiioii:   GBORGS   BELL  &  SlJXS,  I'oitugul  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.a 
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Second    frnpression,    (^ffiUd    for  on  publication,    A'o»     Rcadv, 

THE  CLUB  OF  QUEER  TRADES.   | 

BY    Q.    K.    CHESTERTON.  J 

IlIu^ntLtL-'l  1,,  ilif  Auihor.    6s. 
"TluTc  i»  ft  lilKmi  '"iii'piv  of  inatininu*'  parody,  lellinir  satire. oii<l  irr*AWiWe 

liniiiour— ll  hfiLtv  the  »i|:ttnp  n[  ntiquc>B(ioiinble  genJus.  .  .  .*' — tV<jr!d. 

■lis  humour  it  •loliolou*.  iw  iDt'ciiiiily  i»  unu-vuUooit— it  is  uuiiiot*."— nontm 

n.\i{i{.  Ill  rir  j,it,i. 


A    History   of  Science 

By  Henry  Smith  WiMI«fnv,  B^Cn  M.D.,  LL 
't  VoU,    niuNtrated.    £3  !<••  etf.  n«t. 

Tin-  aittlior  tnico»  thi-  trrowth  of  i^cicntlDo  l<l«i«  from  their  firrt  va^roe  be- 

irinnlnes.  und  ^hows  how  vn^iioncjis  of  thont;ht  cnve  wrtv  to  predaton  :  hoir  a 
tf«'nenu  trath.onro  am>iit.'d  anJ  roTTmil-itcMl,  w:i>  lounil  io  tw  a.  mepviU'^-^lojuv 
to  ritliiT  (ruthx,  whu'h  in  thctr  Lime  hiwt^  (rriwluailv  Id  to  the  a-ondfrfni 
dovi'lopmi-nti'or  luwieru  w.'ii.'Ooc>,  CONTEXTS  of  THE  FiVK  Vol-*- :  Vol.  I.— Tlnf 
B^*KinDiiiff>  of  S<ii'n<^i'.  Vol.  11.— Tlir  Rii-i?  of  Slotlnni  S-'ionf-e.  Vol.  IIL— TIh» 
Prcvrt''^^  of  !'hyi<t<-nlK<'ience.  VoLIV.— ThcIVoirTeiwotCbcniitalBtid  Bloloi'K-rU 
*t''icnt-i*f<.    Vol.  v.— A-pr-t-  of  ProrHTit  Vny  Si.-ieni.'i*. 

Corea,   the    Hermit    Nation. 

lii'ilHfd  and  Knhiriied  Kdnion.  with  Mftp.  tin!  " 
Dvriiy  Hvo-    llliuiiniied.     By  iht'  Ainliorol  "'[ 
An  uii1lu'ntU-»nd  ni>-ta-rljiteuci.ount  of  tit. 
muoh  ntleruion,  by  qol'  oj  the  fororaot*!  writ*i-  • 
It  dualu  with  fhciinolont  und  mcdln>valaA  wi'll[i»lh« 


lO«.  6d.  n«t.      < 
r  r.-r    W.  a.  Qriffta. 

thi'''iM-,tr«-<''i  ~o 
i.[>.-i  and  Its'  itivf'lt'.      I 
modem  and  reoentliiMon* 


nf  the  poiiiitry.  und  ffvifWh  the  pro^'Ut  polituml  niid  ikhmhI  i*undilioii  of 
Cor<*iinf 


IIjo 


1<1 


Song^s  of  the  Vaiiant  Voivode.   .smaiuto.  ios.ed. 

JluiuiiiLiuun  Folk  SinitTf  and  LegoiuU,  L-olkx'tod,  [rom  the  ]M>!W4int*  imd  rrnd<.'ri-<l 
inio  KnuUiib.  By  H^l^ne  Vacaresco. 

"A  quite  dclitrhlful  and  refrfBhing  volnnic-  .  •  •  l'ii>*ioi!ai*'.  vivid  and  uild 
ii«  wiTe  thDce  nf  the  Ilrst  rolle'-tlon  ('The  nurd  of  the  Pimtoviiwt  ».  —Wortd 

"  ^oro  iTniicinnttVL'  than  one  enn  tmaplur. .  .  .  M!i£tittl''Uol !  ....  It  II 
prerioiiM  ItooV." — The  Ho>'hm<in. 

Red    Hunters   and   the    Animal    People. 

By  "  Ohiyosa."     Charles  A.  Eastm 

*  *ro\vn  Hvo.    l]li!sti;ii''*I.    I'lnih  I'xira,  jrii'i-  Bs* 

From  early  times  the  pUtlo^t|>lu-r^-  antl  <iral(tnt  of  Lht-  IUhI  3fcii  have  tnophl 

of  tho  broiherhofxl  of  ilie  "Antnml  Peoiilt-  '  lo  mun.    The  nutbor,  ii  enltnred 

mill  tiileutet!  Slunx.  hiw  here  coIIc-hhI  l»>tfend.'«  which  ithow  how  ilic  moe  ha* 

licen  iinhuetl  with  thip  lieliof.    Thi-y  iirr  lull  of  a  iiiiiiint  humour.  r"ll>ofc.  aud 

Ti'ntfedy,  and  always  ahow  a  elofto  eoniinunlon  wilti  Natnri'  and  IhL'"<.irtiii 

Ifysiery." 

The    Strategy   of  Great    Railroads. 

With  Maps.  \l'.    7s.  6d.  By  F.  H.  •p«artnsn. 

"It  IX  n  wondiTfiil  Jilnry— one  with  wliieh  holder*  of  t*hiire»i»f  »ni'h  milMiijs 
In  thiK  eonntry  will  nn  donbt  l>e  phid  to  hfiome  faniiliur.  Of  •intfuhir  inti-rts). 
npKfl  altogether  from  the  vuhuinle  invtiiht  it  nitorda  into  railway  cnttrpriw 

and  "rininiNaiion  in  AinerIi'a.'"-'.V.i//«;***i*/. 
■'Dc».er\<-i  the  attL'niiuu  of  thoae  who  haveTii'iiiey  tolnvett.  -  .  .  Not  withmit 

(oil.  tie's  of  ronian-i-  in-L  iiainblL'  rioni   ^iiili  iriirantio  undertiikiiijru."— Vm/ «'«/ 


NEW  SIX  SHILLING    FfCTIQN. 


A.  J.  DaWtmjS, 


Tho    l^ortunos  of    Farthings* 

A  I£iiin.ui.c  .il  linr-i'l  and  Murut-eo. 
Lancbsrrow    Hall.  TllK<d>oRA  Wii^oN  Wu^oK- 

\M  Mil.  irnrii.tnlv  .lover  novel  of  the  We«tinore!And  hill"."— .•*•;.  ./<nMr*-(i!'':<  f. 
My    Turkish    Brld«.  AUTIIUH  CIUW^HaV. 

'  Tlii'Ihiik'  !i.\('  .-lorv  of  Itriii-h  wit  oppoKt,-*!  to  RoRKian  vrnii ."—  Scx'i*"iiin. 
Ths  auonco  or  Mrs.  Harroltf.  S.  M.  GAItniCNllIHK 

Lii-.ii-*..-.  till'  f.]ti;»li(\  "f  WfTiitin  Willi  man  in  Ihe  nmrrinee  fonira.t 
Tho  Marathon  Mystory.  B,  K.  Stevens,  .v 

■■  ■-!  -l.-t,',  t  ivi;  f  liir\    u  .■  hu'.r  f.'a'l   for  li  loDlf  time  "~  Atfiriur-t'ii 


^MITH,  ELDER  &  GO/S  NEW  BOOKS. 

ITALIAN     LETTERS    OF    A    DIPLOMAT'S    WIFE. 

nv  -Sf  \l;v  KI\-^;  W  u^-.;-,  -,.  .  .       ■..  rh  vM'.-rTr-  ■  -    V.    -,  •    \  .In.   f.,    ,w; 

y  >1  .  l.ni,  111         .  tt    ■■     xirlii.n  *itlill« 

ffti      PEACE     AND    WAR  :     AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 

SKETCHCa.     I{;    S  r  Io».\   Ft  liLBV     Ki..  DL.J  I».   Kt;!),    ;  s   ,•    .■■.  i  t  :■  .-  i- 

III  -^i^.u;  jumiDt/  lijL-  t  nrlUt*,"      Tin-  Ri,--!  i  p.**     it-   V>*t    iinl  Kuiuiv.    .Vv       \\i\i,  t* 

TRACKS    OF    A    ROLLING    STONE.      Hv  the   HuiibK. 

Hknuv  J.  CiiKK.  Author  <tf  "A  Kid.*  over  tlu-  R-uliy  MiUiitailt*.''  "CftW-Uof  lh» 
Day  ■  .tc      Willi  a  I'ortmit  Fr<"»ntii';ii<*'«-.     Srn-ill  Di'inv  Hvu  .  Irt*  I'.f  not. 

1"HE    STORY   OF    AN    INDIAN   UPLAND.      Hv  R   H 

BKADl-EV-Uiin.  K.n.ii.M  .  IX'  f^.  Wtlh  nil  lutrj  lu.'liou  \<\  the  lUiiibU'  U  U  Hl>l  UV. 
CAI..O.I.fc:..  H<»mc  Rf  r«i.-trr  to  theUorernmant  of  Indfik  Willi  a)rtUU;Mtf«  lllui- 
imlioop.    Doray  fivo..  VJji.  iki.  net. 

Spring   in   a  Shropshire  abbey,     d^   luIv 

L    villi. IlINK  Jln.NKS  (J.C-SKKIJ.    Ai:1i.iK'   ,,:        i  ;.       N. -^     i    iii  l-.-.-lln.'    Utlil  "OM  SliiMp 
!»liirf  U(r.       With  111  FuU-iak- ■  lli'L~nitt,»ii-.     .-•(inll  I>.-m\   "mi  ,  i'"   ui-t.     {(tn  itnv  i 

NOTICG:— A  FIFTH  AND  THOROL'QHLY  REVISED  EDITION  U  now  r«sdy  of 

LIFE    OF   WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE.     Hy  Sidnkv 

Lkl.  Kditor  of  th.-  '  I.ii.-tioinr\  ui  N  Ltmn.-il  r.ioirrui-ln  [(..iinnuy  FJiMMnr  nl  (^'itprv 
in  lac  Vi<--toria  L'nivi.TipUj'.  Willi  2  I'or'ruit"  ol  Shiik'.'^in'urt.'.  ii  I'orlrult  of  lhl^ 
Kikrl  ol  Soathumpton.  and  FiM»iiiiiU«i  of  SbiikMpesru  •  known  Hlimalarui.  Luttc 
Crown  hvo..  7«.  lid. 


f 


■tscrs.  SMITH,  ELDER  8c  CO.  have  pleasure  In  announainu  the  publloUion  of  a 
CROWN  8vo.  3s.  6d.  SERIES,  to  bo  (ormod 

THE    WATERLOO    LIBRARY. 

nie  !^ri(^«  will  (-oinprlHt*  oomeol  the  b^t  work*  or  iii<Kli>rii  uiilUtira.     The  TDluiut>« 
»fll  he  wull  iiriuU'l.  nncl  w*uej  in  a  neal  cloth  bltiillnif  of  FpMU  tli«tjn. 

The  -following^  Volume«r  with  other*,  of^  the  Library  are  ready: 
THE   CRUISE    OF    THE    ••CACHALOT,"    hv    I'ltANK    T     Iltl.I.FV      THE    WHITC 
COMPANY,    RODNEY     STONE,     THE     TRAOEDV     Or     THE     •*  KOROSKO,"    mvO 
THE  GREEN  FLAG,  and  other  Stories  of  War  and  Sport,  Iiy  A.  1  on \N  OoM  K 

itiii  JESS,   b^    II.    UlUUi    UAi.><  AUM. 

Other  Volume*  to  follow. 

A    VAGRANT      ENGLISHWOMAN.      By    Cathkkink    K 
THE     MARQUIS'S     EYE.       By   G.   F.   Bradbv,  Auilmr  y4 

■  .l!  :-tui;i  Nt-AliiL'^     'ir.  fh  .  I...V.    r.ii.illll*.'     Crown  8vo.,  lU.  U^A.u/J^'. 

ROSE   OF   THE   WORLD.    Hy  Agkk8  and  F4(.krton  <.*AfrrLK» 

Aiiilmrflor  "Tlie  l^rttlfi  of  JcnnieD,"  "Tho  Bath  Comedy.'  "IncumittrttbU-  li.'l.u 
Al-.    Crown  8vo.,0*.  [!>«   tf  p 

PETER'S  MOTHER.    By  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasti'uk.    l\UU 

l)ji;  ir,-<.-i->!i       ( 'r>j  ^n  i  ;i>  ,  (iv 

THE    MARRIAGE    OF    WILLIAM    ASHE.      By    Mr4. 

IIlTMPHHV  WABD.      With  IlliUlmtionii  by  ALUKKT  SFKUNiCll.     Sovsinil    lm|tlVM|tiU, 

Crown  8\  0..  0#. 
SPECTATOIt :  "Thp  moitt  ultraL-tivo  ond  brlUiftnt  ol  all  Mrs.  Uuinv^ry  WimlV  mts  I'U' 
saw  YORK  TlilSS:  "  Itn  place  In  witli  booki  thai  do  not  die" 

London:   SMITH,  ELDER   &  CO.,  15.  AVsterloo  P»—    -  W 


Messrs.  Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

New  and  Forthcoming   Publications, 

**  A     ItniLLT  t.\r     »    l/i     llOtlK.'' 

THE  YELLOW  WAR.     By  "O."     lUustratod  from  l»raninffB  made  on  tho 

"jii)!,!!!  wln.'h  ininvi'f  llu' »«'L'nc«nn«l  invldfntsilcsL'ribiHlnrfiU'pioted.  Crown  Hvo,  (V*. 

DR.    MOMERIE:   His    LiTe   and    Work.     A  Religious  Biography.     By 

hi-i  yvu-v.     livmy  svo..  I:;*,  ii-i.  ncl. 
In  wriiiiiu  ihir-  liiV  Mr«.  M"iinjrif  huU  ui  rt'inmunLl  n  conpiiloniblo  nmcnint  ol  matrrinl 

tiruiniffil  liv"  Dr.  iluiuerif  lilni«i-lf  Thouijli  he  li;nl  uot  jii-tiiitlly  K>^un  to  write  »n  Auhi- 
tiotTiiiihy.  lit' Im'l  mude  many  and  full  notes  tliereta,  txpluniitory  not  only  of  his  work 
tic  (I  L'l'?r(ryniim  of  the  Cbuivli  o[  Knclnml.  hni  /ilso  ol  the  *lei»*  tliai  KhI  to  hi*  ^oinini?  thai 
bo.ly.  Dr.  Monierle  oiime  ol  a  XDiieonformist  fumily.  ofbUt-iiiliHl  with  eviiiitfenf-'inm  of 
Ihe  Htriftest  »n'l  niirn:i\re'»t  kind.  There  txi-its  the  e'lrresiHindeme  between  him  an<I  hl« 
neither.  L'xtemliUii  from  hij« '■liildhood  to  the  time  af  her  diiith  wlien  he  WiW  iit  Cam- 
brid*«*.  nnd  these  lotierf*  niake  ii  nio^t  intoresliui?  ehnpler  in  reh^lt-tot*  bit'trraphv.  Tlii* 
LlfL'.  therefoi  e,  h.'sidt'ri  detilin;i  fnlly  with  the  oontrovernli.'ri  in  whtt'h  l>r.  Slomerie  Kvatno 
involve!  when  I'reuL-her  iii  I  lie  iMJundhiiw  iiiid  rnirejuun-  at  Kmu'  .•*  foIUv"''.  i>  tht-  in-'imma! 
ht>*li»ry  ('!  n  nitm  r<l  vit.v  hiuh  :il  !;ilnm.'nt-  lUid  Infly  nnmie. 

FAINTS  AND  8AVAQE8 :  The  Story  of  Five  Years  in  the  New 

Hobrfdes.     Hy  ItoiiKur  Lami}.  MA.  (N.Z  j.  3I.U.,  Ch.3I.,  B.D.  <Eui.\.»:    lormurly 

StipiTiiitiindi-nt   nnd    Hniioriir\-   SiipiTintenUenl.   Melieal  Mipjtlon,  Auibrvm.  New 

Ihbride-.     Willi  lllUr.tr:ttion!4  hy  Jri.lAN  II.  AsiiroX.  Sydney,  N..S.W.     I'nsl  ,Svrt.  II*. 

"SiiinlJi  and  Suviiifes"  ih  n  ntudv  in  bliick  and  \vhite  hiinmnity,  and  the*  cnnini''T»  are 

3UI  ihft  title  tndieatcs,  stronjrly  inurlteil.    It  ^how»  wlat  lutiy  and  doc*  ot-eur  liojond  tlie 

*ky-linc  ot  L'ivitiKi.tioD,nnu  ^ive-tu  wondorltiJIy  JiiMinatintr  iiceoan*  o(  the  eipericncea 

01  a  pion<\>r  niiMHionun'i^Troiiir  the  i>oop!e  d1  a  cunnlbal  inluntl.  the  dangers  and  dittlcalti«*« 

♦jneounteru'd  and  oven'om**.  and  (jueeefl.'i  aehlevcL 

ON   THEOLOQICAU   BIBLICAL  AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS.     By 

litiin.KT  FMNT.  rH».   LI,  D,.  FllHj:.     (.'n.wn  H-. ..  ,  7..  .iJ.  ml  t. 

PHILOSOPHY      AS      SCIENTIA     SCIENTARUM.      A     History    of 

«:i:i-iiii.  Liij..ii^  <>[  th."  s.  i.fi..-^.    Uy  RonnnT  n.ixr.  D.D..  LkD.    IJaii-/.  not. 

BIOGRAPHIA  PHILOSOPHIOA.    A  Ilctio.H'cct.    By  Trofessor  Campbell 

riiAM-Jt,      P.'y.  'I/.  ll.M. 

BYRON-SELECTED     POETRY.      By   Professor  WiaHT  Burr.      Crown 

.-.v. J..  :iv  (u/, 

BROWNING.     By  Piofe^rfor  Hcrford.    Crown  Svo.,  2i!.  Gd, 
New  Vuliiiiu*-  Modern  J:ni,'li-*li  Writerfs  SiTtr>. 

THE  RAKE'S  PROGRESS  IN  FINANCE.     Hy  J.  \V.  Ciioss.  Author  of 

"trl-MlL'e  Eliot'^  I.iir.'       (.'roWII   -Hm"..  ->■-  IJ'I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE   FIFE   PITCAIRN8.    With  Tranaoripts  from 

(  il'l  Cliiit-trTH.     By  CONSTAN't'li  l»IT(  AIIJN.     Uimiy  «vo.,  Ci  -J:  net. 

MEMORIES.      By  Constance  C.  F.  GonnoN  L'tMMiNO,  Author  of  "Wandor- 

iii^'ii  in  China."    With  Ilhir'traiiimr*  by  the  -Vnihur.    Demy  Svo^  2(i*.  uot. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE    INDIAN    MUTINY.      By  O.  W.  Fortiest,  CLE. 

With  J[;i|i-.,  ri;au^.  :iud  I'urir.iit-.     1"  \(il>..  demy  Hvo..  >».  not. 

•PRACTICAL  NURSING.  By  Isi.a  Stkwaht.  St.  BartholomoVs  HospiUl, 
I-Mndnn  :  ;ind  1 1 r:riiii:ui^  K.  CiFK.  M.I)..  F.H.CS.,  NorHi-E4u*ti:rn  Ferer  I!o»)]ital. 
IfttU'.jiiiirn.  Lini«l>n.    New  l-Mtlion.  in  Out'  Volume,  -V.  nut. 

ARISTOPHANES-PAX.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by 
II.  .^KARl'LEY.  M.A.,  lute  Seholiir  of  Corpus  Chrl«ti  OoUvi^  Oxford.  One  vol.,  domjr 
H\o..  VJm.M.  net. 

STORMONTH'8  DICTIONARY  OF  THE   ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

.h;r't   I'liMirthtul  at  ."*.s.  nei.  an  Kniirely  New  Kdituu],  lle-cthi.'il  and  Jl.'><'i. 
SOTE  nttRTII  y    XE  M'    t-iCTioy, 
\  New  Hook  bv  lb.'  Author  ui      THK    KPOK    OF   CIRCHMSTAXCB." 
WAVES    OF    FATE.     A  KomancG,    By  KnwAltD  Noble.    O5. 

A  WOMAN  AND   HER  TALENT.     Hy  Louise  Jordan  MttJt,  Author  of 

•■  Wli,  11  W.-  u.T.'  Siiollinu  ri;iyei»  in  the  Krt»!.**    iJ«, 

CLIZABETH    GREY.     By  K.  M.  Gbben.    65. 


\niXIAM    BL^VCKWOOD    A    SONS.    EmNBUnon    AND    LONDOir 


1906.] 


QUAJRTERLY  LITKRAUY  AUV 
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Chapman  &  Hall's  New  Books 


FOR   THE   SPRING    OF    1905. 


MB.  BENNET 
BURLEIGH'S 
WAR  BOOK. 


THE 

BURNING 
QUESTION. 


'*THE 
ALIEN 

IMMIGRANT/* 


MR.  WELLS'S 
FANTASY. 


A  STUDY 
IN 

DESCENT. 


SHAKESPEARE 

AND 

ANN  HATHAWAY 


G1SSING*S 

IDEAL 

TRAVEL-BOOK, 


EMPIRE  OF  THE  CAST  :  JAPAN  AND  RUSSIA 
AT    WAR,    1904  5. 

By  liEN'.NET   Ul  ItLEHiU.     With  Ulirtinitiou*  (rom 
rtntl'iifrrijtliH.    frown  Hvo^  ttm. 
In  ihi^  »ptrito:l  and  vmdly  -  wriucn    volame,  Mr.  Bonnot 
Ilnrletirh.  3i>c<-ml    wnr    oorres|Mm(lont    10    thr    iMtl'/    TfttyrniiH, 

yiw  u  (uti  rfoord  of  hi^  cxpcrii'iire*  at  tli<.' front  in  tlii<  Russo- 
ii;»»u.'*i^  War:  a  4tud>'  of  tlif  i'oml«t:»nt*  illitHtrjtM  by  n  )io»*t 
tjf  ;iiui  ilolrs ;  and  an  cttltnuto  of  tho  probaMc  fff(»i*1ii  of  tbo 
Wiir  upon  lliL*  rt'si  of  \hc  i-ivtlUtHl  world.  Mr.  Bcmnol  Barletifb 
hal  .'^I'tvliil  Ditportuniili'v  for  iiwinir  buhind  tlio  xcumw,  and 
lij-<  oiMuinn  [••  alvrnv«  liuinied  upon  nuthoritiktirc  Inl'ormiition,  and 
('XI  ri'.-f.J  wUb  sin>iilar  (ori--e  and  diroL'lne(<5.  Tlitft  wUl  be  the 
tv.(.ik  ni«>n  ItH  sutij.'.rt. 

RUSSIA    IN    REVOLUTION. 

By  G.  H.  PKitlttS.  lUu-Iniio  I.  Di-my  --vo..  105.  od.  nv\. 
Thi'iHtrikinirund  linj>ri'Bnivf  book,  founded  ugKin  <_-losi.*  pen^nul 
i.bsfrvaiion  of  all  cidi'*  of  •ubti-rraneuTi  life  in  tbi*  <'Oiuitry  of  the 
l*  Lf.  nppt-iirs  iit  a  pei^-uliarly  npproprlute  time.  It  dclit  lorth  In 
jrniplii'-*  lantfuiitru  und  with  aM;)ltile  ddclify  to  faot  tbf  cansiw 
Thiii  hrtvo  lod  10  ibe  pri*»i>nt  r*'i\m  of  t*Tror.  yiveti  vivid  word 
pii-tuTi-H  of  tlu-  leiidor*  of  ih?  revolution,  and  lot*  the  reoiii-r  into 
miiny  sTippre>4s«'i  tttorics  of  tyninnv  and  oppression.  A  number 
of  pieture?-.  from  photoCT-iiphs  ttikt-n  on  tlu*  spot,  add  to  the 
'■i"i'i  V  tti.'iii^'  .(11:11! ty  '•(■  1  h-'  nurnilr.  ■■ 

THE    PROBLEM    OF  THE   IMMIGRANT. 

By  J.  D.  WHKLPLEV.  Diiny  H\o„  10*.  6d.  Utrl. 
TbislNiok  di'(Ui«  Willi  lite  n>^'n  nail  tiham-i*  of  the  iiunil>rniLlou 
svstcm.  and  coniiwirt's  vi'ry  eliboraicly  tbc  imnii/ration  laws  in 
all  Ibti  phni'iiMd  coonlrieii  in  thi*  world,  li  if  t*oth  statistical 
iind  u-nti>iiJ,  and  •.'ontatus  u  mvh  liiiiount  of  iiiforinutiou  not 
liithorto  i»(.'L*e»».ibIe  even  to  i-an-rtil  Hlud<'Tit*of  th.-  Miihjt*<-t. 

A    MODERN    UTOPIA. 

liy  n.  G.  WKLLS.  W:iii  nun;,  r.ii-  i:iii»traliuUf  by  E.  J. 
Si'I.I.lVAN.  Uiriii- 1  ro«  n  bvo..  7»,  &d. 
Thii*  in  ihi!  U?t  of  the  ihreo  lK>ok«  wbf.-li  contain  Mr  WuUs'v 
vicua  on  tbt'  «oeietv  of  thw  fiiluw.  It  I*  lighter  and  moru 
lM<larf(«iiii'  than  ".^hlifijiH'ionii"  or  "  Mankind  in  the  Makinif." 
and  i»<  Vlng  illnilr.itwl  with  imtikriniittvi'  drawinyi-  by  E.  J. 
SuUlviin.  wlm-p  p|.-i  tir--*  to  ••S,»rn">r  Rfsartu-"  witi-j'Ul'ii  jihu-'ccsh. 

THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    HEREDITY. 

BvC.AUL'HUALL  UKlUAuibor  of  '  Al.-L.hol)?.iii :  Ii-Ciu^^-  uwl 
Cure.'     i)eniy  Mvu.,  las.  6d.  m-I, 
Tlii*  i*  !i  hiehlv  importunt  !i<>ii>ntill<'  work  Ihrowinir  f  n  !i[i  Jii-bl 
on  ih*/ probk-m  nt  hi-rcdiTy.    II  ic  .-xntii-ipuU'l  thai  il  will  bine  a 
t't-nuiU''  efl.-i't  upi-n  in.Hl--rti  thcuytil. 


SHAKESPEARE'S      MARRIAGE     AND 
DEPARTURE  FROM  STRATFORD. 

By  J.  W.I.  i;  \V     V.i-h  I.  ;,,..]-.■,:.;!-  ...  sl,^,k..-ji   ..;.■■-  Nbimir-.-rtpt 
and  olbiT  do--um  'nl^.    Uo.ny  ^^u..  io«,  Od.  nt't. 
Tlii*  bouk  claim?   10  tbruA-  new    litiht  on  ^L-n-nU  iniijurtjiat 
fvonti*  in    Sbnkt-^iKMri'V  lile,  and   lu  r"»rri-i  i    lurionn   mistakes 
made  bv  MtbiT  bint,'r:tpbiT- 


BY  THE   IONIAN   SEA. 

By  OEOR<JK  tJISSIXti.  \  New  Kdition.  nniform  with  "The 
Kiflds  of  Fmnot'."  4;rown  t(vu..s<.  net. 
If  h  f.-It  th'it  thlB  tiook  of  Glttsinj/'s  should  aiip.^ar  not  only  in 
:t  1  .  iibrnry  form,  but  hIho  in  u  li  iudy  fh-ip;-  lor  the  ordiuikry 
1  ;.  11  At  the  timeof  Oi*?'fnif>  deiih  It  wiw  ^^•^e^lUy  Wild 
ilrii  iiif  w.i.o  thr  bent  of  hiD  I'ook^  and  that  It  wiui  a  pity  it  was 
not  nion-  irent'r.illy  avi-f-^ible.  ^ ^^ 


l.ONliO.v:    rilAI'MAX    &    HALIi.   l/ii>..    II.    lU'iirK-tta  Street 


Mr.  Murray 


IN     THE 

ItliutratiuiK 


THE  aOLDEN  CHERSONESE 
AND  THB  WAY  THlTMBR.  IWu^tax- 
tiont.     Laigc  uuwn  Bvo  ,  14J'. 

UNBEATEN        TRACKS        IN 

JAPAN.        ]l'iisliAiiun«.        Chctii      Ediliijo. 

KOREA  AND  HER  NEIGH- 
BOL)R5.  Wiib  Ma|»  and  nuiiicr<>ui  hlut- 
traitonc.   a  Vol«,   Largr  cro«-ii  8vo,,  a**.   AUo 

in  1  Vol.,  51.  rwt. 

JOURNEYS  IN    PERSIA  AND 

IKLIRD15TAN.     Wiih    Msp«  and     lllofttn.- 
ttorif.     X    Vols.     Crown  Svu.,  J41. 

TH  E  Y  ANQ  -TSE  V  A  LLE  Y 
AND  BEYOND.    With  Map  »ad  Illuttia- 


tluti 


8^0.,  >^I.  m:t. 


BORROW,  Qeorge. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN,     a  Vols. 

Cruwii  3vo.,  ijj.  New  Edition  in  1  Vol.,  6/. 
ClicTp  Kditiun,  i.i.  f\ff. 

THE  OYPSIES  OF  SPAIN.  Nctv 
Edjiioii.  IlhitiMtcd.  6r.  Cheap  Edition, u. $f/. 

LAVENGRO.    New  Kditiun.  lUus- 

Imrrd.     6.1.     ChiViii  Kdilion,  7».  W. 

ROMANY    RYE.      New   Edition. 

Illu<tiatcd.     ts.     Chesp  ICditiun,  M.  (W. 

WILD    WALES.      Nett-    Hdirion. 

lliditraicd.     ra.     Lbl^:^p  F-dltion,  ■it.  (W. 

BYRON,  Lord,  The  Works  of,    A 

New  Text.  colUlcd  uith  ihc  On|;inal  MSS. 
and   kcviscd  PriK)fs,  willi  many  hitlicrto   Un- 

Fiubllt-httd  Additions.  Willi  Itibiiocraphics  nod 
ull  [ndice«.  With  Poitmitt  and  Tlliuuaiionf. 
1}  Vols.    Crown  9vij.,  64.  each. 


Poetry.       7    Vols. 


Kdiied  by 


Letters.       6    VoU.      Kilite<l    by 

KuWlANU    ]',,    I'KDTIIHRil,  M.V.O. 

LIFE,      LETTERS.      AND 

JOURNALS.      Uy  Thomas    Mo.tKt.      For- 
tr.iitv     Koy.-il  8vo.,  7/.  6//. 
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GiBBOS,   Edward,         ( 

HISTORY  OF  THE   DE' 

AND  FALL  OF  ThE  ROMAN  E 
Edit^  wiili  Nufet  by  Miluam,  Co 
Sir  Wu.  Smith.  Uayt.  E  Vols.  D 
-t.  6J.  cncb. 

[  Aira'tizemcnti.  Iiave  been  made  wttli  B 
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THE  UNPUBLISHED^ 
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With  nutny  lllustratioos.   3  VoU    D 

GOLDSMITH.   Other. 

THE  WORKS  OF.  Ildit. 
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4  VuU.    8vo  ,  7<.  tU.  each. 
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GROTE,   George,  ^| 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAI 
TORY  OF  ENGLAND,  l-ibiarr 
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po.tt  Vvo.,  ur.  5tiidcni'»  Ediik^D.  ch 
7*.  6*/. 
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WANOERiHOfi     OF    Odysseus. 

)  GiLbERT  Murray. 
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BTtc  By  H   Herbert  Dodwbll. 

IfCAin  or  TSB  Imsane. 

I  CoLLBcxED    Works  or   Lord 
rBoH .     By  J.  Chcrton  Collins. 

i  Grbat    Churchmbn:     Bishop 
BTON   ano  Canon    Liddon. 


7.  Pbabls  and  Parasites. 
Shipley. 


By  A.  E. 


8.  Our  Nbglectsd  MoNUitENTi:. 

g.  Tms     Early     Roman     Emperors. 
By  The  President  op  Trinity. 

10.  Preference:  The  Colonial  View. 

It.  Thb  Condition  of  Rcssia. 

12.  Watts  and  Wbistlbr.     By  R.  E. 

Fry. 

13.  Thb  Unemployed. 

Note  on  the  Sogab  Convbntion. 


.OYAL  ACADEMY   AND  ITS   MEMBERS, 

1768 — 1830. 
By    the    late    J.     E.     HODGSON, 


R.A.. 


and    F.    A.    EATON,    M.A , 
SecioMry  ol  ibi  Royal  Acadevjr. 


H^iM  P»rtrMi  and  iUustrutioHf.     Large  Dtmy  8vo,     2U.  ntt.      [Jutt  otit. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  QUEEN  VICTORl 

A     SELECTION     FROM     HER     MAJESTY'S     CORIiESPONDENI 
BETWEEN    THE    YEARS    1837—1861 

Edited  by 
AKTHUR    CHRISTOPHER    BENSON    and    VISCOUNT    ESHER. 

With  numerous  Photcgravurfs.     Dnny  Svo.     Two  (ot  more)  VoUmu. 

The  Period  covered  by  these  volumes  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  history 
Europe  and  England,  and  includes — The  Adoption  of  Free  Trade — The 
Agitation— Chartism  -The  Revolutionary  Movement  of  '48 — The  Queen's 
—The  Crimean  War— The  Indian  Mutiny,  &c. 

IWiii  prohttUy  be  published  m  Octo 


FURTHER  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  WHIG  PAl 

1 807- 182 X, 
By  HENRY  RICHARD  VASSALL,  3rd  Lord  Holland  (1773-18- 

WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  A  CHAPTER  TRRMED  "  MISCELLAXKOUS  REMIN1&( 

Edited    by    LORD    STAVORDALE. 

In  1852  and  1854  the  <th  Lord  Holland  published  his  father's  remi 
down  to  the  year   1S07,   uhich   attracted  much   attention    and    interest 
continuation  and  conclusion  of  this  record  which  were  for  some  reason 
when  *be  previous  work  appeared,  are  now  to  be  published  under  the  edit< 
Lord  Stavordaie,  joint-editor  of  "  Lady  Sarah  Lennox's  Correspondence  " 

Lord  Holland  states  that  his  "  Memoirs*  are  intended  to  record  any 
interest  not  to  be  found  in  the  periodicals  or  histories  of  the  lime  :  and 
lightly  on  most  of  the  e\'ents  of  importance  which  took  place  during  the 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  course  of  his 
which  commences  uith   the  iliuhi   of   the   Portuguese   Koyal    Family   to 
Affairs  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  1807-9 :  duel  between  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
and  the  consequent  reconstructiun  of  the  Government ;  the  O.P.  Riots  : 
illness  and  the  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Regent:   Prince 
negotiations  with  tne  Whigs  in  1809  and  1812  :  various  attempts  of  the' 
bring  forward  the  Catholic  Claims  :  Princess  of  Wales'  affairs  in   1S13.  and 
in  iSao  :  Napoleon's  Campaigns  of  1813  and  1S14  :  Intrigues  before  the 
of  Paris  (i^M)  ^""^  visit  of  the  allied  Sovereigns  to  lx>ndon  .  Priucess  CI 
refusal  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  her  subsequent  marriage  and 
popular  discontent  and  increasing  disunion  in   the  Whig    Party.  1816-20: 
of  Wellington    in    Paris :    Ney's    execution :    accession  of  George   IV 
revolutions  on  the  Continent  in  2820. 

Lord  Holland  makes  mention  of  nearly  all  the  celebrated  men  of  the 
in  many  instances  gives  his  impression  of  their  characters.      Among  it^ 
Horner.  Windham,  Lord  Wellesley,  Whitbread,  Sheridan,  Lord  StaDfaope, 
Romilly.  Tierney,  and  Erskine. 

The  "  Miscellaneous  Reminiscences  "  consist  of  Lord  Holland's  accoaotl 
various  literary  celebrities  whom  he  had  met  in  the  course  of  bis  life,  and  ane 
relating  to  them  which  he  considered  of  interest.  He  describes  bis  recollectioitt 
the  Fellows  and  Masters  at  Eton  in  his  time  and  the  authorities  at  Oxford:  wU 
among  other  well-known  men  he  speaks  of  Horace  Walpole.  "  Bobus"  Smith.  Fi« 
Dr.  Parr,  Porson,  John  Hunter,  Gibbon,  Hare,  Sir  J.  Reynolds.  Jove-Lanos.  Fab 
Fontana,  M.  G.  Lewis,  Erasmus  Darwin,  Holcroft.  and  Southey. 
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\  V  LIFE  OF 

\  CAMBRIDGE. 

"'St    •  ^  LATE    DUKE    FROM 


WIN    PARKER. 


*  Spo.     36s.  net. 

f^ave  instructions  for  the  preparation 
er  his  supervision  until  the  time  of  his 


««♦*«♦*♦«*♦ 


z,FELDT  LETTERS. 

*UL  HATZFELDT  TO  HIS  WIFE.  WRITTEN 
ARTERS    OF  THE   KING  OF   PRUSSIA,  1870-71. 

•ft>m  the  Franoh  by  J.  L.  BA8HFORO.  M.A. 

^iih  lUnstrations.      Dtmy  Bvo.     15s.  net. 

^t  Inters,"  written  by  Count  Paul  Hatzfeldt,  German  Ambassador 

^ggi  t8S$  to  X90X,  to  his  wife,  translated  from  the  P'rench  originals. 

^  ^trf  gnphic  wonS-pictnres  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  diplomatist 

-^  ^  scdoa  of  the  terrible  events  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71. 

^SStBTB  •10  COffipGsed  in  a  pleasant,  conver^tional  style.    They  abound  in 

Aetaii*  concerning  old  Kaiser  WiJhelm  the  First,  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 

■0     j>riiiC0  of  Prussia.  Prince  Friedrich  Karl.   Bismarck.  Moltke,  Roon. 

J^  ^od  tBMay  other  persons  of  historical  and  social  note.    Count  Hatzfeldt 

*^^  vei7  ™^  AD^  severe  in  his  remarks  about  the  French  government 

SSa^tar  of  the  French  people. 

^S  BMtte's  mission  to  King  Wilhelm  and  the  drawing  up  of  the  latter's 
S^potooo  liter  Sedan  ;  Bismarck's  agitation  after  Mars-la-Tour  where  his 
^*jpounriftf1  and  reported  to  him  as  dead  ;   Hatzfeldt's  own  annoyance  at  the 


joBBv  of  the  Americans  concerning  the  usages  of  war  during  the  siege  of 
bte  jcat*""g  remarks  anent  French  generals,  politicians,  and  the  populace ; 
^l^fy  ^th  Thiers ;  the  author's  spirited  description  of  the  closing  scenes  - 
y^fifff  gglftct'on  of  the  titles  of  the  word-pictures  above  referred  to. 


PRESENT  ASPECT  OF  HOME  REUNION. 

tCTlONS  ON  THE  PRESENT   POSITON   OF  NONCONFORMISTS 
TTH    AN    APPEAL    FOR    CONFERENCES    THAT    WE    MAY 
UNDERSTAND  ONE  ANOTHER   BETTER. 

By    the    EARL     NELSON. 

Lar^e  Crown  Hvo. 
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MAN^S    ESTATE 


AN    INTERPRETATION   OF    GENESIS    ii.   4— iv. 
By    FHEDFRICK     ERNEST    COGGIN,    M.A., 


end. 


Late  Hihibitloncr  of  St.  Johu's  College.  Ciinbridne; 
Auihor  o)  "  NUti'*  Grt-al  Cliorlpr :  An  Exjj.i'-Uti.ii  of  Gencii*  i— U.  3." 

The  second  ston*  ol  iJenesis  is  mlerpreleH  as  an  harmonious  sequel  to  the  fi: 
The  **gent.Tation5  c/ihe  heavf  n  and  tbeeanh  "  are  held  to  refer  to  the  chief  off-prii 
of  the  work  of  creation,  namely.  Man.     The  story  is  expUined  as  a  parable  011 
salient  facts  of  man's  nature  and  history. 

"The  portion  of  scripture  I  have  here  \*cnturfd  tn  interpret  has  held  a  vi 
prominent  place  boih  in  Theology  and  in  Analytical  Criticism.  Modern  learn 
has  eliniinaie^  from  it  as  a  whole  and  from  its  various  parts  sciveral  meanings 
had  in  the  course  of  ct*nturies  acquired.  But,  a^suminj;  a  general  acquiescence  in  i 
loss,  wc  are  led  to  conrrntr^ite  our  aticnti<to  upon  it  wiih  a  vtew  to  ftodmh:  ^b 
mcanmg  abides,  witti  iht*  >*ljeci  nf  discovering,  it  seems  v*  me.  the  KTcatcr  value 
this  sdcred  pos>ession.     Thus  loss  turns  to  ^ain  and  once  more  sacrihce  is  fruitf 

—Bxi'Oit  from  Frtft 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 


By   the  lato   LAOY   DILKE. 

WITH      A     MBMOIR     OP     THE      AUTHOR 

By  the   Rt    Hon.   Sir  CHAKLES   DILKE,   aart.. 
With  Portraits  and  Iltustratwnx 


M.P. 


THE    BATTLE 


OF   WAVRE    AND 
RETREAT. 


GROUCHY" 


By     W.      HYDE     KELLY. 
IVith  Mai's.    Dmy  Sm. 


R.E. 


WITH  RUSSIAN,  JAPANESE  AND  CHUNCHUSl 

THE    EXHEKIENCKS    OK    AN    ENGLISHMAN    DLRING    THE 

RUSSO-JAPANESE    WAR. 

By      ERNEST      BRINOLE. 

With  n  Mitp      Large  Crown  Hvo. 


FROM  THE  CAPE  TO  THE  ZAMBESI. 

By    Q.     T.     HUTCHINSON. 
With   an    Introduction    by   Colonel    FRANK   HHODES.   C.B..   D.S.O. 
fVitk  many  IltttstraiwMs  Jrom  Phutonrafhi  taktn  by  CoL.  Rhodes  and  The  Acttb^ 
Squan  Demy  Hvo.    9s.  mt. 
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REASON   IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

By    THOMAS   ORAHAM   JACKSON.    R.A. 

With  litustrations.      Crovn  Svo. 

The  work  is  intended  to  explain  the  development  of  ihe  styles  of 
by  tracing  It  to  natural  and  social  causes. 


AN     ACCOUNT     OF     THE     ROTH 
EXPERIMENTS. 

By  A.  D.  HALL, 

Auihor   of   "The    Soil." 
ISSUED   WITH   THE   AOTHOJllTV   OF    THE    I-AWES    AGRICULTURAL  TRl 

Iktroddctory  — Biographical — General  Outlines  or  the  Statu 

CDLTDRAL     SCIENCE     AT    THE    ODTSET    OK    THE     KXPERIMENTS — ThE     Fi: 

Nitrogen — Assimilate  Nitrogen  from  the  ATMosriiERs— The  Meteo 
Records — Rainfall  and  Dhainagb — The  Wheat  Experiments— T» 
Experiments— The  Root  Crops;  Turnips.  Mangolds,  Potatoes.  Sugar 
The  Legdminoos  Crops — The  Hav  Crop— The  Rotation  Fieli>— C 
or  Crops  Grown  Continuodsly  with  Crops  Grown  in  Rotation—! 
Introducing  Clover  or  Beans  into  the  Rotation — Duration  or 
Rkkidues — Experiments  on  Nitrification  and  Denitrificatioi*— Thi 
Experiments  —  Source  or  Fat  and  Energy  in  the  Body — Misci 
Experiments— VALtJK  of  Malt  for  Feeding  Purposes — Ecsilage — 
OF  Sewage — Bread  Reform — Bibliography  and  Index. 

Thisbookis  an  account,  in  popular  language,  of  the  Agricultural  Experini 
were  carried  out  at  Rothamsted,  Herts,  by  the  late  Sir  Jofao  Lawes  :uid 
Gilbert  during  the  sixty  years,  1843-1.^03.  For  the  last  half  century  "! 
Gilbert  "  have  been  the  most  familiar  names  all  the  world  over  in  tbchistc 
cultural  science,  but  thereports  of  their  experiments  published  in  tYicJcurHol 
Agricultural  Society,  The  J  -urHal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  The  Philosophiiol  Tranta 
have  never  hitherto  been  summarised  for  the  general  reader.  Much  of  tl 
accumulated  has  never  been  published,  and  many  conclusions  which  aia« 
from  the  results  have  nut  be^^n  put  forth  since  they  did  not  happen  to  be{ 
the  subject  of  the  printed  papers.  In  the  present  book  an  attempt  has  ba 
set  out  the  whole  history  of  the  Rothamsted  Experiments,  those  past  and 
in  progress,  in  a  form  that  will  appeal  to  the  intelligent  farmer  and  to  tbj 
agricuUural  science.  The  broad  general  outlines  of  each  experiment  arl 
reader  being  referred  to  the  various  original  papers  for  the  details,  and  1 
are  illustrated  by  simplified  tables  and  as  far  as  possible  by  diagrams.! 
contains  the  main  conductions  of  a  scientific  nature  (o  be  drawn  fromthe^ 
as  also  the  application  of  these  conclusions  to  practical  farming,  at  thcH 
the  text  furnishes  a  critical  discussion  ot  the  experiments  in  the  light  of  J 
in  the  same  field.  The  Rothamsted  Kxperimeats  have  lieen  going  on  n 
and  have  been  so  varied  In  their  nature  that  the  account  ot  them  fori: 
mcntary,  and  an  illustration  of  almost  the  whole  science  of  the  nuttition  c 
and  to  a  smaller  degree  of  the  animal.  The  book  should  thus  be  of  servi< 
the  working  farmer,  who  can  turn  many  of  the  lessons  drawn  from  Rotha 
practice,  and  to  the  student  of  aericultural  science,  to  whom  an  acqn; 
the  main  results  of  the  Rolhambted  Experimeuts  is  indispensable. 
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MEMORIES 

LIFE  AT  OXFORD,  ON  THE  CONTINENT.  IN  GREECE, 

AND  ELSEWHERE. 

•H    REMINISCENCES    OF    NEWMAN.    MANNING.    W.    G.    WARD. 
LDSTONE,  THE   LATE   LORD   SALISBURY,   SIR   GEORGE   BOWEN, 
I  MARQUIS   OF   LOTHIAN,   PIUS    IX.,   A.   H.   CLOUGH.   BURGON, 
JOWETT,   PUSEY,   STUBBS.   AND   MANY  OTHERS. 

By  the   Rev.   FREDERICK    MEYRICK.   M.A., 
Prebeodiry  of  Lioooln  and  Rector  of  Blickling. 

Demy  8tw. 


BYGONE  YEARS. 

PERSONAL    REMINISCENCES. 
By    the    Hon.    FREDERICK    LEVE80N-Q0WER. 

Demy  Zvo. 


FIVE  YEARS  IN  A  PERSIAN  TOWN 

By  the  Rev.  NAPIER  MALCOLM. 
With  niuatpatlons  by  MiRZA  ABRl'L  QA8IMI  YAZOI. 

Square  Demy  Sva.     los.  6i.  net. 


THE    LEGEND    OF    HELEN. 

iS     TREATED     BY     HOMER.     GOETHE     AND     OTHERS. 

By     Dp.     EUQENE    OSWALD,    M.A., 
Secretary  to  the  English  Goethe  Society. 

Crown  Sfo. 


THE 

fTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SAMUEL  SMILES,  LL.D. 

Edited     by     THOMAS      MACKAY, 

Author  of  the  "Life  of  Sir  John  Fowler." 

With  Portrait.  Demy  8v0.  ly  net. 
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A    NEW    EDITION. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR, 
1779-1783. 

H  A   DESCRIPTION  AND  ACCOUNT  OF  THAT  GARRISON   FROM 
THE   EARLIEST  TIMES. 

By     JOHN      DRINK  WATER, 
Captain  in  the  Seventy-Second  Regiment,  or.  Royal  Manchester  Volunteers. 

With  Plans.      Large  Crown  Svo.      2s.  6rf.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF 

GIOVANNI   ANTONIO   BAZZI 

(COMMONLY  KNOWN  AS   "  IL  SODOMA"). 

H77— 1549- 

By    R.     H.     HOBART     GUST. 


A    CHEAP    EDITION. 

SINAI  AND  PALESTINE  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THEIR  HISTORY. 

By    the    late    DEAN    STANLEY. 
With  Coloured  Maps.      Demy  Svo.      55.  net. 

A  PRIMER  OF  LOGIC. 

By     Miss      CONSTANCE      JONES. 

Priocipal  of  Girton  Co!leRe,  Cambridge. 

F*cap  Svo.       IS. 


ENLARGED    EDITION. 

NOTES  ON  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS. 

By    J.    B.    RUSSELL,   B.Sc.  (Lond.). 

late  Senior  Science  Master,  Grammar  School,  Burnley. 

Assisted     by     A.     H.      BELL,     B.Sc.  (Vict.). 

Science  Master  Mcnicipal  Technical  School,  Birmingham. 


A    DEFENCE   OF   NATURAL   AND    REVEALED    RELIGION. 

By  CHARLES   HARRIS,    B.D.. 

L«eture(  in  Thcototfy  and  i'arochiiaU  in  St.  David's  Callc^,  Latnpcttir. 
Large  Crown  8iw. 
CONTENTS  ■ — The  Argument  for  a  First  Cause — The  Nature  ok  the 
Fi«sT  Cadse— The  Moral  Argument  von  the  Existence  and  Atthibdtks  of 
God  —  Design  in  Nature  —  OBjECTroNs  to  the  Argument  for  Design  — 
Berkeley's  Argument  for  God's  Existence — The  Argument  from  Rbligioos 
ExpBRiENCK — The  Argument  from  the  Consent  of  Mankind — The  Utility 
OF  Religion  Considered  as  Evidence  ok  its  Truth — Agnosticism  and  Faith 
— Crkation  in  Time — Thk  Human  Soul— Freb-Will  and  Determinism— The 
Problem  of  Evil — Human  Immortality-Miracles  and  Answers  to  Prayer — 
The  Christian  Revelation  — The  Crkistias  Documents — The  Teaching  of 
Jesus-The  Person  of  Jesus— The  Miracles  of  Jesus— The  Resurrection  of 

JeSCS~THK     INPLUENCB    of    JRSUS    tTPON    THE    WORLD— THE    ARGUMENT    FOR    A 

First  Cause. 


THE   CONFESSIONS  OF   LORD   BYRON 


OF 


COLLECTION    OF    HIS     PRIVATE    OPINIONS    OF    MEN    .-VND 
MATTERS,    TAKEN    FROM     THE    NEW     AND    ENLARGED 
EDITION  OF  HIS  "LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS.' 
Arranged     by     W.     A.     LEW'JS      BETTANY, 
Editor  of  "Johnson's  Tablc-Talk." 
With  tvo  Portraits  m  Photogramin       Saltan  Demy  800.       las.  6d.  tut. 
CHAPTER   I.  Byron's  Reflections   on   Himself— II.  Byron's  Religious 
Views — III.    Byron  s    Literary    Opinions— IV     Byron's     Estimate    of    Con- 
^^  TEMFORARV  Engmsh  Pcets  :  Wprd&worth,  CoL£RiDt;B,  Keats,  Southbv,  Leigh 
^M  Hunt,   and  Scott— V     Byron's  Obiter   Dicta   on  the   Drama — VI.   Byron's 
^^r   Valuation  of  his  Friends:  John  Cam  Hobhouse.  Charles  Skinner  Matthews, 
ScROPE  Berohore  Davies,  Samuel  Rogers,  Madame  db  StaSl,  Percy  Byssrb 
Shelley  and  Richard  Brinslky  Sheridan. 

"  The  Coofessiuns  of  Lord  Byron  "  is  a  book  desigaed  to  meet  the  requirements 

I        of  readers  who  wish  to  obtain  id  a  single  volume  published  at  a.  moderate  price,  a 

^L  compendium  of  the  chief  personal  and  literary  questions  discussed  by  Lord  Byron  in 

^p  his  "  letters  and  Journals"    In  this  volum<;  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  trace  from 

]        monifa  to  month  and  from  year  10  year  the  development  of  Byron's  most  intimate 

opinions  on  religion,  on  the  drama,  on  literary  topics,  on  his  dearest  friends,  and  on 

bis  own  character  as  well  as  on  the  character,  personal  and  poetical,  of  the  great 

leaders  of  the  Romantic  Revival.     Those  qualities  of  mordant  humour,  of  stinging 

epigram,   and   of   unfiagging   narrative  power  that   render  Byron  s   "  Letters  and 

Journals"  the  most  entertainioR  works  of  their  kind  in  the  language  are  placed  in  the 

clearest  light  in    Mr.  Bettany's  carefully  arranged  epitome  of    the  great    satirist's 

main  topics  and  opinioos. 
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WHAT  IS  TRUTH? 


AN    ATTEMPT    TO    ELUCIDATE    FIRST    PRINCIPLES    IN    BELIEF. 

By    I.    QREQORY   SMITH.    M.A.    (Hon.    LL.D.   Edin). 

Authoi:  of  "  Faiih  and  PbUmopbx,'  "  AristotrtiAoiun,"  "  Clunctemtic^  of  Cbtutian  Morality  " 
(ihe  Hampton  Lecturer,  rfi^a).  "Ht&iory  ofChrislidii  Monti&Ucisin,"  &c. 


A   PIETIST  OF  THE  NAPOLEONIC  WARS, 
AND  AFTER. 

THE    LIFE  OF   THE  COUNTESS   REDEN.    1776-1854, 

FROM    DIARIES.    LETTERS.   AND    OTHER    DOCUMENTS    HITHERTO 

UNPUBLISHED. 

By    ELEONORE   PRINCESS    REUSS. 

rranslated  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  CHARLES  EDWARD  BARRETTLENNARD 

and   MARY  WINIFRED    HOPER. 

With  an  Introductory  Note  by  ROBERT  S.  RAIT, 

Author  of  the  "  Lifie  of  Lord  GouRh." 
With  Photcgravun  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.      15s.  net. 

Countess  vdd  Keden's  molber,  (he  Baroness  vod  Riedesel,  followed  her  husband, 
ibe  General  in  commard  of  the  German  Contingent  in  the  Pritish  Army,  throughout 
the  Revolutionary  War  in  North  America.  The  Countess'  early  youth  was  passed 
in  the  stirring  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  her  girlhood  and  early  married 
life  amidst  the  excitinR  scenes  in  Berlin  and  Silesia,  of  Germany's  struggles  to  throw 
ofl  the  yoke  of  Napoleon. 

She  know  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  among  the  French 
emigrants,  and  on  her  marriage  with  Count  von  Reden,  a  Hanoverian  In  the  service 
of  Prussia,  she  was  brought  into  close  friendship  with  the  leading  men  of  thought  and 
action,  particularly  with  her  husband's  liletung  friend.  Freiherr  vom  Stein,  the 
great  Minister. 

She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  many  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  especially  with 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  She  frequently  took  part  in  theatricals  and  Court  functions 
in  her  girlhood  by  command  of  the  celebrated  Queen  Luise. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  lU  entrusted  her  with  the  settlement  of  the  Tyrolese 
Protestants  who  emigrated  in  a  body  into  Silesia. 

In  her  early  married  life  she  came  into  closer  contact  with  the  last  of  the 
Pietists,  whose  influence  from  henceforth  coloured  her  life,  which,  till  the  day  of  her 
death  was  one  of  strenuous  work  for  the  good  of  others. 

Among  her  many  English  friends  was  Elizabeth  Pry,  who  visited  her  in  her 
Silesian  home. 


RECENT   DEVELOPMENT 

SCIENCE, 


N    BIOLOGICAL 


By     W.      B.      HARDY.      F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo. 


GROWTH    AND    SPREAD    OF    CULTURE. 

By  Professor    EDWARD    BURNETT    TYLOR.    D.C.U.    F.R.S.. 

Professur  of  Anthropology  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Antbor  of  "  Primitive  Ctilturer  "  Tha  Karly  History  of  Mankind   ' 

IVith  Illustrations-       Demy  8vo. 

This  work  will  contain  additions  to  the  anthropological  studies  of  Man  and 
Civilization  since  the  publication  of  the  Author's  Primitive  Culture,  of  which  it  is 
practically  a  continuation.  The  chapters  relating  to  the  development  of  Religion  are 
wDoded  on  Professor  TyJor's  Giford  Lfciures  al  Aberdeen  in  1889-1891.  The  parts 
relating  to  moral  and  social  institutions,  mythology,  ca^toms  and  games,  have  been 
bnmgbi  forward  in  outline  in  lectures  and  essays  by  the  writer  and  now  appear  in 
okore  complete  form. 


MARINE  BOILERS. 


THEIR     CONSTRUCTION     AND     WORKING,     DEALING     MORE 
ESPECIALLY   WITH    TUBULOUS   BOILERS. 

Baaed  on  the  first  Edition  of  the  work  by  Mens.  L.   E.   BERTrN, 

Chief  Constructor  of  the  French  Nivy, 

Second  Edition  brought  up  to  date.     Edited   by 

LESLIE    S.    ROBERTSON.    Assoc  M.Inst. C.E..    M.l.fVtech.E..    M.l.N.A. 

WitM  nutHftous  IllustratioHS.     Demy  Svo.     £1  is.  ntt. 


REVISED    AND    CHEAPER     EDITION    OF 

INITIA  GR;ECA.-Part  I. 


kFtRST  Grkek  Coorse.  containing  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercise  Book,  and 
ilaries.    Carefully  revised   and  simplified,  special  attention  b^ing  given  to 
the  Attic  Forms. 

CrowH  8vo.     2S.  6rf. 

key  ELIZABETH  S.  HALDANE. 
With  JUustfatious.  Demy  Svo. 
is  a  BioRraphy  of  Rene  Descartes  giving  ni\  account  of  the  times  he  lived 
in  and  an  appreciation  of  his  various  works,  philosophical,  malhematical,  and  scientific. 
Descartes'  life  was  a  very  varied  one;  the  6rst  part  being  spent  in  a  Jesuit 
College,  the  second  in  warfare,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  and  the  third  in  study 
in  Holland.  He  visited  many  courts  and  died  while  at  that  of  the  extraordinary 
and  learned  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  Gustave  Adolphus'  daughter.  His 
greatest  friend  and  correspondent  was  Elizabeth  of  Palatine,  the  niece  of  King 
Charles  I.  of  England,  and  he  came  in  contact  with  many  of  the  eminent  men  of 
science  of  the  day. 

The  recent  superb  edition  of  Descartes  Correspondence  brought  out  i:i  I 
MM.    Adam  and  Tannery   throws  much  new    light  on   his  life  and  surroo 
id  malie«  a  new  account  of  it  specially  suitable  at  this  time. 


DESCARTES: 

HIS     LIFE      AND     TIMES 
By 


1 


AN   EXPEDITION    INTO  THE   CENTRAL 
TIAN  SHAN  MOUNTAINS. 

CARRIED     OUT     IN      THE     YEARS     1902-1903. 
By   Op.  QOTTFRIED    MERZBACHER. 

rUBUSUBD    ONDBR    TUB    AUTHORITY    OF    7HK    KOVAL   GECXiRAPUICAL    SOCIETY. 

With  Illustrations.     Dtmy  Sdo. 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL 
MATHEMATICS. 

By   A.    CONSTEROINE,    M.A .    and    A     BARNES,    M.A. 
With  many  Dia^smi.     F'c*p  8tw.     2$.  6tf. 

A  SHORT  DAY'S  WORK. 

ORIGINAL  VERSES.   TRANSLATIONS    FROM    HEINE.   AND 

PROSE    ESSAYS. 

By    MONICA    PEVERIL    TURNBULL. 

A     NEW     EDITION.  WITH     ADDITIONAL     PIECES. 

Crowm  Siv. 


WISDOM  OF  THE  EAST  SERIES. 

Pctt  l6mr,  li.  net  toih. 

THE     INSTRUCTIONS     OF     PTAH-HOTEP.        From     tbe    Egy 
Translated  with  Iniroduction  hy  BATTi.srowBR  G.  Gun«.  [^ 

WOMEN  AND  WISDOM  OF  JAPAN.     With  Introduction  by  S.  Takai 

[SkM 
THE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  SA'DI.     Selected  and  Rendered  from  tbe  Per4 

with  Iniroducliuii  by  L   CKA.>..MEK-ByNG.  tn  pvtpittatti 

THE   PARABLES    OF    BABYLON.      From  the  Aramaic.      Translated  wl 
Introduction  by  Edwin  Colunb.  \ln  prtp^tati 

IDYLLS     FROM     THE     BIBLE        With     Introduction    by    Six    Gboh 
Bmpw(KU\   MU.   KC.I.E,  LL.D  {In  pptfarati 

THE  VEDAS  OF  THE  HINDOOS.    With  InlmductionandSeJected  Emi 
by  A.  R    Kapadia.  (/h  pnpsra, 


INTERMEDIATE  MECHANICS, 

By  A,  W.  PORTER.   B.Sc. 
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ROMANO  LAVO  LIL; 

I,   THE    WORD    BOOK    OF    THE    GYPSY    LANGUAGE. 
By    the     late    GEORGE     BORROW. 

Large  Crown  Zvo. 

This  book  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years,  but  the  revived  interest  in 
rxDw's  writings  has  called  for  a  reprint. 


NEW    6/-    NOVELS 


IN  THE  ARENA. 

By     BOOTH     TARKINQTON, 

Autbor  of  "  Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  etc. 


THE  HILL. 


By   HORACE  A.  VACHELL, 

Author  of  "  Bmhers,"  "  Pinch  of  Prosperity,"  etc. 

With  8  full-pagt  Illustrations  by  Percy  Wadham. 


THE  LITTLE  NEIGHBOUR. 

By  MARY  DEANE, 
Author  of  "The  Rose  Spinner,"  "Treasure  and  Heart.' 


CREATURES  OF   THE   NIGHT, 

By  A.    W.    REES, 

Author  of  "  lanto  the  Fisherman." 

With  IllMStratiOHs.       Large  Crown  8vo.       6s.  net. 


KOREA  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS. 

NARRATIVE  OF  TRAVEL,  WITH   AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE   RECENT 
VICISSITUDES  AND   PRESENT  POSITION    OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

By  MPS.  BISHOP  (ISABELLA  L.  BIRD). 

Cheap  Edition.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    In  Om  Volume.    5s.  net. 
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THE   POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LORD   BYRON. 

THE    ONLY    COMPLETE   AND   COPYRIGHT    TEXT    IN    OHB    VOLUME. 

Edited  with  an  IntPOduction  by  ERNEST    HARTLEY   COLERIDGE. 

Ooum  Svv. 

THE  ARTS  IN  EARLY  ENGLAND. 


Vol.  m. 


By  Q.    BALDWIN    BROWN.   MA, 
WauoD  Profcftscr  of  Fine  \n&  in  ihe  L'nivetuty  of  Edinbuigh 

-THE   DECORATIVE  ARTS   OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD 


Tliis  volame  will  embrace  a  notice  of  the  objects,  mostly  of  the  pagan  epoch, 
la  Anglo-Saxon  graves ;   of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bouse  in  its  form,  fittings  and 
klioa  ;   of  coins,  and  of  the  various  artistic  products  connected  with  Church 
fe  and  with  Christian  worship.     Under  the  last  heading  will  be  included  carved 
and  other  stones,  illuminated  MSS  .  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  &c.,  dtc. 

Royal  Bvo,      For  Vols.  I.  aiU  II.,  atresdy  pubUsked,  ut  p^ge  44. 

ELEMENTARY   GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

By   JOHN    THOMPSON.    M.A., 
Late  Scholar  of  Christ's  Collec«,  Cambhdite ;  Senior  Classical  Master,  Hifh  School.  DubUn. 

Lsfgt  Croum  Bvo     Accidence  2s. ;  Syntax  2S. ;  Complete  35.  6d. 


AUSTIN  ON  LAW  AND  SOVEREIGNTY. 

lEING    AN    EDITION    OF    LECTURES    I..    V     AND    VI.    OF    AUSTIN'S 

JURISPRUDENCE,    AND    OF    THE    ESSAY    ON    THE    USES    OF    THE 

STUDY    OF   JURISPRUDENCE. 

With  Introductions.  Notes  and  Excursus  by 

W.    JETHRO    BROWN.    LL.D..    Utt.D., 

Otfibe  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Comparative  Law  in  the  Uoiveniiy  ColIrK^ 
Wain,  Aberystwyth,  and  Auiboccf"The  Study  Df  ihe  Law,"  "The  New  Democracy,"  etc. 

Dimy  Bvo. 

The  primary  objects  of  this  edition  are  to  promote  a  real  study  of  the  Austinian 
point  of  view,  and  to  encourage  students  of  law  to  make  an  honest  attempt  to 
understand  Austin  before  finding  fault  with  him—an  order  at  present  not  mvariably 
observed.  In  pursuance  of  these  objects  this  work  will  contain  suggestive 
qaestiODB.  concrete  examples,  and  brief  excursus.  Inddeotally.  attempts  will  be 
made  to  state  how  far  the  main  positions  of  Austinian  doctrine  have  been  aSected  by 
later  criticism  and  rersearch.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  subjects  as. 
The  Dednition  of  Law,  The  Motives  of  Obedience.  The  Conception  of  Sovereignty 
as  Objective  Pact.  Sovereignly  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  The 
Comparative  Method  m  Jurisprudence.  Ttie  Introduction  will  consist  of  two  parts: 
(I)  The  Austinian  Tradition .  {2}  Consideration  of  some  historical,  philosophical 
aod  practical  objections  to  the  conception  of  Law  as  Command. 


A  SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

WITH    EXERCISES    AND   EXAMINATION    PAPERS. 
By     THEOPHILUS     D.      HALU     M.A. 

THIRD   SDtTlON.        COMPLEXLY    RSVISSD    AND    BRODGHT    UP   TO    DATE. 

Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

This  edition  has  been  to  a  greal  extent  re-written,  and  is  amplified  so  a<i  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  necessary  course  of  Elemeoiar}'  English  required  in  the  examination 
for  the  training  of  teachers. 


THE    GERMAN   OFFICIAL   ACCOUNT   OF    THE 
WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

PREPARED      IN      THE      HISTORICAL     SECTION     OF     THE      GREAT 
GENERAL    STAFF.    BERLIN. 

PART  II. — The  Advance  to  Pretoria  the  Upper  Tctgbla  Camfaigm.  etc  . 
ETC.     rMMia/#*^i>>' Colonel  Hubert  DuCasb.  R.A-,  M  V  O. 

WUh  Maps  and  Plans.       Dtmy  Svo.       15*.  nti. 

PART  I.—Thom  its  Commencement  in  1899  to  the  Captors  of  General 
Cronje's  Forces  at  Paardeberg.  [Aircady  pubhihed. 


ARTILLERY  AND   EXPLOSIVES. 

ESSAYS   AND   LECTURES  WRITTEN   AND  DELIVERED  AT  VARIOUS 

TIMES. 

By   Sir  ANDREW    NOBLE.    K.C.B..    D.C.L..   F.R.8. 

With  lUnstraUons.    Medium  Svo. 


THE  DIARY  OF  A  GIRL  IN  FRANCE  IN  1821. 

Written     by     MARY     BROWNE. 

Illu&tPated    by    HERSELF. 

With  an    Introduction   by    EUPHEMIA   STEWART   BROWNE. 

Edited  by  Commander  The  Hon.  H.  N.  SHORE.  R.N. 

Squart  Demy  St'f)      tor  6rf.  net. 


THE  SWORD  OF  ISLAM. 

By      ARTHUR      N.     WOLLASTON.     C.I.E. 

H.M.'s  Indian  (Home}  Service. 

With  Uluslrations.    Squan  Demy  Svo. 
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A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

CROWE  &  CAVALCASELLE*S  HISTORY  OF 
PAINTING. 

A    HISTORY    OF    PAINTING    IN    ITALY,     UMBRIA,     FLORENCE    AND 
SIENA,    FROM    THE    2nd    TO    THE    i6th    CENTURY. 

By  J.  A.  CROWE  and  G.   B.  CAVALCASELLE. 


With  Editorial  Notes  by    LANGTON    DOUGLAS. 
Author  of  "  Fn  Aa«eUco."  "A  Historr  of  Sienk,"  &o. 

5$0  Voiutius.      With  Mpwarii  of  200  lUustratioits       Square  Demy  8vo.    21s.  net  each  Voi. 

VOL.      /.—Early  Christian  Art.  i 

VOL.     //.—Giotto  AND  THE  GiOTTESQUEs.   (     ^0*  «*'*>■ 

VOL.  III.— The  Sienese  School. 

VOL.  IV. — Florentine  Painters  of  the  Qcattrocknto. 

VOL.     V, — Later  Sienese  and  Umbrians. 

VOL.  Vi. — Florbntikk  Painters  op  the  Cinqubcbnto. 


This  standard  work  has  been  for  many  y-ears  out  of  print,  and  second-hand  copies 
have  commanded  a  ver>'  high  price.  The  new  Edition  will  contain  the  final  corrections 
ol  Sir  Joseph  Crowe,  which,  for  the  first  four  volumes  of  this  new  Edition  at  any 
rale,  are  so  thorough  as  to  amount  in  parts  almost  to  a  re-writing  of  the  book 

The  work  will  be  divided  into  six  volumes  each  volume  represemiog,  as  far  as 
possible,  one  or  more  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  this  arrangement  will  prove 
convenient  to  students  and  travellers. 


A    NEW    EDITION 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN; 

Or.    the   EDIBLE  VEGETABLES,   SALADS  AND  HERBS 
CULTIVATED   IN    EUROPE   AND  AMERICA. 

By    W.    ROBINSON, 
Aotborof  "The  Eu^luh  Flower  Gitrdan,"  "The  Wild  Garden,"  etc- 

Medium  8vo.      15s.  tut. 


A   CHEAP  EDITION. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  HYMNOLOGY. 

SETTING    FORTH    THE    ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIAN 

HYMNS    OF    ALL    AGES    AND    NATIONS. 

Revised,    with    Additions,    by   JOHN    JULIAN.    D.D.. 
VIcu  of  Wincobank  and  Canon  of  York. 

Medium  8vq.     16s.  net. 


Mr^^^miy's  List  of  Forthcoming  Publications . 


MURRAY'S   HANDY  CLASSICAL   MAPS. 

A    NEW    SYSTEM. 
Edited  by  G.    B.    GRUNDY,   M.A., 

Fellow  of  Co«pus  Chriati  College,  Oxford. 
These  Maps  have  now    been  recogniied  as  ihe  best  and   most  convenient 
existence  lor  the  use  of  scholars  and  students  at  the  universities  and  upper  cla 

of  schools  .       . .       ^  L      L 

The  old  method  of  engraving  and  hatching  the  mountain  ranges  has  been  su] 
mented  by  colouring  the  contours  with  flat  brown  and  green  lints,  which  is 
recognised  as  the  best  and  most  intelligible  way  of  denoting  the  configuration  of 
land.     A  separate  Index  is  included  with  each  map. 

^NorthkrnGrbbck    Two  shuts  tH  one  cast.  zs.ctctM:   t$.  6d.  mt. 

An  mtireiy  Hfwmaf>;  tngravtdfortKissfrmA 


GRAECIAJ  Sooth  and  Pelo- 

(  PONNSSDS 

GALUA 0n€shttt,2S.  cloth  i  is.net,  paptr. 


One  shttt,  w.  doth ;  is.  ntt,  paper. 
One  sheet,  ai.  doth ;  is  net,  paper. 


I 
I 


BRITANNIA     -         -         -        - 

HISPANIA        ...        - 

IT4TTA  J  Northern  Italy       1 
II  ALIA  ^  sqo^p    ^„o    Sicily  { 

GERMANIA.  RHAETIA.  \ 

ILLYKIA.  MOESIA,  etc.  / 
PALESTINE,     SYRIA,     and  \ 

PART  OF  MESOPOTAMIA,  ( 

AND   A   Map  showing   St.  j 

Paul's  Voyages  J 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE      -      I  ^^^  w^^,  ^  ^^^  ..^  ^,  ^„,.  .   ,,  _,,  ,^^^ 
lat  dlffecem  epootu)  [  ^^  ^*^*  ^  °^  **^'  "■  ^^'   "  «'./^ 

THE    EASTERN     EMPIRES     Two  Maps  on  om  sheet,  is.  Ocik :    is  Mt^pupi 

ASIA  MINOR  -     One  sheet,  js.etcth;    is  net,  paper 

MARE  AEGAEUM.   Athens 

One shtet, 2$, doth;  IS. net, paper.  [mbarlyriaI 


Two  sheets  in  one  case,  31.  doth  ;  is.  6d.  net.  pi 
One  sheet,  zs.  doth ;  is  net,  paper. 


Three  Maps  on  one  sheet,  2s.  doth  ;  is.  net. 


THE  Acropolis,  &c.,  Rome 
AT  various  periods,  Egvpt 

AND  THE  BOSPUORDS 

Rbvce  pes  £1tcoes  Anciennbs. — I.  G.  C.  Anderson.   /IfwJtfmor  (Murray's  Haa 
Classical  Maps)  Londres,  1903. 
"  M.  Anderson  a  eu  I'exceltente  'id6e  d'^diter.  dans  un  format  commode,  une  otf 
de  la  pcninsule  qu'il  connait  si  bien.     Cette  carte  lui  vaudra  la  reconnaissance 
tous  ceux  qui  s'interessent  a  I'Antiquit^.     Autant  M.  Anderson  a  €t^  attentif  (kl 
I'elaboralion  scientifique  de  sa  carte,  autant  son  editeur  en  a  sognie  I'cjtecubon  d*' 
coup  doeil  la  gamme  nypsometrique.     Les  divisions  admini  strati  ves  sont  claires 
apparentes     Enfin,  la  gravure  est  nette.  fine,  lisible.    II  y  a  ricbesse  sansempalentf 
L'/lsitfAfiiH^de  la  collection  Murray  est  done  a  tous^gards  une  publication  exoell< 
qu'on  ne  saurait  trop  recommander." — Prof  Georges  Radet  (Bordeaux) 
"These  maps  of  Mr,  Murray  s  are  far  better  than  anything  which  has  yet  b« 
tempted  in  the  direction  of  teaching  the  physical  features  of  ancient  geogrspli 
d  they  deserve  all  attention  from  students  and  schoolmasters." — Athemnm. 

.    are  admirable,  and  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  students  of  aocil 

ory.     We  have  before  warmly  praised  the  colour>scheme  of  the  maps  and  1 

only  say  of  this  one  (Graecia)  that  it  will  help  those  who  use  it  to  reallM^ 

ons  and  circumstances  of  the  Ancient  Greek  States  far  better  than  anyotli 

with  which  we  are  acquainted." — Educational  Times. 

*  Bdittd  by  Mr. ) .  C.  C  Andrrson  ,  Chrtst  Chureh ,  Oxford. 
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Albemarle  Strxbt,  W. 

Aprilf  1905. 
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The    Monthly    Review. 

Bdited  by   OHARLBS   HANBXTBT-WHiIiIAMS. 

No.  55— APRIL,  1905— ai.  6d.  net. 
CONTENTS:— 


B  City — ^John  Davidson. 

PSTCaOLOGY      OF     TBR      RUSSIAN 

Tum— A.  S.  Rappoport. 

LTgoB  Vale,  Honbstatbs — J.  F. 

.  HOWLBY. 

lOVBM — Aktbcr  Syhons. 

r  Bkitain  and  Germany — ^J.  L. 

SBrORD. 

Jut    Songs    op    Old   Canada — 
tOKGB  Stewart. 


The  Later  Bourbons — G.  W.  P. 

About     "Thinking     Imperially"  — 
Moreton  Frewbn. 

Quaint  Memories — Emma  Hbssey. 

Saintb-Beuve  —  Fsrdinand 

Bruneti&re. 

A  SiDE-LiGHT  ON  India— The  Byle — 
£.  H.  Aitken. 

Beaujeu  (Chapters  XII.— XV.)— H.  C 
Bailey. 


22       Mr.  Murray^ s  List  of  New  atid  Recetti  Publications. 

Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries. 

A     RECORD     OF     THE     MISSION.     1903— 1904. 
By  Ii.   AUSTINB  WADDBLL.  O.B.,  O.I.B..  LL.D.,  etc.. 

Lt.-Co].  [odtAH  Medical  Ser\ice, 
Author  of  "The  Buddhism  of  Tibet,"  "Tribes  of  the  Brahmainitm  Valley."  etc 

With  200  Illustrations  Jfom  sptcuU  Photographs,  Maps  and  Plans.     Demy  Bvo      35s.  mtt. 

'•  We  confiJeDtly  commead  ihc  scholarly  and  delightful  work  which  Colonel 
Waddell  has  written  .  .  .  the  volume  now  before  us,  rich  in  information  and 
instinct  with  literary  charm,  could  only  have  been  produced  by  one  who  knew  the 
language  and  cnstoma  of  Tibet.  .  .  .  It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  any  tangible 
result  has  been  secured  by  the  expedition  to  Lhasa.  There  are.  of  coarse,  results. 
and  amoDg  them  may  be  mentioned  thischarming  work,  All  may  6nd  advantage  ia 
its  perusal.  It  is  a  mine  of  quaint  folk-lore,  of  philology,  and  natural  history  ;  and 
the  descriptions  of  scenery  are  delightful.  The  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by 
the  most  useful  and  typical  photographs." — Tht  Times, 

"  Colonel  Waddell  has  made  his  volume  valuable  by  the  care  and  thoroughness 
with  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  elucidate  those  distinctive  conditions,  social, 
political,  religious  and  physical,  which  have  given  to  Tibet  its  reputation  as  the  home 
of  one  of  the  world's  last  great  mysteries  will  certainly  rank  as  one  of  the 

most  important  works  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject." — Thi  Globe. 


The  Friends  of  England. 

By  the  Hon.  GEOROB  PBBIi, 

Author  ol  "  The  Enemies  of  EaKland." 
Demy  8tw.     i2S.  tut. 

*  The  subjects  with  which  Mr.  Peel  deals  are  of  the  deepest  Interest,  and  he 
shows  wide  reading  on  every  page." — Athen^um. 

"  Thoughtful,  eloquent,  stimulating,  the  book  should  be  read  10  good  purpose, 
by  everyone  interested  io  its  subject." — i^cotsman. 


Bird  Life  and   Bird   Lore. 

By  R.  BOSWORTH  SMITH, 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Callet;e.  Oxford.  Antlior  of  "  Mohumine^l  and  Mobammedisoi."  etc. 
Sbcond  Imprbsaion.    Square  Demy  Svo.     With  lUustratwns.    lot.  6d.  net, 

"It  is  not  given  to  every  good  naturalist  to  write  books  about  birds  that  can 
pretend  to  rank  as  scholarly  literature,  and  it  is  because  many,  at  any  rale,  of 
Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  bird-studies  are  distinguished  in  this  way  that  they  are  snrs 
of  a  wide  welcome.  " — Academy. 

"la  every  chapter  be  gets  at  the  heart  of  country  life  .     .     the  work  is 

attractive  ;  it  is  nice  without  being  pedantic  in  phraseology,  and  it  is  apt  in  its 
groupings  of  subjects."—  Scotsman. 


The  Georgics  of  Virgil 


'ft- 

AN     OUTLINE     HISTORY     FOR    '.MIDDLE 
By  Miaa  U.   A.   TUCKER, 

Fannetljr  Msncm  Ktmtaedf  Stodcni  «t  N«wnhuB  CoUtte,  Cambrtdce 
Histt«7  MHKi«SftM  Si.  F«iix  Sdiool.  SootfawoU. 

I  Translated  into  finglish  Verse  by  LORD  BUROHCLBRE. 

'  ' '  We  coalers  that  when  we  compare  Dryden  and  Lord  Burgbclere  side  by  side 

Foot  say  ibai  the  adraota^e  is  a]u-ay«  with  ihe  former."— TA/v4|A#mvm. 
.ord  Burgbdere'a  work  will  eicite  the  oooscant  envy  and  admiraiioo  of  all 
ol  taste" — Tkt  SptitAU?r. 

Life  ot  the  Marquis  of  Duflerin  and  Ava 

LBy  :SIR  ALFRED  LYALL.  P.O. 
Third  !mpfustom.     With  Portraits,  tu.     Demy  &vo.     3  Vols.     3G1.  mS. 
"  A  xnasterpiece  oi  biographical  art ;  the  writer  oever  obtrudes  bit  own  penonatity, 
ociog  soand  jadgment  and  coasummaie  skill  to  moalding  in  jost  proportioDs  the 
ire  and  lineamenu  of  his  subject. " — Pumdk. 
"This  book  wili  not  disappoint  the  readers  natural  expectations  that  it  will 
pror\'e  of  great  interest.  .     Sir  Alfred  Lyall  holds  no  mean  position  in  oar 

ulerature  as  a  poet  and  essayist,  and  be  brings  to  his  present  Usk  the  special  qualifi- 
cations of  personal  acqaainiance  with  Lord  Dufferin.  and  of  Umiliariiy  with  the 
^_£a5t" — The  Timtt- 


TWO     VOLUMES     OF     ESSAYS 
By  the  late  LORD  SALISBURY. 

Essays    on     P  oreign     Politics. 


6f.  wf. 


on 

Lata  Cnxsn  diro. 

Biographical  Essays. 

Largi  Crown  8iq. 


With  PortfMit.     6s.  tut. 

Th«r  imrinwc  merit  and  their  personal  interest  are  alike  beyond  dispute  "— 

Th4  Timts. 
Many  readers  will  welcome  the  opportunity  now  ailorded  them  of  reading  these 


articles  written  bv  the  distinguished  statesman,  and  even  those  who  were  poUtlcally 
opposed  to  him  will  readily  acknowledge  the  literary  ability  which  is  abundantly 
displayed  throughout.  " — Tiu  Daily  TiUgrafh. 


The    Home    Mechanic; 

Or,  how   to   put   THINGS    RIGHT  ONESELF. 

By  JOHN   WRIOHT. 

New  Edition.      With  2$o  lUuslrations.    Mtdium  Svo.    6f.  nit. 

"  Excellent  manual  for  the  amateur  handicraftsman  .  .  .  the  young  be^ooer 
in  Metal  and  Wood  work  could  not  tad  a  more  paiostakioK  guide."— Pa^«  Mall 
GazitU. 


The    Eternal   Saviour  Judge, 

By  J.  liANGTON   OLARKfi.    M.A.. 

La(e  Fellow  of  the  Univcrvity  of  Durham. 

With    Pre/aci   by   tht    Rev     J.    R.    iLUnawoRTn,   D.D 
Demy  8vo.     gs.iut. 

"  This  thesis  is  stated  with  much  ability,  and  aftbcds  at  least  a  subject  for  earnest 
St  udy . " — Sptctator. 

"  Certainly  the  volume  before  us  is  fall  of  suggestion,  and  it  presents  the  "  larger 
j&ope  "  without  the  crude  assumptions  that  are  sometimes  made  In  support  of  it." — 
■•GuartUaH. 

"  His  discussion  is  marked  throughout  by  competent  learning  and  by  a  deeply 
Christian  spirit.  The  work  is  well  worthy  the  study  of  Bible  students  of  all  schools  " 
—Tht  Chriitian  iVorld 

*♦ 


The   Life  of  Christ. 


A  CONTINUOUS  NARRATIVE  IN  THE  WORDS  OF  THE  AUTHORIZl 
VERSION   OF  THE   FOUR  GOSPELS.    WITH   INTRODUCTION. 
COMMENTARY,    AND   NOTES. 

INTENDED     FOR     THE     t'SE     OF    TEACHERS     AND     POPILS 

By   the  Rev.   JOSEPH  JOHN   SOOTT, 

CanoD  of  Mancbotter. 
With  two  Maps.      Large  Crown  &vo       73.  W. 


A    CHEAP    EDITION. 

The    Life    of  John    Nicholson, 

SOLDIER    AND    ADMINISTRATOR. 
By  Captain   IiIONBL   J.  TROTTER. 

With  Portrait  and  3  ^fJps     Largt  Croam  8vo.     2$.  6d.  tut. 


full  of  interesting  matter." — 
Tkt  Times. 

"  From  ao  other  work  can  so  clear  and  sure  a  view  be  derived  of  this  complicated 
problem.  It  leads  to  a  hopeful  conclusion,  and  advances  a  humane  and  practical 
solotion." — Saturday  Rtvitw. 


Our   Sudan 


ITS      PYRAMIDS      AND      PROGRESS, 
By  JOHN   WARD»    P.S.A.. 

>r  of  "  Eejrpt,  iu  P]Tamids>nd  Procreu."  "  Tbe  Sacred  beetle,  "  "  Greek  Coins  and  tbitir 
Paivni  Citiev." 

Oeoicatkd  by  request  to  Lord  Kitchener  of  KHARTOtTM. 

CnHBH  j^to.   ^QO  pp.,  "j-zo  Illustrations.   Phct  21s.  net.  Including  Maps  and  many  Portraits. 

"  Mr,  Ward's  book  is  no  tourist's  work,  It  is  a  full  and  complete  description  of 
the  Sudan,  its  inhabitants,  iH  antiquities,  its  progress  in  civilization,  its  commerce, 
past,  present,  and  to  come.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  know  the  remarkable  history  of 
what  will  agaio  be  a  great  Empire,  must  go  through  Mr.  Ward's  book  page  by  page, 
picture  by  picture.  There  will  be  little  left  for  him  to  know  about  Sudan  after  that 
most  enjoyable  experience  is  ended." — Dtiily  Graphic. 

"The  book  is  indeed  so  profusely  illustrated  that  the  effect  is  like  that  of  a 
fascinating  lecture  accompanied  by  an  immense  number  of  lantern  slides  ■  .  ■ 
It  would  be  impossible  in  our  space  to  exhaust  the  interest  of  this  delightful  book  " 
—Northern  l^'Htg, 


Life  and  Times  of  Gen.  Sir  James  Browne, 

R.E.,   K.C.B.,    K.C.S.I.   ("BUSTER   BROWNE"). 
By   Gen.    J,    J.    McLBOD    INNBS,   B.B.,    V.O. 

With  Portraits,  IllustratioHS  and  a  Map  of  ths  N.  W.  FtOHtter.     Demy  Svo.     181.  net. 


We  are  indebted  to  General  Innes  for  the  Memoir  which  he  has  compiled  with 
success.     ...     It  should  be  widely  read 
concerns  itself  in  our  empire  abroad,"— W/ACT<r«m. 


much  success. 


It  should  be  widely  read  by  that  increasing  public  which 


Sile 
ic 


'*  No  better  work  could  be  given  to  young  Englishmen  entering  on  a  career  in 
India,"— Aforwdf  Post. 


J 
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SEW  EDITION  for  1905. 

Law  without  Lawyers. 

to  EPITOME   OF  THE  LAWS   OF  ENGLAND    FOR   PRACTICAL    USE 

By    TWO    BARRISTERS -AT -LAW. 
I  Lm^*  8w.        Over  700  pp.        Cloth  extra.        Price  6s.  net. 


In  Loco  Parentis. 

CHAPTERS    ON    INSTITUTION    LIFE    AND    WORK. 
B7   the  Rev.   MARSHALL   Q.   VINSI,   B.A., 

Warden  and  Rendent  Chaplain  of  the  Philanthropic  Societies  Farm  School,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

"Wltli  a  PreflBUse  by  JAMBS  QRANVILLB   LBOOB, 

His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Home  Office  Schools. 
Laree  Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d  net. 
"  Mr.  Vine's  book  deals  practically  with  the  subject  from  beginning  to  end.  We 
rtily  recommend  it  lo  all  who  have  the  control  of  such-Hke  institutions. "^Po^/ 
2  Gaxttte. 

0^ 

A    CHSAP  BDinON   OF   Mrs.   BISHOFS   WORKS 

(ISABHIXA  I..    BIRD). 


Large  Crown  8vo.         2s.  (4.  net  each. 


lawaiian  Archipelago. 

HE    PALM    GROVES  CORAL   REEFS 

AND     VOLCANOES     OF     THE 

SANDWICH   ISLANDS. 

With  Illustrations. 


Unbeaten   Tracks    in 
Japan. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  INTERIOR  INCLUDING 

VISITS  TO  THE  ABORIGINES  OF.YEZO 

AND  THE   SHRINE  OF  NIKHO. 

With  Illustrations. 


THE    SEVENTH    AND    LAST    SERIES. 

Notes    from    a    Diary. 

1896 — JAN.   23RD,    1901. 

By  the   Rt.   Hon.   Sir   MOUNTSTUART  B.   GRANT  DUPP, 
a.C.S.L,  F.R.S. 

2  Vols.        Crown  8uo.         i8i. 
"  The  closing  volumes  of  a  modern  journal  which  has  qualities,  contents,  and  a 
tylethat  suggests  Evelyn's." — The  Daily  Chronicle, 


-••- 


NEW     EDITION. 


Handbook — India,  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

5TH  EDrriON.         With  78  Maps  and  Plans.      Crovm  Hvo,      moa'k 
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The  Organization  of  Agriculture. 

By  HDWIN  A.  P&ATT, 

Author  of  "Tnda  Unloiilim  ud  Britlih  Xndutnr,**  "  LmUiic  Pointi  of  Sovth  A&kan  E 
SscoND  AND  Cbbapsr  Editiom.  LMg0  Cfowm  800.  IS.  mtt. 
*'  The  appearance  of  thb  work  is  opportune,  in  so  br  as  the  sabject  of  or] 
tion  occnplee  more  prominence  in  the  agricnltnral  mind  at  the  present  time 
possibly  ever  did  before.  There  is  a  deep-rooted  and  growing  desire  befi 
country  to  improve  matters  in  this  direction,  and  inform^ion  of  a  kind  calcnl 
be  useful  \n  the  formation  and  devdopment  of  practical  schemes  is  eagerly 
after."-F«VW.  __ 

Recent    Excavations    in    the    Rome 
Forum,   1898 -1905. 

By  (Mrs.)  B.    BTTRTON-B&OWN. 
Nbw  and  Cbbapbr  Edition.      lUmttrttUms  and  Pltm$,    F*eap  Svo.    as.  n 
"No  one  can  read  this  '  handbook  *  without  realiaing  that  here,  in  this  w 
this  newly  revealed  knowledge,  lies  our  best  guide  to  the  real  Rome  and  her 
people  of  the  period.     It  is  a  meessaty  volume  for  students." — Bookmmu, 

''Valuable  handbook.    .    .    .    One  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  lucidi 
brevity  of  Mrs.  Burton- Brown's  work.*'— JldnMV  Poit. 


Our    Heritage   in   the    Church. 

PAPERS    WRITTEN    FOR     DIVINITY    STUDENTS    IN    JAPA 
By  the  Ute  BDWARD   BIOKBRSTBTH,  D.B., 

Late  Bishop  of  South  Tokyo,  Japan. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  B.  F.  WHSTOOTT,  D. 

Bishop  of  Durham. 
Largg  Crown  8to.         5$. 


■♦♦■ 


CHEAP    EDITION    FOR    SCHOOLS. 

The   Growth   of  the   Empire. 

A  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  GREATER   BRITAIN 
By  A.   W.   JOSB. 

New  Edition.       With  31  Mafs.      Crown  Svo.      4s.  6d. 


Geology : 

PROCESSES    AND    THEIR    RESULTS. 
By  THOMAS  O.  OHAMBBRLIN  and  BOLXiIN  D.  SAXISBD 

Heads  of  the  Departments  of  Geology  aod  Geography,  University  of  Chicago : 

Members  of  the  United  Sutes  GMlt^cal  Survey. 

With  Maps,  Plans,  and  numtrous  othtr  lUustratwns.      Dmy  Svo.      an.  ntt, 
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CHEAP    EDITION. 

Sixteen    Years    in    Siberia. 

THE   EXPERIENCES  OF  A  RUSSIAN    REVOLUTIONIST. 

By  LEO  DBUTSCH. 
Translated  and   Edited   by  HFIT.F.K   CHISHOIaM. 

ITH  A    MKW    raCVACE.    AND   THS   CORSKSPONDENCK    OF    PIINCX    BtSUAKCX    AND 
OOCIVT   von    ■m.OW    on    the   SXTKADmOM  OF    THE    ACTHOil    AKD   OTHXSS. 

With  Portrairs  mi  othtr  SUustntioms.     Dtmy  Svo.     6*.  art 


Life  and  Letters  of  Edward    Bickersteth, 


LATE    BISHOP  OF    SOCTH    TOKYO. 


By  Rev.  SAMUSIi  BIOKBRSTSTH. 

ffmSi^uei  Portrait  im  PIUHofntoun,  J.  ifaf  owi  itvnal  Htiif-Umt  Rifnuiuetiout. 

CmtAF  EomoK.    Cnmt  ^vo.    3i.  6rf.  lut. 


Wisdom   of  the   East  Series. 

/»  Poit  i6mv.  f-fu*   IS    tiith  «r.  in  clolh  Imp  (t»:tptin^  tkt  firit  two  vofumss). 

tE  TEACHINGS  OF  ZOROASTER  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
THE  PARSI  RELIGION.  From  the  Zend  .\vesta  Translated  with 
Introduction  by  Dk  S  A.  Kapadi.\.  Lecturer  Univeraity  College.  London. 
3j    net 

"HE  AWAKENING   OF    THE   SOUL.      From  the  Arabic  of  Ibs  Tcfail. 
Translated  with  Introduction  by  Pacl  Bronnui.  Ph.D.      u.  6d,  net. 

The  DUTIES  OF  THE  HEART.      By  Rabbi  Bachyb      Translated  from  the 
Hebrew  with  Introduction  by  EmviK  CoLLiss,  Hollier  Hebrew  Scholar.  U  C.L. 

THE     ODES    OF    CONFUCIUS.       From    the    Chinese.       Rendered    with 

IniroductioD  by  L.  Cranmer  Bykg. 

THE    SAYINGS    OF    LAO    TZU.      From   the    Chinese.      Translated  with 

Introduction  by  LtONKL  Giles,  of  the  British  Museum. 

THE   RELIGION  OF    THE    KORAN.       With  Introduction  by  Ari-ot*  N. 

WOLLASTOM.   CLE. 


n 


A     NEW    EDITION. 


By 


The    History   of   India. 

the   Hon,    MOXJNTSTUART    BLPHINSTONB, 


^M  Ninth  Edition.       H-'r.'i^  J/j/5.      Drmy  Svo.      15^. 

^f  "  The  book  remains  distinctly  one  of  our  indispensable  works  of  interest  and 
reference,  and  it  possesses  graces  of  narrative  and  exposition  which  are  absent  from 
most  of  its  rivals.  ' — Pali  Mali  Gtuiu. 
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BOARD  OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  HANDWORK 

(recognised     by     the    board    of    BOOCATtON). 


Re^£(ulations  and  Syllabus 

together  with   Lists  of 

Certificate  Holders  and  Registered  Teachers, 

Demy  St/u,     Patft  coven.  6d    ntt. 


to 


On    the    Old    Road    through    France 

Florence, 

REPRODUCTIONS   IN    COLOUR  OF  48  WATER-COLOUR    SKETCHES. 
By    A.    H.    HAIiLAM    MURRAT. 


H.    W.    NBVINSON 


HAIiLAM 

WITH    TF-XT    BY 

and   MOI^OOMBRT   OARMIOHABL. 


Second  Edition. 


Medium  bio. 


215.    tlit. 


Tkt  Edition  de  Luxt  of  150  Copin  has  been  told  out-     A  fevt  may  stilt  be  in  the  hands 

('/  Bookullets. 

"  Mr.  Hallam  Murray  has  given  us  some  delightful  sketches  of  his  tour  to 
France  and  Italy.  .  .  .  they  iill  the  reader  with  a  longing  10  visit  the  scenes 
depicted.  They  are  fresh  and  straightforward,  and  maintain  a  high  averaf;e  all 
through Mr,  Nevlnson's  icxi  is  full  of  pleasant  touches." — Morning  Pott 

"Mr  Hallam  Murray's  pictures  bring  sunshine  into  the  pages.  We  see  again. 
through  his  eyes,  the  lovely  places  tn  the  Old  Road  His  pictures  make  us  long  to 
be  off,  to  iiuger  at  Caen,  Chenonceau.  Cahors,  Carcasonne,  and  Beaucaire.  Tney 
are  the  kind  of  pictures  that  folk  like.     .  Mr   Murray  is  always  picturesquely 

topographical,  and  often  there  is  a  touch  of  true  poetry  in  his  work'  — Daily  ChwonicU 


Honore   de    Balzac: 

HIS    LIFE    AND    WRITINGS 

By    (Ml8B)   MART    F.    SANDARS. 

With  Portraits.        Demy  8vo.         lis.  net. 

"Miss  Bandars  ha.s  written  the  very  book  about  Balzac  that  has  been  so  longf 
wanted.  Critical  studies  of  the  "  Human  Comedy  "  have  been  heaped  upon  us. 
but  until  now  we  have  not  bad,  even  from  a  French  pen,  an  accurate,  completa, 
intelligible  life  of  the  colossal  author."— DaWy  Chronicle. 


Innocents'     Day    Addresses. 

DELIVERED    IN    WESTMINSTER   .\BBEY. 
By  the  lat^  Very  Rev.  QEORGB  ORANVILIiB  BRADLBT,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Westininitec  ,  CbapUiu  in  Ordinary  to  sjueen  Victoria. 
With  Portraits  and  tUustrations  Large  Crown  800.  6f.  n*t. 
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Partridge    Driving. 

SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  INCREASING  AND  PRESERVING  A 
STOCK  OF  BIRDS  AND  ON  BRINGING  THEM  OVER  THE  GUNS. 
WITH   A   DESCRIPTION    OF  THE  "EUSTON    SYSTEM." 

By   OHARLBS    B,    A.    AIiINOTON. 

SscoMD  Impression,      With  Diagratru .      CroniiSto.      5s.  net. 


J 


apan    in    the    Beginning   of    the 
20th    Century. 


•COMPILBD   BY  TBE   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE   AND   COMMERCE    IN  THE  JAPANESE 

G0VERNMEM1 . 

Demy  8vo.  35s.  mt. 

'  Of  the  highest  credit  to  the  editor  and  his  collaborstors.  The  book  contains 
a  mass  of  accurate  information,  as  highly  interesting  as  it  is  varied.  \*hich  has  never 
previously  been  brought  vviihin  the  compass  of  a  single  volume.  Every  department 
of  industry'  is  exhaustively  dealt  with  .     .     The  whole  work  is  a  wonderful 

record  of  progress  in  every  incident  of  material  welfare."— ^rm^. 


Rail 


River,    Road,    and 

SOME     ENGINEERING     REMINISCENCES     OF     UNDERTAKINGS     IN 

VARIOUS    PARTS    OF    THE     WORLD.    INCLUDING    THE    SIMPLON 

TUNNEL    AND    THE    ZAMBESI    FALLS    BRIDGE. 

By    FRANCIS    FOX, 

Metnb.  Inst.  Civil  Engineers- 

With  Jtlustrations,  Large  Crown  Svo.  Ss.  rut, 

"A  really  charming  disbertation  on  the  lighter  side  of  engineeriog.     .     .     . 
The  book  is  full  of  entertainment."— A/orafNj  Post. 


The    Moon 


A  SUMMARY  OF  THE   EXISTING  KNOWLEDGE  OF  OUR  SATELLITE 

WITH  A  COMPLETE   PHOTOGRAPHIC  ATLAS. 

By   WIIiLIAM   H.    PICKBRINO, 

HarvsrH  CoIIck''  Ob*eivalory. 
Liirgt  Royal  4/0.     With  100  HimtratioHS.     £2  is.  ntt. 

**  This  book  supplies  what  has  long  been  felt  as  one  of  the  great  desiderata  of 
the  selemograpber.  a  complete,  handy  photographic  atlas  of  the  moon." — Joumsl  of 
the  BfttishAstremcmUal  AssociatioM. 


Mr.  Murray's  List  of  New  and  Recoil  Publications, 


A  NEW    EDITION   OK 

Little    Arthur's     H  istory    of    England 

By    LADY    OALLOOTT. 

WITH    FOUR    NEW   CHAF'TERS   DESCRIBING   THE   REIGN    OF 

yUEEN   VICTORIA.      Dv  Miss    M.    13.    SYNGE. 

With  additionai  Illustrations.     Fcap  Sw.     \%.  6d. 


Bacteriology    and    the    Public    Health 

By    GEORGE    NEWMAN.    M.D..    P.R.S.B.,    D.P.H., 

Poraicrly  Detuonfttrdtor  of  U-ictcnalour  in  Kind's  Coll«i;c.  London,  etc. ,    Mcdicil  Olhcrr  of  HeaJlb 
of  ibe  Metropolilan  I^rottgh  o't  Finsbury;  Joini  Aulbor  of  "  UACtcnolomr  of  Milk." 

With  numirous  IltHSlrations.     Medium  8vo.     2X1.  net. 


The    Viceroy's    Post    Bag. 

By   MICHAEL   MaoDONAGH, 

Author  of  "  Oaiiiel  O'Coniiell,  the  Itub  Tribune." 

ZJmy  800.       I2S.  mtt. 

■•^  A  living  picture  of  strange  days  " — Standard 

"  Mr.  MftcDonagh  has  placed  all  students  of  Irish  history  under  an  obligation 
by  the  careful  and  impartial  editing  of  the  most  valuable  papers."— jTA^  Nortkfrn  H^ig. 


♦« 

lanto   the    Fisherman, 

AND    OTHER    SKETCHES    OF    COUNTRY    LIFE. 

By   ALFRED   W.    REES. 

With  lUuilratioMM       Squart  Dtmy  hvo.      tot.  6i.  net. 

"  We  would  add  to  our  opinion  that  this  is  the  best  book  of  its  sort  that  we  have 
read,  the  prophesy  that  it  will  remain  the  best.  .  .  .  lanto  should  be  found  on 
the  same  shelf  as  Walton  and  Jefferies." — TA/  Outlook. 


The    Culture    of  Fruit   Trees    in    Pots. 

By    JOSH    BRACE. 

With  Illustrations.     Large  Crown  Svo.     5s.  nit. 

"To  those  who  already  possess  orchard  houses  or  who  may  wish  to  grow 
Iniit  trees  in  pots,  the  maaual  before  us  will  prove  very  useful,  as  also  to  those  who 
wish  to  erect  orchard  houses  for  fruit-growiug  in  their  gardens.  .  .  >  A  valuable 
contribution  to  a  very  interesting  phase  of  fruit-culture." — Field. 


The  Correspondence  of 
Lady    Sarah     Lennox,     i  745 — 1 826. 

Eldlted  by  the 
COUNTESS    OP   ILCHESTER    and    LORD    STAVORDALE. 

With  Photogravure  FrontispitCf  and  Humtrous  JtittutratioHS 
Cheaper  Edition.        Ik  i  Val.        Demy  Hvo.        los.  Cd.  net. 


Between    the     Acts. 

By    HENRY   W.    NEVINSON, 

Author  pf  "The  Plea  of  Pan." 

Cheaper  Epition.      Squart  Dtmy  bvo,      6i. 

"  Yoii  will  be  more  thnn  charmed,  even  fascinated,  by  the  scen<?5  and  sketcl 
in  Mr   Nevinson's  '  Between  the  Acts."  "—Truth. 


Sun- Babies. 

STUDIES      IN      INDIAN      CHILD      LIFE. 

By  CORNELIA  SORABJI. 
With  iUttitrationi .      Squof*  Dtmy  Svo.      65.  mt. 


A     SMALL     AND     HANDY     GUIDE     TO     INDIA, 
(Thii  work  is  gmt*  distinct  from  Uurray's  Handbook  for  Indid.) 

Lnperial  Guide  to  India,  Kashmir,  Burma, 
and  Ceylon. 

With  Maps,  Plans  and  lUustrations.  61.  nti. 


The   Blue  Moon,  and  other   Fairy  Tales. 

By    LAURBNOB    HOUSMAN. 

Author  of  "  An  EoKliab wot: tail's  Love  Letltca."  "  b^bniia  WurhaiH."  ilic. 

With  Illustrations  by  tkt  Author.      Lsrgs  Cr^wn  8tw.      6$. 


>.  MurraysLvst  of  New  and  Recent  Publicaiiom, 


MURRAY'S 

Small  Classical  Atlas  for  Schools. 

Hdlted  by  Q.  B.  GRUNDY,  M.A.,  D.iatt., 

Fdlew  aod  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  ColleKc.  OKford ;    Author  of  "  The  Grut  Penum  Ww/' 
Editor  of  "  Murray's  Handy  Classical  Maps,"  &c. 

Folio  {i^\  X  9|  inches).     6s. 

CONTENTS : — t.    Empires    op    thb    Babylonians,    Lvdians,    Msuks    and 

E5IANS. — ii.  Thb  Roman  EMriiiK,  b.c  2i8-a.d.  ioo. — Hi.  The  Roman  Emtirb, 

.  1-300. — iv.  Britannia  —V.  Hispania. — vi.  Gallia — vii   Dancbian  Provinces 

THB    Roman    Empirb— viii.  Italia. — ix.   Egypt.    Romb.   etc — x.  Graecia.— 

Aboakan   Ska,   etc. — xii     Asia    Minor.— xiii.    Principal    Battlefiblos    in 

'RCBK  Ast>  Roman  History. — xiv.  Palestine. 

The  Maps  in  this  Atlas  incorporate  the  results  of  recent  scholarship,  and  have 
io  most  carefully  prepared  m>  as  to  accentuate  all  the  cbief  names  and  natural 
Ltures  of  the  countries,  and  by  eliminating  those  of  minor  importance  to 
overcrowding  The  use  of  colour  contours,  whilst  displaying  the  configuration 
'of  the  countries  at  a  Rlance,  enhances  the  effect  of  simplicity,  which  cannot  be 
achieved  in  maps  where  tho  old-fashioned  method  of  hachured  mountains  obscured 
the  najnes. 


COMPLETION    OF    THE    NEW    LIIiRARY    EDITION 
OF    THE    HISTORICAL    WORKS    OF 

John   Lothrop   Motley. 

With  Photogravure  lUustrations.     In  9  Volumts.     Demy  Hvo.     los.  6d.  net  each. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    RISE    OF    THE    DUTCH    REPUBLIC.     3  Vols. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    UNITED    NETHERLANDS.      4  Vols. 

JOHN    OF    BARNEVELD.      2  Vols 

"  For  the  library,  this  series  will  l>e  always  indispensable.  The  excellent  typo- 
graphy and  stout  binding  give  the  set  every  recummeodation.  and  it  is  well  fitted  to 
remain  the  standard  edition  of  a  work  which  will  be  permanent  in  its  publicdemand 
and  reputaiioo."— Pd/f  Mall  Gaittte. 


Tales  of  a  Poultn^  Farm 
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The   Heart  of  a  Continent. 

A   NARRATIVE    OF   TRAVELS   !N    MANCHURIA.    ACROSS    THE    GOBI 
DUSERT.    THROUGH    THE    HIMALAYAS.   THE   PAMIRS.    AND 

HUNZA.    1884-1894. 

By  CoL   Sir  FRANCIS   EDWARD  VOlTNaHnSBAND,   K.O.I.B, 

Fourth  Edition  With  Portrait  0/  Author,  a  Maf-,  and  other  Illustrjtions. 

New  and  Cusaper  Edition,  revised.      Dtmy  8vo.      ts.  nti. 


Biochemistry    of    Muscle    and    Nerve- 
By   W.  D.  HALLIBURTON,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Physiolofty,  King's  College,  Loodon ;  Editor  of  Kirkw'  "  Hand-book  of  Pb)rslot<i|nr." 
WitM  JUuitratiom.        Dtmy  8w.         ys.  6d.  nrt. 


An    Indian    Garden. 

By     Mrs.     HHNRY     OOOPBR     BGGAR. 
With  Coloured  FrontispUct  and  iS  Illustrations.    Squan  Dtmy  8fo.     js,  6d.  ntt. 


A  CHEAP   EDITION. 

The  'Rob  Roy'  on  the  Jordan. 

CANOE  CRUISE  IN  PALESTINE  AND  EGYPT  AND  THE  WATERS 

OF    DAMASCUS. 

By  JOHN   MACGRBGOR,    M.A. 
Eighth  Edition,     With  Maps  and  lUHStraiions.     Large  Ctown  Bw,    2s.  Qd,  mt. 


The   Chronicles   of  an   Old   Campaigner. 

M.    DE    LA   COLONIE,    1692— 1717. 
Translated  ft*om  the  French  by  WALTBR  O.   HORSLET. 

With  Maps  and  lUustrations.     Dmy  Svo.     i8j.  nft.  [J^si  0K(. 


ifwTtfy'5  List  of  New  and  Recent  Publications,        yj 

Indian  Art  at   Delhi,   1903. 

;  THE    OFFICIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  THE    DELHI    EXHIBITION. 

1902— 1903. 

Star   aaiOROB  WATT»  CLE.,  BIB.,  O.M.,  etc.,  Director. 

hhe   ninstrative  part  by  PBRCnr  BROWN,  A.B.O.A., 
AssiBtant-Direotor. 

Medium  8v0.    125.  net. 


>. 


e    Recent    Development   of    Physical 
Science. 

By  W.  O.  D.  WHBTHAM,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Third  Edition.    IllustraUd.    Large  CrovmSvo.    ys.  6d  net. 


Man    and    his    Environment. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  OF  A  THINKER. 

Collected  and  Bdlted  by  Mb  Friend  the 

Rev.  JOHN   P.    KINaSIiAND. 

Crown  8vo.     js.  dd.  net. 

*There  are  many  sound  ideas  and  suggestive  passages  in  the  book,  which  is 
ided  by  spiritual  warmth  and  intellectual  candour — two  things  not  always 
I  together." — Literary  World. 


William  Shakespeare,  his  Family 
and  Friends. 

By  the  late  OHARLBS    L    BLTON,    M.P. 

Bdited  by  A.  HAMHiTON  THOMPSON. 

'ysnXkk  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  ANDRBW  ZiANQ. 

Dtmy  800.     X55.  net. 

"*^ehDow  of  no  book  save  only  Madden's  *  Diary  of  Master  William  Silence' 
Dntntes  the  works  of  Shakespeare  with  equal  charm  and  ingenuity."— 
r. 

f 
\ 
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Wild    Life   at    the    Land's    End. 

CORDS    AND   OBSERVATIONS   OF  THE   HABITS  AND  HAUNTS 
OF    THE    FOX.    BADGER.    OTTER.    SEAL.    &C..    AND    OF 
THEIR  PURSUERS   IN  CORNWALL. 

By  J.  O.  TREQARTHBN. 

With  lUustratUms.    Sqvar$  Demy  Bvo.     tos.  6d.  nti. 

Ve  shoald  say  that  his  work  has  all  the  charm  of  the  best  conversation ;  of  a 
■ttn  of  the  old  school,  mineled  with  that  of  a  gamekeeper  and  a  poacher,  men 
■ev  the  night  as  well  as  they  know  the  day,  a  man  as  well  as  a  fox." — Daily 


The    Pathway   to    Reality. 

THE  GIFFORD  LECTURES.  1902-1904. 
By  tlie  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  HALDANB,  M.P.,  LIi.D.,  BLO., 

Author  of  "Education  and  Empire."  etc. 

2  Vols.      Large  Croam  800.       los.  6i.  net  each. 

yOL.    /. — Thb  Meaning  of  Rsality. — The  Criticism  of  Categories. 
fOL.II. — Absolotb  Mind. 


The    Treatment    of    Some    Acute 
Visceral   Inflammations  ; 

AND    OTHER    PAPERS. 
Iftr  DAVID    B.  IjBBS,   M.A.,  M.D.Cantab..  F.R.C.P. Ijon., 

Blfc  yct*^^r  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Senior  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
W  Great  Ormond  Street ;  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

Li 


Crown  8vn.  65.  net. 


rd    Cardwell    at    the    War    Office. 

A  HISTORY   OF   HIS  ADMINISTRATION,  1868—1874. 
-«1    »r    BOBBRT    BZDDT7I.PH,    a.O.B.,    Q.O.M.a. 


COMPLETION    OF   THE    NEW   EDITION    OF 
The  Works  of  Lord   Byron. 

A   NEW    TEXT.    WITH    MANY    HITHERTO    UNPUBLISHED 

ADDITIONS. 

Edited   by   ERNBST    H.   OOIiBRIDQE   and 

ROWI*AND    B.    PROTHBRO,    M.V.O.. 

IVitk  Btbiio^tapkiei  and  ftUl  litdxus. 

WUk  Pari^mU  mmL  Uiustfattons,    13  Voh.  (6  Volt.  Letters,  7  VoU.  Poktrv). 
Cfwm  8w.    6s.  tack. 

"  Editor  and  publisher   alike   may   be  proud    of  the   edition    which    is  now 
complete.      Jaded  reviewers  have  welcomed  t?ach  successive  volume  tbe 

more  we  see  of  Pyron's  letters,  the  greater  is  our  a*itoaishment.  not  only  at  hit 
originality,  but  at  the  breadth  of  his  literary  knowledge  their  brilliancy  b 

conspicuous,  and  they  range  over  a  very  wide  field  of  human  emotion." — /Joniine 
Pott. 
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By  GBOFPRBY   DRAQB. 

Author  Ol  -Cji-J.  "  •■The  LaUjur  ProMcin,"  •■Tim  llm-mployra,"  ele. 

Second  Hdition.     IVrtk  ^fafs,    Midium  8yo     an.  nel. 


The    House    of    Quiet 

AN     AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By  J.  T. 

FotTRTH  iMPRKssfON.         DemY  Svo.        85.  irW. 


-••- 


Autobiography   and    Correspondence    of 
Eleanor  Anne  Ormerod,   LL.D., 

Edited  by  ROBERT   WAIiLAOB, 

Profofi^or  of  Agriculture  and  Rurul  Lcoiiomy  in  Uiu  Unntrsiiy  ol  EdtnbuTKb. 

With  Portrait  and  numetOMi  Jlltistrations.     Dctny  Hvo.     an.  mt. 

"  A  valuable  record  of  the  tile  of  an  eminent  scientific  lady.    It  isindispensablcto 
serious  workers  on  the  subject."— Om/ZocA. 

"  IntcrestiDg  and  vaXuablc."—  Daily  ChromtU. 
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Complete    English- 
[Persian   Dictionary. 

ED   FROM  ORIGINAL  SOURCES. 

By 

H.  "WOJjCLAffTON,  O.LB.. 
H.iC.'a  Indian  (Home)  Service. 

4to.     \-B0Mnd.    £3  35.  net. 
Edition.    Demy  8vo.     21s.  ntt. 


The    Anwar-  I-Suhaili ; 

or,  Lights  of  Canopus. 

COMMONLY  KNOWN  AS  KAULAH 

AND  DAMNAH. 

Beino   an   Adaption    by 

IgJSloA   HUSAm    BIN    'Ali   AL 

wAr&Al4-KASBIFI. 
OP    THE    FABLES    OF    BIDPAf. 

TRANSrjiTED  rKOH  TBI  PHftlAN  BV 

ABTHX7R    N.    WOLIiASTON.    ai.B. 

LAROt  PAPBR  EDITION. 

Royal  4/0,  315.  6d.     Also  Midium  Svo,  151. 


Annals  of  Tacitus.     Books  L — VI 

An   English  Translation  with  Introduction  and   Notbs. 

By  as203Etan  a.  ramsat,  £att.D.,  uld., 

ProCesaor  of  Hmnanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ; 
Bditor  of  Selectiona  from  TibtiUiu  and  Propertitts,  Latin  Ptom  Compoaltloa,  ate. 

With  Maps,  etc.    Demy  Svo.     155.  net. 


The   Creevey  Papers,    1768 — 1838. 

»d  by  tlie  Rt.  Honble  Sir  HBRBBBT  BSAXWBLIi.  Bart.,  M.P. 
Seventh  Impression.      With  Portraits.    2  Vols.    Demy  &vo.    315.  6d.  net. 


George  VilHers, 
COND    DUKE   OF   BUCKINGHAM,    1628-1687. 

By  WINIFRBB,   TiADY   BtTROHOIiHRB. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8tw.  £i  is.  net. 


BtSO 
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Old  Time  Travel 


NAL   REMINISCENCES   OF   THE  CONTINENT    FORTY    YEARS 
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puffenn  discharged  the  duties  of  the  highest  office  which, 
in  his  varied  career,  he  was  called  on  to  fill.     In  England 

■  "w"  Alfred  htm  had  exceptional  means  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  our  policy  in  the  East,  with  which  Lord 
I^ufferin,  in  the  Lebanon,  at  St  Petersburg,  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  in  India  itself,  had  so  much  to  do.  But,  if  long 
*^d  varied  experienco  in  India,  and  on  the  Indian  Council, 
enables  Sir  Alfred  to  speak  with  exceptional  authority  on 
those  portions  of  Lord  Dufferin's  life  which  made  his 
name  familiar  to  his  contemporaries,  and  will  ensure 
his  remembrance  by  posterity,  other  qualifications  also 
specially  fitted  him  for  the  task.  A  poet  of  no  mean 
order,  a  writer  whose  works  are  always  original,  a  critic 
whose  judgment  is  almost  always  sound,  Sir  Alfred  is 
admirably  constituted  to  appreciate  a  man  who  was  not 
merely  a  distinguished  administrator  and  diplomatist, 
but  who  inherited  through  his  mother  the  genius  of  the 
Sheridans.  A  few  of  Sir  Alfreds  readers  may,  indeed, 
think  that  he  might  have  devoted,  with  advantage,  a 

^little  more  space  to  some  passages  in  Lord  Dufferin's  life, 
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Six  or  seven  hundred  pages  are  a  HnuiII  allowance  for  tin 
biography  of  a  man  who  filled  so  many  important  posi- 
tions. But,  in  these  days  of  diffuse  biographies,  we  arc 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  a  writer  who  has  contrived 
to  be  concise  without  becoming  obscure.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
has  been  fortunate  in  his  subject,  and  Lord  Dufferin  in 
his  biographer. 

And  what  a  life  it  was  which  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  has* 
undertaken  to  write !  Most  administrators  would  consider 
themselves  fortunate  if  they  had  crowned  a  long  career 
by  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  our  great  autonomous 
colony  in  America,  or  by  administering  the  affairs  of  our 
vast  and  populous  dependency  in  India.  Most  diplomatists 
would  regard  themselves  as  equally  fortunate  if  they  had 
been  entrusted,  before  their  final  retirement  from  the 
service,  with  our  diplomacy  at  one  of  the  great  Eurox>ean 
-capitals.  But  Lord  Dufferin  represented  his  sovereign  in 
Canada  and  India,  at  St  Petersburg,  at  Constantinople, 
at  Pans,  and  at  Rome.  No  other  man  who  lived  in  tho 
nineteenth  century  filled  so  many  high  and  important 
offices,  or  filled  them  with  more  credit  to  himself  or  with 
ttxovQ  advantiige  to  the  country. 

He  commenced   life,  no  doubt,  in  favouring  circiun- 
stances.     Heir  to  a  great  estate  and  to  a  considerable 
name,  he  was  introduced  to  official  life,  and  was  even 
raised  to  the  English  peerage,  at  an  age  when  most  men 
are  painfully  endeavouring  to  secure  a  foothold  on  the 
lower  rungs  of  the  professional  or  parliamentary  ladder. 
He  leapt  into  prominence.     But  ho  owed  his  advancement, 
not  merely  to   accidents   of  birth  and  fortune,  but   to 
qualities  which  commended  him  to  his  political  leaders, 
and  made  him  the  favourite  of  society.     He  was  born  at 
Florence  on  June  21,  1826.     His  father,  Price  Blackwood, 
a  naval   officer   who  succeeded   somewhat  unexpectedly 
to   the   Irish   peerage,  died  while   his   only  child   was  a 
boy  at  Eton.     His  mother,  Helen  Sheridan — one  of  three 
famous    sisters,    who    became    respectively  Duchess    of 
Somerset,  Mrs  Norton,  and  Lady  Dufferin — was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.     She  said  herself 
to  Mr  Disraeli :  '  You  see  Georgy  (the  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set) is  the  beauty ;  Carry  (Mrs  Norton)  is  the  wit ;  and  I 
ought  to  be  the  good  one,  but  then  I  am  not.'     Her  verdict 
herself,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  shared  by  many 
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>ple.    Those  who  look  on  her  portrait  will  think  that 
•she  inherited  much  of  the  beauty  with  which  her  grand- 
mother, Miss  Linluy,  endowed  her  fuiuily ;  those  who  read 
her  poetry  or  her  correspondence  will  give  her  credit  for 
the  wit  iind  genius  which  distinguished  her  grandfather ; 
while  those  who  read  her  letters  to  her  son  will  think 
that,  whether  she  was  or  was  not  •  the  good  one,*  she  was 
among  the  wisest  and  bc^t  of  mothers,     She  sent  her  boy, 
in  the  firet  instance,  to  a  private   school  at  Hampton, 
removing  him  in  due  course,  in  May  1839,  to  Eton,  where 
she  placed  him  with  Cookesley,  *  a  tutor  who '  (Sir  Alfred 
Lyall   says)  *  had  more  brains   than  ballast ;  whom  his 
pupils  liked  much  more  than  they  respected  him ;  who 
could  make  himself  popular,  but  could  not  make  them 
work/      Admitting   that  Cookesley 'a  eccentricities  made 
Wm  an  unsuitable  tutor  for  many  boys,  we  cannot  fully 
endorse  this  judgment ;  nor  are  we  sure  that  we  could 
not  apply  Sir  Alfred  s  indictment  of  Cookesley  to  other 
nwiaters  who  were  at  Eton  at  the  same  time.     It  is,  at 
^ny  rate,  the   case   that  Sir  Alfred   himself  quotes  Sir 
James  Stephen's  description   of  life  at   Eton  to  justify 
I       tia  remarks  on  life  at  Cookesley's.    We  think  he  might 
m   have  recollected  that  an  Eton  pupil-room,  like  other  in- 
W    stitutions,  is  to  be  judged  by  its  results,  and  that  some- 
'      ^ng,  at  any  rate,  can  be  said  for  a  master  wliose  pupil- 
room  contained,   when   Lord   DufForin   wiis  at   Eton,   a 
future   Prime   Minister,   Lord  Salisbury,   and   was   soon 
afterwards  to  admit  another  distinguished  diplomatist, 
Sir  E.  Malet. 

Blackwood's  talk  was  so  copious  that  Cookesley  nick- 
named him  *the  orator' — Cookesley  had  a  nickname  for 
most  of  his  pupils ;  but  his  oratorical  powers  do  not  seem 
to  have  gained  him  admittance  to  the  debating  society, 
profanely  known  as  *  Fop,'  where  many  generations  of 
boys,  from  the  days  of  Mr  Gladstone  downwards,  havo 
anticipated  their  triumphs  at  the  Union  or  in  the  Senate. 
But  the  fact  was  that  Lord  Duiferin's  temperament 
hardly  fitt-ed  him  for  the  distinctions  at  which  most 
public-schoolboys  aim.  When  he  went  up  to  Clxrist 
Church,  one  of  his  contemporaries  said  of  him  that  he 
'neither  hunted,  nor  rowed,  nor  played  games,  and  his 
immediate  friends  were  not  many.*  At  Oxford  he  seems 
to  have  pursued  the  somewhat  detetched  life  which  he 
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had  followed  at  Eton.    He  did  not  seek  such  honottts 
the  university  confers  in  its  schools,  or  the  undergradi 
themselTes  award  on  the  cricket  field  or  on  the  rii 
Shunning  the  company  of  the  xuany,  he  surrounded 
self  with  a  few  chosen  friends,  with  some  of  whom 
founded  the  I^rthic  Cluh.    He  justified,  however,  his 
tutor's  nickname  by  taking  frequent  part  in  the  discussii 
of  the  dub  and  in  the  debates  of  the  Union,  whose  presi( 
he  ultimately  became. 

Lord  Dufferin  remained  at  Oxford  for  only  two 
which  he  afterwards  remembered  as  '  the  happiest  of 
unmarried  existence.'     In  1849  he  accepted  from 
John  Bussell  a  Lordship-in-waiting,  and  in  the  foUoi 
year  was  raised  to  the  English  peerage  as  Lord  C\ 
boye  of  Clandeboye.    He  resigned  his  court  office  on 
iah  of  Lord  John's  administration  in  February  1852 ; 
he  found  ample  means  of  occupying  his  time  with 
distractions  of  society,  the  duties  of  his  estate,  and 
interests  of  foreign  traveL    Li  1854,  after  the  conmu 
ment  of  the  Crimean  War,  he  took  his  yacht,  the  '  F< 
to  the  Baltic,  and  witnessed  the  siege  of  Bomarsund 
her  decks. 

'  When  Sir  Charles  Napier  asked  him  whether  he  had  a 
to  see  a  shot  pass  over  him,  Lord  Duffeidn  closed  with 
proposal  and  went  on  board  the  "  Penelope,"  a  ship  that 
ordered  to  run  within  range  of  a  Russian  battery,  for 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  effectively  ai 
The  "  Penelope  "  not  only  drew  the  enemy's  fire,  but  her 
were  so  busy  watching  the  shots  that  she  was  not 
before  she  grounded  on  a  rock,  and  Lord  Dufferin  passed 
hours  in  perilous  exposure.  .  .  .  Not  content,  however, 
this  trial  of  his  nerves.  Lord  Dufferin  joined  a  party  to 
the  trenches  of  the  French  army  investing  Bomarsund. 
They  slipped  across  from  battery  to  battery,  running 
gauntlet  of  fire  in  the  open  intervals ;  and  finally,  seeing  iTi 
white  flag  hoisted  on  the  fort,  they  walked  straight  up  to  tlis:| 
gate,  were  sharply  ordered  back  by  a  Russian  officer  wtej 
cried  to  them  that  the  place  had  not  yet  surrendered,  uA] 
regained  cover  imder  a  satisfactory  shower  of  balls  aai 
bullets.* 

Lord  Du£ferin*s  adventure  probably  raised  him  in  tbs 
opinion  of  his  political  chief,  who,  more  than  forty  yeslt 
before,  had  ridden  with  Lord  Wellington  along  the  Un0 
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of  Torres  Vedras ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1855,  Lord  John 
asked  his  young  follower  to  join  him  on  his  abortive 
mission  to  Vienna.  Lord  Dufferin  thus  obtained  his 
first  introduction  to  diplomacy  and  diplomatists ;  but  he 
apparently  omitted  to  place  on  record  any  of  the  impres- 
sions which  he  derived  from  his  mission.  He  returned 
homo  to  occupy  himself  with  the  duties  of  his  court  office, 
which  he  had  resumed  under  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  with 
the  affairs  of  his  Irish  estate,  which  he  was  never  tired  of 
improving.  But  attendance  at  court  and  alterations  at 
Clandeboye  could  not  satisfy  his  adveiitui'ous  nature. 

*Like  Ulysses,  Lord  Dufferin  could  not  rest  from  travel, 
ud  heard  the  call  of  the  sea.  So  in  June  1850  he  set  off  "  to 
»fl  beyond  the  sunset "  into  the  Arctic  north  on  his  yacht 
the  "  Foam,"  with  a  bronze  likeness  of  the  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
by  Marochetti,  as  her  figurehead.  The  story  of  the  voyage 
W  been  brilliantly  told  iu  his  "Letters  from  High  Latitudes," 
*  book  which  shows  him  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  capti- 
''■ting  the  Icelandic  ladies  by  his  lively  courtesy,  taking  frolics 
*ad  fatigues  with  eciual  zest,  never  flinching  before  the  deep 
Potatious  of  the  hospitable  Norsemen  or  among  the  fogs  and 
icoberga  which  barred  his  access  to  Spitzbergen.' 


In  the  winter  of  1858-0,  in  company  w^ith  his  mother — 

and  having  substituted  steam  for  sails — he  took  another 

Voyage  in  quieter  waters,  visiting  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece, 

This  leisurely  expedition  occupied  the  whole  of  1859;  and 

I  he  only  reached  London  in  the  beginning  of  1860.    Tho 

turning-point  of  his  life  had  come ;  he  was  about  to  hear 

a  more  serious  *  call  *  than  that  which  had  summoned  him 

to  the  frozen  waters  of  the  North  or  the  blue  skies  of  the 

Mediterranean.    A  great  duty  was  imposed  on  him,  which 

forced  him  hurriedly  to  return  to  the  Levant,  where  he 

had  passed  so  much  time  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  district  of  Syria  lying  between  the  mountain  ranges 
of  Lebanon,  or  Anti-Lobanon,  and  the  coast,  is  mainly 
populated  on  tho  north  by  the  Maronites,  an  ancient 
Christian  sect,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Druses,  a  race  of 
Mahomedan  schismatics.  Each  of  these  was  placed  under 
a  local  chieftain,  subordinate  to  the  Turkish  Governor  of 
Syria.  Hereditary  feuds  had  long  existed  between  the  two 
peoples,  who  hated  one  another  as  the  Guelfs  hated  the 
Ghibellines,  or  the  Montagues  the  Capulets.    The  Turkish 
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government  unhappily  encouraged  dissensious  which  it 
was  its  businesR  to  allay ;  and  in  April  18G0  the  feud 
broke  out  in  bloodshed  and  fire.  The  Druses  attacked 
the  Maronites ;  the  Marouites  retaliated  on  the  Druses  ; 
the  Turkish  garrison,  instead  of  repressing  disorder, 
joined  in  the  slaughter.  In  the  fourso  of  May  thirty-two 
villages  were  burned  down ;  and  Lord  Dufferin  himself 
found  in  Damascus  '  upwards  of  2000  houses  utterly 
destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  buried  beneath  their 
ruins/ 

When  news  of  these  ghastly  outrages  reached  western 
Europe  they  excited  a  thrill  of  horror.  France  has  always 
regarded  herself  as  the  protector  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  the  Levant ;  and  Napoleon  III,  much  to  his  credit,  at 
once  proposed  that  the  great  Powers  should  send  a  joint 
commission  to  Syria,  and  that  the  commission  should  be 
followed  by  French  troops,  instructed  to  restore  order. 
The  proposal  was  received  with  some  coldness  by  this 
country.  The  Emperor's  ItJiliun  policy,  and  the  proposed 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France,  were  exciting 
distrust;  and,  though  French  and  British  soldiers  were 
again  acting  together  in  the  Far  Etist,  there  was  no  longer 
any  real  cordiality  between  the  two  peoples  and  their 
rulers.  Accounts,  however,  of  further  massacres  com- 
pelled Lord  Palmerston  to  assent  to  the  Emperor's  pro- 
posal ;  and  Lord  Dufferin  was  selected  to  represent  this 
country  on  the  joint  commission. 

If  there  was  no  real  cordiality  between  France  and 
England,  there  was  some  divergence  between  their  views. 
The  French,  as  the  special  patrons  of  the  Maronites,  were 
disposed  to  lay  the  entire  blame  of  the  massacre  on 
the  Druses ;  the  English,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  great 
Mahomedan  power,  were  inclined  to  regard  both  Druses 
and  Maronites  as  equally  guilty.  While  there  was  this 
divei'gence  in  their  views,  there  was  also  a  difference  in 
their  aims.  France,  despatching  8000  troops  to  Syria, 
desired  that  her  own  soldiers  should  wdn  credit  in 
restoring  order.  England,  on  the  contrar}%  nervous  of 
any  fresh  symptom  of  French  aggression,  was  anxious 
to  secure  the  wnthdrawal  of  the  troops  on  the  earliest 
opportunity.  The  French  desired  to  place  the  whole 
district  under  a  Maronite  chief;  the  English,  or  Lord 
Dufferin,  suggested  that  it  should  be  turned  into  an  in- 
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We  hare  dweh  ar  some  length  on  Sir  Alfnx!  l^alls 
admiraUe  accoont  of  the  iu:»&!40Q  to  the  Lebau\^ix«* 
becaoae  i*  wa*  not  merely  the  turtxiiijtr-poiu:  txt  Ia^txI 
Daffrrin's  careier.  but  in  some  n?specrs  w»s  the  xuo>; 
SQccessfoi  piece  of  work  which  he  ever  ao\xnu)4i$hed. 
But  we  most  pass  over  more  rapidly  the  $iKveeJiii^  s«^ven 
oreigbt  years  of  Lord  Dufferin's  life-  During  che«so  j'x'^wrs. 
Indeed,  he  was  introdaced  to  official  duties  at  honu\  Itaving 
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chapter  on  the  STrian  mission,  vith  an  impartialitr  and  knowMfv  whkb 
vnhappSr  are  not  alwars  shared  hx  other  Bngiiah  wxit«»  <tt  thesut^ex^u 
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accepted  the  under-secretaryship  at  the  India  Office.  Dur- 
ing these  years  he  lost  the  mother  who — so  he  wrote  him- 
self— *  was  one  of  the  sweetest,  most  beautiful,  most  accom- 
plished, wittiest,  most  loving,  and  lovable  human  beings 
that  ever  walked  upon  the  earth.'  During  the  same 
period  he  married  the  lady  who  still  survives,  and  to 
whom  he  was  able  to  say,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
'  You  have  been  everything  to  me  in  my  prosperous  days, 
and  they  have  been  many ;  and  now  you  are  even  more 
to  me  in  my  adversity.*  But,  with  such  exceptions,  there 
is  little  to  chronicle  between  his  return  from  Syria  and  his 
appointment  to  Canada.  His  duties  at  the  India  Office, 
at  the  War  Office — to  which  he  was  transferred  in  186G — 
and  at  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster— to  which  ho  was  appointed 
in  1S69 — however  largely  such  work  may  loom  in  the  lives 
of  other  men,  count  for  nothing  in  a  career  so  full  and 
varied  as  that  of  Lord  Dufferin.  ^H 

During  this  period,  however,  he  was  engaged  in  hid^H 
chief  political  controverey.  The  recrudescence  of  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland  drew  new  attention  to  Irish  questions. 
Mr  Gladstone  commenced  his  task  of  attacking  the  three 
branches  of  the  famous  upas  ti'ee  ;  and  men  like  Mr  Mill 
iind  Mr  Bright  formulated  rival  schemes  for  dealing  with 
Irish  land.  Lord  DufiPerin,  in  1868,  entered  into  the  list« 
against  Mr  Mill ;  and  perhaps  the  few  surviving  persons 
who  have  read  their  respective  pamphlets  will  form  the 
conclusion  that  ho  got  the  better  of  the  contest  The  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  controversy,  and  his  position 
and  experience  as  a  great  Irish  landlord,  naturally  induced 
Mr  Gladstone  to  consult  him  when  he  was  preparing  the 
Irish  Land  Act  of  1 870 ;  and  tracas  of  Ijord  DuflFerin's  advice 
may  be  found  in  the  measure  itself,  and  still  more  clearly 
in  the  speech  with  which  Mr  Gladstone  introduced  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  Lord  Dufferin  was,  in  fact, 
radically  opposed  to  the  ideas  which  were  inspiring  Mr 
Gladstone,  and  which  were,  indeed,  permeating  political 
society  at  that  time.  For,  while  almost  ever^'  reformer 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
the  Irish  tenant  some  greater  interest  in  his  holding. 
Lord  DufTerin  was  in  favour  of  gradually  abolishing  the 
interest  which  custom  had  given  to  the  Ulster  tenantry. 
The  legislation  which  Mr  Gladstone  initiated  in  1870, 
ijioreover,  tended  to  create   a  dual   ownership   in   laud, 
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while  Lord  Dufferin'a  whole  policy  was  based  on  vesting 
the  landlord  with  complete  control  of  his  own  property. 

In  so  writing  we  have  no  desire  to  reflect  on  Lord 
Dufferin's  conduct  in  the  management  of  his  estates. 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  day  on  which  he  came  of  age — 
at  a  period  when  many  largo  Irish  proprietors  were  un- 
happily neglecting  their  duties  and  living  aw^ay  from 
their  property — he  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his 
responsibilities  as  a  great  landlord.  His  first  act,  on 
attaining  his  majority,  was  to  grant  his  tenants  (Sir  A. 
Lyall  says  rather  imprudently)  an  abatement  of  2000Z.  a 
year  of  his  rental  for  twenty-one  years.  He  was  able  to 
say  in  1870  that  leases  had  been  the  ancient  rule  on  hLs 
property,  and  that  there  was  not  a  tenant  at  will  on  his 
estate.  Further,  with  a  lavish  generosity  worthy  of  the 
Sheridans,  he  spent,  in  twenty-five  years,  some  150,000/. 
on  improvements ;  and  more  than  lialf  of  this  sum  vras 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  his  tenants,  whoso  rental,  not- 
withstanding, was  not  increased  by  a  single  sixpence. 
His  prodigal  liberality  in  this  respect  partly  contributed 
to  the  embarrassments  of  his  closing  years  ;  for  it  was 
a  desire  to  restore  the  noble  fortune  which  he  had 
seriously  impaired  that  induced  him  to  undertake  duties 
in  the  City  for  which  temperament  and  training  equally 
disquahfied  him.  But,  if  Lord  Dufferin  must  be  regarded 
as  a  model  Irish  landlord,  he  signally  failed  to  appreciate 
the  real  difliculticH  of  the  Irish  laud  question.  His  own 
excellences  bh'nded  him  to  the  misconduct  of  some  landed 
proprietors ;  and,  though  he  was  induced  to  support  the 
Act  of  1870,  which  for  the  first  time  invested  the  Ulster 
custom  with  the  sanction  of  law,  he  defended  it 

*  for  the  same  reftson  that  I  would  sentence  the  munlerer  of 
an  illegitlniate  infant  to  be  Imugod.  I  do  not  approA*e  of 
adultery ;  but  the  creature  being  there  has  the  right  to  the 
protection  of  the  law.' 

It  is  not  altogether  surprising  to  learn  that  ministerial 
bilence  indicated  disapproval  of  those  sentiments,  or  that 
Lord  DufTorin,  conscious  of  the  difference  between  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  thought  it  right  to  offer  to  retire  from 
the  Government.  It  is  perhaps  not  much  more  surprising 
that,  in  the  few  years  which  followed  the  Act  of  1870,  he 
sold  two  thirds  of  his  Irish  estates.  He  was,  of  course, 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Act  of  1881. 
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Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  had  no  desire  to  lose 
their  brilliant  lieutenant ;  but  some  of  them  were  already 
considering  whether  other  and  more  suitable  work  could 
not  be  found  for  him.  On  Lord  Mayors  assassination  in 
1872,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
evidently  desired  to  confer  the  Viceroyalty  upon  him. 
The  Ciibinet,  however,  preferred  Lord  Northbrook ;  hut 
immediately  af  tei-wards  decided  on  sending  Lord  Dufforin 
to  Canada  as  Governor-general.  The  prize  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  one.  By  an  Act  of  1807  '  the  four 
provinces  of  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick  had  been  united  under  the  iianie  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.*  The  territory  of  Manitoba, 
purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  had  been 
added  to  the  Dominion  in  18(30:  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver's  Island  joined  the  confederation  in  1871,  the 
year  preceding  Lord  Dufferin's  appointment.  He  was 
therefore  the  first  Governor-general  who  ruled  over  the 
vast  territory  of  British  North  America,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
experiment  of  confederation  was  first  tried  in  ita  in- 
tcgrity  under  his  auspices. 

The  political  muttei's,  indeed,  which  occupied  uiuch  of 
Loid  DulTcrin'a  time  in  Canada  need  not  detain  us  for 
many  sentences.  The  allegations  of  corruption  which 
ultimately  desti'oyed  Sir  John  Miicdonald's  GoveramenU 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  Mr  Mackenzie's  Ministry  and 
the  trial  and  pardon  of  Lepinc,*  who  had  been  accessory 
to  the  murder  of  an  Englishman  named  Scott,  raised 


*  Two  couHtitutionnl  questions  woni  mlHod  on  these  matters  which 
]>rrhupa  dcKerve  uotict*.  (I)  Sir  Juhu  Mac-doiwild  wu»  forcvd  to  ast»ent  to  tbc 
Apiratntmi'nt  of  a  parltntnentHry  committ«ti  to  enquire  Into  the  allegathniB 
of  curruptlon,  and  to  a  Bill  empowering  the  committee  to  examine  witnesses 
on  oath*  Lord  DufTeriu,  we  think  rightly,  gave  hts  aasont  to  the  Bill«  which 
wjia»  however,  disallowed  by  the  Home  Govemment  a»  uitra  \^res.  Wo 
vcrj'  much  doubt  wlicther  the  Homo  GoTernmeiit  would  have  so  acted 
tweuty  years  aftcrwardH.  (2)  The  execution  of  Lcplne's  sentenoo  would 
have  excited  ho  much  oppostttoa  among  the  French  Canadians  that  Lord 
Daflfcrin  obtained  authority  from  the  Colonial  OfBce  to  commute  It  '  In 
conHultatlon  with  his  mlnistera.*  Lord  Dufferin  commuted  the  oentenoe 
but  dispensed  with  his  minUtors*  advice,  and  the  Colonial  Ofttco  a>pprcnred 
hU  conduct,  but  gave  Instructions  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  it.  We  are 
Inclined  to  bhiulc  that  the  Colonial  Office  was  wrong.  The  commutation  of 
a  sentence  for  a  crime  associated  with  party  poUtlca  ia  one  of  the  few 
things  which  a  conatltutlooM  governor  mn^,  and  perhaps  ought,  to  t4k6 
upon  himself  to  do. 


bsaes,  difficult  and  delicate  at  the  time,  which  have  long 
Bince  been  consigned  to  the  luniber-room  of  hintory.  The 
true  service  which  Lord  DufTerin  rendorod  in  Canada  was 
that  he  impressed  on  the  Canadians  the  value  of  their 
connexion  with  the  mother-countxy ;  and  that  he  taught 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  estimate  at  its 
worth  the  importance  of  their  great  transatlantic 
dominion.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  year  in  which 
Lord  Duflferin  went  to  Canada  was  the  year  which 
followed  the  treaty  of  Washington  ;  that,  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  had  preceded  the  treaty,  American  states- 
men had  hinted  that  the  true  solution  of  the  dispute  lay 
in  the  cession  of  Canada  to  the  United  States ;  and  that, 
if  American  authorities  are  ficcurate,  the  suggestion 
had  not  been  repudiated  with  any  warmth  by  the  British 
minister  at  Washington.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  British  Cabinet^ 
Mr  Lowe,  had  actually  told  Lord  Dufferin  that  he  ought 
^  to  make  it  his  *  business  to  get  rid  of  the  Dominion/  It 
Bxnay  safely  be  said  thati  when  Lord  Dufferin  returned 
home,  some  six  years  afterwards,  no  British  sttitesman  of 
either  party  would  have  ventured  to  give  such  a  hint. 
H  This  change  of  thought  may  no  doubt  be  attributed  to 
^  other  causes,  but  it  was  largely  iissisted  by  Lord  Dufferin 's 
conduct.  In  the  iirst  pliu*e,  the  Queen  had  never  been 
represented  in  Canada  with  anything  approaching  the 
pomp  \^'ith  which  Lord  Dufferin  invested  his  office.  He 
gave  splendid  balls  and  magnificent  dinners  ;  his  expen- 
diture was  so  lavish  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  declared 
that  people  were  saying  that  ho  would  be  '  entirely  ruin- 
ated.' Nor  was  it  only  the  splendour  with  which  he 
6uri*ounded  his  office  that  ensured  his  popularity.  Wher- 
ever they  went,  Lady  Dufferin  and  he  were  the  centre  of 
society;  and  the  Governor-general  waa  holding  levees, 
patronising  Lacrosse  matches,  attending  university  con- 
vocations, receiving  addresses  on  all  possible  occasions, 
and  delivering  happy  impromptu  replies.  The  magic  of 
his  presence  disarmed  opposition ;  and  the  to\m  -which, 
on  his  entrance,  showed  neither  interest  nor  curiosity, 
turned  out  its  whole  population  to  display  their  apprecia- 
tion of  him  on  his  departure.  But  Lord  Dufferin  did 
more  than  this.  His  restless  love  of  travel  carried  him 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  vast  Dominion, 
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exploring  its  great  lakes,  investigating  the  capabilities 
of  its  still  unoccupiod  territories,  and  threading  its  *  in- 
terminable labyrinth  of  watery  lanes  and  I'eaches  *  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  which  promised  endless  '  facilities  for 
inter-communication  for  the  future  inhabitanta  of  this 
wonderful  region.'  Other  travellers,  after  the  fatigusH 
of  such  a  jouraey,  accomplished  without  the  luxuries  of 
modem  travel,  might  have  been  disposed  to  rest.  Lord 
DuiTerin's  enthusiasm  impelled  him  to  communicate  to 
others  what  he  had  seen.  His  eloquent  language  taught 
the  Canadians  themselves  for  the  first  time  the  vnUic  of 
the  great  territories  which  British  enterprise  and  British 
statesmanship  had  secured  to  them*  His  words,  brought 
home  to  England,  impressed  the  British  people  with  new 
ideas  of  the  vast  heritage  which  their  fathers  had  been 
led  to  regard  as  a  useless  encumbrance.  Thenceforward 
there  was  no  more  talk  of  cession  or  independence. 

After  six  years'  rcHidenco  in  Canada  Lord  Dufferin, 
not  unnaturally,  desired  some  rast  at  home.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  hardly  reached  England  before  Lord  Beacons- 
field  proposed  to  him  a  new  Jind  difficult  duty.  Russia, 
in  1879,  was  brooding  over  the  decisions  of  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  which  had  deprived  her  of  some  fruits  which 
she  had  hoped  to  gather  from  the  war  with  Turkey.  She 
was  concurrently  pushing  for^'ard  her  advanced  posts 
in  Central  Asia,  and  already  occupying  positions  which 
British  statesmen  thought  the  safety  of  India  required 
to  be  in  neutral  keeping.  Questions  of  the  utmost 
delicacy,  therefore,  awaited  eolution  ;  and  Lord  DufFerin 
was  well  qualified  to  deal  with  them.  We  do  not  gather, 
however,  from  Sir  A.  Lyall's  pages,  whether  any  real 
progress  towards  an  agreement  was  made  during  Lord 
Dufferln's  stay  at  St  Petersburg,  He  was  certainly  in 
close  communication  with  the  ministers  at  home.  Though 
he  only  i-eached  St  Petersburg  in  March  1879,  he  was  in 
England  in  the  following  May.  He  returned  to  London 
in  August,  and  he  was  specially  detained  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  not  allowed  to  leave  England  till  the 
following  December.  We  confess  we  should  have  liked 
to  ascertain,  from  so  competent  an  authority  as  Sir  A. 
Lyall,  something  of  what  passed  between  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Lord  DufFerin.  We  long  for  a  little  seasonable  in- 
discretion.   But  Sir  A.  Lyall,  instead  of  satisfying  our 
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curiosity,  merely  gives  us  a  picture  of  Lord  Dufferin's 
'  Sheridanish  *  liberality,  which  turned  the  British  embassy 
into  a  court,  and  made  Lady  Duiferin  and  himself  'the 
most  charming  and  populardiplorantists  who  had  over  been 
at  St  Petvrsbur^.'  This  brilliant  picture,  indeed,  is  enclosed 
in  a  dark  setting.  Lord  Dufferin  had  not  been  two  months 
in  Russia  when  he  had  to  report  how  the  Emperor, 'walking 
in  the  square  before  his  i^ulace,  was  met  by  a  respectably 
dressed  man,  who  &alute<I  him,  stepped  aside,  and  fired 
several  shots  *  at  him ;  in  the  following  February  an 
attempt  was  made  *  to  blow  up  the  Emperor's  apart- 
ments* ;  in  March  Count  Melikoff,  who  had  been  invested 
with  unlimited  executive  authority,  was  fired  at  and 
wounded ;  and  finally,  in  March  1881,  the  fatal  bomb  was 
thrown  which  terminated  the  Emperox^'s  life. 

At  this  time,  Mr  Gladstone's  Government,  which  had 
succeeded  to  power  the  year  before,  had  decided  on 
transferring  Lord  Dufferin  from  St  Petersburg  to  Con- 
stantinople. Sir  Alfred  again  is  provokingly  discreet ; 
and  we  get  no  indication  of  the  reasons  which  suggested 
the  transfer  at  u  time  when  difficult  and  delicate  negotia- 
tions were  in  progress  at  the  Kussian  Court.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  Mr  Gladstone's  Government  may 
have  concluded  that  the  disorganisation  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  the  failure  of  the  Sult^in  to  carry  out  the 
reforms  in  Asia  which  he  had  promise*!  Lord  BoiiconHfield 
to  eflTect,  necessitated  the  appointment  of  the  strongest 
available  man  to  the  Porte,  and  even  suggested  the 
nomination  of  the  statesman  who,  twenty  years  before, 
had  done  such  good  service  in  the  Lebanon.  At  any 
rate,  in  the  beginning  of  1881,  Lord  Dufferin  was  hurriedly 
transferred  from  St  Petersburg  to  Constantinople,  from 
an  atmosphere  charged  with  Nihilism  and  conspiracy 
to  *  the  turbid  and  chaotic  politics  of  the  Osmanli  Empire/ 
It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  failed  to  introduce 
any  real  order  into  the  Sultan  s  affairs.  The  apathy  of 
the  Porte  and  the  indifference  of  all  his  diplomatic  col- 
leagues would,  in  any  case,  have  deprived  him  of  any 
prospects  of  success.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  atten- 
tion was  almost  immediately  diverted  from  the  affairs 
of  Turkey  to  the  affairs  of  Egypt ;  for  the  deposition 
of  Ismail  Pasha,  and  the  installation  of  Prince  Tewflk 
in   his  stead,  paved   the  way  for  the    military  revolt 


under  Arabi  which  led,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  and  to  the  campaign  of 
Tel-el- Kebir ;  and  Mr  Gladstone's  Government,  which  hod 
drifted  into  a  position  of  considerable  difficulty,  decided 
on  sending  Lord  DufFerin  to  Eg}*pt  to  enquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  whole  situation.  ^M 

The  task  which  was  thus  set  him  we  may  at  oxraP 
say  wa.s  impracticable.  The  work  of  replacing  chaos 
by  order,  whether  it  is  undertaken  in  a  great  country 
or  a  great  department,  requires  above  all  else  time ; 
and  time  was  the  one  thing  which  the  British  Cabinet 
was  not  disposed  to  grant*  It  was  anxious — and  no 
donbt  it  had  good  diplomatic  reason  for  its  anxiety — 
to  withdraw  from  Egypt  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
timity ;  and  Lord  Granville  sent  despatch  aft«r  despatch 
to  his  agent  asking  for  his  immediate  opinion  on  various 
subjects.  Lord  Duffcrin  very  sensibly  asked  this  minister 
in  a  hurry  to  allow  him  breathing  time.  But  he  so 
far  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  employers  that 
be  actually  made  his  final  report  within  three  months 
of  his  arrival  at  Cairo.  This  report  foreshadowed 
creation,  within  certain  prudent  limits,  of  represental 
institutions,  of  municipal  and  communal  solf-govemmenlir 
and  of  a  poUtical  existence  untrammelled  by  external  im- 
portunity, though  aidc?d,  indeed,  as  it  must  be  for  a  time, 
by  sjinpathctic  advice  and  assistance/  Representative 
institutions  Lord  DufFerin  proposed  to  found  by  allow- 
ing \-illage  constituencies  to  elect  members  of  provincial 
councils,  which  councils  were  in  their  turn  to  elect  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  a  legislative  council ;  and 
by  forming  a  general  assembly,  rather  more  than  one 
half  of  whose  members  were  to  be  delegated  by  the 
spokesmen  of  the  villages.  Sir  A.  Lyoll  claims  that  '  no 
material  alteration  has  been  made  in  these  institutions 
during  the  twenty  years  that  have  passed  since  they 
were  founded  by  Lord  Dufferin  in  1883  * ;  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  Sir  A.  Lynll  is  right.  In  theory  the  instil 
tions  which  Lord  Dufferin  founded  still  exist.  Ej 
is  still  provided  with  a  legislative  council,  which 
not  legislate,  and  with  a  general  assembly  that  does 
assemble.  As  Lord  Cromer  writes,  with  quiet  sarcasm, 
in  his  latest  report,  'Although  the  Legislative  Council 
and  Assembly  have  existed  for  sonio  twenty  years,  snffi- 
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lent  experience  has  not  3'et  been  gained  of  tho  working 
of  these  institutions  to  justify  uny  confident-  foi^ocast 
being  made  as  to  the  services  which  in  tho  future  thoy 
may  possibly  render  to  Ej<ypt.  *'  The  meUimorphir  Npirit 
of  the  age,"  to  vise  an  expression  employed  by  thcMr  diM- 
tinguished  author,  operates  slowly.' 

In  writing  thus  we  have  no  desire  to  criticise  harshly 
Lord  Dufl'erin's  famous  rex>ort ;  on  tho  contrary,  it  is  chvir 
that  he  understood  the  situation  much  bottftr  than  hin 
employers  at  home.    While  they  were  announcing  that 

•  British  tioops  will  be  withdrawn  from  Egypt  as  promptly 
B8  may  be  permitted  by  a  prudent  examination  of  th<! 
country,'  he  had  tho  prescience  to  foresee  that  they  could 
not  be  withdrawn.    It  was 

*  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  fabric  wo  have  mUc<l 
from  tumbling  to  the  ground  the  moment  our  MUMtnininf(  hand 
U  withdrawn^  The  adiniui^trutive  ii>yHtem  munt  hnvn  timn 
to  consolidate,  in  order  to  resist  the  diwint«'grfitinf(  infliiMiici^ 
from  within  and  witbont,  and  to  acquire  the  use  and  kuow- 
Iwige  of  its  own  capacities.  Above  all,  the  pormjiiA  trlio 
faftve  staked  their  future  on  ltd  existence  mnst  haTO  liQBM 
gnrantee  that  it  -will  eudure.  .  .  .  Untem  they  are  eonrfiicMl 
ttutt  we  intend  to  shield  and  footer  the  syfirtem  we  hare  evtab- 
lished,  it  will  be  vmiii  to  expect  Che  timid  politSclanfi  of  tl»e 
Ewe  to  identify  tbeniaelTea  with  Its  exifltenoe.' 

In  these  words,  at  any  rate,  Lord  DuSerin  showed 
that  he  grasped  the  main  oooditiou  of  tho  problem  that 
be  had.  been  deputed  to  solve.  Egypt,  in  188:{,  had  much 
more  need  of  firm  guidance  than  of  a  legixlAtiir^  ttmateH 
or  a  general  aaaesubiy ;  and  it  is  to  Lord  Cromer's  adnini** 
tr&tive  etLpmaty,  simI  not  to  Lord  DofrffHrj*^  tiabonUm 
t«|iort,  that  she  owes  ber  regeneratum. 

We  z»eed  noi  loiter  orer  the  montiw  doxiof  wUtlv 
after  hid  retam  from  Egypt,  Lord  IHMmfu  costiaoaA 
to  oceapy  the  BatiA  emahmmr  at  Camtmmttmopta^  I» 
oar  jad^anent  there  is 
in  the  porftinn  oC  a  _ 

aaxioiM  to  pnNMoCe  the  veUtfe  of  tiie  popdbtione  of  the 
'hakMh  Empire^  bat  tlnrartcd  at  vfcvy  tmn  hf  tkm  im- 
<iiSBreaee  or  appautaamct 
tha  11  urn  nd  prniirMti— ti^  t  'mrf  f 
In  Aanet  iaMw*Kttfe 
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after  his  arri%'al  at  Ck)n8tantinople, 

moned  home  to  discharge  more  im: 

Ripon  wafl  lajring  down  the  Indian  Tkgiuyky; 

Dufferin  warn  chosen  to  succeed  Lord  ffipoK. 

Hit  Alfred  Ljall,  ^-ith  the  natnml  praBeH 
dutinguished  Indian  official,  says  that,  ^foraa 
Uie  grand  climacteric  of  honour  and  ptwmm 
when  be  enters  upon  the  Governor- genecafak^  of 
and  has  been  pawed  from  the  hour  wben  be 


"^ 


Thia  is  perbapo  exceeeive,  but  wc  readfly 
is  no  other  position  under  the  British  Cnnm,  uttUMe  the 
limits  of  the  United  Kin^^dora  itself,  so  worthj  of  tbe 
ambition  of  a  great  Exigli>jhraan.     Loid  DuffeiAii,  yean 
before,  had  undoubtedly  aspired  to  this  great  offiee.     Bat 
Lord  Northbrook  Iiad   been  preferred  to  him  in   II 
and  he  had  been  sent  to  win  distinction  elsewhere. 
1884,  when  he  was  finally  chosen   to  preside  OTer  tbe 
destinies  of  our  great  eastern  Empire,  he  had  attained 
an  age  when  most  men  think  it  wiser  to  retire  from  tbe 
heat  of  an  Indian  climate;  he  had  completed  his 
eighth  year ;  and,  during  the  preceding  twelve  years, 
hod  been  continuously  occupied  with  labour  in 
St  Petersburg,  Constfintinoplc,  and  Eg^ypt,  which  worn 
have  strained  the  strength  of  many  a  younger  man. 

Lord  Dufiferin,  however,  on  his  arrival  at  Calcutt^f 
showed  no  symptom  either  of  the  fatigue  which  resul^P 
from  work,  or  of  the  lassitude  which  attends  age.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  multifarious  duties  of  a  Gtovemor- 
general ;  and  his  singular  capacity  for  assimilating  and 
explaining  the  views  of  other  men,  who  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  subjects  on  which  they  were  called  on  to 
advise,  enabled  him  to  make  his  mark  on  Indian  legisla- 
tion. He  showed,  moreover,  the  same  desire  which  be 
had  displayed  ten  years  before  in  Canada,  to  make  himself 
pei-sonally  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  country; 
and  he  not  only  visited  Madras  and  Bombay,  but  he 
travelled  from  the  farthest  west  to  the  farthest  east  of 
the  Indian  Empire.  In  this  article,  however,  we  have  no 
space  to  consider  the  domestic  matters  which  engrossed 
Lord  Dufferin  a  attention.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to 
those  questions  of  foreign  policy  which  thrust  themselves 
to  the  front  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  India. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Indian  E: 
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:octed  by  the  attitude  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  home  to 
»ther  Powers ;  and  in  18S4  the  relations  of  this  country 
"with  other  European  nations  were  not  too  friendly. 
The  proceedingB  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  had  naturally 
irritated  Russia ;  the  occupation  of  Egypt  was  equally 
distasteful  to  France ;  and  Kussia  on  the  north-west  and 
France  on  the  north-east  were  near  neighbours  of  our 
Indian  Empire. 

Disputes  with  Russia  in  Europe  had  always  created 
anxieties  on  our  Indian  frontieix  Distrust  of  Kussia  in 
the  thirties  had  led  to  the  first  Afghan  war  ;  the  Crimean 
war  had  been  largely  responsible  for  the  Persian  war 
of  185(>-7 ;  and  the  Russo-Turkiwh  war  of  1877  had  been 
followed  by  a  renewed  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  by 
the  dethronement  of  Shere  All,  and  the  installatiou 
of  Abduri-abman  at  Cabul.  But  these  events  had  not 
allayed  the  prevailing  uneasiness.  The  constant  advance 
of  Russia  towards  Afghanistan,  and  the  occupation  of 
Merv,  had  created  the  anxiety  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
had  called  *  Mervousness ' ;  and  Lord  Dufferin's  immedi- 
ate predecessor.  Lord  Hipon,  had  formally  assured  the 
Amir  that  the  British  Government,  'admitting  no  right 
of  interference  by  foreign  powers  in  his  country,  under- 
took to  aid  him  in  repelling  unprovoked  aggression, 
provided  that  he  followed  our  advice  in  regard  to 
external  relations.*  Wisely  or  unwisely,  therefore,  we 
had  undertaken  to  defend  the  vague  and  ill-defined 
frontier  of  a  kingdom  hundreds  of  miles  from  our  own 
territory.  There  seemed  every  prospect  that  we  might 
be  called  upon  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  we  had  thus 
given  ;  for  exactly  the  same  infiuences  which  had  carried 
our  own  army  to  the  EUmalayas  were  stimulating  the 
advance  of  Russia  to  the  south ;  and  at  last,  in  Meuxh 
1885 — a  few  months  after  Lord  DufiPerin's  arrival  in  India 
— Russian  troops  occupied  Panjdeh,  a  fertile  valley  within 
the  Afgha,n  frontier,  and  created  by  so  doing  the  crisis 
which  Lord  Ripon  had  undertaken  to  meet  in  arms. 

It  fortunately  happened  that,  at  the  moment  when 
news  of  this  occupation  reached  India,  the  Amir  himself, 
in  response  to  Lord  Dufferin's  invitation,  was  the  Viceroy  s 
guest  at  Rawal  Pindi.  Lord  Dufferin  soon  found  that,  while 
British  statesmen  and  the  British  people  were  disposed 
to  regard  the  occupation  of  Panjdeh  as  an  af^ont  which 
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might  require  to  be  avenged  by  war,  Abdurraliniflii' 
looked  upon  it  *  as  one  of  those  not  intolerablo  iniegu- 
larities  which  occasionally  happen  on  a  rough  unsettled 
frontier,  and  which  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  neces- 
sary connexion  with  formal  hostilities.'  Lord  DufFerin 
also  ascertained  that,  in  the  Amir's  opinion,  a  new  advance 
of  a  British  force  into  Afghanistan,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  Amir  against  the  Russians,  was  a  much 
greater  calamity  than  the  loss  of  a  few  square  miles  of 
disputed  territory.  The  Amir,  in  fact,  wiis  determined 
that  Afghanistan  should  not  be  made  the  battlefield  of 
other  nations.  His  refusal  of  military  assistance  '  came 
us  an  unexpected  relief  from  the  habilities  arising  out 
of  the  territorial  guarantee.'  It  paved  the  way  for  an 
understanding  with  Russia;  and,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office  and  the  energy  of  Colonel  (now 
Sir  West)  Ridgeway,  both  at  St  Petersburg  and  on  the 
Afghan  frontier,  the  boundary  of  Russia  and  Afghanistan 
was  successfully  delimited,  and  one  effectual  step  was 
taken  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  preservation  of  peace,  however,  on  this  occasion 
was   due  neither  to  Lord  Ripon,  who   had   guaranteed 
the  safety  of  the  Indian  frontiei",  nor  to  Lord  DufFerin, 
who    might    have   found   it   necessary  to   redeem   Lor^i 
Ripon  s  pledge,  but  to  Abdurrahman's  sensible  conclusio^H 
that  the  loss  of  Panjdeh  was  preferable  to  a  British  arm^fl 
in   Afghanistan.     But,  because  we  ascribe  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  Ui  the  Amir,  we  must  not  bo  supposed  to 
underrate  the  merit  of  Lord  Dnfferin's  conduct.     A  loss 
retuly  man  might  have  failed  to  divine  the  Amirs  views  ; 
a  less  sagacious  tnan  might  have  failed  to  take  advanta] 
of  them.     Lord  DufFerin  had  hardly  paved  the  way  f< 
a  settlement  on   the   north-west  before  new  difficulties 
arose  on  the  no!*th-east  of  India.   Between  the  possessions 
which   the   French    had    acquired   in   Tonquin   and   our 
Indian  Empire  lay  the  still  independent  portions  of  Siam 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Burmese  Empire  know^  as  Upper 
Burma.     The   relations   between   Burma  and   India  had 
never  been  friendly ;  and  in  1879  ib  was  thought  advis- 
able to  withdraw  the  British  Resident  from  Mandalay, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.     In  1885,  when  Lord  Duiferin 
was  preparing  to  meet  the  Amir, 

a  report  was  passed  up  to  headquarters  from  British  Burmi 
that  King  Theebaw  had  executed  a  treaty  >vith  the  French 


Covemment,  uuder  which  special  couBular  and  commercial 
privileges  were  accorded  to  France.  The  news  came  at  an 
awkward  moment,  for  England  and  Russia  woi*e  jnst  then 
on  the  verge  of  a  serious  dispute  over  the  Afghan  boundary, 
and  it  raised  a  question  of  extreme  gi'avity/ 

In  fact,  BO  long  as  war  with  Russia  was  possible, 
common  prudence  suggested  a  policy  of  abstention  in 
Burma.  But  the  arrangement  with  the  Amir,  which 
removed  the  danger  of  war  in  the  north-west,  left  Lord 
Dufferin  free  to  deal  with  the  new  difficulty  on  the  north- 
eastern fi*ontier  of  India. 

The  troubles  which  had  thus  successively  arisen 
in  Afghanistan  and  Burma  were  fundamentaDy  similar, 
although  the  circumstances  were  very  different.  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  tells  us — and  Sir  Alfred  has  probably  studied 
more  closely  than  any  other   Englishman  the  policy  of 

»  buffer-states — 
pjost  as  a  fortress  or  a  line  of  entrenchments  I'equires  an 
Open,  space  aroimd  or  in  front  of  it,  so  it  is  manifestly  advan- 
tageous for  the  security  of  a  kingdom  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  territories  with  which  powerful  neighbours  must  not 
meddle.  .  .  .  The  kingdom  of  Burma,  which  marched  with 
Lower  Bengal  on  its  eastern  frontier,  had  always  been  reckoned 
as  part  of  the  glacis  that  encii*clcs  our  Indian  lines  of  defence.' 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  statement.  Yet,  as 
we  shall  show  almost  immediately.  Sir  Alfred  Lyull 
himself  throws,  in  another  passage,  some  doubt  upon  it. 
Lord  Duffeiun,  at  any  rate,  seems  from  the  first  to  havo 
had  no  faith  in  the  buffer  policy. 

'If'  (he  wrote)  'the  French  proceedings  should  eventuate  in 
&ny  serious  attempt  to  forestall  us  in  Upper  Burma,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  annex  the  countiy ;  and,  as  at  present  advised, 
I  think  that  this  mode  of  procedure  would  be  preferable  to 
setting  up  a  doubtful  prince,' 

He  wrote  still  more  strongly  in  the  following  October. 

'  As  to  the  relative  advantages  of  placing  a  protected  prince 
npon  the  throne,  or  of  annexation  pure  and  simple,  I  have 
DO  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  latter  is  the  better  eoui'se. 
It  is  quite  enough  to  be  worried  by  a  buffer  policy  on  the 
West  without  reduplicating  it  on  the  East.  Moreover,  elasticity 
And  a  certain  power  of  intermediate  resistance  are  the  essen- 
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tial  qualities  whioh  constitute  a  "  buffer,"  and  to  a  rcrtai 
though  limited  extent  thoy  may  be  said  to  exist  in  Af^-han- 
ietan ;  but  Bunua  is  bo  soft  and  pulpy  a  substance  that  siM 
oould  never  be  put  to  such  a  use.* 

On  the  refusal,  therefore,  of  the  Burmese  Govemi 
to  receive  a  British  mission.  General   Prendergaat 
ordered  to  march  on  Mandalay ;  and  the  conquest  of  Up] 
Burma  was  ncconiplishod  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
quest  of  Scindh  had  been  effected,  with  even  less  jui 
cation,  nearly  fifty  years  before. 

The    annexation    of    Upper    Burma    added    to 
British  Empire  an  area  larger  than  that  of  France, 
a  population  roughly  computed  at  4,000,000.     But, 
from  removing  the  real  cause  which  had   led  to  it, 
boundary  was  carried  nearer  to  the  French  possessi< 
Some  years  afterwards,  when  Lord  Dufferin  was  hii 
ambassador  at  Paris,  the   French  advance  in  Siam 
to  a  renewal  of  the  old  trouble.    The  British   Gov< 
ment  desired    to  neutralise,  as   a  buffer-state  or  in! 
mediate  zone   between    Burma  and   French   Tonquioi 
small  outlying  tract  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Mek( 
river.      Under    Lord    Dufferins   guidance   at  Paris 
policy  of  the   buiYer  was   abandoned ;  and  the  Mek( 
became  the  frontier  of  France  and  England.     Sir 
Lyall  adds  the  conunentary : — 

'  The  project  of  maintaioiug  an  independent  tract  on 
Upper  Mekong  eventually  proved  not  worth  the  trouble 
had  been  expended  over  it.    Both  parties  had  at  first  aj 
to  it ;   yet  neither  appears  clearly  to  have  understood 
the  system  of  neuti*alising  petty  independent  states  lyi 
between  powerful  rivals,  jealous  of  each  other's  ascendency 
is  not  applicable  to  Asia.' 

A  conclusion  which  we  beliove  to  be  sound,  but  a  coucll 
sion  which  we  fail  to  reconcile  with  Sir  Alfred's  apok 
for  tile  buffer  system,  with  which  he  introduces  his  Bi 
mese  chapter. 

We  must  pass  over  the  other  and  minor  questions 
which  Lord  Dufferin  was  concei*ned  in  India.    We  cann* 
even  dwell  on   the  projected  mission  to  Lhassa,  -whk 
ho  abandoned,  and  which  Lord  Curzon  has  carried  oui 
Lord  Dufferin's  services  in  In^ia  gained  him  a  marquisal 
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le  had  been  raised  to  an  earldom  in  1872.  His  own 
advancing  years,  and  his  natural  desire  to  promote  the 
interests  of  his  children,  induced  him  to  seek  employ- 
inent  nearer  home  before  his  full  period  of  service  was 
over  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  1888,  he  returned  to  take  up  the 
embassy  at  Rome. 

Lord  Dufferin  had  still  eight  years  of  public  work 
before  him  as  ambassador  at  Rome  and  at  Paris.  At 
Rome  he  did  good  service  in  settling  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  between  Italy  and  this  country  in  north- 
east Africa.  At  Paris,  where  he  was  first  received  with 
suspicion  and  attacked  with  venom,  he  outUved  his 
unpopularity  and  did  something  at  a  difficult  time  to 
soften  the  relations  between  the  two  great  Powei-s  of 
west-em  Europe.  At  the  end  of  1896  he  finally  laid 
down  the  burden  of  office  which  he  had  borne  so  long. 
The  few  remaining  years  of  life  which  were  left  to  him 
were  embittered  by  a  catjiatrophe  to  which  we  need  make 
no  further  reference.  But.  with  this  deplorable  excep- 
tion, he  had  passed  a  life  which  had  been  as  happy  and 
prosperous  as  it  was  useful  and  honourable. 

It  is  uot  easy  to  sum  up  in  a  few  sentences  the  merits 
of  a  statesman  who  filled  so  many  offices,  or  the  character 
of  a  man  who  showed  such  versatility,  as  Lord  Dufi'erin. 

I^reatly  as  he  distinguished  himself  in  many  prominent 
positions,  wo  ai-e  not,  indeed,  sure  that  he  stands  quite 
in  the  first  place  in  any  one  of  them.    As  a  ruler  of  India, 

»r  example,  he  ranks  below  Lord  Dalhousie ;  as  a 
diplomatist  he  ranks  below  Lord  Ampthill.  But  Lord 
Dalhousie  could  not  have  made  the  Canadian  speeches  ; 
and  Lord  Ampthill  could  not  have  conquered  or  pacified 
Burma.  It  is  not,  however,  the  eminence  which  he 
attained  in  any  one  position,  but  tho  versatility  which 
enabled  him  to  do  so  many  things  well  that  impresses 
the  imagination.  And  this  amazing  versatility  was 
evident  in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great  For  the 
man  who  pacified  the  Lebanon,  who  won  the  loyalty  of 
the  Canadians,  who  taught  his  own  fellow-countrymen 
the  value  of  Canada,  who  laid  down  tho  principles  on 
which  the  government  of  Egypt  should  be  based,  who 
waved    us   from    war   with    Russia    in    Afghanistan,    and 

^bo  gave  us  Upper  Burma,  was  the  same  man,  who 
vould  make  a  fluent  speech  in  dog-Latin  in  Iceland,  who 
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know  they  do  exceptionally  well.  The  love  of  displaying 
his  own  personality — which,  in  an  inferior  man,  we  might 
be  tempted  to  call  by  the  harsh  term  *  self-advertisement ' 
— probably  also  accounted  for  the  magnificenco  with 
which  Lord  DufTerin  liked  to  surround  himself.  His 
expenditure,  both  in  Canada  and  St  Petersburg,  must 
have  seriously  crippled  an  estat«  whose  value  had  already 
been  diminished  by  the  cost  of  unremunerative  improve- 
ments and  the  effects  of  the  Irish  land  laws.  It  seems 
nngezierous  to  condemn  an  expenditure  undertaken  in 
the  public  service  for  public  objects.  But  it  is  undesir- 
able that  our  diplomatists  and  our  colonial  governors 
should  largely  outspend  the  incomes  attached  to  the  posts 
which  they  fill,  for,  by  doing  so,  they  make  it  difficult 
for  the  Ministry  of  the  day  to  select  the  best  possible 
men  for  these  posts ;  they  restrict  the  choice,  not  to  the 
best  men,  but  to  the  best  men  of  ample  wealth. 

When  all  this  has  been  said,  however,  Lord  DuflFerin 
will  be  recollected  as  a  statesman  who  filled  many  high 
positions  and  who  discharged  their  duties  with  credit 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country.  In  private  life 
he  will  bo  remembered  as  the  best  of  friends  and  the 
most  agreeable  of  companions.  We  wish  that  Sir  Alfred 
LyaU  could  have  told  us  a  little  more  of  the  social 
[ualities  of  a  man  whom  he  knew  so  well,  and  who 
endeared  himself  to  so  largo  a  circle  of  his  contempo- 
raries. We  derive  some  idea  of  what  Lord  Dufferin  was 
in  his  youth  from  his  mothers  admirable  letters  to  him ; 
but  we  get  no  adequate  account  from  Sir  Alfred  LyaU  of 
the  qualities  which  made  him,  to  the  very  end  of  his  life, 
the  most  agreeable  of  companions  and  the  most  sympa- 
thetic of  friends. 

With  this  one  exception,  we  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  Sir  Alfred  LyaU.  He  has  given  us  an  excellent  life 
of  one  of  tho  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  He 
has  succeeded  in  reducing  his  narrative  to  dimensions 
which  we  cordially  recommend  as  an  example  to  inferior 
and  more  difluse  biographers,  and  he  has  given  us  a  book 
which  the  ordinary  reader  will  read  with  pleasure  and 
the  historian  will  consult  with  profit. 
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Art,  n.— THE  WANDERINGS  OF  ODYSSEUS. 

Les  Ph^niciens  et  VOdyssie,    Par  Victor  Berard. 
Paria ;  Armand  Colin,  1902-3. 


Two  voh 


The  highest  qualifications  which  a  commentator  can  ho] 
to  poKHCHs  are  perhaps  two.  First,  he  should  have 
his  author  with  close  and  vivid  understanding,  so  that 
each  word  and  each  sentence  mean  more  to  him  than 
to  the  ordinary  reader.  Here  he  is  simply  serving  his 
author.  Secondly,  he  should  have  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  outside  subjects  which  have  in  various  ways 
influenced  his  authors  mind  or  expression  or  personal 
history.  In  this  he  is  not  exactly  serving,  he  is  rather 
standing  outride  and,  in  a  way,  above  his  author;  and 
the  work  he  produces  has  a  substantive  value  apart  from 
mere  commentary.  M.  Victor  B^rards  great  book  on 
Homer,  with  its  rather  misleading  title, '  Les  Fh^niciena 
et  rOdyss^e,*  possesses  both  these  qualities  to  a  remark* 
able  degree.  He  is  a  most  acute  reader  of  Homer's 
text ;  and  he  knows  certain  subjects  of  vital  importance 
to  Homeric  study  with  a  clearness  and,  so  far  as  one 
can  judge,  a  profundity  which  Imve  perhaps  never  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  scholarship.  Above  all,  M. 
Berard  knows  the  Mediterranean.  He  knows  it  as  a 
scientific  geographer;  he  knows  it  as  a  sailor  and  ex- 
plorer; he  knows  the  reefs,  the  winds,  the  islands,  the 
deep  bays  and  the  shallow  bays,  the  sailuig-boata  and 
the  rowing-boats,  the  discomforts  and  the  dangers ;  and 
he  knows  the  history,  the  true  sailors  history,  of  this 
oldest  of  seas.  From  Hanno,  Scylax,  and  Avienus,  down 
to  the  medieval  travellers  and  the  seventeenth  century 
corsairs,  he  has  mastered  the  literature  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  brought  to  it  a  keenness  of  interest  and 
imagination  which  is  rare  among  learned  men.  It  is  this 
quality  which  constitutes,  in  our  judgment,  the  extra- 
ordinary value  of  his  work,  and  makes  it,  in  spite  of 
obvious  weaknesses  and  grave  errors  of  method,  not  only 
a  delightful  book  for  any  cultured  reader,  but  also  an 
almost  indispensable  one  for  a  specialist. 

M.  Berard,  like  most  scholars,  regards  the  *  Odyssey,' 
or  at  least  those  parts  of  it  which  comprise  the  adven- 
tures of    Telemachus  and    the   return  of    Odysseus 
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ttLaca,  as  one  of  the  •Nostoi,'  or  'homo-comings  of 
heroes,*  which  formed  a  recognised  subject  of  epic 
legend.  The  theory  which  he  is  concerned  to  prove  in 
these  two  large  volumes  is  that  this  part  of  the  'Odyssey* 
is  formed  by  •  the  integration  in  a  Greek  "  Nostos  "  of  a 
"Periplus" '  or  Pilot's  Guide  to  the  Mediterranean,  written 
in  a  Semitic  language,  and  in  use  upon  Phoenician  ships 
(ii,  577).  These  *  Periploi,*  or  guides,  form  a  branch  of 
literature  not  very  familiar  to  most  readers.  The  guide 
that  M.  Berard  himself  constantly  quotes  is  the  French 
official  publication,  *  Instructions  Xautiques/  The  editors 
of  this  work  say : — 

*We  have  used  the  "Mediterranean  Pilot"  of  the  English 
Admiralty,  the  work  in  use  on  board  the  Italian  fleet.  For 
the  isles  of  Malta  and  Gozo  we  have  translated  verbally  the 
instructiona  of  the  "Mediterranean  Pilot"  (vol.  i,  1885),  com- 
pletiag  them  with  the  aid  of  iuformatiou  since  published  by 
the  Hydrographic  Office  in  London.' 

At  present,   therefore,  the  English   'Pilot*  sets   the 
standard.      But  from  1702  to  1830  all  nations  followed 

I  or  copied  the  *  Portulau  *  of  Heury  Michelot,  the  French 
chief  pilot.  Before  Michelot,  the  French  copied  the 
Dutch  *  Mirrors  of  the  Sea  * ;  the  '  Mirrors/  in  their  turn, 
were  copied  from  Spanish  and  Italian  '  Portulans,'  which 
were  descended  from  the  ancient  *  Periploi '  of  Rome  and 
Greece.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  we  know  from  the 
'Periploi '  of  Hanno  and  of  Himilco,  translated  the  guides 
of  the  Carthaginians.  We  cannot  trace  the  whole  series; 
but  we  are  told  in  the  Greek  version  of  Hanno  that 
hie  'Periplus'  was  inscribed  in  public  in  the  temple  of 
Kronos  at  Carthage ;  and  we  actually  fmd  inscribed  on 
the  walls  of  Dair-el-Bahari  a  contemporary  account  of 
a  voyage  down  the  Red  Sea  long  before  the  date  of  the 
'Odyssey.' 

The  present  writer  believes  that  on  this  main  thesis 
M,  Berard  has  almost  proved  his  point,  and  that  a 
•  Mediterranean  Pilot '  of  Phoenician  origin  will  probably 
find  a  place  in  any  future  enquiry  into  the  sources  of 
the  Homeric  poems.  But  it  should  be  stated  clearly  that 
the  value  of  the  whole  book  docs  not  depend  very  greatly 

on  the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  the  final  results  obtained. 

riThere  are  a  thousand  results  by  the  way  that  are  in  any 
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case  true  and  illuminating;  and  no  ono  can  read 
book  without  having  his  eyes  opened  to  many  things 
Homer  which  ho  has  missed  before. 

It  will  he  convenient,  for  purposes  of  criticism,  t^ 
divide  the  book  into  three  main  heads — (1)  contributions 
to  the  geography  and  history  of  the  ancient  Mediter- 
ranean; (2)  thoorios  about  the  Phoenicians;  (3)  identiBca- 
tions  of  Homenc  sites.  We  will  take  instances  to  illus- 
trate M.  Berard  s  method  in  each  case ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  illusti-ations  will  not  do  justice  to  the 
book.  A  great  part  of  its  charm  and  power  depends  on 
the  richness  and  dexterity  with  which  the  author  piles 
one  upon  another  his  acute  obserA'ations.  suggestions,  and 
surprises,  and  on  the  accumulative  force  of  similarities 
and  coincidences  which  might  in  small  numbers  seem 
accidental. 


M.  Berard  starts  by  laying  great  stress  on  the  com 
paratively  now  study  of  topology,  the  science  by  which, 
from  the  consideration  of  geographical  facta  about  a 
locality,  one  can  draw  deductions  as  to  its  history,  ( 
is  influenced  here  by  G,  Hirschf  eld's  *  Zur  Typologie  Grriec 
ischer  Ansiedelungen,*  published  in  1884.)  Wo  find  the 
older  maritime  towns  of  Brittany,  for  instance,  all  built 
on  rivers,  and  rather  far  up,  above  the  last  bridge ;  the 
new  towns,  which  have  outstripped  them,  are  on  the  sea. 
We  conclude  that,  when  Nantes  was  built,  the  sea  was 
dangeixjus ;  when  Saint-Malo  was  built,  it  was  safe. 
There  was  no  longer  a  perpetual  fear  of  the  raids  of  the 
English.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  old  towois  in 
Greece,  which,  as  Thucydides  tells  us,  were  built,  not  on 
the  shore,  but  on  hills  some  way  off,  for  fear  of  pirates. 
If,  therefore,  we  find,  as  we  do,  that  several  places  bearing 
the  name  of  *Astypn!aia,*  or  *old  town,'  are  built,  not  in 
this  way,  but  close  down  to  the  sea  on  low,  long  pro- 
montories and  places  shut  off  from  the  mainland,  we 
conclude  that  these  were  not  indigenous  Greek  'old 
towns/  but  wei*e  built  by  people  to  whom  the  sea  was 
safe  and  the  land  dangerous — those  whom  M.  Berard  calls 
•  thalasBOcrats.'  To  take  a  different  case  :  the  position  of 
MycensB  has  always  been  something  of  a  puzzle.  At  the 
entry  of  a  defile,  a  day's  march  from  the  coast,  prorided 
with  good  water,  but  with  no  rich  territory  or  visible 
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Bources,  protected  by  rocks  and  ravines,  crouching  behind 
enormous  fortifications,  stands  Mycense,  '  rich  in  gold.* 

•On  se  demande '  (say  Perrot  and  Chipiez)  'k  quoi  a  pu  servir 
SOT  ce  fafte  tout  cet  apparefl  de  murs  et  rfe*'portcs.  ...  II 
semble  quo  1l»8  Myceiiieiis,  nccoutiiiiK^s  ^'  L-nhit^yer  les  qiiartiers 
de  rocs,  aient  bftti  ce  fort  ^pour  le  plivi^  fPri  bAtir  et  qu'ils 
nient  pris  nne  peineA  rairafent  innfcile/  Wa  revanche  c'etait  la 
UQ  site  znerveiUeiisement  cholai  pour  une  tour  de  guet.* 

In  reality  Mycenas  was  a  dervendjt,  a  fort,  such  as  the 
caravans  of  the  eighteenth  century  met  at  every  dervend 
or  pass  of  tlio  Balkans,  of  Pindus,  Taurus,  and  Lebanon, 
^cenae  commands  the  great  pass  between  the  two  gulfs 
of  Argolis  and  of  Corinth.  It  lived  on  the  tolls  it  drew. 
In  the  dervcnds  of  modern  Turkey  the  tolls  are  levied 
mostly  by  ill-clad  mercenaries  in  the  employ  of  some 
pasha.  But  there  have  been,  even  in  recent  times,  inde- 
pendent holders  of  forts,  like  the  great  Ali  Pacha,  *  the 
bey  of  beys,'  corresponding,  not  so  very  remotely,  with 
Agamenmon,  the  king  of  kings.  Ali  Pacha  flourished 
when  the  insecurity  of  the  seas  compelled  merchandise 
between  Central  Europe  and  the  East  to  follow  the 
mountain  passes.  But  later  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  seas  became  safe.  Steamers  began  to  go  round  the 
peninsula,  and  the  forts  and  fortunes  of  the  Albanian 
beys  crumbled  away  like  the  ramparts  of  Mycenae. 

The  mention  of  these  passes  leads  us  to  nn  important 
principle  in  ancient  seafaring  which  M.  Bw-ard  calls  *  la 
loi  des  Isthmes.'  The  primitive  merchant  in  his  small, 
light*,  and  generally  uncovered  boat,  with  no  cabin  ac- 
commodation, made  his  long  journeys  with  a  maximum 
of  land  travel  and  a  minimum  of  sea.  Instead  of  sailing 
round  a  point  he  preferred  to  disembark  and  cross  an 
isthmus.  Consider  the  occupation  of  Dcceloia  by  the 
Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Deceleia  is  an  inland 
fortress,  equally  distant  from  all  the  Athenian  coasts. 
What  effect  can  its  occupation  have  had  upon  the  food 
supply  of  a  power  which  still  hold  the  seas  ?  Thucydides 
tells  us.  Com  used  to  come  from  Euboea  across  the 
strait  and  then  by  land  across  Attica,  passing  through 
Deceleia.  To  us,  looking  at  the  map,  it  seems  almost 
Fincredible.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  to  the  ancients,  it 
ras  convenient  to  puck  the  com  in  boats,  take  it  across 
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the  strait  from  Chalkis  to  Oropus,  unpack  it, 
on  mules  and  donkeys,  and  then  march  it  a< 
mountain  passes  to  Athens,  rather  than  carry  it  u 
same  boat  round  the  peninsula  to  Pirseus.  Thucydidee 
so  explicitly.  And  Dica?archus  in  the  third  renturj 
and  Paul  Lucas  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  a.d., 
tion,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  coming  from  E| 
(Chalkis)  to  Athens  they  first  crossed  the  strait  and, 
travelled  on  horseback.  ^M 

Again,  how  do  we  explain  the  wealth  and  p^W 
Troy — a  town  on  a  hill,  surrounded  by  poor  cou 
mostly  mai-sh.  Where  did  it  find  its  riches?  1 
among  other  things,  is  it  built  so  far  from  the  sea,  1 
farther  than  was  necessary  for  safety  ?  A  detailed 
and  the  'law  of  the  isthmuses'  -will  explain  all. 
plain  of  the  Scamander  is  in  reality  an  isthmus,  rea< 
from  Besika  Bay  in  the  archipelago  to  Koum-KaL 
the  Dardanelles.  It  is  a  broad,  squat,  and  flat  istb 
between  two  stretches  of  hill,  the  chain  of  Mount  Sij 
on  the  sea  side  and  the  high  ground  of  Ilion  oi 
other.  The  river  almost  stagnates ;  and  branches 
flow  south  as  well  as  north.  In  Homeric  timei 
ground  must  have  been  less  silted  up,  and  the  isthmui 
sequently  less  broad — ten  kilometres  at  most.  Juste 
this  isthmus,  equidistant  from  the  two  seas,  Uion 
its  aci»opolis.  It  was  not  a  great  distance — it  was  a! 
no  distance — for  ships  to  go  round  Cape  Sigeuni,  y 
a  matter  of  history,  merchandise  must  have  followe 
land  route.  The  'Instructions  Nautiques'  will  ex 
why.  The  wind  and  the  current  are  both  unfavou 
to  northward-bound  vessels.  The  Etesian  winds  ati 
dominant  for  nine  months  of  the  year. 
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'In  winter  ,  .  .  navigation  is  impossible  for  sailing-s 
In  summer,  the  X.E.  winds  are  constant.  They  generall 
in  the  morning  and  fall  at  uight.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  \ 
chauuol  of  Tenedos  and  other  harbours  two  or  three  hu; 
Rhil>s  waiting  a  favourable  wind.  With  every  puff  froi 
south  they  put  up  sail,  but  only  to  go  from  one  anehori 
the  next.  And  they  only  reach  the  sea  of  Marmom 
traversing  iu  little  stages  all  the  distance  betw( 

Once  in  the  Dardanelles  things  are  much  eosi^ 
ally  if  you  hug  the  Asiatic  coast. 
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In  Priam  8  days  nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  bound 
>rthward3  for  the  Dardanelles,  the  Propontis,  and  the 
Euxine,  was  unshipped  under  his  gates  and  carried  across 
his  inthnius  by  his  porters  and  carriers,  after  paying  the 
tolls  that  he  considered  due  to  his  dignity.  (Tho  south- 
ward traffic  very  possibly  preferred  to  go  round  Cape 
Sigeum.)  This  throws  light,  not  only  on  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  Troy,  but  also  on  its  extreme  unpopularity, 
■I  the  two  expeditions  of  united  Greeks  to  destroy  such 
B  oppressive  douane,  find  on  the  various  thefts  of  Lao- 
pedon — the  dog,  the  horses,  and  the  golden  candlestick. 
It  was  perilously  easy  for  the  Lord  of  Troy  to  detain  any 
lerchandise  that  specially  attracted  his  fancy, 

A  curious  point,  for  instance,  emerges  about  tho  habit 
allowed  by  Homeric  ships  of  starting  in  tho  night.  When 
ileraachus,  at  the  end  of  tho  second  book,  is  setting  out 
search  of  tidings  of  his  father,  the  proceedings  are 
ribed  as  follows.  Athena  went  through  the  city  and 
the  crow  to  be  ready  at  the  ship  *in  the  evening.' 
len  she  got  the  ship  from  Noemon.  Then  '  the  sun  set 
all  the  ways  were  darkened/  The  men  dragged  the 
ip  to  the  sea  and  put  the  tackle  in,  but  not  the  provisions 
cargo.  Then  thoy  *set*  her — towed  or  rowed  her — to 
\e  extremity  of  the  harbour.  Then  Athena  returned  tn 
palace,  where  the  suitors  had  already  gone,  under 
mne  influence,  to  sleep,  and  called  out  Telemachus. 
Teleuiachus  and  Athena  went  down  to  the  ship  and 
brought  the  crew  up  to  the  palace  to  collect  the  provisions 
which  were  there  prepared  in  secret.  They  carried  these 
on  board  and  loosed  the  cables ;  a  good  north-west  wind, 
'Zephyros,'  ^led  the  sail  and  drove  them  on  all  the  night. 
The  men  lay  about  in  the  ship  and  drank  wine  and  poured 
libations. 

h  It  is  at  the  same  time,  the  dark  of  night,  that  Odysseus 
Mves  the  isle  of  the  Phaeaciaus ;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Phcenician  corsair  leaves  the  isle  of  Syria.  The 
'Mediterranean  Pilot*  gives  us  the  reason  (iv,  470;  cf. 
iv,  7).  *  During  the  summer,  and  also  in  fine  weather  in 
pnter,  regular  land  and  sea  breezes  prevail  in  the  various 
pilfs  and  deep  bays  .  .  .  the  sea-breeze  usually  com- 
Hencing  about  10  A.M.  and  lasting  until  sunset,  the  land- 
)reeze  beginning  about  11  p.m.*  (This  passage  refers  to 
mainland ;   but  the  same  is  said  at  greater  length 
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about  the  islands.)  The  hostile  sea-breeze  was  b1 
throughout  the  day ;  at  sunset  it  fell,  and  the  men  i 
their  ship  out  to  the  end  of  the  harbour.  Three  or 
hours  of  calm;  and  then,  about  11  p.m.,  the  land-bi 
rose,  and  they  sailed  out  to  eea.  Once  out  at  sea, 
fell  in  vnth  the  prevailing  wind  of  the  summer  se 
which  is,  according  to  the  same  *  Pilots'  the  north- 
exactly  the  *■  uKparj^  Z€<f>vpo^  *  which  they  needed  to 
them  to  Elis.  All  that  remained  was  to  touch  land 
after  sunrise.  This  is  surely  convincing.  There  is  ah 
no  thesis  to  maintain  or  deny.  M.  Berard  has  merely 
us  understand  the  exactness  and  reasonableness  of  de 
which  seemed  meaningless  before. 

One  of  the  most  striking  chapters  in  the  book  is 
entitled  *  La  Course,'  that  innocent-seeming  word  dene 
in  reality  the  profession  of  a  corsair.  The  memoii 
three  'Frankish*  writers  of  the  seventeenth  centur 
especial  are  used  for  comparison  'with  the  narratiii 
Odysseus.  Thevenot  and  Robert,  the  latter  an  Eng 
man,  were  both  of  them  corsairs  against  their  will, 
Paul  Lucas  adopted  the  profession  from  taste. 
Franks,  though  with  a  lower  standard  of  mon 
managed  their  raids  just  as  Odysseus  did.  Tliey  cai! 
on  all  business  by  me^ns  of  solemn  oaths,  which 
observed  fairly  welL  They  generally  obtained,  by  I 
or  force,  accomplices  among  the  people  they  were  at! 
ing.  They  were  often  starved  and  pestilence-ridden  at 
They  gorged  themselves  on  '  wine  and  flesh  unspeaki 
when  they  got  the  chance,  a  certain  de  Saumery  rem 
ing,  after  one  such  ocwision,  'I  could  scarcely  breathi 
twenty-four  hours.*  They  chose  tlie  same  localities 
raiding,  affecting  particularly  the  land  of  the  Cioonea 
the  Egyptian  delta.  Occasionally,  from  carelessn< 
over-eating,  they  stayed  too  long  on  shore ;  and  then 
people  from  farther  inland  surprised  them,  as  the  Ci 
surprised  Odysseus.  We  hear  incidentally  why  the  u 
Cicones  were  a/xa  TrX^oi/e?  koI  ap€vov^.  It  was  becAUSC 
coasts  were  almost  depopulated  by  these  corsairs, 
well-to-do  people  lived  in  walled  towns  away  from 
sea ;  only  the  poorest  folk  stayed  to  be  murdered 

To  take  one  point  more  in  detail ;  what  a  clear  I 
does  the  following  account  of  Lampeduza  throw  upon 
problem  of  the  ribe  of  Delos— ^  barren  rock,  inhabita 
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quails,  with  nothing  to  recommend  it  except  a  harbour,  a 
good  spring  of  water,  and  a  shrine* 

*Lainpeduza  is  a  Uttlo  island  or  rock  .  .  .  deserted,  btii 
full  of  rabbits  .  .  .  about  100  miles  from  Malta.  As  there  is 
good  water,  nliips  go  there  frequently.  The  harlx)ur  is  very 
good.  There  is  in  this  island  a  little  chapel  with  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,  greatly  i*espeeted  by  both  Christiana  and  infidels. 
Every  vessel  leaves  there  some  gift  or  other  of  money,  biscuit, 
wine,  oU,  gunpowder,  bullet,  sword  or  musket.  When  a 
sailor  wants  any  of  these  articles  he  takes  it  and  leaves 
money  or  something  else  in  its  place.  The  Turks  observe  the 
rule  as  well  as  the  Christians.  As  to  the  money,  no  one 
touches  it ;  and  the  galleys  f i-om  Malta  pass  by  every  year, 
take  the  money  on  the  altar  and  carry  it  to  Notre  D<une  de 
Trapano  in  Sicily.'    (Thevenot,  ii,  88.) 

Delos  was  almost  exactly  the  same,  except  that  it  had 
qoails  instead  of  rabbits.  The  vital  di£Perence  was  that 
the  gifts  on  the  altar  of  Deles  were  not  taken  away  each 
year,  but  allowed  to  remain  under  the  care  of  priests, 
and  grow  into  a  nch  teraplo-foundation. 

So  far  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  M.  Berard's 
work.  Now  we  proceed  to  more  ambiguous  ground.  He 
has  entitled  the  whole,  'Les  Pheniciens  et  TOdyss^c ' ;  and 
hia  Phoenician  theories  are  evidently  precious  to  him. 
His  book,  like  his  previous  study  of  *  Los  Cultes  ArcadJQnis,' 
repreyents  a  reaction  against  the  undue  neglect  of  SeiafHic 
influences  which  hjis  been  usual  in  Greek  hiutorLanii  aJid 
Archaeologists  during  the  last  twenty  years.  *Much'0^'lii!) 
work  will,  we  believe,  prove  on  examinatiott  to-4>«  viMu* 
able  and  even  true ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  thafij  aa 
a  whole,  it  is  open  to  two  adverse  criticisms.  The  theory 
of  Phcenician  influence  is  stated  in  so  exaggerated  ii  form 
that  it  cannot  bo  reconciled  with  known  archa;ological 
facts ;  and  the  methods  followed  are  often  arbitrary  and 
onscientiiic. 

Ono  cuuse  of  misunderstanding  lies,  we  think,  in 
M,  Berards  fondness  for  the  convenient  but  rather 
dangerous  term  *  thalassocratie.' 

'Throughout  all  recorded  history  the  Mediterranean  has  been, 
aa  it  were,  an  empire  in  which  there  reigns  one  sea-power 
(marine)  a-s  almost  absolute  mistress.    This  dominant  power 


nuiin  tains  law  and  order,  levies  tributes  or  benevolencee, 
poscH  its  habits  and  its  langtiage,  and  produces  the  result  tk 
the  sea  is,  turn  by  turn,  an  English,  French,  Italian,  Arab, 
Greek  lake.  .  .  .  At  all  periods  the  Tarioiis  sea-peoples 
humbly  to  school,  under  the  rod  and  subject  to  the  exploj 
tion  of  the  thalassocrats,  navigate  like  them,  count  and  p 
like  them,  dress  like  them,  and  often  speak  like  them  '  (i»  IS 

This  in  itiself  is  surely  a  considerable  exaggorati 
The  Mediterranoau  has  never,  except  for  a  period  und 
the  Roman  Empire,  actually  been  a  '  lake '  in  the  pocM 
sion  of  any  one  power.  It  has  only  once  or  tA^dce  be 
in  danger  of  bc5eoniing  so.  At  present  England  is  i 
thalassocrut.  Yet  in  ^gean  waters  French  money  p: 
dominates  over  ours.  Italian  influence,  in  matters 
seamanship  and  habits  of  life,  is  fully  as  strong  as 
England  is  very  far  from  the  position  of  an  *  absol 
mistress,*  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  i 
other  thalassocrats  have  ever  been  much  nearer.  1 
this  exaggeration  is  not  the  only  one.  Having  showt 
as  we  think  he  succeeds  in  showing — that  PbcenicS 
influence  was  great  in  marine  matters,  M.  Berard 
times  speaks  as  if  this  proved  the  existence  of  a  Ph 
cian  empire,  and  even  implies  that  this  empire  was  li 
H  civilised  power  among  barbarians. 

*  Les  Pheniciens  arrivaient  avec  des  vaisseaux  plelns  de  cai 
lote,  c'est  k  dire  de  marchandises  pour  Barbaree,  de  verrota 
pour  n^res.  ...  II  est  inutile  d'insister  sur  le  vin  et 
autree  boissons  ferment^es.  Les  Ph^nicieus  '*  intoxicai«a' 
alors  les  sauvages  de  la  naer  Int^rieure  comme  nous  lata 
quous  aujourd'hui  les  eauvages  des  mers  afric&lnes  ou 
laisee.* 

Now  this,  one  may  fairly  say,  is  demonstrably  a  fal 
conception.  Twenty  years  ago  such  a  view  might  ha 
been  possible.  But  of  late  years  a  long  series  of  excav 
tions  in  various  sites,  now  culminating  in  Crete,  luv 
shown  the  existence  of  a  high  civilisation  in  the  islam 
and  western  shores  of  the  -.-Egean — a  civilisation  whi< 
can  be  traced^  stage  by  stage,  sometimes  city  by  cit 
from  the  very  beginnings  of  the  bronze  age ;  which 
not  imposed  by  one  ruling  power,  but  seems  to  h* 
grown  up  contemporaneously  in  some  dozen  differel 
centres ;  which,  by  whatever  name  we  call  it — MyceniBttl 
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m,  ^geaUf  or  Minoaii — seeing,  by  its  race-charac- 

■ics,  to  be  Aryan,  not  Semitic ;  and  which  certainly 

kot  be  the  work  of  alien  thalassocrats. 

Mr.  A,  J.  Evans  haw  shown  that  certain  stages,  and 

by  no  nieanH  early  ones,  of  Cretan  civilisation  are 

itemporary  with  the  twelfth  dynasty  in  Egypt.     This 

it-self  t^kes  us,  so  far  as  the  known  dat-a  go,  considerably 

ier   than  the  beginnings  of  any  sea-borne   influence 

Sidou.   Myceuamn  pottery,  again,  cajinot  be  in  origin 

:enician,  because  it  is  made  of  local  clay  in  the  various 

itres.     The  celebrated  '  island  stones '  of  steatite,  with 

lir  characteristic  ornament  of  the  aypifit.  or  wild  goat. 

lot  have  been  made  in  Phcenicia.    Phienicia  possessed 

steatite  and  no  wild  goats.     The  goat  in  question  is 

tar  to   Crete  and    Melos;   the  steatite  is   specially 

idant  in  Crete.     Nor  are  Phoenicians  likely  to  have 

the  glass  objects  found   nt   Myceiise.     The  glass- 

rker's   moulds    have    been   found,   and   are    made   of 

tn  steatite.     The  glass  itself  has  all  the  marks  of 

ig  home-made,  being  uniform  in  fabric,  and  totally 

lot   from   any  glass  found   in   Egypt  or  elsewhere. 

in  the  history  of  the  alphabet  tells  against  any  theory 

a  preponderant  influence  of  Phoenicia  in  very  early 

The  absence  of  Phoenician   inscriptions  earlier 

1000  B.C.  seems  to  show  that,  during  the  period  of 

eighteenth   dynasty  at  any  rate,  the  peoples  of  the 

coast  still  wrote  in   cuneiform.     Mr  Evans   has 

td  in  Crete  a  script  which  has  all  the  appearance  of 

ig  the  prototype  of  the  Phoenician  letters,  and  quotes 

Kodorus   to  the  effect  that,  according  to   local  Cretan 

[ition,  the  Phoenicians  did   not  invent  their  letters, 

tt  adapted  symbols  already  existing  to  the  uses  of  an 

ihabet.      The  whole  of  this  evidence,  which  might  be 

sly  increased,  seems  to  point  in  the  same  direction, 

that  Phoenicia  before  1000  B.c.  was  not  the  originator 

»r  the   centre,  but  a  recipient   and   a  point  upon   the 

ige,  of  JRgenn  civilisation. 

The   evidence   from   Cyprus,   as  Mr  J.  L.  Myres   has 
is  of  crucial  significance  here.     That  island  stands 
dose  to  the  Syrian  coast,  and  eventually  fell  so  com- 
Jly  under  Phoenician  power,  that,  if  Phoenicia  were 
le  mother-land  of  ^^gcan  civilisation,  or  even  if  thei-e 

been  in  early  Myceneean  times  a  strong  PI 
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consider  tho  question  of  dates  later.  Our  present  point 
is  that  Phoenician  influence  in  Greece,  whenever  we  find 
it,  is  always  the  permeating  influence  of  petty  trade,  not 
the  ruling  and  guiding  influence  of  a  great  civilising 
power.  If  we  t^iko,  and  take  in  a  liberal  and  unsceptical 
spirit,  tho  words  in  Greek  that  are  sometimes  alleged  to 
be  drawn  from  Phatnician  sources,  they  point  to  tho  same 
conclusion.  The  first  that  occur  are  the  names  of  spices 
and  unguents — Kiwdfioi^Vy  Kotria,  fivppa,  vdpBo<;,  etc. ;  of 
cloths  and  fine  linen — kiBwv,  odovrj,  ^po^j  Xtra;  of  gold, 
')(pv<T6<;<t  and  perhaps  <f>da-i';,  and  terms  connected  with  the 
purple  fishery,  There  are  some,  it  is  true,  recently  put 
forward  by  Assmann  in  'Das  Floss  dor  Odyssee,*  which 
go  deeper  into  common  life.  These  are — drfawdto  {ngab^ 
love),  ydfio^  (go-rn,  together),  fia^o^  (jnatzah,  suck),  TraXXaf 
(ptllegesh,  concubine),  possibly  evvt} ;  fjuLxof^f-at.  (machnh  and 
machatSy  both  early  words) ;  the  stem  Xad-  {Idt^  secrecy) ; 
^j>^6^  {hdviah,  altar),  and  possibly  OaXap^a;  and  Btjcavpo^. 

Now  these  words  are  words  of  common  life.  They 
seem  at  first  sight  to  indicate  a  profound  permeation  of 
language.  Yet  I  venture  to  think  that  most  travellers 
who  have  noticed  what  sort  of  words,  English  and  French, 
are  first  picked  up  by  the  natives  in  eastern  port«,  will 
draw  a  much  slighter  conclusion.  The  first  five  in  the 
above  list  refer  to  I'elations  between  the  sexes.  (The  woi-d 
ydfitxtj  it  should  be  remarked,  in  answer  t«  Max  Schmidt's 
recent  criticism  of  Assmann,  docs  not  exactly  mean  J£hc 
in  Greek,  but  merely  ztisamnien^ein*)  The  next  two 
(*  fight '  or  'thrash,*  and  'secrecy'  or  *  on  tho  sly')  are  only 
too  often  their  concomitants.  There  remains  ^w^iov,  altar, 
which  affords  no  difficulty,  since  the  Phoenicians  were  in 
the  habit  of  building  a  '  biimah  '  at  each  of  their  stations.* 
These  words  then,  even  if  the  suggested  dei-ivation  is  in 
each  case  right,  show,  not  a  profouud  Semitic  influence  in 
the  heart  of  Greek  life,  but  only  a  cei'tjun  amount  of 
borro\\'ing  of  the  ternxs  used  by  sailors  on  shore  in  foreign 
ports.  The  sailors  in  question  need  not  belong  to  superior 
races  ;  the  same  kind  of  interchange  is  said  to  take  place 

•  Sinoc  tho  above  waa  written,  Miab  J.  E.  Harrison  has  shown  from  the 
evidence  of  monumentH  that  the  tnFPi^Kii'oii',  or  herald's  stafl',  was  probably 
Phoenician  Ln  origin.  This  is  very  important,  but  only  polnUi  to  the  bame 
conclusion  as  tho  word  Bwfios.  The  loipymTor  was  regularly  carried  by  a  boat 
in  fttrango  waters,  as  a  sort  of  white  tlag  or  &ign  of  peaceful  intentions. 

o    .    o 
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between  Chinese  and  Malay,  and  between  the  divers 
languages  of  the  South  Sea  inlands.  It  is  curious, 
cerUiiniy,  that  in  Greek  the  foreign  words  were  eventu- 
ally adopted  in  preference  to  native  words ;  but  this  may 
merely  be  due  to  the  tendency,  strong  in  all  languages,  to 
avoid  the  plain  native  word  in  all  subjects  where  people 
are  likely  to  feel  shy. 

But  M.  Borard  produces  weightier  evidence.  He 
claims  to  have  shown  the  existence  in  Greek  lands  of  a 
whole  network  of  routes,  trading-stations,  and  factories, 
which,  for  geographical  reasons,  must  have  been  formed 
by  a  foreign  sea-power,  and  for  linguistic  reasons  must 
be  the  work  of  Semites. 

He  relies  greatly  on  an  argument  from  what  ho  calls 
•  systems  of  doublets.*  All  over  the  trade-routes  of 
Homeric  history,  and  especially  among  the  islands  of  the 
^gean,  he  finds  that  there  exist  places  called  by  a  Greek 
name  and  a  non-Greek  name  at  the  same  time ;  and  that, 
further,  the  non-Greek  name  will,  if  treated  as  Semitic 
and  referred  to  some  known  Semitic  root,  surprisingly 
often  yield  the  same  meaning  as  the  Greek  name.  For 
instance  the  island  Kasos  is  also  called  Achne.  "A^J^  is 
Greek  and  means  'spray'  or  'chaff* ;  *Kasos'  is  not  Greek, 
but  the  woi'd  qas  in  Hebrew  means  '  chaff  blown  befoi^ 
the  wind.'  And  travellers  have  remarked  on  the  great 
drift  of  spray  that  flies  up  from  the  S.E,  shores  of  Kasos. 
Thasos,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  (iv,  12),  was  originally  called 
'Ae/>wi,  *  aerial.*  *  Thasos '  is  meaningless  in  Greek,  but  the 
root  tSs  in  Hebrew  is  applied  to  the  swooping  of  a  bird. 
Rheneia  was  also  called  Keladoussa ;  and  the  Hebrew  sub- 
stantive rinnah  =  KlXa^ofi,  'din.'  Kythera  was  also  Scandeia, 
a  Greek  word  meaning  *  a  kind  of  head-dress  * ;  and  kether 
is  the  Hebrew  for  •bonnet.'  (The  reason  of  the  name 
was  a  certain  mitre-shaped  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.)  Thouria  was  called  Aipein,  'high,*  and  tur  =: 
'a  high  rock.'  To  take  some  slightly  different  cases ;  the 
various  islands  called  Samos  are  all  high,  and  Strabo  tells 
us  *  the  ancients  called  heights  Samoi.'  The  root  fthdtnah 
means  'high,'  commonly  occurring  only  in  the  pi.  shdniaitm^ 
*the  heavens.*  In  the  Homeric  epithets  of  places  and 
persons — who  are  often  only  places  personified — M.  Borard 
finds  similar  doublets,  Aiaie  is  N^cto^  Kip/fT/v.  *  the  isle 
of   the  she-hawk  '    and   that  would   be  the  meaning  of, 
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ai-aie  (more  correctly,  'l-alia)  in  Hebrew.  A  famous  rock 
19  known  as  •  the  Skulla/  or  else  us  the  abode  of  *  the 
Skulla/  because  sqoulah  is,  or  at  least  by  analogy  ia 
likely  to  have  been,  the  Phoenician  for  'stone'  or  'stoning.' 
And  since  sqoxdah  suggested  the  won!  aKvka^j  'tlog\ 
the  *Skulla  of  the  rock*  is  uiade  into  a  sort  of  dog- 
monster  with  the  'voice  of  a  young  whelp.'  In  the  same 
way  a  certain  heap  of  stones,  used  as  a  steering  point  on 
the  Hellespont^  which  the  Greeks  called  <rn^ia^  a  '  mark,' 
and  the  Phcenicians  a'qoidak^  has  become  in  the  end  a 
'dog's  mark'  (ki/naa-seTna) ;  and,  since  legend  says  that 
Hecuba  was  buried  there,  the  fancies  of  sailors  add  that 
Hecuba  after  death  was  changed  into  a  dog. 

This  list  is  a  mere  selection  from  a  very  large  collec- 
tion of  doublets  which  M.  Bt»rard  has  got  together.  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  in  every  case  shown 
geographical  and  historical  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
a  Phoenician  name.  The  result  is  certainly  most  impres- 
sive at  first  sight,  and  remains  ho,  wo  think,  after  certain 
necessary  criticisms  have  been  made  and  considered. 
Semitic  philologists,  as  a  rule,  are  somewhat  scornful  of 
these  alleged  doublets,  on  two  grounds.  First,  they  do 
not  conform  to  known  philological  laws,  such  laws,  for 
instance,  as  can  bo  ded  uced  from  the  cq  nations  of 
Tyros  =  T8ur,Sidon  =  T8idon,  Byblos=Gebal,  Karchedon  = 
Qartchadast,  and  others.  But  surely  this  is  natural.  The 
doublets  often  represent,  not  regular  transcriptions,  but 
rough  shots.  The  sailors  who  find  a  strange  name,  to  be 
mastered  somehow,  deal  with  it,  as  M.  Ht'^rard  says,  in 
one  of  three  ways.  They  transcribe  it  unchanged,  or  as 
nearly  unchanged  as  they  can — as  in  such  names  as  Syria, 
Egypt,  Cyprus ;  or  they  translate  it,  like  '  Apes'  Hill ' 
or  *  Gulf  of  Lions ' ;  or,  having  a  difficulty  in  translation, 
and  not  being  content  with  mere  transcription,  they  in 
various  ways  knock  the  name  about  until  it  feels  comfort- 
able in  their  mouths;  very  often  until  'lis  arriveut,  par 
quelque  cAlembour,  a  faire  sortir  un  sens  apparent  de  ce 
vocable  incompris.*  This  is  the  method  by  which  the 
'  Belltrophon '  became  the  '  Billy  Ruffian,'  by  which 
Maloeis  (accus.  Maloenta)  became  Beneventum  (since 
Maleventum  was  an  obviously  undesirable  name).  It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  Greeks  turned  various  Phoenician 
rocks  (solo)  into  foundations  of  Solon,  their  capes  {rCs) 
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into  settlements  of  Rhodians.  A  curious  instance  la  that 
of  Mount  Hyinettos.  The  Italians  turaed  it  to  U  Matto, 
'  the  fool ' ;  and  the  Turks  and  modem  Greeks  call  it  by 
translations  of  this  name.  The  present  writer  was  once 
directed  by  ivn  English  sailor  in  a  Portuguese  town  to  go 
down  '  Rainy  Street  *  and  across  *  Rolling  Ocean  Square/ 
The  street  was,  of  course,  a  street  *della  Reina*;  but 
'  Rolling  Ocean  Square '  was  a  puzzle  till  one  observed 
that  the  square  in  the  right  position  had  a  pattern  of 
coloured  stones  in  its  pa-ving  which  rolled  like  great 
waves  at  soa.  No  philological  rules  would  have  helped 
one  here;  nor  would  they  explain  such  a  form  as  the 
Tongan  word  for  dog,  '  Kora-i-sa,'  had  not  history,  by  a 
rare  chance,  preserved  the  memory  of  the  first  introducer 
of  a  dog  into  Tonga,  and  recorded  his  habit  of  addressing 
it  with  the  words,  *  Come  here,  sir  I'  In  the  same  island 
anything  bovine  is  known  as  a  *  buU-a-ma-cow,*  the 
reason  being  that  those  who  introduced  the  animals  spoke 
of  importing  *  a  bull  and  a  cow,'  We  may  conclude  from 
such  instances — which  are  easily  multiplied — that  the 
trunsfomiations  of  foreign  names  are  very  tricky  and 
uncertain  things,  and  that  much  of  M,  B^rard's  resulta 
may  be  mere  guess-work ;  but  we  cannot  reject  them  for 
their  lack  of  adherence  to  philological  rules.  ^m 

The  other  objection  is,  we  fear,  well  grounded,  and  w^^| 
must  state  it  roundly  and  boldly.  It  is  that  M.  B<^rard 
has  the  defects  of  his  qualities  ;  and  the  tricks  which  he 
plays  Avith  his  innocent  and  fascinated  reader  are  enough 
to  make  a  sound  scholar  turn  cold.  If  there  is  a  word 
that  will  suit  his  purpose  in  any  Semitic  language,  ho 
takes  it  as  Phoenician.  If  not,  he  invents,  according  to 
analogy,  a  hypothetic^xl  Phoeuician  form.  For  instance,  in 
the  midst  of  a  brilliant  argument  about  the  names  in  the 
plain  of  the  Alpheiis,  he  wishes  to  derive  Phigalea  from 
the  Hebrew  root  which  occurs  in  piggul,  'corruption/ 
He  invents  a  word — phigalea  (with  e  representing  the 
Heb.  h) — a  form  which  neither  exists  nor,  so  far  as  one 
can  see,  is  possible.  We  occasionally  find  references  to 
'  the  Semitic  form  *  so-and-so,  or  so-and-so,  the  one  being 
a  known  form,  but  not  suitable  to  the  authors  purpose, 
the  other  a  non-extant  form  which  suits  it  exactly, 
word  a'qotdah  (*  stone  ')  is  itself  an  instance. 

Then    his    system    of   transliteration  is,  to  say  tb0 
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least,  rather  licentious.  Lewy,  the  author  of  '  Semitische 
Fremdworter/  complains  that  he  represent*  Heb.  he  (  =  A) 
by  the  vowels  e  or  i,  or  et  or  nt — a  very  odd  equation  in 
any  case,  but  made  the  more  so  by  the  consideration  that 
the  Hebrew  feminine  ending  'ah  stands  for  an  old  -at^ 
which  would  be  i-epresented  in  Phcenician  by  either 
or  -o:     He   transliterates  the    letter  'ayin,  generally 

(resented  by  a  rough  breathing,  in  several  ways :  by  a 
"Smooth  breathing,  by  a  rough  breathing,  by  nothing,  by 
gt  and  by  the  vowel  o.  For  instance,  the  island  'flXiapts 
was  alflo  named  'TXifctrtra;  he  therefore  derives  it  from 
the  Hebrew  for  *  mountain  of  the  forest,'  6l~jar,  This 
may  well  he  right ;  but  the  form  would  really  be  'M-jaar. 
SimUarly,  he  speaks  of  Hebrew  Solo  or  Salo  as  the  origin 
of  ^o\jOL ;  hut  the  Hebrew  word  is  Scla.  To  explain 
Naxos  he  employs  the  Hebrew  word  for  a  signal,  which 
he  calls  nax.  It  is  actually  ne^  (with  a  samech)  for 
original  niss.  On  many  of  these  i>oints,  it  should  be  said, 
he  acts  openly  and  on  professed  principles.  For  instance, 
he  attaches  great  importance  to  the  position  of  a  letter 
in  the  alphabet,  so  that  he  =  e,  'ayin  =  o,  samech  =  f ;  but 
at  times  he  yields  to  the  temptation  of  silently  repre- 
senting a  parallel  or  a  derivation  as  rather  neater  and 
clearer  than  it  is.     (Cf.  Al-alr)  above.) 

However,  when  all  deductions  are  made,  the  doublets 
present  a  remarkable  chain  of  evidence,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  admit  in  general  terms  the  thesis  which  they 
are  meant  to  prove — the  co-existence  of  Greek  and 
Semitic  names  at  many  points  of  the  jEgean  and  on  the 
trade-routes  of  the  mainland.  So  the  English  have 
given  names  to  many  places  on  the  Korean  coast  which 
have  their  Korean  or  Chinese  equivalents  ;  and,  to  come 
nearer  homo,  there  are  Norse  and  Celtic  doublets  on  the 
Hhores  of  Scotland.  But  wo  cannot  infer  more  on  behalf 
of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  Mediterranean  than  we  can  for 
the  Norsemen  or  the  EngUsh  in  other  localities,  namely, 
that  they  were  at  one  time  the  chief  seafaring  foi'eigners 
in  those  parts. 

Yet  the  date  at  which  these  double  names  arose 
remains  curiously  obscure.  M.  Berard  pushes  it  far  back. 
He  supposes,  if  wo  understand  him  aright,  that  the  routes 
and  stations  in  Greece  and  Greek  waters  were  established 
during  the   long   Egyptian  protectorate  over  Phoenicia, 
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about  1530-1400  B.C.  Phoenicia  represents  the  Egyptiaft' 
empire  on  the  seas.  Crete  and  the  island  powers  are 
vassals  of  Egypt;  their  civilisation  is  the  work  of 
Phnonician  invaders.  It  is  not  clear  what  effect  he 
attributes  to  the  anarchy  which  followed  tho  end  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  (b.c.  IIOO) ;  but  as  to  tho  second 
anarchy,  after  the  thirty-first  dynasty,  about  1100  B.C'., 
he  follows  Maspeix>.  The  weakness  of  Egypt  led  to  the 
first  €!stabIishniont  of  a  Greek  mcrwintile  marine,  imitated 
from  and  taught  by  the  Phcenicians,  which  gradually,  by 
the  cheapness  of  the  wares  it  carried,  drove  the  Phoenicians 
out  of  their  own  waters.  Hence  came  the  daring  expedi- 
tions of  the  Phoenicians  towards  tho  West,  the  founding 
of  Gades  in  1100  B.C.,  of  Tarshish,  and  presumably  of 
Carthage.  ^_ 

There  are  great  dfiSoulties  in  this  conception.  A^| 
early  empire  was  not  such  a  well -organised  concern- 
Even  Amenophis  III,  in  the  strongest  period  of  his  rule, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  *  Paix  ^gyptienne,*  made  a  good 
many  expeditions  to  keep  order  quite  close  to  his  borders 
in  Asia,  and  was  perpetually  warring  against  his  vassal 
Ethiopians.  It  seems  much  more  likely  that  the  good 
times  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  were,  generally,  when  the  hand 
of  Egypt  was  removed;  and  that  we  should  look  for 
the  date  of  their  great  expansion  in  the  two  periods  of 
Egyptian  collapse,  either  after  the  eighteenth  dynasty  or 
after  the  thirty-first.  Then  the  position  assigned  to  Crete 
in  this  scheme  is,  as  we  have  seen,  scarcely  a  possiEIe 
one.  Again,  Greek  shipbuilding  must  have  had  a  separate 
development  of  its  own,  and  cannot  have  been  learnt 
from  the  Phoenicians,  because  all  the  nautical  t^mis  in 
Greek  are  native  words ;  none  are  Semitic.  We  may 
contrast  the  Latin  terms,  which  are  nearly  all  Greek, 
because  the  Romans  learnt  navigation  from  the  Greeks. 
Again,  the  date  1100  B.C.  assigned  for  the  founding  of 
Gadrs  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Pompeius  Trogus, 
and  is,  on  its  merits,  scarcely  credible.  The  dates  of  all 
Phoenician  colonies  are  very  uncertain.  Tinifeus,  a  good 
authorit}'^  on  most  things,  gives  B.c,  814  as  tho  foundation 
of  Carthago  ;  and  it  is  surely  most  unlikely  that  Gades, 
any  more  than  Utica,  can  have  been  earlier,  not  to  say 
centuries  earlier.  As  for  Tarshish,  tho  earliest  mention 
of  it  seems  to  be  in  Isaiah,  especially  chap,  xxlii,  whieJ 


takes  us  to  the  eighth  century,  not  the  twelfth.    And  the 
SAmianK,   it   is    worth    remembering,  found   the   market 
of  Tai'shish  uKijpaTov^  *  virgin,'  so  late  as  about  630  B.C. 
(Herodot.  iv,  152  ;  cf,  i,  163).   Again,  there  are  great  diflS.cul- 
^ties  in  believing  that  any  large  Phoenician  settlements  in 
BSicily  were  earlier  than  the  Greek.     Factories  or  stations 
^  there  probably  were,  since  Thucydides  says  so  ;  but  they 
must   have   been  weak  and   lacking  in  influence.      The 
Greeks  settled  wherever  they  wished  in  Sicily,  checked 
sometimes  by  natives,  but  never  by  Phcanicians,  until  the 
very  end  of  their  period  of  colonisation  on  the  extreme 
west  coast.      It  is   also   noteworthy   that   the   Romans, 
Etruscans,  and  south  Italians  can  scarcely  have  known 
I      the  Phoenicians  before  the  Greeks ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
must  have  known  them  through  the  Greeks,  for  they  call 
ihom  by  their  Greek  name,  and,  as  remarked  above,  have 
borrowed  Greek  words,  not  Pha3nician,  for  the  nomen- 
clature of   their   ships.      Lastly,  Professor   Ettore    Pais 
reports  of  the  excavations  in  Sardinia,  that  no  Phoeni- 
cian remains  in  that  Island  seem  to  be  earlier  than  the 
sixth  or  at  most  the  late  seventh  century. 

In  accord  with  this  general  result  is  the  important 
fact  that  all  mentions  of  the  Phoenician  or  Sidoniau 
merchants  in  Homer  come  in  the  latest  strata  of  the 
poems.  In  '  Iliad '  vi,  290,  it  is  Paris  who  goes  to  Sidon 
in  bis  own  ship ;  and  the  same  holds  for  the  passages 
m  the  •  Telemakheia '  ('Odyssey'  iv;  cf,  xv,  118).  The 
fifgument  that,  because  Homer  uses  the  name  Sidoniana, 
the  Greeks  must  have  been  familiar  with  Phoenician 
merchants  before  the  fall  of  Sidon,  B.c.  1100,  falls  to  the 
ground  since  the  discovery  that  the  name  Sidonian  was 
0(^  by  the  coast-town  Semites  as  a  general  term.  Even 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  speaks  of  Iiimself  in  an  inscription 
as '  King  of  the  Sidonians  *  (*  Corp.  Inscr.  Sem.*  i,  5). 

Granted,  then,  that  M.  B^rard  may  have  established 
the  existence  of  Phcenician  settlements  for  mining,  purple- 
fishing,  and  trading  in  various  parts  of  the  ^gean ; 
granted  that  ho  has  admii'ably  explained  the  raison  (Fitre 
of  a  Phoenician  settlement  at  Thebes,  the  centre  of  the 
isthmus  routes  of  Boimria  ?/  rptddXaTTo'; ;  granted  that  he 
has  miule  very  probable  the  reality  of  trade-routes  across 
the  Peloponnese,  the  Megarid  and  Boeotia,  bearing  traces 
of  SeTuitic  names ;  the  next  question  is,  at  what  period 
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tlie  Plicjenicians  were  able  to  establish  tbemsolv< 
widely.  It  was  probably  at  a  time  when  the  ^j 
powers  were  wcnk,  and  certainly  when  the  Greeks  of  the 
mainland  were  weak.  Was  it  after  the  first  'AchieaTi' 
invasion  which  gradually  began  to  destroy  the  Mycenaean 
states,  or  after  the  Uiter  *  Dorian '  invasion  ?  Was  it 
after  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  or  after  the  tenth?  If 
we  choose  the  earlier  date  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  silence  of  the  older  parta  of  Homer  and  the  compara- 
tive fullness  of  the  lat«r,  and  we  are  confronted  by  the 
numerous  historical  difficultieK  indicated  above.  Every- 
thing points  to  the  later  date.  It  is  quite  early  enough, 
after  all,  to  satisfy  such  expressions  as  the  iraXaL  and 
even  the  to  Trpwrou  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 

Tin's  '  Tyrian  '  or  '  post-Sidonian  '  period  (1000-700  B,a) 
seems,  from  the  Jewish  and  other  Semitic  accounta,  to 
have  been  one  of  concurrent  enterprises,  Tyrian  and 
Semitic  on  the  one  hand,  Greek  and  Philistine  on  the  other. 
(The  Philistine  cities  may  best  be  regarded  as  derelict 
jEgeun  colonies.)  This  is  the  time  when  M.  Bemrd'a 
doublet  nomenclature  would  naturally  come  into  exist- 
ence. The  islands  and  stations  frequented  by  Greeks  anJ 
Semites  would  have  both  Greek  and  Semitic  names,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  Semitic  wfis  the  earlier. 
Where  the  name  was  indigenous  it  would  be  Pelasgian 
or  Greek.  Where  the  name  was  one  given  by  sailors, 
sometimes  the  Greek  may  have  come  first,  sometime^ 
the  Semite.  In  the  case  of  Samos  and  of  Tha^oB,  it  \G 
worth  remembering,  we  are  definitely  told  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny  that  the  Greek  name  was  the  earlier  of  the  two. 
In  the  special  case  of  the  *  desert  islands  and  isolated 
capes,'  which  are  Haid  by  Thucydides  to  have  been  settled 
hy  *  Carians  and  Phconicians,*  the  Semitic  name  waa  ntfi 
doubt  the  first. 


It  would  not  be  fair  to  criticise  this  book  -without 
attempting  to  give  some  idea  in  detail  of  its  quality  and 
its  style  of  argument.  For  this  pm'pose  we  will  select 
the  discussion  of  *  Odyssey '  x,  80-130,  the  adventure  with 
the  Lsestrygonians.  Not  that  it  is  the  best  of  such  dis- 
cussions. It  has  not  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  chapter 
on  Circe,  for  instance;  but  it  is  full  of  new  and  acute 
observations,  and  it  will  perhaps  su£fer  less  from  com' 
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ton   than  any  other.     Odysseus  has  just  left  the 
Aiolie  or  Stromboli.* 

*  De  lA  nou3  voguons  an  phis  tdt,  \c  coeiu*  navri^;  Ic  moral 

::n.^  hommes  6Uiit   bris*^  jMir  Ic   diir  travail  dr   la  rauie ; 

k  notre  folie  U  ne  nona  restait  plus   la   certitude   du 

\    Six  jours  et  six  units,  saus  ari^t,  nous   naviguons. 

jfepMme  jour,  nous  arrivons  ti  la  ville  haute  tie  Lamos, 

flort  de  Laiftlrj/gon'W,  oil  l-c  b4tvff(*r  interpetle  le  berger  en 

i4,  et  le  Iw/ycr  Horiant  lui  I'^pond.     hk  un  hoimiie  saufl 

tell  ^guei-uit  Ics  deux  reooiu{>oa8es,  k  faire  le  metier  de 

^^  et  u  garder  ies  blancs  luoutons,  car  les  rhf^min^  rfp  la 

H  dit  Jour  sanl  pty}ches.    Nous  sommes  venus  &  un  port 

qti'encercle  une  mnrgelle  de  pierrt  abrtipte;   d  droitv 

i/aucfte,  rfi?8  falaUcH  projet^ea  se  dressent  face  A  face  et 

*nt  pour  former  la   houchc  ;    Venir^e  est  fort  <*/i'0t7e. 

ma  flotte  entre  dans  ce  ix)rt  creux  et  s'amarre  en  lijrne ; 

tnoitidre  Iioule,  grande  ni  petite ;  mais  tout  autour  des 

lux,  calme  blanc.     Moi  seul  je  reetai  en  dehors  et,  tout 

,]x>rd  du  gotilet,  j*aitai)hai  rnon  nainre  A  n7i  roche-r.    Puis 

itai  snr  uiw  gneUc.  escarpdc  ofi  jo  mo  tins  debont.     Rien 

en  vue ;  aucune  tnvce  d'htiniains  ni  do  btitail ;   senle- 

nous  aperceviona  une  fum6o  qui  montait  de  la  terre. 

iTcyai   done  mes   hommea   k   la  dikiouverte,  i>our  savoir 

^tuient    les    tnangeurn   de    hid   de   cette    terre.      Deux 

detaches  avec  un  heraut  qui  les  pr^c^ait,  d^bar- 

It  et,  6ur  ime  route  plate,  par  ov^i,  du  eommet  des  mon- 

Zrff  chars  dcscendaient  le  hois  vers  la  rille,  lis  rencon- 

it  une  jeune  fillc,  la  forte  fille  du  Laistrygon  Antiphoti^s^ 

Teoait   chercher  de  Teau  aux  portes  de  la  ville,  et  qui 

lit  vera  la  source  de  VOurs  au  beau  courant.* 

T1m»  Spring  of  the  Bear,  the  fountain  Artalde:  it  is 
coriouH  name.  One  fountaui  Artakie  is  well  kno^vn, 
tpring  on  Bear  Island  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  where 
town  of  Cyzicus  once  stood.  But  that  is,  from  an 
it  standpoint,  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  The 
who  think  that  the  spring  near  Cyzicus  is  meant, 
at  once  to  divide  the  story  of  Odysseus  into  two 
an  eastern  wandering  and  a  western  wandering, 
Iginaily  separate  and  awkwardly  joined  together  at 
*»  point  by  some  simple-minded  ancient  editor.  But 
there  another  Bear  Spring  in  the  west,  and  one  of 


^  ^*  pot  tn  italics  those  words  In  M,  B^rard'a  traostatlon  of  which  we 
HO  fawrt  tm  take  special  notice  herenfter. 
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sufficient  importauce  to  navigators  to  be  recorded  u 
Phwniciau  'Periplus*?  The  'Instructions  !Nautiqui 
describing  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  between  Corsica 
Sardinia,  mention  a  certain  Cap  d*Orso. 

•This  capo  forms   the  end  of  a  bai-e  moiuitaiu   having 
same   uame ;   at   the  summit  ai*e  some   promineut 
disposed  that  they  represent  pretty  exactly  the  form 
bear.    Hence  the  name  of  the  mountain  and  the  cape. 

A    photograph    of    the    Bear  shows   us   that   he 
unmistakable    boar ;    and    all   sailors    of    these 
know  him.    But  is  he  ancient?    May  he  not 
duo  to  some  accidental   and   recent  displacement  ol 
rocks?    Well,  ho  can  be  traced  buck  some  two  thoi 
years ;    for    Ptolemy,   in    his    handbook,   mentions 
particular  promontory  under  the  name  of  ^Ap/crov 
'  Bear's  Point/    He  is  a  polar  bear,  of  Iiard  white  gi 
and    he  was  probably  there,  equiilly  hard  and   whit 
thousand  years  before  Ptolemy. 

But  it  is  a  spring,  not  a  promontory,  of  the  Bear 
we  are  seeking ;  and  this  granite  coast  is  terribly  watei 
The  '  Instructions '  mention  sedulously  every  little  spi 
As  it  happens,  the  only  large  ones,  three,  are  cl< 
the  Bear,  and  the  largest  and  best  lies  just  at  his  feel 

'Water.— In   the   west  angle   of    Parau   bay   there 
spring.  ...  It  has  for  long  formed  the  water  supply  ofj 
archipelago  of  Maddalena.* 

So   it  did   in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  has  done  a! 
until,  of  late  years,  the  island  of  Maddalena  built  artil 
distilleries. 

We  have,  then,  a  Bear  Spring  of  groat  valun  to 
and  landsmen  who  happen  to  bo  in  the  ncighbourhc 
of  tho  Straits  of  Bonifacio.  But  are  the  Straits  ol 
Bonifacio  themselves  importiint  enough  to  be  recorded  in 
a  Phoenician  *  Sailor  s  Guide  '  ?  History  gives  the  answer. 
These  straits  form  the  doorway  of  the  Italian  scaii,  and 
have  always  been  of  cardinal  importance  to  the  'thalasso- 
crats'  of  various  ages.  From  1410  to  the  present  day 
there  has  been  a  constant  struggle  between  France. 
Aragon,  Genoa,  and  Sardinia  itvc;elf,  for  their  posse^isiou; 
and  in  primitive  times,  apart  from  their  great  uses  for 
war  and  piracy,  they  formed  a  junction  of  two  regulw 
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ites — east  and  west,  between  Italy  and  Spain,  north 

id  south,  between  Sicily  or  the  Lipari  islands  and  such 

ktions  as   Marseilles   and   Monaco.      The   Bear  Spring 

>uld  be  likely  to  find  mention  in  all  guides  for  siiiioi*s 

travelling  from  the  east. 

(But  there  was  abo  a  '  famous  haven,*  and  one  of 
l)eculiar  shape  :  a  lon^  *  hollow  harbour/  with  a  *  very 
aiTow  entrance,'  surrounded  by  a  '  shore  of  eteep  un- 
roken  rock*;  also  we  hear,  in  a  later  passage,  that  it 
<B(1  'much  deep  water  inside/  Now  most  of  Sardinia 
I  very  ill-provided  with  harbours  or  anchorages ;  but 
jst  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Betir  there  are  several. 
The  coast  is  a  series  of  refuges  for  ships.  The  one  thafc 
would  firat  appeal  to  mariners  coming  from  Stromboli 
is  Porto  ;Pozzo,  the  *  Pit/  as  it  is  called  from  its  depth 
and  narrowness  between  high  granite  sides.  Between 
the  high  conical  hill,  Monte  Rosso,  and  the  island  '  delle 
L  Viicche/  say  the  '  Instructions/ 

P*lie8  a  long,  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Porto  Pozsw.  The 
entrance  is  less  tlian  two  cables  bix)ad.*  It  grows  larger 
inside.  ...  It  is  nearly  two  miles  long.  Though  the  entry 
ifiopen  to  the  north,  thei^  is  never  much  sea  inside.  At  the 
Witry  of  this  arm  of  tlie  sea  the  rock  or  reef  Colombo  is 
^toated,  a  cable  and  a  half  from  the  nearest  land.* 

^e  description  suits :  the  rocky  sides,  the  narrow 
®*itrance,  the  absence  of  swell  inside,  the  long  narrow 
shape.  The  '  guette  escarp^e  *  is  there  too ;  for  Monte 
Rosso  is  one  of  a  series  of  •  guardie '  or  watch-points 
from  which  the  natives  of  this  pirate-ridden  and  fish- 
Sating  land  kept  watch  for  their  enemies  and  their  prey. 
Lastly,  Odysseus's  scouts  went  along  *  a  level  road  where- 
by the  wains  drew  down  timber  from  the  high  mountaum 
to  the  town.'  The  end  of  Porto  Pozzo  is  sandy  marsh, 
leading  to  the  gently  rising  valley  of  the  Liscia,  which 
forms  the  easiest  road  to  the  mountains ;  and  the  forests 
of  Sardinia  have  always,  down  to  the  last  century,  formed 
a  great  source  of  timber  for  the  ships  of  Spain,  Provence, 
and  Italy.  On  the  west  side,  it  is  true,  the  difficulties 
>f  wirriage  almost  prevented  the  trade  till  the  advent 
modem  engineering ;  but  on  the  north  *  the  slopes  of 


•  ^i>  r  ^(ffoUs  iari^,    (Od.  x,  00.) 
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the  Gallura  and  the  valley  of  Liscia  make  a  natural  road, 
which  the  waggons  of  the  natives  must  have  followed 
at  all  times.* 

We  need  not  follow  the  special  reasons  for  rejecting 
other  ports  which  would  suit  our  passage  almost  as  well 
as  Porto  Pozzo :  none  would  suit  quite  so  well.  But  let 
U8  look  for  further  details  of  agreement.  The  moat  con- 
spicuous objects  to  a  ship  coasting  from  the  east  along 
this  shore  will  bo,  first.  Bear  Point,  next,  perhaps,  11 
Colombo,  the  •  Rock  of  Doves.'  Is  there  any  trace  of  this 
last  in  Homer  ?  One  would  expect  it,  for  small  islands 
near  u  coast,  especially  a  coast  of  unfriendly  natives,  were 
of  tlie  utmost  importance  to  pnmitive  mariners,  Co^es 
have  been  given  where  a  whole  land  bore  a  name  derived 
from  an  island  or  rock  of  curious  shape  that  had  become 
a  murk  to  sailors.  Corcyra  ('ship')  was  perhaps  so 
called  from  the  reef  'la  barchotta';  Cythera-Scandeia 
from  its  mitre-shaped  rock  (above,  p.  356).  After  all,  what 
does  the  name  Laistrygonia  mean  ?  Scholars  talk  of  the 
intensive  prefix  \a-  and  of  some  root  rpvy-,  whence  rpvj^eiu, 
etc.,  'very-devouring  land.'  But  is  it  not  simpler  to 
take  Xoa?,  Xey?  or  Xa??,  a  '  stone  *  or  *  rock,'  and  rpvyoviy, 
the  adjective  from  rpvyu>v,  dove,  so  that  the  name  simply 
means  *  Doves*  Bock'V  Then  the  whole  region  of  almost 
unknown  and  untrodden  mainland  opposite  the  Do%W 
Bock  was  simply  '  the  region  of  the  Doves*  Bock. 
is  now  the  province  of  Gallura.  The  whole  coast 
a  matter  of  fact,  alive  with  pigeons;  all  holes,  caveSt 
deserted  buildings,  are  filled  with  their  nests  and  their 
noise.  There  are  two  places  called  '  Colombo  *  now  oii 
the  north  coast,  and  two  culled  'Falcone';  for  the  doves, 
who  have  for  ages  nested  on  those  rocks,  have  had 
them  always  their  hereditary  enemies  the  hawks. 

The  harbourage  behind  Doves'  Bock  was  nearly  per 
But  in  the  l.s.nd  of  the  bloodthirsty  La?wtrygones  a  deep 
harbour  became  a  mere  trap.  Odysseus  himself  knew 
weU  that  it  was  better  to  be  troubled  bj'  surf  and  fear 
of  storms  than  t-o  venture  inside  such  a  harbour.  The 
scouts  were  led  by  the  daughter  of  Antiphates  to  the 
high  house  of  her  father.  They  saw  his  monstrous  quocu, 
and  shuddered.  Word  was  sent  to  Antiphates  himself, 
in  the  •  agora ' ;  and  he  devised  for  the  strnngers  a  cruel 
death.     He  seized  and  tore  one  man  :  the  olhei-s  fled. 
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'Then  he  made  a  ciy  thi-ough  the  city,  and  the  valiant 
La?8trygones  gathered  in  their  thousands,  more  like  giants 
than  men,  and  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  hurled  gi'eat  rocks, 
each  of  them  a  man's  burden,  upon  the  Greeks;  and  anon 
there  arose  from  the  fleet  an  evil  din  of  men  dying  and  ships 
shattered  withal.    Then,  harpooning  my  men  like  fishes,  they 

tbore  them  away  for  a  loathsome  feast/ 
There  is  nothing  in  this  tale  to  contradict  our  identifi- 
cation ;  but  at  first  sight  there  would  seem  to  bo  nothing 
that  could  possibly  confirm  it.  Yet,  if  wo  know  the 
Homeric  method,  there  is  Bomething.  We  find  in  other 
instances  that  the  poet  had  a  way  of  di-awing  into  his 
nan*ative  phrases,  allusions,  or  even  stories,  suggested 
by  various  peculiariticss  of  the  places  or  neighbourhoods 
mentioned  in  the  Phoenician  'Guide.'  The  Aclueans  wore 
'  harpooned  like  fish,  and  carried  of?  for  food.*  There  is 
pnicticully  only  one  fish  in  the  Mediterranean  that  is 
barpooned  and  carried  ofP  for  food,  the  tunny  or  alba- 
core;  and,  when  ^schylus  dcjjcribes  the  destruction  of 
the  shipwrecked  Persians  at  Salaniis,  he  compares  them 
specifically  to  tunnies.  Now  the  tunny-fishing  is  the 
great  event  of  every  summer  in  Sardinia,  and  amounts 
to  the  national  sport.  From  April  onward  two  men  are 
always  stationed  on  watch-points  looking  out  for  the 
tunnies.  When  they  are  seen,  then  *  there  is  made  a  cry 
through  the  city,  and  the  valiant  Laestrygones  gather 
from  all  sides  in  their  thousands.'  The  vast  Irap  with 
^ven  chambers,  inandraga^  has  been  prepared  before- 
Jiand.     The  fish  are  driven  farther  and  farther  in   till 

Ethey  are  in  the  last  or  *  death  *  chamber.  Then  the  net 
is  dragged  up  towards  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  rises 
slowly,  crowded  with  its  almost  solid  burden  of  fish,  the 
best  specimens  being  ton  foot  long,  and  weighing  over 
a  thousand  pounds.  Then  comes  the  word  '  amniazz^i,' 
'kill,'  and  there  follows  the  harpooning  of  the  thousands 
of  immense  stiiiggling  monsters,  till  the  sea  is  covered 
with  red  foam,  and  the  men  and  women  are  drunk  with 
utchery.  Further  scenes  follow,  ending  with  a  *  loath- 
me  feast/  wliich  La  Marmora,  from  whom  the  above  is 
ken,  shrinks  from  describing.  There  is  no  book  about 
u^linia  which  docs  not  devote  some  pages  to  the  dc- 
ription  of  this  tunuy-tinhery.     Is  it,  perhaps,  some  such 
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description  that  suggested  to  Homer  the  harpoo&in| 
OdysseiiB  8  men  ? 

Nor  is  this  all.    Was  there  not  also  another  very 
but  important  detail  in  the  *  Guide/  which  has  reapp< 
in  the  incident  of  Odysseus  waiting  outside  the  harl 
'  with  his  cables  fastened  in  a  rock'?    The  lowest  pointi 
Corsica,  on  the  other  side  of  this  strait,  is  called  Pei 
sato,  the  'pierced  I'ock/     In  Sardinia  itself,  just  to 
south  of  Pertusato,  is  Porto  Longone,  or  Longo  S( 
One  thinks  at  firat  that  it  is  so  called  because  it  is  a 
headland.     But  it  already  bore  the  name  *  Longon* 
the  itinerary  of  Antoninus  ;  and  '  longones,'  \oyfa}V(<;J\ 
perfectly  definite  things — 'the  pierced  stones  in  harb< 
which  they  pierce  in  order  to  fasten  the  cables  of 
in  them.*    So  says  the  *  Etymologicum  Magnum.'    It  1< 
as  if  there  had  been  such  'pierced  stones*  here  from 
remotest  antiquity.    The  mention  of  them  in  the  •  G\ 
would  be  just  enough   to  suggest  to  the   poet  to 
Odysseus  use  one. 

Bear  Spring,  Dove  Rock,  deep  narrow  harbour,  w. 

point,  road  to  the  mountain,  timber  waggons,  harpooi 

place,  and   pierced  stone — it  seems  that  this  Sardiniai 

coast  gives  us  all  the  sites,  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  tJlj 

incidents  of  this  Homeric  adventure.    Let  us  take  it  tluq 

Odysseus*s  men  landed  at  Porto  Pozzo.    They  niu^it  hai 

gone   up   the   only    existing    natural    road    toward 

high  ground ;  for  of  course,  in  these  early  ages,  the 

of  Antiphates  was  built  on  high  ground  away  from 

sea.     It  must  have  been  in  much  the  same  positioa] 

the  modern  capital  of  the  province  of  Gallura — T< 

but,  unless  the  'Sailor's  Guide'  was  inaccurate — as  it 

was  about  inland  matters — a  good  deal  nearer  to  the 

Fnun  Ti^nipio  there  is  but  one  possible  road  seawi 

far  tiH  a  place  called  Luogo  Santo.    There  the  road  divii 

the  iuft  branch  going  to  the  upper  end  of  Porto  Ft 

the  right  to  the  Spring  of  the  Bear.    The  Greeks  ml 

have  lUHt   tho  princess  somewhere  above   Luogo 

TelepyloH  muHt  have  been  a  place  rather  like  Tempic 

the  common  derivation  of  its  name,  'big-gated,'  is  coi 

Gallura  is  a  land  of  granite,  and  the  primitive  buildi 

are  largely  composed  of  enormous  granite  blocks. 

thore  are  curious  remains  of  early  ages;  stones  seven  yard* 

high,  bearing  such  names  as  'Perda  Lunga,'  'Long  Stono'l 
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giants,  of  Avhich  the  namo  is  *Pcnla  Lntta*  or 
^  1.'     These  last  have  veiy  low  and  masaive  doors. 
Antiphates  live  in  a  Nouraga  ? 

'v.  tho  geographical  position  of  the  Bear*8  Cape 
-         iirately  ivith  tho  Homeric  account  of  the  voyage 
Q  Stromboli.     Odysseud  and  his  men  arrived  there  on 
seventh  day  after  leaving  the  isle  of  JEolus.     Presum- 
ly  they  followed   tho  coasts   in   the   ancient   manner. 
ley  -would  go  cither  by  the  Italian  coast  up  to  Monte 
rceo  and  then  across  to  tho  straits,  or  else  by  Didyme 
id  Ustica  to  tho  south  of  Sardinia  and   then  up   the 
xdinian   coast.     In   either  case   the  distance  would  be 
at  eight  hundred  or  nine  himdred  kilometres.     In  fair 
ither  a  Homeric  ship  would  never  have  t^ken  a  week 
er  such  a  voyage.     But  then  Homer  specially  tells  us 
t  the  weather  wtis  not  fair.      '  The  men's  spirit  was 
m  out  with  weary  labour  at  the  oar,*     The  poet  had 
ridently  learnt  from   his  *  Guide '  the  fact  that  north 
inds  are  predominant  in  these  waters.     In  tho  circum- 
nces  a  week  was  just  about  the  right  time. 
Now.  unless  thiti  summary  of  the  argument  has  I>e6n 
7  inadequate,  a  reader  must  feel  almost  dazzled  by 
f  brilliancy  of  the  above  identification.     The  words  of 
otner  are  so  closely  understood  and  so  constantly  kept 
relation  with  real  fact ;  tho  reasoning  is  so  original, 
little   influenced   by  ordinary  scholastic   methods,  so 
iplete  with  surprise  after  sui^prise  ;  and  there  is  in  th« 
ch  such  a  charm  of  style,  such  dexterity,  such — the 
nth   will    out — such   consummate   cunning  amid    such 
parent  wmdour.     M.  Berard  is  a  real  artist,  almost  a 
>et ;  and  his  book,  as  it  lies  before  us  now,  surrounded 
r  ordinary  works  of  sound  learning,  wears  tho  unprin- 
pled   and   seductive   air  of  a   Tannhiiuser  among   the 
mnesingcrs.      Observe  the  calm  way  in  which,  without 
word  of  argument,  ho  translates  *  Artakie,'  'the  Spring 
I  the  Bear,'  as  if  we  all  knew  that ;  whereas  in  truth 
re  know  nothing  of  tho  kind.     He  does,  indeed,  give  a 
eference  to  *  Paully-Wissowa,  *,v.    Kyzikos ' ;   but  their 
rticle  on  Cyzicua  (not '  Kyzikos  *)  contains  no  mention  of 
be  derivation  in  question.     *Bear*  is  apKro^,  not  dpro^, 
*he  K  is  part  of  tho  root :  the  t  is  not.     No  derivative  is 
own  wliich  drops  the  «,  though  a  few  drop  the  t  :  e.g. 
onesos  =  Arktonesos,  and  Arkobadara,  said  to  mean 
'  202.— JV6.  403,  2  b 
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*  Barcusprung/    It  is  still  possible  that  disdimilation  fi 
the  enauing  k  may  have  trauaod  ^ApKroKii^  to  change  ii 
'Apraiciri ;  and   it  is  a  fact  that  the  island  of  Cyzicus, 
which  the  spring  was,  bore  the  name  "Kp/cratv  Ni)<ro?,  * 
of  Bears/    This  is  something,  but  not  much.    Considerii 
the  immense  frequency  of  names  beginning  with  * 
all  along  the  Asiatic  coasts,  the  probability  is  that  *  Arkt 
Nesos  *  is  a  mere  rough  Grecising  of  some  native  and 
intelligible  name,  a  name  which  remained  untranslated! 
Artakc  and  Artakie.  Artakoi  and  Artakioi.     If  M,  Bei 
had  only  argued  this  question  openly  he  would  have 
readers  ready — nay,  quite  unduly  anxious — to  agree 
him.     It  will  be  a  real  sorrow  to  lose  faith  in  the  Bear. 

It    is    almost    the    same    with    the    Doves' 
Aat(rrpi/yoi//iy.     We  arc  told  to  derive  it  from  Xaa?,  Xev^i 
Xaw,  *a  stone,'  and  the  adjective  rpvyoplrj,  which  is  used 
Oppian.    Now  there  is  a  word  \aa^,  and  there  is  a  w< 
Xfw»  which   ai*e  not  what  wo  want.     What  we  want 
the  third  form,  \aU.     Tliere  is  no  such  word.     We  tad! 
assume  it,  and  pass  on. 

In  points  of  strict  scholarship  also  the  book  is  ii 
impeccable.  The  piece  of  translation  quoted  above 
a  certain  diishing  looseness  running  through  it  In  %'ol. 
we  have  noted,  on  p.  235,  the  hj'pothetical  adjective 
treated  as  if  it  were  as  real  as  t^oKpo^,  On  p.  452  av^orio? 
proposed  as  an  emendation  for  ySoy/?oTo«f,  without 
mention  of  the  prima  facie,  difference  of  quantity. 
p.  556  KXe^trrov  is  suggested  as  a  possible  variant 
kXvtov^  in  utter  defiance  of  metre.  It  is  much  rarer  to 
a  lapse  from  common-sense  in  argument.  M,  Burard 
ii  strong  head,  and  is  seldom  intoxicated  by  his  own 
lations.     Yet  such  hipses  do  oecmr. 

It  wotdd  be  mere  blindness  of  admiration  to  deny 
existence  of  blemishes  such  as  these.     The  whole  woi 
iis  is  natural  considering  its  vast  range  and  itn  wealth 
'suggestion,   has   many  faults  as  well   as  many  merit 
lint  the  faults  are  such  as  one  iinds  in  many  books; 
merits  are  quite  individual,  and  indeed  extraordinary. 

GlLBEnr  MlTRIUT. 
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.rt.    HI.  —  HIPPOLYTE    TALVE,    PHILOSOPHER    AND 
CRITIC. 

1.  HippolyU  Taine ;  sa  Vic  et  sa  Correspondance,    Vols.  I 

and  II.     PariB :  Hacbette,  1902-4. 
a.  Li/ti   mid  Letters   of  H.  Taine,  1828-1870,     Translated 

by  Mrs  R.  L.   Devonshire.    Two   vols,    Westminster: 

Constable,  1902-4. 

Tke  publication  of  Taino's  letters  is  an  event  of  specif 
interest  to  Englishmen.     The  historian  of  English  litera- 
ture, the    author  of    the   '  Notes  sur   I'Angleterre/   the 
admirer  of  English  society,  the  friendly  critic  of  English 
institutions  and  manners,  deserves  neglect  at  our  hands 
least  of  all ;  and  wo,  as  well  as  the  nation  of  his  hirth, 
tave  cause  for  much  gratitude  to  Madame  Taine,  in  thus 
supplying  his  admirers,  the  whole  body  of  those  liberally 
interested  in  literature,  art,  and   psychology,  with  this 
*©lf-drawn  portrait  of  a  great  mind,*      Few  men  have 
Possessed  an  intellect  so  logical  and  acute,  an  imagination 
^o  vivid  and  consecutive,  a  sensibility  so  tender  and  re- 
ined ;  and,  although  he  cannot  bo  held  to  have  laid  to 
^■^st  the  questions  with  which  he  dealt,  yet  his  influence 
■*ci8  been  profound.     Perhaps  more  completely  than  any 
"^ther  man,  he  typified  in  his  own  person  the  varied  mental 
*'fe  of  the  half-century  which  has  just  closed. 

But  Tuiuo's  life  ha-s  another  and  intrinsic  value.     It 
Has  a  unity  which  wc  often  find  in  the  lives  of  philosophers 
^nd  scientists;  but  it  has  also  a  completeness  which  ia 
almost  uniqiic.     The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  fioaivh  for  abstract  truth  ;  ho  gave  as  little  of  himself 
as  he  could  to  the  sordid  affairs  of  practical  life ;   his 
teaching,  w-ith  the  exception  of  his  lectures  on  art,  was 
the  analogue  of  Spinoza's  lenses.     Like  Spinoza,  he  never 
thought,  never  cared  to  think,  how  his  theories  might 
afifect  existing  things.     He  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
a  conservative   or   a  revolutionist.      The  chief   aim   of 
his  work  was   to  resume  all  the  sciences  into  a  single 
science,  a  single  furmuhi.     This  involved  a  certain  super- 
ficiality, but  it  gave  him  h  lofty  outlook  over  life..    When 

*  The  translntioa  by  Urft  DevoD»biiv  1a,  in  general,  both  accurate  and 
wdl  written.  That  it  h^.^  the  trlmrui  of  the  original  cannot  be  eaid,  and 
wiU  hardly  be  expected* 
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he  had  found  his  formula,  when  he  had  tested  it  m 
ways,  when  he  had  at  last  convinced  himself  that  he  had 
definitely  grasped  the  essential  nature  of  man  and  his  in- 
telligence, he  turned,  as  no  other  abstract  thinker  had 
ever  quite  done,  to  actual  life.  He  devoted  the  fruit  of 
half  a  life-time's  thought  to  his  country;  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  the  endeavour  to  determine  what  was 
the  wisest  course  of  action  for  the  men  who  surrounded 
him;  and  he  died  with  this  last  task  incomplete.  Ashe 
himself  had  said  with  happy  premonition  when,  aa 
more  than  a  boy,  he  was  planning  out  hia  life 

•  Action  will  have  its  place,  b\it  at  the  proper  time,  and  when 
I  know  how  to  act ;  social  philosophy  will  be  for  me  the  com- 
mentary and  corollary  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  of 
metaphysics.'    ('Vie,'  i,  82.) 
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Hippolyte-Adolphe  Taine  was  born  at  Vouziors, 
Ardennes,  in  1828,  His  family  belonged  to  the 
middle  class,  ivhich,  in  this  case,  at  least,  does  not 
to  have  been  at  all  lacking  in  general  culture.  It  is,  pel 
haps,  somewhat  chimerical  to  attempt  to  deduce  the 
genera]  basis  of  his  mind  from  the  mixture  of  races  that 
inhabit  the  district  in  which  his  family  had  long  been 
settled ;  but  we  may  trace  a  general  resemblance  between 
Taine  and  che  people  among  whom  his  ancestors  had 
lived.  Michelet  has  a  passage  of  great  interest  in  this 
connexion.     In  his  description  of  the  Ardennes,  he  says : 


"Die  race  is  strongly  mai*ked;  it  has  something  more  than 
usual  of  intelligence,  sobriety,  and  thrift.  These  people** 
faces  are  dry,  as  it  were,  and  rough-hewn.  This  characteristic 
of  dryness  and  severity  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  little 
Geneva  of  Sedan.  It  is  the  same  almost  everywhere, 
country  is  not  rich,  and  the  enemy  is  near  at  hand. 
makes  people  think.* 
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Taine's  early  childhood  was  placid  and  happy.  Lookirij 
back,  he  must  have  remembered  an  almost  ideal  home, 
with  its  calm,  regular  and  modest  life,  as  M.  Giraud  haa 
so  truly  said,  uniting  labour  and  tenderness,  and  inspiring 
the  sweet  familiarity  of  domestic  life  with  intellectual 
joys  and  interests. 

•  What  famous  river,*  he  wrote  many  years  after,  *  equals  _ 
little  stream  where  for  the  first  time  you  saw  the  rippi 
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interweaTing  their  iiraljeeque^,  fringed  with  silver  at  the 
touch  of  a  drooping  ^villow  branch  ?  What  noble  park  sur- 
pftfloeo  the  charm  of  the  poor  meadow  where  you  have  paused 
in  childhood  to  pick  the  convolvulus  or  buttercup?'  {*  Derniers 
Eseais,*  p.  43,  ef  aqg,) 


His  father  died  in  1S40 ;  and,  although  the  boy  was  too 
young  to  feel  very  profoundly,  the  grief  of  others  seems 
to  have  made  a  deep  impreHsion  upon  hini.  He  had  no 
brothers ;  but  his  sisters,  and  above  all  his  mother,  were 
supremely  dear  companions.  They  remained  so  through- 
out. In  after-life,  when  he  was  living  in  a  provincial 
town,  with  no  congenial  friend  near,  he  wrote  to  his 
mother :  '  I  am  tired,  but  can  find  nothing  so  refreshing 
as  your  memory/  Before  his  father  s  death  he  had  been 
sent  to  a  boarding-school  at  Rethel,  kept  by  an  old  priest 
and  his  sister.  But  it  was  soon  decided  to  seek  some 
more  regular  instruction  for  the  boy ;  and  he  was  entered 
at  a  school  in  Paris,  where  his  mother  soon  came  to  live, 
at  her  father  s  house  in  Les  BatignoUes.  From  this  time 
onward,  until  his  entrance  to  the  itcold  Normale,  Taino 
lived  with  her  and  his  sisters,  working  as  few  English 
boys  work,  with  an  excursion  to  the  Forest  of  Saint- 
Germain,  a  visit  to  the  Louvre,  or  a  swimming  lesson  from 
his  uncles,  as  his  chief  amusements. 

When  he  was  Just  twenty,  a  few  months  before  he 
entered  the  great  training  school,  he  wrote  an  account 
of  his  intellectual  life  during  the  previous  five  years, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  self-knowledge  and  medita- 
tive spirit  which  it  displays. 

*  There  fare  certain  minds,'  he  writes, '  which  live  shut  up  in 
themselves,  whose  passion,  sorrow,  joy,  and  action  are  all 
internal.  I  am  of  their  number;  and,  if  I  should  desire 
to  review  my  life,  I  could  only  recall  the  changes,  the  un- 
certainties, and  the  progress  of  my  thought.  If  I  write  this 
now.  it  is  in  order  that  I  may  find  it  later,  and  know  then 
what  I  was  at  this  time.* 


Here,  already,  is  that  preoccupation  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  mind  which  was  to  show  itself  so  strongly  after- 
wards. He  goes  on  to  describe  an  early  religious  crisis  ; 
and  it  is  pathetic  to  find  this  scarcely-trained,  precocious 
intellect  confusing  itself  with  questions  which  maturity 


cannot  solvo. 
thought. 


He  entered  early  on  the  long  labour  of 


*  Wliat  fell  first  was  my  religions  faith.  One  tlonbt  provoked 
another ;  each  belief  dragged  another  down  in  its  fall.  •  .  .  I 
valueil  ray  reason  too  higlily  to  beUeve  in  any  other  authority. 
,  ,  .  I  grew,  angry  with  the  virtue  which  spnngs  from  fear 
and  the  belief  which  arises  from  obedience,  .  .  ,  Pride  and 
love  of  libtTty  set  me  fi-ee.' 

The  next  tlu^ee  years,  he  tells  us,  were  spent  in  the  search 
for  general  truths,  in  efFoi*ts  to  grasp  the  totality  of 
things,  to  know  what  men  and  society  really  are. 

'I  went  to  tlie  extreme  limit  of  doubt.  ...  I  was  ^^ad  then. 
...  I  had  denie<l  the  authority  of  that  reason  which  I  prized, 
so  highly. , .  .  Then,  wearied  out  with  contradictions,  I  devoted 
tuyself  to  the  service  of  the  newest  and  most  poetical  hypo-1 
thesis;  I  defended  pantheism  with  all  my  might.  .  .  .  That! 
vrtiH  my  salvation.  Tlienceforward  met/iphj'sics  appeal 
intelligible,  and  scieuoo  serious.  I  arrived,  by  dint  of  seeking, 
at  a  height  from  whicli  T  could  embrace  the  wliole  philo* 
sophical  horizon,  ...  I  set  to  work  with  eagerness ;  the  clouds 
broke;  I  understood  the  origin  of  my  eiTors;  I  saw  the  unity 
and  the  totality  of  the  universe.  .  .  .'     C  Vie/  i,  20  et  agq,) 

In  November  1848  he  was  admitted,  first  of  his  year 
to  the  Eoole  Nornialo.  The  Revolution  of  *48  seems  t 
have  made  little  impression  upon  him,  certainly  none  at 
all  comparable  with  that  made  by  the  coup  fVt^tat  of  1851, 
or  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Commune  ;  and  he  entered 
the  School  with  a  mind  devoted  to  high  philosophi 
speculations.  His  first  experience  of  collegiate  life  seems 
to  have  been  unfavourable.  It  was  the  first  time  that  ho 
had  been  really  separated  fi'om  his  family.  '  I  have  no 
friend  at  the  School,'  he  writes ;  *  a  great  sadness  and 
great  hopes  overwhelm  me.'  There  Avas  no  one  to  whom 
ho  could  speak  in  this  *  moral  solitude '  of  the  thoughts 
which  lay  nearest  to  his  heart. 

This    first    experience    of   men    coincided    with    the 
beginning  of  a  certain  pessimism,  so  common  in  earl 
manhood,  which  never  quite  deserted  him. 
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'Amid  the  immeasurable  disgust  and  discouragement  which 
assailed  me,'  ho  wrote  to  his  early  friend,  Pi*»ivoftt-ParadoU  *  I 
should  have  given  way  except  for  beliefs  supported  by  a  fevTj 
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powerful  arguments.  I  nce<led  theBe  fixed  ])0]nts  to  steady 
toe  iQ  that  tremendoua  fall  wkich  everyone  who  has  been 
brought  up  on  learning  and  art  must  experience  wlieu  he  sees 
for  the  first  time  the  world,  life,  and  that  8ad,  va^t  tract  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  which  he  has  still  to  pass  through  before 
he  can  end  his  toil,  and  sleep.'    ('  Vie/  1,  47.) 

Already  be  had  found  tho  narcotic  quality  of  thought, 
and  fingered  that  *  unoonquerablo  breviary,  I  mean  the 
geometry  of  things.* 

In  spite  of  hours  of  weariness  and  depression,  he 
continued  to  work  with  extraordinary  eagerness  and 
aaaiduity,  studying  history,  literature,  and  philosophy, 
independently  of  his  regular  courses  of  reading  ;  and,  in 
Bpite  too  of  his  constant  labour,  he  foiind  time  to  cultivate 
£Hendships,  with  Prevost-Paradol,  his  old  friend  of  tho 
College  Bourbon,  Edouard  de  Suckau,  and  Edmond  About, 
lu  particular.  He  used  to  join  in  trion  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  ;  and  in  his  more  serious  moments  of  leisure 
to  would  discuss  all  sorts  of  subjects,  literary,  religious, 
social,  philosophic,  w^th  that  eagerness  and  independence 
So  chiirocteristic  of  young  minds  as  yet  undullod  by  life. 

Amid   such   occupations  Taine's   three    years   passed 

away  very  pleasantly,  very  profitably.     At  his  entrance 

in  1818  the  Hchool  had   been  frankly  liberal,  under  the 

direction  of  M.  Dubois  and  M.  Vacherot-     It  seemed  for  a 

time  as  if  it  was  to  remain  an  ofLsis  of  free  thought  amid 

the  reaction  which   began   in    1850.     But   Taino  himself 

Was   to   be  made   a   scape-goat.     In    1851   ho  presented 

himself    in    the  regular  course    for    the  agr^gation    in 

philasophy.     To   the   surprise   of  all,  of  his  nuisters  aa 

much   as  of   his  fellow-students,  he  was   refused.      The 

e  of  this  failure  would  seem  to  have  been  that  the 

y   of  Spinoza  and    Hegel,  combined  with  his  own 

audacity  of  thought,  gave   rise  in  his   papers  to  ideas 

which    seemed    rovolntionary   to   the   adherents   of    the 

official  philosophy.     •  You  love  the  ideas  which  you  have 

discovered  for  yourself  so  much/  he  wrote  a  few  years 

later,  'that  you  cannot  lielp  thinking  aloud.'     He  must 

have   thought  aloud ;   and   his  ideas  alarmed  the  jury. 

Tho   president,  Portalis,  reported   that  'his   lesson   had 

been  a  revelation  against  the  teaching  of  the  School,  and 

that  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  too  soon  of  professors 

wbo  formeU  such  pupils.'    For  the  time  being,  thought, 
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BO  far  as  was  possible,  was  going  to  be  restrained 
certain   limits.    When   Taine  soon  afterwards 
the    *  authoritative    philosophy '    of    Royer-CoUard 
Victor  Cousin,  and  demanded  that   the  single  aim 
science  and  education  should  be  the  disinterested 
gation  and   discovery  of   the  truth,  he  was  rindicstiii^' 
modem  ideals  on  whose  behalf  he  himself  had  suffered. 

In  spite  of  the  consolations  which  his  firi^ods  and 
masters  attempted  to  give  him,  his  refusal  must  hare 
been  a  severe  blow.  The  following  year  was  to  be  fertDe 
in  disappointments  and  labour.  Mainly  through  the  kind 
offices  of  M.  Guizot,  he  wa^  appointed  to  fill  a  temporary 
vacancy  of  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Xevers, 

•  At  least,  in  being  a  professor,'  he  had  written  to  Paradol 
early  in  his  school  career,  *  I  shall  be  free  for  all  but  eight 
hours  a  week;  when  I  lecture  I  shall  be  occupied  with  matters 
of  pure  thought,  lofty  and  free  from  all  the  eordidnesB  of 
practical  life.  .  .  ,  Forced  to  sell  myself,  I  sell  as  little  of 
myself  as  I  can,  and  I  will  try  to  live  with  what  remains 
over  to  me.'     ('Vie,*  i,  90.)  ^ 

He  entered  hopefully  on  his  duties  at  Nevcrs  in  OctoblP 
1851.  He  worked  at  his  thesis  on  sensations,  the  first 
rude  sketch  of  the  *  Do  I'lntelligence.*  He  studied  Hegel 
anew  ;  he  shrank  from  society,  in  order  to  plunge  hims^ft 
in  his  beloved  philosophy  and  psychology.  ^ 

'  There  would  be  plenty  of  houses  open  to  me  if  I  cared  about 
theui.  But  I  scarcely  do ;  I  enjoy  solitude  and  liberty  too 
much.  ...  I  bury  myself  in  philosophy,  and  (forgive  the 
iini>ertinence)  I  find  myself  good  enough  company  not  to 
bored  when  alone/     ('  lb.  i,  141.) 

He  was  happy  when  he  could  feel  that  *  his  own  obsei 
tions  were  pushing  him  every  day  towanls  more  definite 
theories  aud  more  original  formulas,*  and  that  *  the  moM 
I  he  lived  the  more  he  became  himself.'     (lb.  i,  162.)  f 

I  But  the  sordidness  of  practic-al  life  would  intrude.     In 

r  November  1851  there  came  the  coup  (T^taL     The  student 

I  of  pure  ideas  must  always  find  much  to  disgust  him  in 

I  practical  politics,  in  the  love  of  compromise,  the  short- 

I  sightedness,  the   self-seeking   of   pohticians.      They   dja* 

f  gusted  Taino.  ■ 

I  *  RiRht '  (he  says)  *  counts  for  nothing ;  there  are  only  imssions 

^^       and  interests.  .  .  .  Only  science,  litci-ature,  education,  the  sU 
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progress  of  idea^,  eau  drag  us  out  of  the  mire.    1  must  resign 

myself  for  many  years  to  beiug  of  no  party,  hating  them  all. 

Mid  eagerly  longing  for  the  victory  of  the  onl)'"  one  that  c&u 

be  followed,  the  party  of  science  and  honour.  .  ,  .  N"aix>leon, 

JL  the  Bourbons,  Louis -Philippe,  M.  Louis  Napoleon,  are  but  so 

B^ii^^y  compromises  bom  of  circumstances.    Ideas  themselves 

^iJi  '80  and  *48  only  reigned  by  accident  and  for  a  moment/ 

,     ('Vie;  I,  168,  171.) 

f  It  maddened  him  to  hear  men,  who  had  been  pouring 
out  insults  against  Louis  Napoleon,  say  they  would  vote 
for  hini  because  otherwise  they  would  lose  their  places. 
It  was  still  worse  to  hear  such  conduct  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  principles.  *How  hideous  politics  are  I'  he  ex- 
claims— *  La  laide  chose  que  la  politique ! ' 

He  was  to  be  brought  for  a  time  into  still  closer 
contact  with  this  unlovely  side  of  things.  The  rector  of 
the  college  sent  round  a  circular  letter  app^o^^ng  of  the 
coup  d'etat,  for  signature  by  the  professors. 

'I  refused,'  Taine  wrote  to  his  sister  Virginie  a  couple  of  dayn 
after.  •  I  did  not  wish  to  enter  on  my  profesHorship  with 
cowardice  and  falsehood.  It  is  my  duty  to  teach  resj>oct  of 
tile  laws,  fidelity  to  oaths,  the  worship  of  eternal  Right;  I 
fiiiould  have  been  ashamed  to  approve  of  i>erjury,  usurpation^ 
aad  murder.'     (lb,  i,  17C.) 

Strange  to  say,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  owing 
to  his  courageous  refusal. 

Nor  were  these  his  only  sources  of  disquietude.  His 
sensibility  was  too  delicate  for  him  to  be  able  to  live 
among  uncongenial  people  without  severe  suffering.  His 
last  months  at  Nevers  were  marked  by  a  profound 
depression,  which  /irose  in  great  part  from  his  loneliness, 
^partly  also,  no  doubt,  from  his  constant  habits  of  over- 
■work.  '  The  conversation  of  the  people  who  surround 
i  ine  is  intolerable :  I  can  speak  of  neither  lofty  nor 
I  intimate  things.  But  I  still  prefer  my  free  and  lonely 
Hireariness  to  the  constrained  weariness  of  society.'  At 
■the  end  of  March  1852  ho  was  transferred  to  another 
■temporary  vacancy  at  Poitiers,  this  time  in  rhMorique.^ 
not  philosophy.  As  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
'ortoul,  wrote  to  him,  it  was  a  course  of  instruction  •  less 
Tilous  to  his  future/  Although  in  his  lectures  at 
fevers   he  had  endeavoured  to  shelter  himself  behind 
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famous  names  quoted  by  the  orthodox,  it  was  o!  fitt 
more  use  than  Luthers  quoting  St  Augustine.  Bff' 
remained  at  Poitiers  until  the  end  of  the  summer.  Hil 
mind  seems  to  hare  been  somewhat  easier. 

*For  the  last  eight  months  disiliusioniuents  have  fallen 
thickly  and  have  made  such  progreesa  that  I  am  begixmiaf 
imderstand  Spinoza's  practice  as  well  as  his  theories. ...  To 
thmk,  to  arrange  your  thoughts,  to  -nTito  your  thoughts,  is 
delicious;  the  lesa  you  think  of  the  public  the  hax)pier  yoft 
are.'    C  Vie/ i.  234.) 

The  thoughts  which  it  was  such  pleasure  to  think  and 
arrange  and  write  were,  of  course,  his  pfiycholog^ 
theories,  which  were  being  set  in  order  for  his  doctors 
thesis.  But  these  theories  involved  such  startling  de 
tures  from  official  psychology  that  Gamier,  one  of 
judges,  concluded  that  he  had  'too  much  iniaginatii 
for  philosophy,  and  that  he  would  find  in  literature  afli 
poetry  more  legitimate  and  fortunate  emplo>*ment  for 
his  brilliant  qualities/  Hegelianism  in  any  form  was 
regarded  as  dangerous ;  and  Taine  had  studied  and 
assimilated  Spinoza  and  llegel  too  thoroughly  for  him  to 
avoid  the  unconscious  expression  of  a  philosophy  similar 
to  theirs.  The  establishment  of  the  Empire  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  repression  in  the  state  educa- 
tional machine.  Taine  was  not  allowed  to  give  his  pupils 
permission  to  read  *  Les  Provinciales,'  *  L'^cole  des  Maris 
or  Lamartine.  The  German  philosophers  might  only  bo 
studied  en  cachette,  '  Oiu*  history  is  that  of  Julien  at  the 
seminary/  he  says,  referring  to  his  favourite  novelist, 
Stendhal. 

Taine  himself  had  no  scruples  in  taking  the  oaths 
to  Napoleon.  •  I  refused  to  approve  on  December  2,'  he 
wrote  to  his  mother;  'his  action  was  unjust  and  illegal 
and  violated  my  great  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation.  But  now  this  man  has  a  legitimate  power,  oon- 
feiTed  by  the  general  will.*  Many  of  his  friends,  however, 
found  themselves  obliged  to  reaigu  all  connexion  with 
ofllcial  teaching,  as  he  himself  was  to  do  shortly.  'All 
my  friends  are  ruined,'  he  wrote,  'One  can  only  curl 
otMsolf  up  in  a  hole  and  live  hke  a  rat-philosopher.* 

In  August  his  term  at  Poitiers  was  up.  There  was 
tto   possibility  of  an  agr6gation   in  philosophy ;  and  bis 
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ihological   thesis   bad  boeu  rejected.      As  some  60i*t 

ilatiou,  ho  was  slowly  forming  that  plan  of  the 

•De  I'lntelligence,'  which  for  nearly  twenty  years 

never    quite    out  of    his  thoughts.      But    for  the 

'Qt  he  had  need  of  nil  his  courage.     The  appoint- 

kt   which   was  offered   him  at  the   hjcife  of   Bosan<;oii 

impOHsihle  for  one  who  was  selliug  as  little  of  him- 

as  he   coidd    lielp,    and    furthermore    woidd    have 

Ived  too  groat  a  hix  on  liis  nerves,     *  I  shiver  with 

»r/ he  wrote,  *  at  the  thought  of  ten  classes  a  week 

fifty  grumbling,  grunting,  stamping  urchins.     I  was 

made  to  be  a  tamer  of  wilil  boasts.*     He  went  up  to 

U  demanded   a   temporary   release  from  his  duties 

de  dispovibiliti^)t  and  set  to  work  to  find  private 

sufficient  to  sujjply  his  slender  wants  while  he 

>mplished   the  programme  which  he  had   traced  out 

bitu?self — the  writing  of  his  doctor's  theses,  in  French 

La  Fontaine,  and  in  Latin  *Do   Personis   Platonicis,' 

the  serious  pursuit  of  his  studies  in  psychology.     His 

wei*e  conceived  with  courage,  but  their  execution 

led  at  times  above  his  strength, 

is  not  hickiug ;  1  tlou  t  think  it  over  will  be ;  but  pcr- 
soinething  is  broken  iu  luy  moral  machine;  this  "  some- 
is  hox)e.    I  am  begin  uing  to  sec  life  as  it  is,  to  imdei-stand 
it  is  to  get  on  ui  the  world,  or  to  introduce  a  new  idea 
It.'     CVie/i,  310.) 

iu  spite  of  raomentaiy  depression  and  hesitation 

worked  on   bravely,   writing    his    theses,    attending 

■cs   in  physiology  and  geology,  studying  anatojuy, 

visiting  the  wards  of  the  Salpetriere,  whore  one  of 

relations,  Dr  Baillnrger,  was  chief  physician.     This 

he  succeeded.     He  received  his  degree  in  May  1853. 

But   he  was  not  yet  satisfied.      His  next  work  was 

l»:*my  prize.     The  subject  was  Livy ;  and  for  the 

■^^  six  months,  in  addition  to  his  scientific  studies, 

VFU3  reading  at  the  libraries  and  collecting  notes  for 

•  nterprise.     'I  pass  my  days  at  it,'  he  wrote  to 

irT,  *on]y  coming  out  for  meals  or  just  to  shake 

with  Suckau  or  Planat*    The  greater  part  of  his 

Suckau    himself  was    lecturing  at  Bourges;    and 

I  closest  friends   were  Woepke   and   Planat — the 

I    of    ihm    *  Vie    Porisienne.'      These    were    the 
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leaders  of  the  *  five  or  six  young  men  who  loved  reading* 
who  passed  their  days  in  libraries  and  dissecting  rooms* 
and  amused  their  evenings  with  argument,*  of  whom  we 
read  in  the  '  Philosophes  Classiques/  The  result  of  hia 
diligence  was  that  Livy  was  finished  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  at  the  expense  of  much  weariness,  '  I  cutm 
the  time  I  have  put  into  it,  the  day  I  conceived  it,  the 
day  I  shall  be  delivered  of  it,*  he  wrote  half  seriously, 
half  jestingly.  Ho  had  a  severe  attack  of  Ia^^^lg^tb, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  suffered  for  the  next  tvo 
years.  To  recruit  from  it  ho  visited  some  of  the  wate^ 
ing-places  in  southern  France.  The  i-esult  was  one  of 
his  most  charming  books,  the  '  Voyage  aux  Eaux  de« 
Pyn5n^8,*  his  first  without  an  academical  origin. 

But  the  earlier  part  of  1854  was  melancholy  indeed. 
In  January  he  had  presented  his  study  on  Livy  to  the 
Academy,  which,  after  long  discussion,  decided  to  put 
the  prize  off  till  the  next  year.  He  w^as  reproached  witi 
lack  of  respect  for  Livy  and  great  men  in  general,  with 
hea\'ines8  of  style,  with  too  great  an  inclination  to  mod- 
em historical  ideas.  He  wrote  to  Guillaume  Guizot,  the 
historian's  son,  who  had  been  tinlucky  enough  to  con- 
gratulate him  prematurely : — 

•  You  recognise  the  fortune  of  Carthage.  As  a  matter  of  fMt» 
when  you  announced  ray  success  to  uie,  I  was  quite  astonished, 
being  iniaccustomed  to  such  events.  I  thought  that  FortuBl 
had  made  a  mistake  in  my  favotu*.  You  see  that  she  hJ* 
quickly  corrected  her  clumsiness.*    {*  Vie,*  ii,  59.) 

His  friends  urged  him  to  rewrite  his  essay.  For  a 
short  time  he  hesitated.  He  knew,  lie  said,  that  his  off- 
spring was  lame,  but,  if  he  had  rightly  understood  the 
Academy's  criticisms,  he  would  have  to  break  its  sound 
leg  also.  On  reading  it  over  he  found  it  dull.  He 
turned  its  pages  with  an  effort  of  will,  not  from  interest. 
The  execution  was  of  that  respectable  mediocrity  which 
he  disliked  in  others  but  detested  in  himself.  But  with 
final  courage  he  made  up  his  mind  to  recast  it,  and  by  a 
supreme  effort  to  change  the  fortune  of  Carthage.  It 
must  have  needed  great  resolution  in  his  state  of  health. 
His  doctor  forbade  him  all  sorts  of  work ;  and  he  was 
thrown  back  on  Voltaire  and  Beyle,  two  writers  of  whom 
he  never  tired.    About  the  middle  of  July  he  set  out  on 
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trip  to  the  Pyr^ndos.    Ho  went  to  Saint-Sauvour  and 
to  Eaux -bonnes.    There  he  spent  his  time  between 
g  '  Faust '  and  clunbing  rocka,  '  leading  the  life '  (he 
)  •  of  a  Pythagorean  goat/     He  went  back  to  Paris, 
slightly  better,  however,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
in    making   descriptions,   dialogues,   and  fantastic 
ean    diabolical    legends    for    his   *  Voyage,'   which 
blished  by  Haehetto  in  April  1855, 
OS  at  this  period  th^it  his  literary  career  really 
His  connexion   with   Hachette   ojiened   to   him 
'Revue  de  I'lnstruction   Piibliquo';   and  soon  after- 
he  began  to  contribute  to  the  *  Revue  des  Deux 
;cs  *  and  the  *  Journal  des  Ddbats,*     From  this  time 
ftrds  there  appeared  his  remarkable  series  of  essays, 
of  which  were  republished  in  the  '  Essais  de  Critique 
toire/    In  May  the  Academy  crowned  his  lAvy, 
brward  he  received  no  serious   check  from  any- 
but   ill-health.     In   July  he  was   at   Eaux-bonnes 
on  account  of  his  throat  and  frequent  nemalgia. 
oral  objects  always  delighted  him,  and  he  looked  on 
with  no  undisceming  eye. 

To-day,  after  having  watched  the  mountain  behind  which 
Bon  was  setting,  I  discovered  that  it  was  the  energy  of  its 
dc  colour  which  gave  to  the  long,  broken  Hue  the  life  which 
•ed  me  so.  The  rocky  mass  existed  only  because  this 
less  was  extreme,  and  increased  as  it  arose  against  the 
aoft  blue  of  the  West.  It  emerged  from  the  common 
Dar>'  state.  It  assumed  a  threatening  appearance;  it 
ed  invincible,  immovable;  it  drew  my  eyes  to  it,  and 
ihed  all  that  surrounded  it.  .  .  .  Colour,  then,  is  the 
don  of  inanimate  objects.  .  .  .  The  oj^positiou  of  tints 
,  not  bouquets,  but  tragedies/     (*  Vie,*  ii,  104.) 

When  he  came  back  to  Paris  he  began  to  write  his 
icles  on  the  official  philosophy,  published  as  the 
liloaophes  Classiques/ 

third  misfortune  is  M.  Cousin,'  he  wrote,  axxjloglsiug 
a  long  silence.  *  I  have  buried  myself  in  that  man ;  .  .  . 
d  I  have  written  five  enormous  articles,  which  will  come 
i  In  the  '*  Revue  de  riustruction,"  I  was  given  complete 
erty,  and  I  have  made  use  of  it.'     (lb.  ii,  111.) 

n  must  have  reflected  bitterly  on  Taine's  '  lack  of 
>n  for  great  men*  when  he  found  himself  dis- 


«eeted  as  &  beetk  is  l^  an  entomologist     If  it 
when  Ury  was  explainod  as  an  'orator 
htetorian  of  hinwclf;  what  was  it  when  he.  ^ 


Coaain,  wa»  explained  as  '  an  orator  who 
phflosopher!*    These  orticles  attracted  nnxli 
and  their  appearance  in  book-form  led  to  wids 
of  the  meriU  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
hut    Taino   was   definitely   placed    •out   of  the 
Sainte-Beuve  honoured  him  wnth  a  couple  of 
had  no  more  to  fear  from  recalcitrant  ^itors. 

In  the  mcuintime  the  idea  of  hiM  '  History  of 
literature  '  had  been  gradually  Kprinj^ing  up.  At  fintka 
had  intended  to  do  no  more  than  a  stndy  of  Shakaepean'f 
pgychology,  which  he  had  proposed  to  Hachetto  «>  m^ 
as  1854;  but  his  rcficarches  had  led  him  farther  tfaaa  ht 
hud  expected.  In  January  1850  ho  wrote:  'I  think  I 
have  been  unwise  to  undertake  this  history  of  &i^&h 
Ittemture.  It  ia  too  long  a  road  by  which  to  arriTe  At 
philosophy.  It  ia  like  going  to  Versailles  by  way  d 
Strashburg.'  It  was,  indeed,  a  long  road ;  he  devgCad 
aeveu  years  of  bin  life  to  his  Englisli  studies;  but  f^nh- 
sophy  was  to  be  found,  not  only  at  the  end  of  his  journ!;/. 
but  all  the  way  along  his  path.  The  •  History  of 
Literature*  is  a  great  experiment  in  philosophy^ 
sense  of  the  diKongagenieiit  of  the  broad  general  princi] 
underlying  human  life. 

The  first  half  of  this  period  was  unhappily  markc<I  by 
such  ill-health  as  effectually  forbade  all  connected  work 
and  thought,  except  at  rare  intervals.  He  writes  to  hii 
friend  Sucknu,  for  instance  : — 

'I  am  very  far  from  heing  well,  a*i  you  guessed;  I  woHt 
fn^ui  two  to  Ihi'oo  houi'H  in  the  moniinf?,  with  gi-eat  prwiw* 
tions ;  the  rest  of  the  tijue  1  v\\h  myself  with  cold  water,  I 
sleep.  I  sit  long  over  my  meals.  I  jmy  a  few  visits,  and  I  gi^ 
one  or  two  rai'e  lessons ;  I  go  to  l>ed  at  nine,  and  I  only  go 
into  society  in  cases  of  extreme  noceyeity.*     (*  ^  ic,'  ii,  162.) 

It  was  the  severest  trial  ho  had  had  or  was  to  liatc; 
and  the  patience  with  which  ho  bore  it  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  sweetness  of  his  truo  strength. 

'T  am  a  steam-engine  without  a  boiler^^  he  wij'ote^  pathetie- 
ally  enough;  *and  lam  rusting  or  rotting  ont.  .  •'..  I  Ui*e 
oyster-wise ;   I  give  no  more  lessons ;  1  avoid  thought  nnfl 
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^efsation  ;   I  can  only  shake  your  hand.     My  condition 

outlook  at  first  made  me  very  aad ;  but  I  moralised  for 

[Cj  and  now  have  recovered  my  balance.'    ('Vie,*  H,  181.) 

Happily  the  crisis  passed,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1860 
■was  at  work  once  more  rewriting  *  La  Fontaine*  and 
rancing  with  his  'Litteraturo  Anglaise.*  However 
realif^ed  how  inadequate  mere  book  knowledge  was. 
years  before  he  had  written  to  Suckau,  who  w«is 
mi  to  vLsit  England  :  '  I  envy  you  your  journey ;  you 
with  your  bodily  eyes  what  I  have  been  compelled 
at.*  In  .Time  1860  he  paid  us  his  first  visit.  His 
impressions  are  not  uninteresting. 

(^reat  London  tires  and  saddens  mo ;  I  am  actively  fnl- 
ig  my  duties  an  anatomist,  but  that  is  all.  Everything  is 
big,  Uio  dark,  too  L*i*o\vded  together  ;  everywhere  you  see 
resuUij  of  overmucii  work  and  effort.  The  very  contrasts 
me:     (lb.  ii,  200.) 

le  later  ho  wrote  to  M,  Guillaume  Guizot : — 

I  will  soy  is  that  I  am  beginning  to  value  literature  and 
information  which  it  can  give.    I  think  that  the  judgments 
it  suggested  to  me  at  Paris  were  not  false.    Actual 
iouce  baa  not  falsified  the  expectations  of  the  study ;  it 
[nned  them,  made  them  more  precise,  developed  them ; 
le  general  formulas  remain,  in  my  opinion,  quite  true. 
*]ude  that  the  opinions  whioJi  we  may  form  on  ancient 
aad    Rome,   on    Italy,    Simiu,   and    FIngland,  of    the 
L'enee,   are   exact,   and    that   an   historian   possesses   in 
a  very  powerful  instrument,  a  sort  of  faithful  photo- 
>hy  almost  always  cajjable  of  replacing  the  physical  sight 
fohjects.'     (lb.  ii.  204.) 

In  the  same  letter  he  endeavours  to  remove  a  popular 
•neeption. 

is  a  jwiiit  on  which  1  must  tiy  to  refute  you ;  your  ar- 

I©  in  the  •'  IX*bats"  spoke  of  English  stiffness.     You  seem  to 

that  each  man  is  surroimded  by  a  sort  of  hedge  which 

him  oCr  from  his  neighbours.    Well,  for  my  part  I  have 

id  them  as  affable  and  communicative  as  the  French.    I 

not  speaking  only  of  those  to  whom  you  have  given  me 

luctions.    They  may  have  been  agreeable  for  your  sake 

ODt  of  good  breeding.    But  everywhere,  on  the  boat  and  in 

omnibust  in  town  and  country^  people  seem  to  me  polite 
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and  friendly,  I  haTe  asked  my  way  hundre<ls  of  t 
sti*cet8,  and  they  have  always  told  me,  and  even 
selves  to  some  trouble  over  it.  .  •  •  I  do  not  find  them  more 
melancholy  than  the  French  ;  they  are  certainly  as  civil.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  they  have  stronger  nerves  than  we  bare; 
they  are  less  emotional,  fonder  of  coarse  pleaeuresj  noise,  and 
physical  enjoyment.' 

This  was  only  the  first  of  a  scries  of  visits  which  he 
paid  us,  returning  with  note-books  full  of  varied  observa- 
tions, selections  from  which  his  friends  persuaded  him 
to  publish  as  the  *  Notes  sur  TAnglet^rre.'  In  connexion 
with  the  select  contonts  of  these  not-c-books,  it  is  curious 
to  compare  England,  as  seen  by  Taine  in  the  nlneteeutli 
century,  with  that  seen  by  Voltaire,  whom  Taino  admired 
so  much,  in  the  eighteenth.  To  each  we  offered  a  politicAl 
ideal  with  which  each  endeuvourcd  to  indoctrinate  hi* 
countrymen  ;  but  by  a  strange  irony  the  two  ideals  were 
very  far  apart.  To  Voltaire  England  seemed  the  paradise 
of  Liberalism.  While  ho  was  still  smarting  from  the 
stripes  of  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan*8  servants,  be  saw  « 
society  where  men  of  letters  were  not  cudgelled  bot 
caressed,  not  put  in  the  Bastille  but  given  offices  of  state. 
He  sftw  the  royal  barge  on  the  Thames  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  wherries,  and  'not  one  of  the  watermen  but  showed,  in 
face,  garb,  and  figure,  that  he  was  free  and  living  airu*J 
plenty.'  In  the  political  world  he  especially  notice-s  tbftl 
noblemen  have  no  legal  authority  in  the  places  from 
which  they  take  their  titles,  and  that, '  because  a  man  i* 
a  noble  or  n  priest,  he  is  not  therefore  exempt  fro© 
paying  taxes ;  all  the  t^ixes  are  regulated  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  which,  although  the  second  in  rank,  is  tb* 
first  in  importance.* 

To  Taine,  on  the  other  hand,  just  arrived  from  the  'pays 
de  legalite'  of  the  nineteenth  century,  England  seemed 
the  paradise  of  Conservatism.     He  finds   the  people  ac- 
cepting the  decisions  of  authority  without  question*    He 
never  wearies  of   describing   the  great  country-houaes 
and   their    magnificent  surrouudiiigs,   the    cai'e    of    the 
owners    for   their   dependents,   and   the   respect   of  the 
villagers    for    their    hereditary    leaders.       '  The    upper 
classes  *  (he  writes)  '  have  performed  their  duties  well ; 
and,  in   local  as  in   national    life,   their    ascendency  i» 
deserved  and  uncontested  *  {*  Notes,'  p.  215).     For  him 
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Ltial  facl  was  a  continuity  of  life  which  had  never 
»ken  with  its  traditions.  Speaking'  of  the  benefactors 
Oxford,  he  says : — 

old  men  seem  still  living,  for  their  work  survives  them 

endures.  .  ,  .  This  is  not  a  dead  or  sleepiug  city ;  the 

leru  completes  and  magnifies  the  ancient  work  ;  the  men 

to-day,  as  of  old,  add  their  buildings  and  their  gifts.  .  .  . 

fl  have  destroyed  and  been  compelled  to  build  anew  from 

foundation.    Here  the  following  generation  does  not  break 

ite  predecessor ;  reforms  are  grafted  on  instittitions,  and 

ipreeent.  supported  by  the  past,  continues  it.*   ('  Notes,'  168.) 

too,   is   profound    truth ;    yet    what  a  difference 
sn  1727  and  18601 
At  times,  unhappily,  he  still  had  to  give  up  work ;  in 
of  these  intervals  of  enforced  rest  he  attempted  his 
liahed  novel,  '  ^tienne  Mayran.* 

have  written  twenty  pages  of  a  novel  which  will  be  finished 

not  as  heaven  wills.  ...  I  believe  that  eveiy  ciUtivated 

intelligent  man,  by  collecting  his  experiences,  could  make 

or  two  good  novels,  for,  in  fact,  a  novel  is  only  a  collection 

experiences.'    (*  Vie,*  ii,  200.) 

story,  we  are  told,  is  that  of  a  poor  orphan  of  pre- 
os  intellect  and  morbid  sensibility;  and  the  corn- 
portion,  his  school  life,  is  full  of  reminiscences 
^PVaine*8  own  early  days,  mingled  with  suggestions  of 
alien  Sorel  at  his  seminary.  We  can  only  regret  that 
le  work  was  given  up.  Very  likely  it  would  not  have 
MO  an  artistic  success,  but  it  would  have  been  as 
itereeting  to  the  psychologist  as  the '  Volupt^ '  of  Sainte- 
feuvo.  At  this  time,  when  he  was  frequenting  drawing- 
Doms,  •  as  he  would  frequent  dissecting-rooms,*  •with,  the 
kbject  of  studying  for  his  novel,  Taine  lived  somewhat 
las  as  a  recluse  than  before.  He  was  in  touch  with  the 
[terary  and  artistic  world ;  he  was  often  at  the  dinners 
tMagny  8,  where  Sainte-Beuve  presided  ;  Mouard  Bertin, 
the  artist  and  director  of  the  'Debats,*  Ronan,  Berlioz, 
Raabert,  and  many  other  well-known  men,  were  among 
his  friends  and  acquaintances ;  he  was  a  welcome  visitor 
b  the  political  salon  of  M.  Guizot,  the  literary  salon 
of  the  Comtesse  d'Haussonville,  and  the  cosmopolitan 
Assemblies  of  Princess  Mathilde.  So  when,  in  1863,  his 
VoL  202.— No.  403,  2  c 
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friend  Planat  founded  the  'Vie  Parisienne/  the  'Notes 
eur  Paris'  published  in  it,  under  the  pHoudonyrn  of 
Frederic  Thomas  Graindorgc,  were  the  fruit  of  keen  and 
varied  observation. 

"VMienhehad  at  last  finished  his  •  Litt^rature  Anglaise' 
Taine  thought  that  ho  might  grant  himself  a  little  holiday. 
and  early  in  1864  ho  went  to  Italy,  He  found  it  sorie- 
•what  disappointing. 

'  Tlie  finest  works  of  art  do  not  touch  me  nearly  as  much  as 
natural  scenery/  he  wi-ote  from  Rome.  *  The  decay  of  the 
frescoes  of  the  greatest  painters  robs  them  of  three  qnftrtew 
of  their  effect.'  And  again :  '  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
found  things  more  beautiful  in  engravmgs  than  in  realltf.' 
C  Vie/  u.  280,  284.) 

A  few  months  after  his  return  from  Italy  Taine  wai 
appointed   professor  of  aasthetica  and  of   the  history  of 
art  at  the   '  Kcole    des    Beaux-Arts.'      His   predecessor, 
Viollet-le-Duc,  was  supposed  by  the   students  to  have 
been  concerned  in  some  very  unpopular  changes 
had  recently  been  introduced,  and  he  had  been  compell 
to  resign  owing  to  the  showers  of  roast  apples  which  fell 
about   him  when   ho  attempted  to  deliver   his  lectures. 
In   January  1865   Taine  delivered  his  first  lecture,  an 
was  warmly  received — in  quite  another  manner. 
the  lectui-e  was  over,  the  students,  in  spite  of  hea\'y  raia 
ran  shouting  after  his  cab  until  it  finally  stopped  in  th^^ 
Rue  Bretonvilliers,  where  Taine  was  then  living 
friendly  feeling  was  preserved  all   through  the  tweni 
years  that  he  held  the  chair  ;  and  the  lectures,  which 
condensed  into  the  *  Philosophie  de  I'Art/  were  listened 
to  with  a  respect  that  was  almost  reverentiaL   M.  Bourgot 
has  an  admirable  passage  which  shows  us  plainly  what    g 
Taine  symbolised  to  the  rising  generation  of  that  day.   ^H 

*  I  remember  how,  ou  the  morrow  of  the  war,  we  student*-,  * 
scarcely  escaped  from  college,  crowded,  with  beating  hearty 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  'ficole  des  Beaux -Arts,'  where  M.  Taine 
lectured  during  the  four  winter  months. . . .  The  Master  spoke 
with  a  somewhat  monotonous  voice,  which  stamped  the  word* 
of  his  little  sentences  with  a  vague  foreign  accent;  even  that 
•very  monotony,  those  rare  gestures,  that  absorbed  expres- 
sion, that  great  anxiety  not  to  add  to  the  real  eloquence  of 
documcnte  the  fictitious  eloquence  of  stage  properties— sll 
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little  details  completed  our  conquest.  Tliis  man,  so 
lest  that  be  never  seemed  to  suspect  his  European  reputa- 
i,  and  9o  emtple  tlint  ]io  seemed  to  caro  for  nothing  but  the 
^e  of  truth,  became  the  apostle  of  our  new  faith.  He,  at 
had  never  sacrificed  ou  the  altar  of  of&cial  doctrines. 
had  never  lied.  It  was  really  his  thought  tlxat  ho  offered 
in  those  little  jihrases,  which  were  at  once  j^o  yhort  and 
full  of  meaning,  his  thought,  profoundly,  uncouqueiubly 
icere.*     ('Essais  de  Payehologie  Contempoi-aine/  p.  170.) 

In  1867  he  found   himself  sufficiently  free  and  suffi- 

stroug  to  tako  up  his  great  work,  the  *■  De  rintelli- 

As  he  wrote  to  Sainte-Beuve,  *  It  is  the  root  of 

my  hS-storical  and  moral  ideas.'    It  filled  all  his  time 

two  years,  although  he  had  never  quite   ceased  to 

about  it  since  his  professoriate  at  Nevers  and  the 

kration  of  his  unsuccessful  thesis  on  the  sensations. 

.was   published  in   1869.    He  said,  on  its  completion, 

te  book  will  be  read  by  a  hundred  people  in  France, 

about  as  many  in  the  rest  of  Europe.'    His  anticipa- 

proved  somewhat  unfounded.     The  publication  of  the 

llntelligence '  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  conclu- 

o£  the  first  period  of  Taine's  life.     Until  then  he  had 

Lvoured,  with   all   the  consistency  that  is  given  to 

*  to  live  outside  time  and  space.'     He  had  studied 

lophy,   literature,   painting,    and,    above    all,    both 

rh  and  apart  from  these  media,  man,  his  nature 

hift  destiny ;  but  from  a  point  of   view   that  was 

it  deUiclied.     As  one  of  his  early  masters  had  said 

him,  *  His   motto  will   be   that  of  Spinoza,  "  Live  to 

ik."  *  •  -  I  believe   his  delicate,  exceptional  nature  is 

it  of  any  passion  except  that  of  truth/    So  far  he 

lent  himself  to  real  life  only,  as  it  were,  in  the  guise 

observer.     Social   life   was   to   him   little   more   than 

aping  of  pleasure,  a  comedy  of  weariness.'    He  was 

LOured   -with   pride.     He  wntes  of  Lamartine's  confi- 

kcea,   *  Thirty   million   companions    are  too   many  to 

way  of  thinking.*     He  recommends  his  sister  not  to 

'eal  her  love  of  art,  literature,  or  science.     He  shrank 

►m.  the  public  eye.     *  I  desire,  above  all,'  he  wrote  to  his 

md    Planat  about  a  proposed  complimentary  article 

the  *  Vie  Parisienne/  *  that  my  personality  should  escape 

public* 
But  complete  detachment  is  impossible.  We  have  neen 

•■>  r  o 
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him  bi*ought  into  contact  with  political  life;  readers  of 
his  notes  on  Paris,  on  the  provinces,  on  foreign  countnes, 
will  remember  what  an  undertone  of  sadness  runs  through 
them  all.  *  Perhaps  all  ray  impressions  have  a  fault,'  he 
writes  somewhere ;  '  they  are  pessimistic*     And  in  his 

*  Voyage  en  Itahe '  he  writes  again : — 

•  What  a  mass  of  ruins,  what  a  graveyard,  history  is !  ... 
When  a  niau  has  passed  through  half  his  career,  and  when. 
looking  within,  he  counts  the  ambitions  he  has  stifled,  the 
hoi>es  he  has  tora  out,  the  corpses  he  carries  buried  in  his 
heart,  then  the  magnificence  and  the  nithlessness  of  nature 
appear  to  him  together.* 

To  a  man  of  acute  sensibility  the  detachment  of  abstrac- 
tion ultimately  becomes  intolerable. 

'  Ideas  are  abstract ;  you  can  only  lift  yourself  to  them  with, 
au  effort.  However  lovely  they  may  be  they  cannot  suffice  z^ 
man's  heart,* 

Taine  was  fortunate  in  that  when  he  had  just  finishetl 
his  inquest  on  human  nature  from  an  objective  stand- 
point,  when,   after   long    meditation,   he  had  definitely 
formulated  his  conception  of  man  and  of  the  universe 
that  is   presented   to  him,   events  drew   him   from   his 
lonely  abstraction — the  cares  and  joys  of  married  life, 
the  responsibilities  of  fatherhood,  and  the  troubles  and 
convulsions  of  his  countiy.     He  saw  the  need  of  a  justifi- 
cation of  his  principles  ;  if  they  were  all  he  believed  them 
to  be,  their  application  might  save  his  countrymen  from 
a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  1871,  which  had  entered  so 
deeply  into  his  soul.    The  result  was  the  *  Origines  de  la 
France  Contemporaine,'  a  work  in  which  he  sought  the 
true  principles  of  pohtical  action,  as  much  for  his  country- 
men as  for  himself.    It  was  the  fitting  termination  and 
application  of  the  psychological  theories  which  he  had 
fonned   and  tested  in   the   last  twenty  years.     Let  us 
briefly,  then,  consider  what  were  these  theories  of  man 
and  of  the  universe. 

Taines  biographer,  M,  Giraud,  has  reproached  him 
strangely  enough  with  thinking  at  forty  as  he  had 
.thought  at  twenty.  This  is  partly  untrue.  It  w^ould  be 
very  easy,  with  the  material  now  before  us,  to  trace  the 
fitages  by  which  he  came  to  value  principles  accordizig  to 
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applicability  to  tictual  life,  and  U 
truth,  but  useful  truth,  »Uvul<i    _-     ,. 
fUoBophic  search.     But,  if  it  Im^  thud  4mmM  ' 
Wmv^  in  the  Barne  general   ■'     ' 
Si  viien  ho  woa  twonty,  it  is 
impttirs  the  truth   of  his  eonclui#iozuu     If  O.'  • 
piwlwlitj   of  reuHoniible  certainty  in   ihtuv   i 
ioBB  Bot  matter  wliother  a  man  cliangaw  bi#  *  • 
aai:  they  are   all    equally  valueloMii,      If,  />i> 
the  possibility  exists,  a  man  may  fiiul  U*' 
as  well  us  at  forty,  and,  once  having  f'y 
BOt  give  it  up.     Taine  was  a  punthHUt  mtA  ^rjir* 
at   twenty :   he   remained   such.      ¥^mm  U^r$u   ^ 
was  natural   in  the  generation  whk'h  m»w  iim 
tranee   of   immutable   species,  an   tu-ilny    v 
the  disappearance  of  what  ho  iniU)y  hwvi'  i 
irreducible  elements.    But  the  esMeiitiii]  \umiM\uU*  ttf 
'fine's  system  was  determinism.    Free  will,  in  tht*  iml  uMil 
*meof  the  words,  is  inconsistent  with  iiny  poMttlvo  imytUh 
hgical  theories.     We  must  either  reMixn  imy  u(li'm|*(  »i 
fiteoreriug  the  laws  of  mind,  or  wo  inuHt  ntivaitl  llohl/4Mr' 
old  simile,  'As  in  the  water,  that  hath  not  only  lIlMnty, 
iHit  a  necessity  of  descending  by  the  channnl  ;  ttn  Ill4i>^l«« 
in  the  actions  which  men  voluntarily  doe/     l*rtiithMi«m  U 
no  more  than  opinion, 

*When  I  watch  tho  long  ripple  of  the  troos,  tho  pUy  nf  i^|# 
light,  the  richness  and  abundance  of  all  tlumo  ftirnm  i»ri/| 
colours,  when  I  listen  to  the  low,  uncertain,  coi\i\tiuttUtt, 
hArmonioiis  sound  rising  and  falling  in  the  trecH,  I  ft*pl  Mim 
))reBence  of  the  universal  life.*     (*  Vie/  i,  29.) 

Bat  determinism  is  the  starting-point  of  all  orifunlMMl 
psychological    thought,  an   inevitable,  if  not  ulwnyN  a 

conscious  assumption. 

*So  far  as  I  can  see'  (he  wrote),  'the  denial  of  thc^  nlwoliiiit 
determination  of  human  volitions  involves  the  destructUin  of 
moral  science  and  of  all  power  of  prevision.'     (lb.  ii,  868.) 

L  But  this  monism  and  determinism  were  tho  linilU 
of  Taine's  metaphysical  postulates.  He  was  no  mota* 
physician;  and  his  system  was  built,  not  on  irresponHibln 
intuitions,  but  on  broad  inductions.  He  would  re<lu(*^ 
-metaphysics  to  a  mere  analysis  of  the  partial  scionco. 
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Hia  true  inspiration  was  science;  hia  instruments,  ol 
tion  and  analysis ;  his  object,  the  huzoau  mind. 

♦  True,  free  psychology "  (Le  wrote)  •  is  a  magnificent  sci< 
wliicb  lias  founded  the  philosophy  of  history,  vivifies  p] 
ology,  and  is  the  key  to  metaphysics/   ('  Vie/  i,  187.)^  ^  For] 
yeai*s/  he  said,  at  the  close  of  his  long  life,  *  I  have  worki 
nothing  but  pure  or  ax)pUed  psychology/ 

Although  he  boiTowed  from  Spinoza  and  HegelJ 
enveloping  idea  of  pantheism,  his  philosophy  itself 
fuuuded  on  psychological  obaervation-  Indeed  the 
tial  diiference  between  the  method  of  metaphysics 
the  method  of  science  is  that  the  former  deduces 
particular  from  the  general,  the  latter  infers  the  jreni 
from  the  particular.  Hence  the  persuasive  po 
science,  which  enables  us  constantly  to  refer  to  ...r- 
ence  as  the  test  of  truth.  It  was  the  establishnienl 
this  position  which  was  the  great  contribution  of 
nineteenth  century  to  human  progress ;  but  it  had 
prepared  from  afar.  A  long  train  of  philosophi 
England,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke ;  in  France,  Con* 
and  the  sensuitional  school — had  asserted  it  against  all 
metaphysicians.  Taine  in  some  sort  was  their  bucc< 
in  spite  of  fundamental  differences ;  and  there  have 
those  who  accused  him  of  a  materialism  as  crude  aa 
of  Cabanis.  But  to  do  so  is  surely  as  gross  as  to  confurt 
Hobbes  with  Spinoza.  Whatever  else  he  was,  Taino  WM 
an  idealist  in  philosophy,  though,  strange  to  say,  he  fouflill 
the  germs  of  much  of  his  thought  in  Condillac. 

The  latter,  aa  we  know,  attached  a  great  importance 
to  words,  even  describing  science  as  no  moi'e  than  a  well* 
constructed  language.  Indeed  his  whole  system  seaai 
based  mainly  on  verbal  distinctions.  But  ho  made  ODl 
fortunate  guess,  which  Taine  analysed  and  dovclopei 
Our  general  ideas,  he  said,  are  really  no  more  than  agiWi 
consisting  of  the  images  of  words  which  are  substituted 
for  the  sensations  of  general  qualities  which  we  ciumot 
directly  |K!rceive.  Analysing  this  position,  Taine  point* 
out  that  a  proper  name  stands  for  a  group  of  imagea,  A 
concept — in  psychological  terminology — which  it  te^  to 
evoke.  Very  often,  however,  this  group  is  not  evokei 
We  can  very  well  think  of  a  proper  name  without  h&xi% 
conscious  of  the  group  of  characteristics  which  make«p 


the  indivlduaL  In  that  case  tho  ituugc  o£  tlio  nanio 
becomes  tlio  cquivnlont  or  substitute  for  that  group  of 
imuges  which  correspond  with  the  individuars  charac- 
teristics. Still  more  is  this  the  case  with  the  names  of 
a  class  of  objects.  We  can  have  no  single,  definite  imnga 
of  ihem ;  their  individual  diHereuced  would  inevitably 
blur  the  outline  of  the  image.  But  tho  common  part  of 
a  series  of  sensations  is  accurately  and  definitely  repre- 
sented by  the  imago  of  the  name  which  we  give  to  tho 
series.  And  still  more  again  is  this  true  of  the  names  of 
general  qualities.  Of  a  general  quality  there  is  no  possible 
imago.  But  instead  of  thi?^  image  wo  have  the  image  of 
the  name  given  to  the  quality,  and  that  becomes  its  exact 
wiuivolent  in  thought.  We  cannot  think,  for  example,  of 
a  pure  number  except  through  the  name  we  give  it. 

He  then  passes  on  to  consider  tho  nature  of  tho  image 
In  itself.  Just  as  the  abstract  noun  is  a  substitute  for  tho 
abstract  quality  and  enables  us  to  think  of  it,  so  too  the 
unage,  in  .ts  simplest  form»  is  a  repeated  sensation,  and  a 
suhstituto  for  its  corresponding  sensation  in  thought.  It 
Would  bectme  a  hallucination  were  it  not  counteracted  by 
the  actual  ^nsation  of  the  moment  and  other  opposing 
influences  such  as  are  supplied  by  memory.  We  are  thus 
brought  to  sensations,  of  whifh  those  of  hearing  and  see- 
ing certainly,  and  tho  rest  probably,  are  composed  of 
simpler  elemtnts  which  themselves  are  not  present  in 
consciousness.  Here,  it  appears,  is  the  central  point  of 
Taine's  whole  sy^stem. 

In  the  sensation  we  first  meet  definitely  with  the  dual 
aspect  of  life,  m«ral  and  material.     On  the  one  side  wo 
Have  certain  mon  or  less  definite  nervous  changes,  which 
may  ultimately  b^  resolved  into  modes   of  motion ;   on 
the  other,  we  hav^  consciousness.    These  two  are  quite 
distinct  and  mutual  y  irreducible.     But  nevertheless  these 
two  may  bo  ultiinaely  produced  by  a  single  cause,  jjor- 
ceived  through  two  -nediums,  just  as  we  may  apprehend 
an  object  diversely  b;  two  different  senses.     Taino  there- 
fore objects  to  Leibniz's  theory  of  prearranged  harmony 
as  involving  an  unueessiiry  hypothesis.     There  remain 
the  materialist  and  ideilist  hypotheses.     In  the  first  place, 
lie  says,  we  know  tho  noral  side  directly  and  the  material 
de  only  indirectly ;  whch  should  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
e  material  aspect  is  oily  a  sign  of  the  moral  aspect. 
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This  conclusion  is  rendered  inevitable  b}*  the  co 
sion  of  his  psychological  analysis.     As  we  have  just 
simple  elements  of  consciousness  are  themselves  e: 
conscious.    But,  if  they  possess  a  moral  value  when 
together  in  consciousness,  they  must  have  a  moral 
when  taken  separately  apart  from  consciousness, 
isr  phenomena  lying  beyond  consciousness  may 
independent  moral  value.     If  we  cannot  deny  this  to  i 
it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  deny  it  to  any.     And  he  il 
trates  his  meaning  by  a  striking  comparison  of  »at 
with  a  book  containing  an  original  text  and  an  int^rlint 
translation,  whose   successive  chapters  correspond 
the  various  orders,  passing  from  inorganic  things  to 
At  the  beginning  of  the  book  the  translation  is  p* 
in  clear,  legible  characters,  but  as  we  advance  they 
obscure;  new  characters  appear  which  seem  dispartte 
the  simpler,  earlier  type ;  at  last,  especially  in  *-he 
chapter,  it  becomes  indecipherable,  although  a  rumber 
indications  show  that  it  is  still  the  same  language  and 
same  book.     This  is  the  universe  seen  from  it*  mat 
side.     With  tlie  original  text  it  is  just  the  reverse, 
legible  is  the  last  chapter,  the  ink  fades  as  w*  go 
wards  ;   although  you  guess  the  words  that  have 
there  you  cannot  read  them.     At  the  begiuoing  i 
trace  has  disappeared.     Here  we  are  compelled  to 
the  text  from  the  translation,  the  existence  ->f  the 
from  the  existence  of  the  physical  aspect  (*  De  Tint 
gence/  i,  334-5). 

Such  is  Taine  8  theory  of  the  universe,    Chere  is  not 
new  in  idealism,  but  it  was  a  novelty  tlat  it  should  iM 
lenched   through   physical   research   instead  of  tbi 
^^         metaphysical  speculation.     And  in  consdering  his  th« 
^H        of  man  we  find  Taine  s  work  to  have  ^en  very 
^H        Starting  from  the  position  that  *evey  human  state 
^^         mind  is  a  product  having  causes  and  Lws,'  he  sought  Um 
W  general  qualities  which  lie  within  tlem,  treating  seuti- 

^_  ments  and  ideas  as  one  treats  fuictious  and  orgjuii. 
^^  believing  that  *  the  two  orders  of  .'acts  have  the  BanH 
^^  nature,  are  submitted  to  equal  netessities,  and  are  bal 
^t^  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  sane  indi'vidual,  the  uni- 
^m  verse*  ('Vie,'ii,  183),  The  mind  tanslates  into  it«  own 
^^  terms  phenomena  of  an  appareitly  disparate  nature. 
^^       Taine  analyses  its  ideas  and  finds  :hat  their  content  cot- 

^^ 'l 
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responds  more  and  more  preciHely  with  exterior  objects  in 
proportion  to  the  continued  observation  of  man.  Even 
in  those  cases  where  we  evidently  deceive  ourselves — 
memories  for  instance,  phantoms  which  aecjn  past  but  are 
present — he  concludes  that  'Nature  only  deceives  us  in 
order  to  extend  the  limits  of  our  mind,  and  that  she  only 
casts  us  into  error  in  order  to  lead  us  to  the  truth  *  ('  Vie,'  i, 
261),  an  idea  of  which  much  of  the  '  Do  Tlntelligence  *  is 
only  a  briUiant  amplification. 

Certain  knowledge  is  therefore  possible.  But,  if  Taine 
is  eager  to  indicate  the  power  of  human  judgment,  he 
is  a  destructive  critic  of  the  human  personality. 

•  Beneath  tlio  phenomena  which  coTui>ose  us '  (he  writes)  *  have 
been  placed  two  sorts  of  explanatory  beings,  first  of  all  the 
powers  or  faculties  which  experience  or  produce  thoui,  and 
then  the  subject,  substance,  or  soul,  x^ssessing  them.  These 
are  metaphysical  beings,  pure  phantoms  engendered  by  words, 
which  vanish  as  soon  as  the  sense  of  the  words  is  scrupulously 
examined.'     ('De  I'IntelUgence,'  i,  p.  338.) 

He  analyses  them ;  and  the  result  of  his  analysis  shows 
that  'power'  or  'faculty.'  applied  to  the  mind,  only 
means  that,  under  cex'tain  circumst-ances,  the  will  to  do 
will  be  invariably  followed  by  the  action  of  doing ;  they 
only  express  a  constant  relation  between  two  terms,  the 
antecedent  and  the  consequent.  The  ego,  he  says,  has 
no  powers  or  faculties,  and  in  itself  is  only  a  continuous 
chain  of  phenomena ;  our  personal  identity  is  nothing 
more  than  the  repetition  of  the  same  elements  in  the 
series  of  phenomena. 

Here,  too,  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  call  really 
new.  It  is  in  general  the  psychological  theory  founded 
by  Hobbes  and  Locke,  and  developed  by  Hume,  although 
Taine  expanded  and  amplified  it  with  new  force  and 
lucidity.  Just  as  we  saw  in  his  theory  of  nature,  so,  too, 
in  his  theory  of  the  mind  he  has  employed,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  method  of  physical  research,  but  he  has 
arrived  at  conclusions  which  othera  had  i^eached  by 
meditation  and  introspection. 

But  minds  may  be  classified  into  general  types,  accord- 

I  ing  to  the  series  of  ideas  and  the  variety  of  emotion  most 

commonly  predominant  in  them.     Some  of  these  minds 

possess  ideas  of  unusual  energy  and  emotions  of  unusual 
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depth.  These  are  the  minds  of  groat  men,  each  of 
belongs  to  a  particular  type  according  to  his  predoi 
kind  of  idea  and  emotion. 


*Anal>'^is,*  Taine  wrote  to  Samte-Beuve  about  the  latl 
criticism  of  the  *Litt^rature  Anglaise/  *is  i)owerle6s  to  repi 
seat  completely  and  in  all  it^  shades  the  absolutely  sp( 
and  x>ersona1,  the  infinitely  multiplied  aud  variable,  impi 
which  constitutes  the  human  chai^acter.  But  notice  that 
difficulty  occurs  everywhere,  with  an  animal,  a  plant,  a  shel 
Art  itself,  the  most  detailed  painting,  a  portrait  of  (Clouet^^ 
only  gives  an  outline,  a  rough  representation.  No,  analyFts  | 
not  ijowerless  if  you  only  try  to  note  the  great  characteristi-v^ 
which  range  the  individual  iu  his  variety  aud  si>ecie&,  to  mai^K^ 
the  generating  and  regulating  forces  of  his  action,  and  — <o 
indicate  the  degrees  of  these  forces/    (*  Vie,"  ii,  300.) 

The  theory  of  the  '  race,  the  enviz'onment,  and  ibe 
moment '  was  not  intended  to  be  more  than  an  analysis 
of  these  forces.  As  he  wrote  in  the  letter  already  quoted, 
*  I  have  never  intended  to  deduce  the  individual,  or  to 
show  that  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Swift  should  appear  in 
such  an  age  or  in  such  a  country/  Every  individual  is 
composed  of  general  qualities  of  varying  extent,  qualities 
which  he  shares  with  all  mankind,  with  all  the  men  of 
his  race,  with  all  the  men  of  his  generation,  with  all  the 
men  of  his  class,  and  finally,  qualities  which  he  possesses 
with  no  one  else.  To  the  man  enamoured  of  broad  general 
views  these  latter  are  of  the  least  interest;  and  those 
who  attempt  to  judge  Taine  s  worth  by  the  completeness 
and  vividness  of  his  evocations  have  failed  to  understand 
his  point  of  view,  and  condemn  him  for  the  absence  of 
qualities  which  he  hiuLself  of  eet  purpose  had  rejected. 
He  nowhere  aims  at  any  illusion  of  life ;  he  is  scieutifiG 
at  heart,  and  artistic  only  by  his  style;  he  does  not 
evoke  but  explain.  Ilis  explanation  may  be  mistaken; 
if  so,  he  must  be  controverted  by  analyses  more  searching 
and  arguments  more  cogent  than  his  own.  General  views 
necessarily  sacrifice  detail ;  and  all  that  can  l>e  required 
of  them  is  not  to  violate  detail.  IIow  can  the  historian 
of  a  nation  s  life  pause  to  examine  the  development  of  a 
single  individual  ?  To  say  of  him  that  ^  he  t-akes  man 
at  a  given  moment  of  his  life  ;  he  does  not  trouble  about 
the  different  epochs  of  his  thought ;  he  examines  his  wor] 


T5  lolality,  as  if  it  had  been  produced  whole  on  the 
same  day ;  movement,  development,  life  perhaps,  escape 
him'* — this  is  as  fruitless  as  to  judge  the  Elizabethan 
drama  by  the  canons  of  Boileau.  The  race,  the  environ- 
ment', and  the  moment  do  not  explain  why  Pierre  Corneille 
^'as  a  genius  and  his  brother  Thomas  was  not ;  what  they 
do  explain  is,  given  the  genius  of  Comeille»  why  it  de- 
Teloped  on  certain  general  lines. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  great  example  of 
Taine's  method,  the  '  Litt^rature  Anglaise.*  Curiously 
enough,  just  after  he  had  completed  this  work,  an  English 
critic  was  writing  ; — 

*  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  tlie  fact  that  the  history  of  a 
nation's  poetry  has  seldom  been  written  with  much  refei-euc© 
to  the  national  life  from  whidi  it  spi'ings.  It  is  the  study  of 
botany  apart  from  geography/  f 

At  all  events,  this  does  not  apply  to  Taine,  for  the 
*  Uistoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Anglaise '  is  really  a  history 
of  the  English  spirit.  It  is  not  so  much  a  series  of 
aesthetic  appreciations  as  a  series  of  solutions  to  problems 
in  applied  psychology.  Given  a  writer,  it  is  required  to 
discover  his  dominant  faculty  and  to  show  how  far  the 
three  great  forces,  the  race,  the  environment,  and  the 
momenty  have  influenced  his  work.  And  the  problem 
which  a  literature  offers  is  the  same,  except  that  hero  the 
dominant  faculty  and  the  race  are  identified. 

What  then  is  this  predominant  quality  of  our  race  ? 
Pierce  energy  and  obstinacy  in  labour,  he  answers,  which, 
in  union  with  the  wild,  fantastic,  vehement  imagination 
of  a  northern  people,  finds  its  true  artistic  expression  in 
poetry  fierce,  sombre,  and  mysterious. 

'Struggle,'  he  writes  of  the  primitive  Saxons,  'tenacious, 
I>ainful  struggle,  inspired  by  exalted  eutbusiasm,  is  their 
favourite  condition.  Carlyle  well  said  tlmt  in  the  sombre 
obstinacy  of  the  English  worker  there  still  subsists  the  silent 
fury  of  tlie  ancient  Scandinavian  warrior.  To  strive  for  the 
sake  of  striving  is  their  delight.  With  what  sadness,  fury, 
and  desolation  such  a  nature  overflows  we  shall  see  in  Byron 
and  Shakespeare ;  with  what  success  and  with  what  services 


*  M.  Giraud,  *Es8ai  sur  Taino,*  p.  xiU. 

t  £.  S.  Dallas,  '  Tile  Gay  Science.*     Loadon.  1803. 
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it  restrains  and  employs  itself  we  shall  see  in  the  Purit 
('Eugi.  Lit.;  i,  27.) 


On  the  whole  this  is  true ;  it  does  not,  perhaps,  coi 
all  the  truth,  but  at  least  the  essential  truth.     The  a 
ment  Taine  describes  does  run  through  all  our  nationi 
life  and  cause  the  greater  part  of  our  national  actioi 
The  system  which  formulates  thus  may  well  bo  forgiv 
if  it  neglects  the  accidental  and  the  ephemeral. 

The  illustration  of  this  sentiment  is  the  purpose 
his  book,  and  an  exaggeration  of  this  sentiment  its  fai 
Sometimes  he  seems  to  strain  facts  somewhat  in  ordi 
to   bring   it   out  the   more  clearly — in   his   account,  fc 
instance,  of  the  excesses  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  or 
the  moral  purpose  of  the  eighteenth-century  no%'el.    B 
after  all  it  is  only  the  exaggeration  of  one  a  little  t< 
much  inclined  to  see  the  general  in  the  particular, 
besides^  probably  unavoidable  in  a  man  of  acute  sensi-i 
bility,  to  whom  a\\  things  seem  greiiter  than  to  otl 
men,  and  a  foreigner,  to  whom  things  appear  under 
aspect  of  strangeness  that  is  unknown  to  ourselves. 

As  a  critic  he  is  interested   in  the  conditions  which 
limit  the  production  of  a  work  rather  than  in  the  work 
itself.     Such   conditions   act  in  a  twofold   manner,  first, 
through  heredity,  to  form  the  dominant  faculty  of  th« 
writer ;  secondly,  through  environment,  to  determine  Um 
manner  in  which  it  shall  be  exercised.     The  same  general 
causes  which  have  gone  to  mould  a  man  have  gone  alsoi 
to  fashion  his  contemporaries  ;  and,  where  all  the  foroMi 
concur  to  the  same  end,  where  the  particular  accident* 
of  birth  and  education  act  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
general  tendencies  of  the  time,  to  develope  a  talent  whicb 
is  completely  capable  of  expressing  the  sentiments  of  tho 
age,  the  result  is  art  in  which  the  age  itself  is  reflected 
with  incomparable  precision.    We  cannot  doubt  that  this 
is  generally  true ;   the   danger   lies   in  endeavouring  t^ 
^PP^y  it  too  narrowly.    The  tendencies  of   one  ago  aro 
always  prolonged  into  the  next,  and  there  meet  with  tly 
embryonic  sentiments  of  succeeding  periods;  so  that  "*^ 
each  we  find,  not  only  the  dominant  sentiments  of  tt^ 
present,  but  also  the  waning  sentiments  of  the  past  a^^ 
the  waxing  sentiments  of  the  future.     Sometimes  ^^ 
these  meet  in  the  same  individual,    Spenser  looks  ba* 


scholastic,  niodieval  thought ;  he  reflects  the  half 
tt^n  sensuousness  of  the  lienascence ;  he  anticipates 
omething  of  the  Puritan  revolution.  Here  we  meet  with 
he  great  difficulty  of  all  moral  science.  We  must  isolate 
efore  we  can  analyse  ;  and  isolation  is  artificial. 

But  nevertheless  we  can  trace  a  close  and  constant 
dation  hetween  an  author's  work  and  his  environment. 
ie  can  only  praise  or  hlanie,  idealise  or  execrate  the 
hingH  )io  knows.  His  writings  form  the  satire  or  the 
nilogium  of  the  sentiments  among  which  he  lives,  just  so 
ar  as  he  himself  is  in  or  out  of  harmony  with  them. 
jet  us  take  one  lust  illustration  from  the  *  Litt<^rature 
^Dglaise' — Tennyson  and  his  audience.  Taine  shows  us 
the  latter,  living  mostly  in  the  country,  their  houses 
RUTOunded  hy  pleasant  trees  and  gardens.  Where  there 
ban  ancient  building  it  has  been  preserved,  and  with  it 
the  new  has  been  harmonised.  Without  and  within  all 
b  calculated  to  increase  the  material  well-being  of  the 
inhabitants.  Their  minds  are  balanced;  their  faith  and 
Jaws  are  good,  useful,  moral,  broad  enough  to  give  shelter 
tod  employment  to  every  sincere  mind. 

fSttcIi  is  this  elegant,  sensible  world'  (he  goes  on), '  refined  in 
point  of  well-being,  self-restrained  in  point  of  conduct,  which 
is  shut  by  its  dilettante  tastes  and  monil  principles  in  a 
^rden  full  of  flowers,  out  of  which  it  cannot  look.  Could 
there  be  a  poet  more  suitable  than  Tennyson  for  such  a  world  ? 
He  is  moral  without  being  i>edautlc ; ...  he  has  never  revolted 
igainst  society  or  life  ;  he  speaks  of  God  and  the  soul  nobly, 
tenderly,  without  ecclesiastical  prejudice.  .  .  .  You  close  the 
hook  with  no  troubled  feelings;  putting  it  down,  you  can 
Ksten  with  uo  sense  of  incongruity  to  the  giave  voice  of  the 
huister  of  the  house  reading  family  piayers.*  (*Engl,  Lit.,*  v, 
*5(Mei.) 

|lere  again  we  find  the  same  omission  of  detail  which 
l^ould  disturb  the  hai*mony  of  the  whole ;  but,  in  the 
hain,  is  it  not  true  of  mid-Victorian  society,  and  of 
fennyson — true,  at  least,  as  far  as  it  goes  ? 
I  These  are  the  essential  features  of  Taine's  work  as  a 
^chological  critic  of  hterature  and  painting.  He  had 
>ot  sought  with  Sainte-Beuve  the  determination  of  the 
precise  shades  of  individual  genius ;  but  he  had  attempted 
the  broad  lines  of  development  of  the  human 
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spirit,  and  to  analyse  those  forces  which,  oonirot 
modify  ltd  development.  He  had  found  his  f ormalaB ; 
had  tested  them  in  the  etady  of  literatare  and  art; 
had  ganged  their  applicability  by  fore^n  travel  and  th 
conrers^ition  of  men.  And  now  the  time  had  come  foxa^ 
him  to  use  theae  formulaa  in  more  serious  nuitters  thaiz::^ 
tho  science  of  SBsthetic^s.  He  was  to  spend  the  res^t  of  hir  ^ 
life  in  attempting  to  trace  in  detail  the  manner  in  whicWl 
his  feUow-countrymen  bad  reached  their  hazardous  pot^LaQ 
t]on,and  to  indicate  the  manner  in  ivhicb  it  seemed  to  hinsz^ 
that  they  might  escape  from  it.  But  that  is  matter  f o  -^ 
the  second  pai-t  of  his  life,  his  work  as  a  moralist,  foa»< 
an  estimate  of  which  the  materials  are  still  wanting. 

We  know  vrith  how  bitter  an  antagonism  a  oertaisa 
class  of  mind  has  assailed  his  tetiching,  not  only  in  liter^r- 
ture  and  art,  but  still  more  in  politics.    It  is  posaiblfi  ths^ 
the  impersonal,  scientific  treatment  of  moral  subjects  may 
be  replaced  and  deemed  as  valueless  as  the  system  of 
BchoIa£ttic  philosophy  which  it  has  banished.    For  with 
tragic  vehemence  man  after  man,  generation  after  genera* 
tion,  has  struggled  with  the  facts  of  nature,  straining  fine 
intellects  to  devise  some  theory  elastic  enough  to  contain 
them,  not  only  as  they  are  known,  but  as  posterity  is  to 
know  them.     Theory  after  theoiy  disappears ;  and,  if  our 
theories  stand  higher  than  our  ancestors',  it  is  because 
they  rise  upon  a  pile  of  ruins.     To-day  Taine's  conckisions 
seem  less  sufficient,  less  convincing,  less  consolatory  than 
they  did  to  his  own  generation  ;  but  nevertheless  the  even 
beauty  of  his  life  remains,  and  will  remain.     'Topursc^^ 
an  end  which  you  approach  slowly,  therein  lies  healtl^^f 
the  rest  is  nothing  but  disease.*     This  saying  of  his  youn^^ 
courageous  manhood  is  the  most  titting  life-motto  of  one 
who,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  pursued 
his  object  with  labour  which  was  never  checked,  except 
by  ill-health — an   object  untouched  by  low  ambition  or 
paltry  desii^e;  an  impossible  ideal,  it  may  be;  but  what 
can  better  show  the  nobility  of  the  human  mind,  the 
pathos  of  human   fate,   than   such   unceasing  effort   to 
understand,  and  to  frame  our  actions  in  accordance  with 
om"  knowledge  ? 

H.  Herbert  Dodweix. 
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In  England  and  Wales  the  care  of  the  insane  belongs  to 
"the  60vereign.  Such  it  was  ordained  to  be,  nearly  six 
oenturies  ago,  and  such  it  is  to-da^'.  It  is  as  the  special 
deputy  of  the  King  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy,  When  he  receives  from 
"the  monarch  the  Great  Seal,  the  general  charge  of  the 
insane  is  committed  to  him  by  a  separate  and  special 
process  which  has  to  be  witnessed  by  a  secretary  of  state. 
It  is  a  charge  distinct  from  that  of  the  control  of 
•  Chancery  lunatics/  which  devolves  on  him  er  officio  as 
the  head  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  It  la  as  the  direct 
representative  of  the  King  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
the  custodian  of  all  other  idiots  and  insane  pei'sons.  The 
fact  deserves  special  emphasis,  because  it  is  the  explana- 
tion of  what  has  seemed  to  many  so  anomalous — that  a 
lawyer  is  at  the  head  of  the  body  which  has  the  care  of 
BO  TBst  a  province  of  disease. 

The  right  of  the  Crown  to  have  custody  of  the  lands 
of  the  insane  is  first  legally  stated  in  the  famous  docu* 
ment  called  *Prerogativa  Regis/  which  is  supposed,  though 
without  full  warrant,  to  have  been  passed  as  a  statute 
in  the  year  1324.  The  custody  of  their  lands  almost 
necessarily  uivolved  the  charge  of  their  persons,  as  is 
plain  from  the  provisions  of  the  *  Prerogativa ' ;  and  the 
charge  of  their  persons  followed,  in  fact,  much  the  same 
lines  as  the  rules  governing  the  succession  of  minors, 
women,  and  aliens.  The  profit  which  the  Crovsrn  drew 
from  such  a  ohArge  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  exalted 
perquisite.    The  apparent  anomaly  to  which  we  have 
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referred  becomes  less  when  we  examine  the  words  of  thii 
'  Prerogativa,*  and  perceive  all  they  siguifj.    Tb«y 
in  English,  as  follows ; — 

'  The  King  Bhall  have  the  custody  of  the  lands  of  m 
fools,  taking  the  profits  of  them  without  waste  or  destradao^ 
and  shall  find  their  necessaries  of  whose  fee  soever  the  haiB 
be  holden ;  and  after  the  death  of  euch  idiots  he  shall  nnlff 
it  to  the  right  heirs,  so  that  8nch  idiots  shall  not  alieoe  WBt 
their  heirs  shall  be  dLgiuherited. 

'Also  the  King  shall  provide,  when  any  that  beforetiDi 
liath  had  his  wit  and  memory  happen  to  fail  of  his  wit,  v 
there  are  many  with  lucid   intervals,  that  their  lands  sad 
tenements  shall   be  safely  kept  without  waste  and  de0tra^ 
tiou,  and  that  they  and   their  household  shall   live  and  bi 
maintained  competently  with  the  profits  of  the  same^  and  the 
residue,  besides  their  sustentation,  shall  be  kept  to  their  Xim, 
to  be  delivered  luito  them  when  they  come  to  right  mind ;  so 
that  such  lands  and  tenements  shall  in  no  wise  be  aliened; 
and  the  King  shall  take  nothing  to  his  own  use.    And  if  the 
party  die  in  such  estate,  then  the  I'esidue  shall  be  distributed 
for  his  soul  by  the  advice  of  the  Ordinary/ 
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The  King  thus  took  the  superflizous  income  of  idiofa, 
not  that  of  those  with  acquired  insanity. 

The  *  Prerogati va '  is  a  document  which,  whether  enacted 
OB  a  statute  or  not,  probably  stated  wlmt,  at  the  time 
of  its  composition,  was  regarded,  at  least  by  the  Crown 
lawyers,  as  being  within  the  competence  of  the  Crown, 
either  by  law  or  ancient  custom.  Some  of  the  statemeuU 
which  it  contains  are  based  on  previous  statutes,  e.g. 
that  touching  the  Kings  right  to  wreckaga  Others, 
including  those  touching  idiots  and  lunatics,  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  such  statutory  basis.  There  is» 
however,  indirect  evidence  that  the  right  in  question 
existed  in  earlier  days.  The  records  contain  clear  proof 
of  the  King*s  charge  of  idiots,  of  which,  strange  to  say, 
no  notice  has  been  taken  by  any  writer  on  the  subject, 
lt*gal  or  other.  The  estates  of  these  *  idiots  *  or  '  fatuous' 
are  stated  to  be  in  the  King's  hands ;  and  he  commits 
them  to  some  custodian,  with  the  stipulation  that  ho  shall 
provide  the  owner  with  the  due  necessaries  of  life,  and 
shall  pay  to  the  King  annually  a  certain  specified  sum. 
The  cntrio«  are  for  several  years,  before  and  after 
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>of  the  *  Prerogativa/  the  earliest  belonging  to  1300.* 
these  entries  in  the  Rolls  series  relate  to  idiots.  This 
ees  with  the  distinction  made  in  the  '  Prerogativa/  by 
ch  the  King  could  appropriate  the  income  of  the  idiot 
not  that  of  the  subject  of  acquired  insanity.  It  is 
more  significant  because  in  the  Pleas  of  the  reign  of 
rard  I  there  are  entries  relating  only  to  the  invalidity 
eeds,  but  they  refer  to  those  executed  by  persons  nan 
\poa  mentis  as  weU  as  by  the  idiot  and  '  fatuous/ 
rhe  charge  of  the  insane  continued  to  be  in  the  hands 
he  Crown,  but  was  delegated  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
he  Kings  representative,  possibly  from  the  first.  It  is 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  the  "Court  of  Wards  * 
:  over  his  duties  in  this  respect.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
charge  was  resumed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  when 
court  was  abolished  by  statute  (12  Car.  II,  c.  24) ; 
in  his  hands,  as  representing  the  sovereign,  the 
e  still  remains. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  afford  us  little 
er  trace  of  any  actual  care  of  the  insane.  They  were 
regarded  as  subjects  to  be  treated  rather  than 
ded.  The  treatment  was  in  part  by  medicinal  agents, 
certain  so-called  *  simples,'  but  chiefly  by  measures 
fuded  to  be  curative,  and  determined  by  the  theory 
'possession'  by  evil  spirits.  The  fury  of  the  maniac 
med  to  need  mechanical  restraint ;  and  the  supposed 
of  his  fury,  a  somewhat  vague  idea  of  demoniacal 
session,  made  it  seem  reasonable  that,  if  he  had  to  bo 
md,  it  should  be  to  sacred  pillars  in  churches,  of  which 
e  were  held  in  special  esteem  for  the  purpose.  For 
severe  cases  of  derangement,  recourse  was  had  to 
red  wells,  with  the  same  object.  The  occasional 
tude  produced  by  long  restraint  and  exhaustion 
lid  be  referred  to  the  sacred  influence.  A  like  com- 
tton  of  motives  may  have  determined  the  flogging 
whippings  which  wore  inflicted  on  the  unhappy 
erers  to  get  rid  of  the  evil   spirits   that  possessed 


Abb.  RoU  Origlnalium,  23  £d.  I,  i.  113.     The  troatise  called  'Fleto,  ' 
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them.    Physical  suffering  has  often  been,  in  the  pasti& 
means  of  self -improvement ;  and,  when  evil   tendencies 
were  personified,  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  same  system 
was  adopted  as  a  means  of  treatment.    We  may  conceive 
that,  occasionally,  an  apparent  confirmation  of  its  utility 
confirmed  the  belief.     The  influence  of  pain  and  oxhaus* 
tion  combined  may  arrest  an  attack  of  maniacal  furor,  of 
hasten  the  end  of  one  that  has  nearly  run  its  course,    Ab 
always  happens,  the  few  apparent  successes  eclipse  tl» 
coninion  failuroH ;   and  the  exception  is   held    to  prove 
the  rule.     This  may  well  have  established  a  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  such  measures,  on  what  seemed   then  to  be 
reasonable  ground.    The  fear  inspired  by  furious,  and 
even   by   quiet,   mental   derangement  has   a  very  solid 
foundation ;  and  the  obvious  safety  involved  in  chain  and 
shackle  must  have  been  a  powerful  motive  in  the  adop- 
tion of  such  restraint,  and  may  have  strengthened  the 
faith  in  it.     So  much  should  be  recognised  in  explanation 
of  the  tortures  inflicted,  which  descended  to  an  ngc  when 
less  excuse  can  be  found.    For  any  real  care  of  the  insane, 
such  as  we  now  consider  to  be  their  paramount  need,  we 
may  search  during  this  period  in  vain. 

But  private  efi'ort  has  ever  anticipated  public  duty. 
Through  the  Middle  Ages  active  beneficence,  all  the  wide 
range  of  good-doing  which  we  now  associate  with  the 
wox'd  *  charity,*  was  confined  to  one  channel.  Abundant 
as  it  was,  it  was  the  work  of  the  various  bodies  of  men 
who  are  included  under  the  term  '  religious  orders.*  The 
gulf  seems  deep  between  those  who  adopted  the  life  of 
recluses  with  the  object  of  saving  their  souls,  and  those 
who  gave  themselves  up  to  the  assistance  in  the  present 
life  of  persons  needing  help  *  in  trouble,  sorrow,  need, 
sickness,  or  any  other  adversity.'  How  much  good  the 
religious  wrought  in  their  daily  life  we  can  neither 
discern  nor  compute,  but  vast  it  must  have  been.  It  is 
not  therefore  surprising  to  find  that  it  was  a  'religious 
house '  which  made  the  first  attempt  to  promote  S3rste- 
matic  care  for  those  deranged  in  mind.  Such  sufferers 
were  probably  cared  for,  among  others,  in  many  establish* 
ments  of  the  kind ;  but  for  long  yeai's  one  alone  made 
this  its  main  object — that  which  added  to  the  English 
language  the  word  '  Bedlam/ 

The  Priory  of  St  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  or  of  the  '  Star 
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^tlilehein/  was  founded  in  1247  by  Simon  Fitzmary 
qaite  a  different  object,  in  order  that  the  Bishop 
Bethlehem  in  Palestine  should  have  a  home  of  his  own 
which  to  come  when  he  visited  England.    It  was  made 
»ject  to  the  Bishop  of  Bethlehem ;  but  not  one  bishop 
led  himself  of  the  founders  hospitable  designs.    The 
(ry  waa  alien,  and,  as  such,  it  was  seized  by  the  Crown 
1375.     How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Prioi-y  became 
first  home  for  the  insane  is  uncertain;  but  in  1403, 
le    years   after   its   seizure    by   the    Crown,   this   use 
definitely  established.    An  inventory  of  that  date 
rords   that  there  were  in  it  six  pairs  of  chains,  four 
lea  of  iix>n,  and  two  pairs  of  stocks — the  means 
treating,  according   to   the   current  method,  perhaps 
dozen  inmates,     A   story   is   related  by  Stow  —  who 
»te,  it  is  true,  nearly  two  centuries  later — that  a  re- 
tous  house  near  the  present  St  Martin's  Lane  was  a 
earlier  receptfl^le  for  the  insane.     It  was  near  the 
mews  in  which — on  the  present  site  of  the  National 
»ry — the  King's  falcons  were  kept.    The  vague  words 
Itow's  statement  (which  is  often  cited  as  a  definite 
:ion)  are  worth  quoting.    Speaking  of  a  lane  leading 
the  Church  of  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  he  says  :— 

leix  had  ye  one  house,  wherein  were  sometime  distraught 
lunatic  people.  Of  what  antiquity  founded,  or  by  whom, 
ixe  not  read,  neither  of  the  sux)pression ;  but  it  was  said 
sometime  a  King  of  England,  not  liking  such  a  kind  of 
people  to  remain  so  near  liis  palace,  caused  them  to  be  re- 
moved further  oflf  to  Bethlem,  without  Bishop's  Gate  of 
London,  and  then  to  that  Hospital.  The  said  house  by 
Charing  Cross  doth  still  remain/ 

In  whatever  way  the  Priory  first  received  its  insane 
inmates,  henceforth  it  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to 
their  care.  A  hundred  years  later  we  find  Bethlehem 
had  become  Bethlem  and  even  Bedlam,  in  popular  lan- 
guage. A  '  Bedlamite '  was  synonymous  with  an  insane 
IMTBon ;  and  '  Bedlam  *  beggars  were  discharged  patients 
who  sought  alms  near  the  Priory  gate.  This  evidence 
of  the  notice  that  the  work  attracted  is  remni'kable,  con- 
sidering that,  even  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  was  provision  for  only  twenty-four  in- 
inates.    The  state  of  these  is  said  to  have  been  loathoj 
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at  least  some  of  theziu 

in  1575,  left  a  bequest  towards  tbcir  support.  Daring 
the  seventeenth  cent ory  the  demmad  upoa.  it  mcreoBed; 
and,  about  1660,  fifty  patients  were  reeeivad.  Its  income 
was  augmented,  not  only  by  the  payment  for  the  inniAtes, 
bat  by  their  utilisation  as  a  public  show,  a  charge  bong 
made  for  the  sight  of  the  manaded  and  chained  inmatei 
on  their  straw.  Pepys  and  Evelyn  record  visits.  Moie 
noteworthy  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  »*iAtU  of  the  se^-en- 
toenth  century,  a  doctor  was  ^ipointod  govnmor— the 
first  trace  of  the  recognition  of  insanity  as  a  disease.       ^1 

The  increasing  demand  on  the  aceommodation  of  th«^ 
hospital  led  to  its  removal  to  a  new  site  in  1675,  where 
flnsbury  Circus   now  stands ;  and  provision  was  mads 
for  150  inmates.    These  were  probed>Iy  well  paid  for;  anil 
the  evidence  it  afforded  of  the  demand  for  auch  provision 
may  have  been  the  reason  for  the  eatahtishmeDt  of  n; '^  v 
private  asylums  towards  the  end  of  this  century,  \v:!u 
multifold  abuses.    It  was  not  until  1713  that  the  example     | 
of  Bethlem  was  followed  by  the  foundation,  by  a  generous    j 
lady,  of  Bethel  Hospital,  Nonvich,  for  the  lunatics  of  th^ 
city  and  county.  ^H 

Private  homes,  which  we  may  ascribe  largely  to  tft^* 
influence  of  Bethlem,  had  become  numerous  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  some  instances  quack 
remedies  were  advertised  by  those  "who  kept  the  estab- 
lishments— nostrums  to  be  taken  by  the  mouth  or  rubbed 
on  the  head.  The  ease  "with  which  persons  could  be 
seized  and  conveyed  to  such  places  with  a  mere  semblance 
of  legal  formality  aroused  widespread  indignation,  which 
Defoe  expreHsed  in  his  *  Journal,'  but  to  little  purpose. 
No  attempt  to  afford  more  legal  control  can  be  discerned 
throughout  the  century.  Private  effort  was  not  wanting. 
In  1751  St  Luke  s  Hospital  was  established  by  voluntaiy 
subscription  in  the  middle  of  the  City ;  there  it  remains, 
though  not  on  the  original  site.  It  is  strange  indeed 
that  the  asylum  should  be  retained  in  a  position,  now 
destitute  of  any  advantage,  ^vnth  almost  every  conceiv- 
able drawback,  wlien  the  sale  of  the  site  would  enable 
double  or  treble  the  amount  of  good  to  be  effected  out- 
side London.  The  present  building  in  Old  Street  was 
erected  in  1780  ;  and  its  gloomy  aspect^  familiar  to  many, 
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my  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  its  architect  had 
laigned  Newgate  prison. 

These  institutions  were  solely  for  those  who  could 
y  or  be  paid  for.  For  the  poor  insane,  nothing  was 
Bme.  They  were  consigned  to  the  cellai-s  or  garrets  of 
>rkhoaseH,  or  to  prisons,  when  room  could  bo  found  ; 
d  the  less  troublesome  were  boarded  out.  Those  who 
are  violent  were,  as  of   old,  chained  to  tables  or  the 

I,  with  straw  to  throw  themselves  on;  and,  if  they 

(  up  their  clothes,  they  were  left  naked,  however  great 

cold.  No  facts  exist  to  show  the  results  of  the  treat- 
ent ;  but,  from  evidence  of  concealment  of  mortality, 
is  probable  that  the  death  of  at  least  one  thiixi  of  the 
ihappy  patients  was  directly  due  to  their  management. 
was  the  treatment  different  in  St  Luke's  or  Bethlem. 
truly  iron  hand  of  custom  pressed  heavily  on  the  suf- 

PB.  Manacles  for  restraint,  and  '  lowering  measures,* 
ich  as  starvation,  coupled  with  the  occasional  infliction 

physical  pain,  were  the  means  of  treatment  univer- 
Jly  accepted.    It  is  strange  that  no  idea  of  change  seems 

have  come  from  the  medical  profession.  We  may 
most  w^onder  whether  they  were  yet  emancipated  from 
le  idea  that  insanity  was  a  '  possession.' 

The  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  came  at  last  from  that 
erennial  source  of  beneficence,  the  Society  of  Friends. 
oho  Howard,  in  his  Report  on  Prisons  (1774),  com- 
tred  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  England  with  that 

Constantinople,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former, 
he  Turk  had  not  then,  perhaps,  become  *  unutterable  * ; 
d  his  management  of  the  insane  was  far  more  humane^ 
id  seemed  to  yield  better  results.  We  cannot  doubt 
It  Howard's  words  were  known  to  another  member 
the  same  society,  Samuel  Tuke.  An  asylum  at  York, 
t;iblished  by  voluntary  contributions,  carried  out,  like 

others,  in  full  measure  the  common  treatment.  One 
the  patients  was  a  Quaker ;  and  his  friends  were  denied 
sess  to  him.     Enough  became  known  of  his  treatment 

arouse  warm  indignation.  Tuke  was  apparently 
tuated  by  the  conviction  that '  example  is  better  than 
recept,'  and  he  set  to  work  to  establish  a  better  plan. 
Vith  the  help  of  others,  ho  founded  the  *  York  Retreat,' 
Ui  asylum  in  which  mechanical  restraint  was  limited 
0  absolute  necessity,  in  which  good  food  replaced  semi- 
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starvation,  and  e£Forts  were  made  to  imprara  the  mental 
state  of  the  inmates  by  wisely  devised  oeespation.    The 
institotion  was  opened  in  1796.    The  results  of  the  rerDh* 
tion  in   treatment,  of  the  release  of  the  Tictims  from 
the  chains  which  held  them  helpless  iHiile  the  malady 
preyed  upon  them,  as  the  eagle  on  Fromethenfs  were 
soon  manifest*     The  success  that  was  a^iieved  quickly 
became    known    to    all  who  Avere  concerned  with  the 
insane.    Visitors  came  from  far,  even  £roxii  the  Couti- 
nent,  to  inspect  the  '  Betreat.'    Toke  was  a  cantioos  nmo, 
and  established  his  facts  before  he  pablished   them,  flo 
that  it  was  not  till  1813  that  he  issued  a  full  aocoant 
of  the  *  Eetreat.'    His  endeavours  to  make  widely  known 
the  effects  of  a  reversal  of   the  customary  treatment 
received   help   from  a   powerful  source,     Sydney  Smith 
reviewed  Tuke  s  hook  in  a  short  but  effective  artiiJe  in 
the  *  Edinburgh  Roviow/*  which  must  have  spread  widrfy 
the  knowledge  of  what  had  been  achieved.    Medical  jour- 
nalism as  yet  was  not ;  but  Sydney  Smith  ^-as  doubtless 
able  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  since  he  had 
been  living  near  York  while  his  rectory  at  Foston  was 
being  built,  and  he  refers  to  Tuke  in  terms  which  imply 
at  least  acquaintance. 

But  Tuke*s  institution,  like  the  private  homes  men- 
tioned above,  was  for  those  who  could  pay.  The  statd 
of  the  pauper  insane  remained  unchanged.  An  attempt 
made  to  ascertain  their  number  failed ;  in  one  county 
it  was  afterwards  shown  that  the  numbers  were  four 
times  that  which  was  stated.  In  1S08  an  Act  was  passed 
permitting  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  provide  asylums 
for  the  insane  poor,  which  was  as  ineffective  as  penmssive 
legislation  generally  is.  But  in  1815  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  facts  regarding  the  actual 
treatment  of  the  insane.  The  report  of  the  Commissioners 
was  such  as  should  have  shocked  the  whole  nation; 
but,  a  century  ago,  it  was  not  easy  to  disseminate  such 
information  in  effective  fomx.  Sydney  Smith's  sym- 
pathies with  the  cause  of  reform  had  been  thoroughly 
aroused ;  and  an  article  on  the  report,  which  appeared  in 


*  Aprft  1H14.  p.  100.  As  this  article  Is  not  Included  In  any  publEshed  list 
of  Sydney  Snilth'H  contributions.  It  may  be  well  to  say  thai  it  ^ras  attributed 
19  him  In  a  later  article  In  the  Kamc  Kevicw  (vol.  131,  p,  42-l>. 
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the  'Edinburgh  Review'  for  1817,  must  be  placed  among 
his   strongest  efforts  for   the  public  good.*     Only  the 
strongest  sense  of  the  compulsion  of  duty  can  have  led 
him  to  include  in  his  article  extracts  from  the  evidence 
obt-ained,  which  were  so  loathsome  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  any  review  would  have  published  them  to-day- 
One  of  the  least  offensive  passages  which  he  quotes  from 
the   report  may  bo   given.      *  One  of  the  side-rooms  in 
Bethlem  contained  ten  female  patients,  each  chained  by 
one  arm  or  one  leg  to  the  wall,  allowing  them  only  to 
stiind  or  sit  down  on  a  bench,  each  covered  only  by  a 
blanket  gown,  with  nothing  to  fasten  it  in  front/     Even 
in  Bethlem  and  elsewhere,  ingenious  tortures  were  con- 
trived by  the  keepers  to  subdue  those  who  were  refrac- 
tory.    The  abuses  were  defended  by  the  superintendents, 
who,  though  incompetent  and  sometimes  drunken,  were 
annually  praised  in  the  manager  s  reports. 

The  pubhcation  of  the  report  of  1815  led  to  some 
amehoration  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  insane  were 
subjected ;  but  Bill  after  Bill  to  establish  better  control 
and  supervision  failed  to  pass  through  Parliament.  Party 
conti'oversies  absorbed  the  legislators ;  and  '  further  en 
quiry'  was  a  facile  lever  to  push  aside  a  social  mea«uro 
of  reform,  however  urgent.  But  the  luirmfulness  of 
chains,  and  the  vast  good  achieved  by  freedom  and  gentlo- 
neM*  gradually  became  recognised.  It  was  found  better 
for  a  raving  maniac,  in  the  last  resort,  to  throAv  himself 
against  padded  walls  than  to  tear  his  flesh  against  re- 
straining fetters.  But  it  was  not  till  about  1830  that 
even  a  general  knowledge  of  these  facts  penetrated  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  insane ;  and  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  and  example  of  Dr  Connolly 
that  the  principle  gained  full  recognition. 

The  worst  forms  of  restraint  ceased  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century ;  and  the  manacles  and  chains,  once 
deemed  essential,  were  soon  banished  to  museums  of 
curiosities.  Some  restraint  is  still  recognised  as  occasion- 
ally indispensable,  but  it  is  seldom  applied  for  more  than 
a  day ;  and  the  *  strait-waistcoat '  suffices  for  all  needs. 


*  This  orttclo  has  never  been  acknowledged  as  by  Sydney  Smith,  but  has 
been  nttrlbutod  to  him  by  Dr  Hack  Tuke ;  nnd  there  Is  conclusive  intcrnol 
evidence  that  It  woa  byjthe  some  writer  as  the  first. 
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This  garment,  with  sleeves  so  much  longer  than  the 
that  they  can  bo  tied  to  the  bedstead,  is  the  only  measuxre 
of  restraint  now  adopted.  It  is  probable  that,  at  tft:3Q 
present  day,  the  mechanical  restraint  of  the  strait-wai^s-t- 
coat  is  less  used  than  is  advisable.  Every  occasion  of  i  ta 
employment  has  to  be  reported  to  the  Commissions  xb 
and  entered  in  their  report ;  and  frequent  recourse  to  it 
is  regarded  as  discreditable.  The  manual  restraint  l^y 
attendants  is  therefore  substituted  whenever  possible — 
a  measure  far  less  humane  and  attended  with  far  greal 
risk  of  injury  to  the  patient. 


iU^ 


While  public  opinion  was  thus  gradually  changing,  no 
legislative  step  was  taken  until  1827,  when  Mr  R.  Gordon 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  anomalous 
position  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  1774  they 
received  authority  to  appoint  commissioners  from  their 
body  to  inspect  asylums ;  but  no  power  existed  by  which 
they  could  rectify  what  they  found  ^vrong.  and  so  gradu- 
ally inspection  had  ceased.  The  disgraceful  state  of  the 
pauper  liinatics  of  London  was  also  brought  forward 
by  Mr  Gordon,  As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  a  parliamentary 
committee  was  appointed  in  1827  to  report  on  the  state 
of  the  pauper  lunatics  of  the  metropolis,  who  were  found 
in  a  shocking  state.  The  result  was  a  Bill  to  take  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  the  task  which  they  could 
not  perform,  and  to  vest  it  in  fifteen  commissioners  ;  a 
number  which  was  reduced  in  1832  to  two  barristers 
and  four  or  five  physicians.  But  nothing  was  done  for 
the  country  at  large  imtil  1842,  when  the  metropolitan 
Commissioners,  increased  in  number,  were  made  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  state  of  the  insane  in  the 
country  generally.  They  presented  their  report  in  1844 ; 
and  it  revealed  a  state  of  things  such  as  to  startle  the 
most  callouH.  Tlie  pauper  insane  numbered  10,821,  for 
only  one  quarter  of  whom  any  provision  had  been  made 
in  county  asylums.  Of  these  some  were  wholly  unfit, 
while  twenty-one  counties  in  England  and  Wales  had 
none  at  all.  A  large  number  of  insane  were  in  work- 
houses, and  many  boarded  in  private  asylums.  In 
Wales  the  state  of  the  1177  insane  was  most  distressing, 
even  worse  than  in  England.  More  than  a  thousand 
were  living  with  their  relatives,  a  condition  which  gc 


any  entails,  among  the  poor,  more  cruelty  than  any 
other.  In  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  the  known 
inBane  numbered  21 J88. 

The  report  of  1844  was  the  real  turning-point  in  the 
care  of  the  insane.     In  1845  Lord  Ashley  made  a  power- 
fid  appeal  to  the  Government  to  act  upon  it.     But  Su* 
James   Graham,  who   may   have   represented   the   Lord 
Chancellor  on  this  subject  in  the  Lower  House,  refused 
immediate  action.      The  result  was  that  Lord  Ashley, 
whose  feelings  of  compassion  and  sense  of   right  were 
too  strong  to  brook  official  hindrance,  himself  introduced 
two  Bills  of  profound  importance,  which  the  Government, 
for  very  shame,  could  not  oppose.     In  little  more  than 
two  months   both   beca,nie   law.      They  are   termed   by 
Dr  Hack  Take  '  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Insane.'     They 
made  the  provision  of  county  asylums  compulsory  instead 
of  permissive,  and  provided  for  proper  certification,  for  the 
keeping  of  records  of  the  state  of  every  patient,  and  for 
the  duo  visitation  of  all  cases,  including  those  in  work- 
houses.    They  also  established  for  the   first   time  a  per- 
manent  Lunacy   Commission,  consisting   of   three   legal 
and  three  medical  Commissioners,  to  visit  all  cases  and 
super\nse  all  arrangements  and  proceedings.    Minor  addi- 
tions to  the  Acts  were  made  in  1852,  especially  extending 
the  regulations  to  single  patients,  and  including  Bethlem 
Hospital  in  the  visitation.     Rumours  of  ill-treatment  in 
•sylums  led  to  a  committee  in  1859,  which  recommended 
some  reform,  especially  regarding  the  large  number  of 
lunatics   (7632)  detained   in  workhouses  without  proper 
treatment.     Some  of  thoir  suggestions  were  c^irricd  into 
effect  in  1862 ;  and  increased  duties  were  thrown  on  the 
Commissioners. 

In  1877,  in  consequence  of  rumours  in  connexion  with 
private   asylums,   a  committee   was    appointed,   on   the 
motion  of  Mr  Dillwyn,  which  held  an  elaborate  enquiry, 
not  only  into  the  charges  (which  were  found  to  be  ground- 
less), but  also  into  all  the  details  of  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  the  insane.     Their  report  led  to  no  legislation, 
but  is  of  the  highest  value  on  account  of  the  infomiation 
on   almost  every  point   supplied   by  the  answers  to  tho 
questions.    Public  attention  was  afterwards  drawn  to  the 
subject  by  the  allegations  of  a  few  persons  who  conceived 
ethey  had   been  wrongfully  confined.    These  chiefly  took 


tho  form  of  actions  at  law  against  the  doctors  who 
the  certificates,  who  were  involved  in  heavy  expenses, 
although  the  actions  failed.  Whatever  is  proclaimed  in 
a  voice  sufficiently  loud  and  penetrating  always  obtains 
some  credence.  An  important  Act  was  passed  in  1890, 
consolidating  the  previous  measures,  providing  more 
apparent  safety  for  patients  by  ordering  that  all  cases 
should  be  approved  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  safe- 
guard for  the  doctors  by  precluding  any  action  if  their 
certificates  were  signed  bona  fide* 

It  is  needless  to  describe  in  detail  the  arrangements 
made  in  1845 ;  in  essential  character  they  obtain  to-duy. 
That  some  alterations  are  likely  to  be  required  is  ob\'iou3 
when  we  remember  that  sixty  years  of  modem  life  can- 
not pass  without  altering  much,  alike  in  facts,  in  their 
relations,  and  in  the  capacity  to  discern  them.  Dtiring 
the  last  sixty  years  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
has  doubled;  but  the  number  of  tho  insane  under  care 
has  increased  more  than  fivefold.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
follow  that  there  has  been  this  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  insane.  The  slow  perception  by  friends  of  the  advan- 
tage of  asylum  care,  and  of  the  domestic  relief  thus 
obtained,  together  with  tho  enforcement  of  the  law, 
accounts  for  some  increase  in  tho  number  cared  for. 
But  the  increase  goes  on.  In  1815  there  were  only  about 
23,000  under  care.  In  1877  there  were  about  65,00b.  The 
last  report  of  the  Commissioners  gives  the  number  for 
January  1,  1904,  as  117,199 — 3235  in  excess  of  the  number 
a  year  before.  The  average  yearly  increase  has  been  1*5 
in  excess  of  tho  growth  of  the  population.  Wo  may 
safely  assume  that  the  number  at  the  beginning  of  1903 
was  not  less  than  120,000. 

The  insane  are  di\'ided  into  two  classes — those  who 
possess  money,  and  those  who  do  not.  When  the  insanity 
of  those  with  means  has  become  confirmed,  their  property 
is  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  impecunious  are  supervised  by  the  ordinary  Com- 
missioners ;  tho  wealthy  are  supervised  only  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  '  Visitors  in  Lunacy,'  whose  duty  is  solely  to 
visit  them  at  stated  intervals.  The  proceedings  of  both 
these  bodies,  the  Visitors  and  the  Commissioners,  are 
*^jt)uded  from  direct  observation  j    but  much  may  l>e 
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earned  indirectly  from  the  evidence  given  before  the 
S77  committee,  and  also  from  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1890, 
rhich  prescribes  their  duties.  Moreover,  the  work  of  the 
bmmissionera  is  fully  set  forth  in  their  annual  reports, 
rhese  are  the  chief  sources  from  \vhich  the  following 
lecount  is  drawn. 

We  may  consider,  first,  the  supervision  of  the  ordinary 
naane  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.    Besides  the  work 

visitation,  one  medical  Commissioner  must  be  in  attend- 
mce  daily  at  the  chief  ofBce  in  London.  He  has  to  con- 
dder  carefully  the  evidence  of  insanity  stated  on  every 
certificate  sent  in,  and  to  judge  whether  it  is  adequate. 
He  has  to  consider  every  repoi-t  on  the  cause  of  death  of  a 
iMitient  in  order  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
inspecting  ill-usage.  He  has  to  consider  and  deal  with 
til  special  reports.  The  annual  number  of  new  cases  is 
About  22,000 ;  and,  although  most  of  these  are  paupers, 
tbe  number  of  documents  to  be  dealt  Avith  daily  is  very 
hrgc.  The  death  reports  are  fewer,  less  than  9000  a 
year,  perhaps  an  average  of  twenty-five  a  day,  according  to 
the  last  annual  report  But  many  special  reports  come 
in  regarding  detention,  change  of  residence,  recovery  and 
release,  any  of  which  may  contain  facts  of  which  only  the 
tnedic^  commissioner  can  judge. 

In  their  visitation  work  the  Commissioners  have  to 
visit  the  pationtH  in  (1)  county  and  borough  asylums  ; 
2)  in  '  hospitals  *  (really  asylums  for  the  insane,  supported 
lartly  by  a  charitable  foundation  and  by  subscriptions, 
partly  by  payment  by  the  inmates) ;  (3)  in  licensed  houses, 
ie,  private  asylums;  (4)  in  workliouses;  (5)  those  in  single 
care,  chiefly  in  the  homes  of  doctors.  The  number  of 
lanatics  under  care  has,  as  we  have  just  seen,  quintupled 
since  1845 ;  while,  apart  from  this  enormous  mmierical 
increase,  modem  demands  in  respect  of  sanitation,  and 
many  other  conditions  that  influence  the  welfare  of  the 
patients,  have  vastly  added  to  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
missioners. Yet  their  number  remains  unchanged.  They 
Were  not  deemed  too  many  for  23,000  patients  in  1845  ; 
they  are  now  compelled  to  endeavour  to  deal  with  nearly 
100,000  more.  Probably  no  more  astounding  fact  could 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  public  service;  indeed  a 
■tronger  epithet  would  not  be  misplaced.  It  was  stated 
before  the  committee  in  1877  that  an  increase  m  Uxe  Ti>xnvl 
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ber  of  the  Commissioners  was  then  urgently  required,  not-- 
only  on  account  of  the  larger  number  of  the  patients,  but 
on  account  of  the  altered  character  of  the  work,     Th<* 
need  was,  indeed,  forcibly  recognised  by  the  committee^, 
who,  in  their  report,  expressed  the  opinion  that '  it  seemi* 
physiciiUy  impossible  that,  with  the  present  strength  oF 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  minute  super\nHion  of  those 
who  require   it  can   be  efficiently  exercised/     But   thia 
expression  of  opinion  had  no  effect  on  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, nor  has  it  had  any  on  his  successors. 

The  nood  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Com- 
missioners has  been  repeatedly  urged  since  that  time, 
although  by  voices  unlikely  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  It  was  insisted  on  by  Dr  H.  Rayiier  in  1884, 
and  by  Dr  Murray  Lindsay  in  1893,  both  physicians*  ot" 
the  highest  standing  and  experience  in  this  branch  of 
medicine  ;  and  the  protest  was  made,  in  each  case,  in  a 
presidential  address  given  before  the  Medico-Psychological 
Association,  a  society  which  devotes  itself  to  facts  and 
problems  connected  with  insanity.  At  last  the  Com- 
missioners have  been  compelled  themselves  to  urge  their 
need  for  help.  We  learn  from  the  last  report  that,  two 
years  ago,  they  brought  privately  before  the  Loixl  Chan- 
cellor the  impossibility  of  the  proper  performance  of  their 
duties  without  an  increase  in  their  number.  This  also, 
strange  to  say,  had  no  effect.  It  seems  to  have  elicited 
only  a  statement  that  the  measure  was  *  inconvenient.' 
Last  year  the  Commissioners  felt  compelled  to  take  a 
bolder  step.     Their  published  Report  says  : — 

*  It  became  ueceaaary  in  the  course  of  the  year  1903  to 
apply  for  au  increase  in  the  number  of  Commissioners. 
Although  attention  has  been  dra^ii  on  pi-e\ious  occasions  to 
the  additional  labours  necessarily  devolving  ou  the  Commis- 
eionora  by  the  large  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  patients 
and  of  institutions  for  the  insane,  no  definite  axipUcation  had 
hitherto  been  made  on  their  behalf;  but  the  present  con- 
clitious  under  which  we  work  render  it  absolutely  necessary, 
witli  a  view  to  the  continued  efficiency  of  the  Commission, 
that  such  increase  should  forthwith  be  made.  We  accortlingly 
applied  to  yoiu*  Lordship,  and  sent  a  statement,  which  was 
afterwards,  with  your  Lordship's  sanction,  forwawled  to  the 
Treasury,  setting  out  in  some  detail  the  grounds  of  our  appli- 
cation.   It  has  not  hitherto  been  convenient,  as  we  under* 
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Btaud,  tx?  bring  the  subject  before  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature, Tlie  necessity  for  such  addition,  however,  still  exists 
in  an  increasingly  urgent  form.  Three  thousand  two  hundred 
patients  aiid  five  a^^yluuis  were  added  to  the  list  in  1003,  and 
there  is  no  i-e&son  to  doubt,  from  our  experience  of  the  six 
months  prior  to  the  presentation  of  this  Report,  that  the 
same  relative  increase  will  be  maintained  in  the  year  1904. 
The  efficient  and  satisfactory  administration  of  the  Lunacy 

■Acts,  under  which  great  benefits  accrue  both  to  the  patients 
bnd  to  the  country  at  large,  cannot  longer  be  continued  on 
1  the  existing  nrran;?ementK,  which,  generously  sufficient  for 
the  duties  of  the  Commission  in  1815,  are  quite  incompatible 
with  those  of  1904/ 


^P      That  this  appeal  should  be  necessary  is  moro  than 
^^Burprising.     It  shows  that  there  is  a  grave  defect  in  the 
whole  system.     That  the  number  of  Commissioners  must 
be  increased   is  quite  clear.     But   iu  what  form  is  tho 
incroas©  to  be  made  ?     This  raises  the  question  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Commission,  a  question  which  merits 
consideration,   especially  as   it  involves  moro   than  one 
^-Bractical  problem.    We  have  seen   that  the  paid  Com- 
^Kiissioners  in  Lunacy  are  six  in  number,  three^modical  and 
^Rhree  legal,  each  with  a  stipend  of  1500/.  a  year.     With 
Vthem   are  associated   three   unpaid   Commissioners,   not 
medical,  one  of  whom  acts  as  chairman.     Their  function 
is  apparently  to  attend   general   meetings,  and   to  give 
such  advice  as  their  inclination  disposes  and  their  capacity 
enables  them  to  give.     The  three  legal  members  must  be 
'practising'  barristers  of  five  years'  standing.    There  is 
also  u  legal  secretaiy,  who  must  be  a  barrister  of  seven 
years'   standing,  but   need  not  be   'practising.'      It   has 
^_been  the  custom  to  appoint  the  secretary  to  any  vacancy 
^honong  the  legal  Commissioners ;  and  for  this  his  famili- 
arity with  the  work  necessarily  fits  him. 

Two  of  the  medical   Commissioners  are   taken   from 

^pihe  6upGrint43ndents  of  public  asylums,  one  from  among 

^^eneral   physicians.     No  one  can  be  appointed  who  has 

had    any  interest   in   a   *  licensed  house,'   i.e.  a  i>rivate 

asylum,  for  a  year   before.     It  is,  moreover,  a  prudent 

^arrangement    that    one  of   the   medical   Commissioners 

^khould  come  from  the  ranks  of  general  medicine,  free 

from  asylum  traditions.    A  recent  conspicuous  example 

of  its  success  was  afforded  by  one  whoso  efficient  tenure 

of  the  post,  short  as  it  was,  won  him  high  esteem  among 
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those  whom  he  had   to   supervise — the  present   Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine  at  Cambridge. 

We  have  akeady  made  some  observations  on  the 
Commissioners'  duties  in  j^eneral.  Much  of  their  time  is 
occupied  by  the  examination  of  patients  in  single  care 
needing  special  attention.  The  large  number  of  patients 
in  many  asylums  compels  their  inspection  in  bulk;  but 
to  each  patient  is  given  the  opportunity  for  private  con- 
versation with  the  Commissioner,  if  it  is  desired.  At  the 
chief  office  they  have  also  to  perform  the  duties  we  have 
already  mentioned.  The  subjects  they  have  to  consider 
are  chiefly  medical ;  and  it  is  uecessaxy  for  one  of  the 
three  medical  Commissioners  to  bo  always  in  attendance 
in  London.  The  visitation  is  also  essentially  medical ; 
it  follows  that  each  medical  Commissioner  has  to  perform 
his  out-duties,  the  supervision  of  35,000  or  40,000  cases, 
in  eight  months ;  and  from  a  third  to  a  quarter  of  their 
time  must  be  taken  up  in  travelling.  One  witness  before 
the  1877  committee  averred  that  only  three  patients  in 
single  care  can  be  seen  in  a  day,  so  far  apart  are  they 
as  a  rule.  Moreover,  if  the  Commissioners  are  human 
(though  they  are  scarcely  dealt  with  as  such)  they  need 
holidays,  which  must  reduce  the  period  available  for 
inspection  to  six  and  a  half  months. 

One  question  is  likely  to  present  itself  to  every 
thoughtful  reader.  Why  are  there  as  many  barristers 
as  doctors  on  the  Commission  ?  Insanity  is  a  disease ;  and 
most  of  the  work  of  the  Commissioners  is,  if  not  purely 
medical,  such  as  needs,  or  may  need  at  every  turn,  know- 
ledge which  only  the  medical  Commissioners  possess. 
Moreover,  all  the  unpaid  commissioners  are  non-medical; 
so  that  the  lay  element  preponderates  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  one.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  should  be 
the  case.  The  question  how  it  came  to  be  so  admits, 
however,  of  an  answer.  The  fact  is  due  to  three  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  small  but  absolute  need  for 
legal  aid,  because  the  law  safeguards  those  who  must  be 
under  medical  care.  The  second  reason  is  partly  histori- 
cal, and  curiously  illustrative  of  English  ways.  Through- 
out the  Middle  Ages  lunacy  was  regarded,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  as  a  disease,  but  as  a  demoniacal  possession. 
Long  after  that  time  the  fact  that  insanity  is  a  disease 
was  still  generally  unrecognised ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
■H>  even  when,  in  1845,  the  Lunacy  Act  was  passed.     No 
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fcer  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  i^roposal  made  by 
rd  Somerset  in  1842,  that  the  Commission  should  con- 
only  of  barristei's.     Even  Lord  Ashley,  who,  with  all 
benevolence,  suffered  frona  some  narrowness  of  mind, 
tamed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1844,  that,  in 
of  insanity,  any  man  of  common-sense  could  give 
an  opinion  as  a  medical  man,  *  when  it  had  been 
hed  that  the  patient's  insanity  did  not  result  from 
state  of  his  bodfly  health.' 

eso  examples  show  that  the  old  idea  was  still  alive 
insanity  could  exist  independently  of  a  morbid  state 
e  brain.  The  notion  of  mind  as  independent  of  the 
rgan  tlirough  which  it  is  manifested  was  really  the  old 
Dtion  expressed  in  terms  a  little,  but  not  much,  more 
lodem  ;  and  it  was  strengthened  by  the  prevalence  of 
Brtain  forma  of  religious  belief.  It  is  strange  that  the 
nisequenco  of  this  belief  in  the  existence  of  mental 
erangement  without  cerebral  disease  was  not  realised 
Y  those  who  held  it.  The  mind  was  associated  with  the 
>al  as  surviving  death ;  but  its  independence  of  the 
rain  involved  the  persistence  of  its  own  derangement 
fter  death,  an  idea  from  which  they  would  certainly 
shx-unk  had  the  consequence  of  their  belief  been 
ly  presented  to  them.  These  views  were  of  course 
by  those  who  regarded  insanity  as  a  disease  ;  hut 
0  strong  was  the  old  belief  that  a  compromise  was  the 
esult.  Accordingly,  two  doctors  and  two  barristers  were 
ippointed  in  1844  to  make  enquiries ;  and  in  the  next 
■ear  three  doctors  and  three  barristers  wore  invested 
With  the  supreme  care  of  the  insane. 

But  there  is  still  a  third  reason,  the  influence  of 
irhich  it  is  not  easy  to  assess.  The  opinion  of  Lord 
Ishley,  that  any  man  of  common-sense  would  do  as  well 
Ls  a  doctor,  does  not  explain  why  barristers  were  solely 
elected.  The  legal  work  coidd  be  easily  done  by  one 
arrister  or  solicitor.  But  the  circumstance  that  the 
epresentative  of  the  Crown  is  a  lawyer  himself  may  help 

>  explain  the  special  choice  of  members  of  his  profession 

>  carry  out  the  details  of  the  work  delegated  to  him. 
he  fact  that  in  both  departments,  aUke  at  the  central 
card  and  in  local  visitation,  the  work  of  the  medical 
bmmissioner  is  essential,  makes  it  certain  that,  when- 
ver  Parliament  is  asked  (as  it  must  be)  to  increase  the 
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number  of  Commissioners,  the  question  of  the  value  of 
the  legal  members  will  come  up  for  decision.  The 
service  they  actually  render  is  not  obvious,  but  a  little 
may  be  discerned.  The  legal  points  whicli  occur  in  the 
course  of  their  visitation  cannot  be  very  numerous ;  and 
the  decision  of  them  must  generally  take  place  at  the 
office  in  London.  A  legal  member  can  inspect  the  gen- 
eral and  recreative  arrangements  while  his  medical  col- 
league is  inspecting  the  patients.  The  legal  members 
sometimes  visit  single  patients  alone.  They  perhaps  write 
the  reports.  This  is  as  much  as  can  be  discerned.  The 
subject  was  vigorously  discussed  by  Sir  John  Tuke  in 
the  House  of  Commons  last  spring  (May  1904) ;  and  the 
fact  that  he  adds  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English 
system  to  long  practical  experience  as  the  head  of  an 
asylum  in  Scotland,  renders  his  opinion  worth  careful 
consideration.     He  said : — 

•The  medical  and  legal  Commissioners  hunt  in  couples,  the 
legal  Commissioner  knowing  no  raoro  of  medicine  or  of  lunacy 
than  Policeman  X.  The  idea  was  that  some  ix>int  of  law 
might  arise  in  the  course  of  the  visit  which  could  only  be 
settled  by  the  legal  Commissioner.  He  challenged  tlie  Com- 
missioners to  adduce  a  single  case  within  the  last  forty  years 
in  which  such  an  emergency  had  arisen.  Any  irregularity 
could  be  detected  by  the  medical  Commissioners  and  reported 
and  considered  in  tlie  Board  room.  The  legal  Commissioner 
wrote  the  Report,  and,  in  fact,  performed  the  duties  of  a 
clerk."    (Hansard,  1904,  p.  1157.) 

Beyond  the  inspection  of  general  arrangements  and 
the  listening  to  imaginary  legal  grievances,  it  is  not  easy 
to  expand  Sir  .John  Tuke's  summary  of  their  services. 
But  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  with  the  present  staff, 
that  all  small  licensed  houses  and  all  patients  in  single 
care  should  be  visited  every  time  by  a  medical  Conamis- 
sioner ;  some  of  these  must,  perforce,  be  visited  only  by 
the  legal  colleague.  He  is,  aft^r  all,  a  Commissioner, 
however  unable  to  discern  medical  points  ;  and  his  solitary 
visit  to  single  patients  is  not  forbidden  by  law.*     It  ia 

*  Tlio  Lunncy  Bill  Introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  (*for  appeiir> 
anoe*  sake*)  iu  Ma}'  1904  contAined  a  clause  to  legalise  the  Tl&ltatlon  of 
small  aaylums  by  a  single  Commissioner,  evidently  in  order  to  increase  tbt* 
scope  of  the  legal  members.  The  provision  is  of  more  than  doubtful 
wisdom. 


tot  at  all  surprising  to  find  it  stated  that  the  visit  of 
a  legal  Comniissioner  is  often  distinctly  preferred  to  that 
of  a  medical  Commissioner.  The  fact  is  quite  intelligible. 
However  well  a  legal  Commissioner  does  his  duty,  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  him  adequately  to  rophice  a  medical 
Commissioner  m  the  examination  of  a  patient  or  the 
inspection  of  arrangements.  Symptoms  which  would 
seem  quite  trivial  to  the  one  may  have  definite  and 
perhaps  important  significance  to  the  other.  The  most 
that  the  legal  Commissioner  can  do  to  lessen  the  labour 
of  his  medical  colleague  without  harmful  substitution 
cannot  amount  to  much. 

It  seems  cert/iin,  then,  that  the  increase  in  the  Com- 
mission should  be  in  the  number  of  the  medical  Commis- 
noners  only.  Any  increase  in  the  number  of  the  legal 
Commissioners  would  be  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers  money, 
from  which  the  cost  must  como,  unless  different  arrange- 
ments (presently  to  be  discussed)  are  made.  The  addition 
of  three  medical  members  to  the  Commission  would 
reduce  the  number  of  tlie  cases  that  each  has  to  super- 
rise,  from  about  40,000  to  about  20,000,  still  nearly  throe 
times  as  many  as  in  1845. 

The  arrangements  in  Scotland  in  this  respect  merit 
Consideration  and  comparison  ^ith  our  own.     Scotland 
has  been  free  to  make  her  own  rules  and  regulations, 
untrammelled   by   the   ideas  and   customs   of    the  past. 
Two  years  ago  there  were  less  than  16,000  insane  persons 
in  Scotland.    They  were  under  the  supervision  of  two 
medical  Commissioners  and  two  assistant  medical  Com- 
missioners.   The   latter  are   rendered   necessary  by  the 
ettensive  use  of  the  system  of  •  boarding  out  *  patients, 
which  entails  a  large  amount  of  private  inspection.    If 
^e  disregard  the  assistant  Commissioners,  each  medical 
Commissioner  has  to  supervise   8000  insane ;  if  we  in- 
clude them,  the  number  is  much  less.     In  Scotland  legal 
help  has  been  obtained  by  the  appointment  of  consult- 
ing legal  Commissioners.     No  working  Commissioner  ha^, 
ever  been  a  lawyer.     On  any  legal  point  the  assistance' 
of   the    consultative    Commissioners    has    been    readily 
obtained ;  and  this  arrangement  appears  to  have  been 
completely  adequate,  and  to  have  worked  with  perfect 
smoothness.    If  the  Scotch  find  they  can  do  quite  well 
without  any  visiting  legal  Commissioners,  the  necessity 
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m  England   of  having  an   equal   number  of  legal  and 
medical  officials  surely  needs  reconsideration. 

To  the  second  class  of  the  insane — those  possessed  of 
means — wo  have,  bo  far,  only  briefly  referred  ;   but  the 
arrangements  for   them  have  a  close  relation  to  those 
touching  pauper  lunatics.     The  law  places  the  property 
of  all  permanently  insane  persons  possessed  of  wealth 
under  the  Court  of  Chancery.     These,  however,  are  again 
subdivided  into   two   classes.     If   they  have   more   than 
50/.  a  year,  their  personal  custody  passes  to  the  Court; 
and  they  are  charged  a  percentage  for  the  man^ement 
of  their  property.     If  it  is  less,  their  afPairs  are  managed 
for  nothing  ;  but  the  wire  of  their  persons  rests  with  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners.     The  mental  condition  of  those 
who  become  *  Chancery  lunatics '  is  the  subject    of  *  in- 
quisition '  by  one  of  the  *  Masters  in  Lunacy,*  of  whom 
there  are  two,  each  with  a  stipend  of  2000Z,  a  year,  who 
also  control  the  estates.    The  personal  supervision  of  these 
Chancery  patients,  i.e.  those  possessing  over  50/.  a  year, 
is  entrusted  to  the  *  Lord  Chancellor's  Visitors  in  Lunacy/ 
one  legal  and  two  medical,  each  of  whom  receives  the 
same    salary  as    a    Commissioner,   1500/.  a   year.    The 
number  of  patients  whom  they  have  to  visit  was  stated 
before  the  1877  committee  to  be  rather  more  than  1000^^ 
At  the  present  time  the  number,  as  enquiry  at  the  officei 
ascertains,  is  718,     Each   patient  has  to  be  seen  by  one 
of  the  Visitors  four  times  annually  during  the  first  two 
years  and  twice  a  year  afterwards — a  superfluous  fre- 
quency, considering  that  almost  all  are  confirmed  casea^ 
Thus  each  medical  Visitor  has  about  300  persons  to  visitv 
while  each  medical  Commissioner  has  the  supervision  of 
more  than  39,000.     It  is  at  least  remarkable  that,  while 
there  are  as  many  legal  as  medical  Commissioners,  it  ia 
only  considered  necessary  to  have  one  legal  Visitor  to 
the  two  medical    With  so  much  legal  talent  at  heod- 
quai'tors,  is  there  any  need  for  the  legal  Visitor  at  nil  ? 

When  the  1877  committee  took  evidence,  one  third  of 
the  Chancery  patients  (say  240)  were  in  single  care  and  two 
thirds  in  private  asylums.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  proportion  is  different  now.  This  gives  eighty 
single  patients  to  each  Visitor.  We  learn  from  the  same 
source  that  three  single  patients  can  bo  seen  in  a  day, 


on  an  average,  by  oue  Commlssiouer ;  andaVi&itor  should 
have  equal  energj'.  Of  the  whole  number  of  Chancery 
patients,  two  thirds,  or  about  480,  are  in  *  licensed  houses,' 
La 'private  asylums.'  All  these  institutions  have  to  be 
visited  aL^o  by  the  Commissioners,  for  the  sake  of  the 
other  inmates.  The  inspection  of  these  by  the  Visitor, 
when  there,  should  be  quite  practicable,  and  would  con- 
sidembly  lessen  the  work  of  the  Commissioners.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  question  of  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  departments,  as  regards  visitation,  should 
have  been  raised  by  the  committee  of  1877.  Opposite 
O|nnions  were  expressed  ;  but,  if  these  are  weighed  im- 
partially, the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  reasons 
m  favour  of  amalgamation  are  of  far  greater  weight 
tlian  those  against  it,  and  that,  in  the  latter,  feeling  has 
a  larger  place  than  fact  Wo  cannot  now  consider  them, 
bat  may  note  that  this  seems  to  have  been  the  impression 
made  on  the  committee.  The  opinions  in  their  report 
havo  far  more  force  to-day  than  at  the  time  they  were 
ottered,  since,  for  '  more  than  a  thousand  *  Chancery 
patients,  we  should  now  read  718,  and  for  05,000  other 
Itmatics  we  must  substitute  120,000.     The  Report  says : — 

'Either  the  Chancery  lunatics,  who  number  less  than  a 
thoasand,  have  too  much  caro  bestowed  ou  them,  or  the 
others,  who  exceed  05,000,  have  far  too  little.  The  property 
might  still  remain  uuder  the  care  of  the  Masters,  in  whatever 
Tray  may  be  considered  best,  but  it  seems  reasonable  that 
all  lunatics  should  be  treated  ou  tlio  same  system  as  far  as 
admission,  detention,  supervision,  and  release  are  concerned. 
And,  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  lunacy  of  the  majority 
of  patients  in  an  asylum  is  self-evident,  yet  it  seems  physically 
Impossible  that,  with  the  present  strength  of  the  Lunacy 
[Tomuiissiouers,  minute  supervision  of  those  who  require  it 
can  be  efficiently  exercised.  It  may  be  that,  by  some  amalp^a- 
Uation  of  the  tvvo  departments,  waste  of  power  in  visiting 
night  be  obviated.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  the  Chancery 
Visitors  is  as  easy  as  that  of  the  Ck»mniissioners  is  hard — 
|o  hard  indeed  for  the  medical  members  as  to  form  an 
mpossible  task.  Even  such  amalgamation  as  would 
mable  the  Chancery  Visitors  to  supervise  all  the  patients 
n  the  private  asylums  at  which  Chancery  patients  are 
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confined,  would,  as  we  have  said,  save  a  great  amoont 
of  useless  double  work  and  travelling. 

TheHe  recommendations  of  the  committee  regarding 
the  offices,  definite  though  they  were,  have  remained 
a  •  dead  letter  *  so  far  as  practical  result  is  concerned. 
But  one  remarkable  eflFect  may  reasonably  be  ascribed 
to  them.  The  Lunacy  Act  of  1890  has  given  power  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  amalgamate  the  two  departmenU 
when  find  how  he  chooses.  By  §  337  the  Lord  Chancellor 
may,  if  it  seems  expedient  to  him  so  to  do. 

'by  ordor  under  his  hand,  amalgamate  the  office  of  the 
Masters  and  tholr  stafT,  aud  the  ofiice  of  the  Chancery  Visitors 
and  their  staff,  or  either  of  them,  with  the  office  of  the  Cora- 
mlssioners,  and  may  give  guch  directions  as  he  thinks  fit  for 
the  exercise  and  performance  of  their  duties,*  etc. 

He  is  also  empowered,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Treasury,  to  fix  the  qualifications  and  salaries  of  the 
members  of  the  amalgamated  office,  but  not  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  then  holders  of  the  posts.  He  is  also 
empowered  to  pay  such  proportion  of  the  cost  as  he  may 
determine  out  of  the  percentage  paid  by  the  Chancery 
lunatics  for  the  care  of  their  property. 

These  powers  are  indeed  of  sufficient  amplitude,  but 
apparently,  during  the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed, 
it  has  not  *  seemed  expedient'  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
exercise  them.  Can  it  have  been  with  this  object  that 
the  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Act?  The  final  provision 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  (which  are  to  include  the 
erection  of  o&ices)  out  of  the  percentages  received  from 
the  Chancery  patients,  suggests  that  these  must  be  con- 
siderable in  amount.  We  find  from  the  last  revenue 
returns  *  that  the  percentages  wore  estimated,  for  the 
year  1904-5,  at  18,000/. ;  and  to  this  should  be  added  the 
Bum  received  for  stamps  in  connexion  with  legal  pro- 
ceedings, which  is  not  less  than  9000/.  t  Thus  the  Treosory 
receives  from  this  department  27,000/.,  a  sum  which  ex- 
ceeds its  cost  (16,757/.)  by  10,000/.  The  expenses  of  the 
Lunacy  Commission  amount  to  15,259/.,  to  which,  how- 
ever, should  be  added  3845/.,  of  which  the  huge  sum  of 
22C0/.  is  for  ofiice  accommodation,   furniture,  etc.,  and 
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for  'non-effectives' —  pensions,  wo  presume.  Agfiinst 
tMs  the  only  receipts  are  the  sums  paid  for  licenses  for 
prirate  asylums,  which  amount  to  1112Z.  The  salaries  of 
the  Visitorn  amount  to  4500Z.  a  year,  thoso  of  the  Com- 
missionerK  to  OOOOZ. ;  but,  omitting  travelling  oxpenses, 
the  cost  of  visitation  of  each  of  the  718  Chancery  cases 
workd  out  at  about  6/,  10.*.  a  year;  that  of  each  patient 
under  the  Commissioners  at  2s,  6c?. 

The  vested  interests  of  officials  always  constitute  a 

^ave  hindrance  to  any  departmental  reform.     This  was 

clearly  anticipated  in  the  Act  of  1890,  which  provided 

that  none  of  those  holding  office  at  that  time  should  be 

prejudiced.      An  iminGdiato   improvement  of  conditions 

could  therefore  not  be  effected  without  an  increase  of 

nse ;  but,  if  the  powers  given  had  been  used,  the  cost 

ght  by   this    time   have   been   reduced   to   its   earlier 

dimensions.      An   addition    to  the    number  of    medicjil 

Commissioners  is  imperative.     Two  more  might   suffice 

for  a  short  time,  but  not  for  long,  if  the  present  rate  of 

increase  in  the  number  of  the  insane  continues.      They 

Would,  however,  bo  enough  if  the  two  departments  were 

Atoalgamated.     On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  three 

I^:al  Commissioners  are  more  than  enough.    If  the  offices 

^ere  anuilgamated,  and  if  the  jiosts  of  the  legal  Visitor 

^(1  of  ono  legal  Commissioner  were  discontinued  at  the 

*iext  vacancies,  the  two  additional  medical  Commissioners 

Vould  involve  no  increased  charge  on  the  taxpayer. 

One  other  effect  of  the  Act  of  1890  should  be  noticed, 
i  precluded  the  granting  of  any  fresh  licenses  for  private 
lums,  apparently  under  the  idea  that  profit  induced 
undue  detention.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
latter  is  possible  under  the  present  careful  observation  of 
the  Commissioners ;  at  least  it  would  not  be  possible  wore 
their  number  adequate  for  their  work.  But  another 
intention  was  probably  to  encourage  the  choice  of  the 
semi-public  *  hospitals,*  and  even  the  paying  departments 
of  public  asylums.  This  result  has  been  distinctly 
achieved.  The  clear  independence  of  profit  in  the  hos- 
pitals has  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  public ;  and  the  number  of  patients  in  purely 
private  asylums  has  steadily  lessened.  It  might  be  thought 
that  this  pro\'i9ion  would  have  increased  the  pecuniary 
value  of  'licensed  houses*  of  this  class,  as  it  has  beei 
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thought  that  a  similar  enactment  would  enhance  thd 
value  of  '  licensed  houses  *  of  a  very  different  nature.  At 
present  it  has  not  had  this  effect,  although  it  may  here- 
after. There  is,  in  certain  sections  of  the  community, 
an  inextinguishable  demand  for  the  seclusion  and  privacy 
of  such  asylums  ;  even  the  upper  classes  often  prefer  them 
to  single  care,  because  thereby  more  specially  experienced 
medical  attention  is  secured. 


Another  reform  is  needed,  with  yet  more  obtrusive 
urgency,  in  the  interests  of  the  sufferers  themselves.  Of 
this  there  is  some  prospect.  A  large  number  of  the 
insane,  especially  of  those  who  are  comparatively  young, 
pass  through  a  stage  in  which  there  is  hope  of  recovery. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  still  larger  number  of  patients 
who  are  verging  towards  insanity  but  are  not  yet  over 
the  line.  On  the  mental  unsoundness  of  some  of  theaa, 
two  doctors  might  differ  in  opinion.  Such  cases  need  the 
care  of  those  who  have  had  exjjerience  in  *  personal  con- 
duct* on  the  road  to  health;  and  for  this  it  is  generally 
needful  that  those  who  take  care  of  them  should  not 
be  relations  or  familiar  friends.  But  if  such  patients 
can  be  certified  to  be  of  unsound  mind — and,  if  they 
are  not,  they  may  easily  become  so  by  a  trifling  intensi- 
fication of  the  morbid  state — they  cannot  legally  be  re- 
ceived by  any  person  for  paJ^nent  without  being  stig- 
matised as  insane  by  certification  and  placed  iintier  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  This  sometimes 
induces  definite  unsoundness,  or  takes  away  the  chance 
t)f  recovery.  It  is  harmful  to  the  patient  and  painful  to 
the  friends.  The  need  for  milder  measures  in  such  cases 
had  been  brought  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  the 
Medico-Psychological  and  British  Medical  Association; 
and  it  was  the  chief  subject  of  an  address  to  the  former 
society  by  Sir  William  Gowers  in  1902.*  What  is  needed 
is  the  adoption  of  a  system  similar  to  that  which  existi) 
in  Scotland,  by  which  a  person  with  incipient  insanity, 
if  fraught  with  no  danger  to  himself  or  others,  can  be 
received  for  treatment  for  six  months  on  a  simple  medioai 
certificaito  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  recovery. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  arrangements  in  Scotland 
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eliould  be  so  far  in  advance  of  those  in  England  as  to 
f uruisli  a  model  to  be  followed.    We  have  ah-eady  men- 
tioned the  Scottish  system  of  Commissioners;  and  the 
-vrhole  history  of  the  care  of  the   msane   north  of  the 
Tweed  is  of  great  interest.     Only  the  briefest  sketch  can 
be  ^ven  here.     The  earliest  traces  to  be  obtained  reveal 
the  doctrine  of  the  pater  jxitricc,  but  with  apparent  dis- 
interestedness.     Idiots  Avere   consigned   to  the    nearest 
male  relative,  the  *  furious*  to  the  charge  of  the  King,  as 
alone  having  the  power  of  consigning  them  to  control. 
The  first  attempt  at  systematic  care  was  made  in  1792 ; 
bat  the  attempt  *hung  fire'  until,  in  1806,  the  legislature 
i4)propriated   certain   moneys   to   two   somewhat  incon- 
gruous objects,  the  promotion  of  the  fishing  industry  and 
Ihc  care  of  the  insane.     Meanwhile  the  'York  Retreat' 
was  making  its  remarkable  influence  felt ;  and  an  asylum 
was  finally  opened  in  Edinburgh  in  1S13.     Subsequent 
meBSures  to  improve  the  state  of  the  insane  in  Scotland 
came  slowly.     The  local  opposition  to  the  erection  of 
district  lunatic  asylums  was  everywhere  strong  and  for  a 
long  time  effective ;  and  the  improvement  in  the  state  of 
Uie  insane  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  was 
even  less  than  in  England.     But  if  slow  in  its  approach, 
it  was  better  for  the  delay.    The  experience  of  England 
Was  especially  useful.     No  connexion  exists  between  the 
tvo  systenas;  but  the  lessons  taught  in  various  ways  in 
England  were  not  disregarded  across  the  Border  ;  and 
present  arrangements  in  Scotland  are  such  as  to  excite 
the  envy  of  those  in  England  who  have  the  real  interests 
of  the  insane  at  heart.     Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  conditions  diiler  considerably  in  the  two  countries. 
Tbe    arrangements    made   in  Scotland    were   the  more 
effectual  because  it  was  early  realised  that    lunacy  is  a 
physical  disease,  and  the  Scotch  wore  free  from  the  regal 
«nd  legal  bonds  which  had  such  influence  in  England. 

The  f^t  should  be  realised  that  in  England  there  are 
many  cases  of  early  and  slight  insanity  in  which  the  law 
must  be  broken,  not  to  save  pain  to  the  friends,  but,  on 
the  highest  medical  advice,  to  save  the  patient's  mind 
from  becoming  permanently  deranged.  This  course 
necessarily  involves  some  risk.  If  such  a  patient  is 
distinctly  *  over  the  line,*  and  can  be  technically  said  to 
be  o£  unsound  mind,  the  person  who  receives  payment  for 
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hirn,  even  if  a  relative,  is  liable  to  prosecution,  and  to  a 
penalty  if  conviction  follows.  It  is  so  even  with  nursing- 
homes ;  it  is  so  in  cases  of  organic  brain  disease,  such  as 
may  also  paralyse  the  patient;  it  is  so  also  with  cases 
of  defective  mind.  Space  precludes  the  quotation  of 
examples  of  such  prosecution ;  but  some,  of  surprising 
character,  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  last  ten  years,  and  were  quoted  by  Sir 
William  Gowers,  A  relative  can  keep  any  case  uncer- 
tified, if  no  pajTuent  is  made ;  and  it  is  among  such  that 
the  examples  of  cruelty  have  occurred  which  have  occa- 
sionally shocked  the  public.  It  is  of  course  essential  that 
all  cases  should  be  under  conditions  that  are  salutary*  and 
likely  to  promote  recovery.  But  this  would  be  equally 
secured  by  a  system  of  notification  to  the  Commissioners, 
with  the  power  of  visitation  if  deemed  necessary,  and  the 
ability  to  order  removal  if  this  appears  desirable.  At 
present  the  power  of  inspection  can  only  be  secured  by 
the  process  of  certification;  and  since  this  is,  in  many 
cases,  needless  and  harmful,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  law 
should  often  be  violated.  It  is  not  well  that  a  law  which 
must  be  broken  should  remain  unmodified,  or  that  so 
great  a  difference  should  exist  between  the  law  of  Scot- 
land and  that  of  England ;  and  it  is  most  important  that 
the  needed  relief  should  be  given. 

f\\  Bill  to  effect  this  modification  was  introdaced  into 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1900  and  1901 ;  but  the  Government 
did  not  give  facilities  to  enable  it  to  pass  the  House  of 
Commons,  into  which  a  similar  Bill  was  introduced,  pro 
foinna^  iu  May  1904.  Such  a  measure  should  not  bo 
longer  delayed.  It  is  indeed  strongly  recommended  by 
the  Commissioners  themselves  in  their  Report  for  1903. 
They  suggest  also  an  important  modification  of  one  of 
the  clauses  (§  7),  which  enacts  that  'no  person  shall 
under  this  section  receive  more  than  one  patient  at  the 
same  time.'  Literally  interpreted,  this  would  preclude 
the  reception  of  another  patient,  of  whatever  nature,  and 
would  harmfully  restrict  the  utility  of  the  measure.  The 
Commissioners  suggest  also  a  modification  of  clause  8, 
which  enacts  that, 


'after  the  expiration  of  the  period   mentioned  in  the  certi- 
ficate, another  certificate  iiuder  this  section  in  respect  of  the 
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same  patieut  ^hall  not  be  given  mthin  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  expiration.* 

It  18  worth  while  to  give  the  Eictual  words  of  thoir  com- 
ment, because  the  Commissioners  know  better  than  any 
other  persons  the  amount  of  possible  danger  that  may 
be  connected  with  the  ari'angoment.  This  is  the  more 
imjMjrtant,  since  the  question  of  public  safety  may  be 
made  a  convenient  and  plausible  means  of  restricting  the 
operation  of  the  measure  by  those  to  whose  interest  it 
Beems  opposed.     The  Commissioners  say : — 

'  We  thiiik  tliat  clause  7  might  be  modified  by  permitting 
more  than  cue  patient  to  be  received  with  our  consent ;  that 
clause  8  might  bo  varied  by  the  substitution  of  six  months 
for  two  years ;  and  that  permission  might  also  be  given  for 
the  reception  of  voluntary  boarders  into  single  care,  just  as 
they  are  at  present  received,  upon  their  own  application,  into 
hospitals  and  licensed  houses.  This  would  enable  jiereons 
who  are  cai)ablo  of  exorcising  volition  and  are  desirous  of 
subjecting  themselves  to  treatment,  being  suitable  for  resi- 
dence under  such  conditions,  to  avail  themselves,  without 
difficulty  or  more  than  nominal  formalities,  of  medical  or  other 
care  in  its  simpler  and  less  restrictive  form,  and  in  private 
»uses  as  well  as  in  institutions. 

We  have,  however,  no  doubt  that,  lx)th  in  the  course 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Bill,  and  in  that  which  we  have 
above  indicated,  there  should  be  immediate  notification  to  us, 
with  power  to  visit  whenever  it  should  appear  to  us  to  be 
desirable,  and  to  vary  or  determine  the  residence  under  the 
conditions  of  these  new  enactments,  whenever  we  considered 
It  necessai-y/ 

A  suggestion  was  mado  by  Sir  William  Church,  in  a 
letter  to  the  *  Times,'  that  such  cases  might  bo  notified  to 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  who  should  report  to  the 
Commissioners  if  all  was  not  right;  and  a  similar  sug- 
gestion was  mado  by  the  late  Dr  Mortimer  Granville  in 
his  evidence  before  the  1877  committee.  It  would  probably 
be  practicable  and  effective,  and  may  be  necessary,  unless 
the  Commissioners  are  adequately  increased  in  number. 
It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  such  a  provision  were  made 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  disease  of  any  kind  received  for 
payment;  and  tho  homes  in  which  thoy  are  received 
should  always  be  inspected  by  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.    But  for  this,  wise  as  it  would  be,  we  must  wait. 
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It  has  indeed  been  said  that  any  such  provision  for 
the  relief  of  early,  threatened,  or  feared  insanity  is 
rendered  needless  by  the  present  law,  which  allows  such 
sufferers  to  go  into  asylums  as  voluntary  patients.  Those 
who  hold  this  opinion  know  little  of  such  cases.  To  sug- 
gest to  a  patient,  whose  great  terror,  generally  speaking, 
is  lest  he  should  bocome  or  be  thought  to  be  inscme,  that 
he  should  become  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylunit  is  a 
procedure  that  has  only  to  bo  stated  to  be  condemned. 
Nor  coidd  it  survive  a  recital  of  the  experience  of  some  of 
those  who  have  adopted  this  course.  We  have  seen  an 
account  of  the  expex'ience  of  one  who  went  as  a  voluntary 
patient  to  a  '  liospital  *  of  high  repute,  a  large  semi-public 
institution.  The  constant  companionship  of  the  insane, 
the  shrieks  and  sounds  from  far  and  near,  were  so  un- 
endurable that  he  obtained  leave  to  try  to  secure  quiet 
in  the  carpenter*8  workshop,  where  he  found  the  occupa- 
tion to  be  that  of  making  coffins  for  the  inmates.  The 
constant  locking  and  unlocking  of  every  door  involved 
miceasing  suggestions,  while  his  insonuiia  was  not  lessened 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern  being  thrown  on  his  face  each 
hour  through  the  uigbt.  After  throe  weeks  ho  felt  that, 
if  he  I'omained,  ho  should  become  definitely  insane.  He 
left,  and  under  private  care  speedily  recovered. 

The  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  insane  need 
improvement  in  other  ways,  of  which  there  is  little 
present  prospect.  Every  medical  superintendent  of  an 
asylum  is  also  its  general  manager ;  and  this  work, 
involving  a  vast  amount  of  writing,  keeping  accounts, 
and  the  like,  largely  diminishes  the  time  that  he  is  able 
to  give  to  the  pationti4.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  state- 
naent  made  by  Mr  Brudenell  Carter  in  a  recent  book : — * 

*Tlie  medical  superintendent  has  to  be  the  heaU  of  a  great 
establishment,  embi*acing  gardens  aud  a  farm,  as  well  as  the 
stall  aud  buildings  of  the  asylum  itself.  The  managing  com- 
mittee value  him  for  the  sake  of  the  qualities  they  can  appre- 
ciate. He  must,  primarily,  be  a  firm  and  strict  but  just 
master,  an  admiuittti'ator  aud  orgiuu^er,  and  only  secondarily 
a  skilled  physician.  .  .  .  Men  enter  asylum  medical  service  at 
the  outset  of  their  career,  and  grow  up  under  its  conditions. 


•  *  Doctors  and  their  Work,*  by  R.  Brudenell  Carter,  r.K,C.S,    Smith, 
Kldcr(^Co.,  1003. 
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tato^and  tbe  urn 

MX  Thi  iilhailmj  off  iwuutijr; 

fj^  lAwnam  Oooaty  Ccnuki^  sons  yemxn  «c«k  vm4x 

i^ed  to  tiiflir  M^lam  «t  CS^ybwy  a  «dit]k«d  pAthok>> 

kara  bMB  off  great  x-^lu^  to  patho* 

Tbe  fiSBie  OouMil.  in  1889.  ooaiMWtHl  h 

^^^  ^>r  a  definite  bridge  botimen  general  vmcBeit^c  and 

^le  care  of  the  insaneL    A  oonumtte^  preside  qyimt  bj 

^£r  Brudenell  Carter,  took  mvach  eridenoew  which  U  priatad 

in  their  ivport,  and  reccnmnended  to  tha  OoUtit^Y  Countitt 

that  a  small  hospital  for  the  insane  should  bo  built  ncwr 

Ix>ndou,  with  a  staff  of   two  resident   medical  oftlo^^m 

having  asylum  experienco,  and  four  physioian*,  «yirh  of 

[-whom  should  bo  physician  to  a  general  hospital.    Hut  iho 

Council  rejected  the  proposal.     Whatever  tho  n^Hult^  it 

[-would  certainly  have  been  an  interesting  expcrin\onU  I 

Many  of  the  facta  we  have  surveyed  tend  to  bring  wn 
back  to  the  place  from  which  we  started.  The  Inmino 
are,  one  and  all,  the  subjocU  of  dise4i8o,  of  disonUs'  *»l'  tlu* 
higher  functions  of  the  brain,  induced  by  vnrioiiH  morbiil 
influences  and  morbid  tendencies.  That  in  a  proptwitUm 
from  which  few  would  now  vonturo  to  dlHMout.  Tlia 
sufferers,  as  we  have  seen,  nro  in  tlio  ultimata  outitody  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  aa  the  ropreMentntlvo  ol'  iho  King. 
Is  ifc  not  time  that  this  fact  were  fairly  faced?  KovonmUy 
as  the  seventh  Edward  may  regard  the  action  of  Uio 
first,  times  have  changed  aM  centiirioH  hiivo  piiHMi»d  i  and 
that  which  was  inaugurated  um  a  source  of  regal  lncoui0J 
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has  no  longer  Buch  motive.  The  arrangemfint 
adrant&ge  to  the  Crown,  hut  has  many  diaad^ 
to  its  subjects.  The  Lord  ChanceUor,  as  the  King's 
sentatire,  is  subject  to  the  control  of  Pariiammi 
when  a  change  in  legal  arrangcmeuts  is  proposed*  cr 
when  an  alteration  in  the  payment  to  his  subordinatai 
involves  an  increased  demand  on  the  Treasuiy.  Ihilib 
opinion  he  can  ignore  with  impunity ;  and  he  can.  di^ 
regard  as  he  likes  even  the  representations  of  his  siil>- 
ordinates,  Tbc  insane  constitute  only  one  of  a  moltitads 
of  matters  to  which  he  must  attend,  and  they  can  itsesit 
only  a  rare  fraction  of  attention. 

Some  day,  near  or  remote,  we  doubt  not  it  wOl 
deemed  wise  to  break  this  chain,  forged  long  ago  by 
Plantagenet.<i,  and  to  free  the  insane  from  the 
dominance  which  has  already  become,  in  the  m 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  When  that  day  comes,  it 
may  be  that  all  the  work  of  the  departments  which  dad 
with  public  hcjilth,  and  with  this  form  of  disease,  will  be 
uuit<^  under  a  responsible  minister.  The  mana^emeol 
of  inebriates,  now  under  the  Home  Office,  the  genenl 
hygiene  of  the  country,  with  the  investigation  and  airoBl 
of  epidemics,  and  the  supor^'ising  control  of  the  Medical 
Ofticers  of  Health,  now  under  the  Local  Govemmeni 
Board,  might  well  be  joined  to  the  supervision  of  tJis 
insane.  All  these  have  closer  mutual  relations  than  any 
one  of  them  has  with  the  department  with  which  it  is 
now  connected.  Combined,  they  would  furnish  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  a  separate  department  and  a  special 
minister.  Many  improvements  in  asylum  work  ^ironld 
then  be  possible,  at  which  we  have  been  unable  to  glance. 
The  time  for  such  a  rearrangement  is  not  yet,  but  may 
bo  less  distant  than  it  appears. 


(     4M"  ) 


Art.  v.— THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OP  LORD  BYRO^^ 

1.  The    TVoi'ks   of   Lord    Byron:    Letters   and    Joui'naL*^, 
Edited  by  Rowland  E.  Protlaero.    Six  vols.     London 
Murray.  1898-190L 

2.  The  Works  of  Lord  Byron:  the  Poetical  Woj-ks,  Edited 
by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridgo.  Seven  vols.  London: 
Murray,  1898-1904. 

The  completion  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  final 
edition  of  Byron's  writings  both  in  poetry  and  prose  is 
surely  a  notable  event  in  literary  history.  Nothing  indeed 
is  likely  to  modify  very  materially  either  the  estimate 
which  has  been  formed  of  his  character  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Moore*b  work,  or  the  verdict  which  his  country- 
men have  long  since  passed  on  him  as  a  poet.  But  we 
are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  much  in  the  man 
himself^  and  more  in  his  work  as  an  artist,  which  it 
''as  not  possible  to  understand  fully  and  clearly  before  ; 
■we  are  enabled  to  review  both,  if  not  in  any  absolutely 
new  light,  at  least  in  the  light  of  testimony  and  illustra- 
tion so  ample,  nay,  so  exhaustive,  that  probably  nothing 
of  any  importance  will  ever  be  added  to  it.  In  these 
thirteen  volumes  we  have  a  contribution  to  biography 
and  criticism  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel  in  modern  times.  There  is  no  corner,  no  recess, 
in  Byron's  crowded  life,  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  from 
manhood  to  the  end,  into  which  we  are  not  admitted ;  we 
know  him  as  we  know  Pepys  and  as  we  know  Johnson, 
[  To  say  nothing  of  a  correspondence  in  which  his  ex- 
periences and  his  impressions,  his  idiosyncrasies  and  his 
temper,  are  reflected  as  in  a  mirror,  records  intended  for 
no  eyes  but  liis  own  reveal  to  us  his  most  secret  thoughts. 
Ho  is  exhibited  in  all  his  moods  and  in  all  liis  extremes. 
We  can  watch  every  phase  which,  in  its  rapid  and  capri- 
cious alternations  of  darkness  and  light,  his  extra- 
ordinarily complex  and  mobile  character  assumed.  The 
infirmities,  the  follies,  the  vices  which  revolted  Words- 
worth and  Browning  and  degraded  him  at  times  to  the 
level  of  fribbles  like  Nash  and  Brummoll  and  of  mere 
libertines  like  Queensberry  and  Hertford;  the  sudden 
transitions  by  which,   in    the    resiUence  of    his    nobler 
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instincts  and  sjnipathiee,  he  became  glorified  into 
actual  embodiment  of  what  at  such  momenta  he  ex\ 
in  poetry ;  the  virtues  on  w^hich  those  who  admired  and 
those  who  loved  him  delighted  to  dwell,  and  which  could 
transform  him  momentarily  into  the  most  heroic,  the 
most  generous,  the  most  attaching  o£  men ;  the  strange 
anomalies  for  which  the  perpetual  conflict  between  his 
higher  and  baser  nature,  and  between  his  reason  and  his 
passions,  was  responsible ;  his  mingled  charlataniy  and 
sincerity,  refinement  and  grossness,  levity  and  enthusiasm; 
the  magnanimity  and  dignity  which  could  occasionally  be 
discerned  in  him ;  the  almost  incredible  paltriness  and 
meanness  of  which  at  times  he  was  capable ;  his  sanity, 
his  good  sense,  his  keen  insight  into  men  and  life,  his 
admirable  literary  judgments,  so  sinfjuLirly  and  glaringly 
contrasted  with  the  childishness,  the  obliquity,  the  ex- 
travagance which  he  displayed  when  under  the  influence 
of  prejudice  or  passion — all  this  makes  his  autobiography, 
in  other  words,  his  correspondence,  memoranda,  and 
journals,  a  psychological  study  of  no  ordinary  interest. 

Nor  is  this  all.  His  poetry  is  so  essentially  the  expres* 
sion  of  his  character,  and  was  so  directly  inspired  by  his 
personal  experiences,  that  these  records  form  the  best  of 
all  commentaries  on  it.  His  letters  will  probably  live  as 
long  as  his  poems.  Voluminous  as  they  are,  they  never 
bore  us.  Social  sketches  dashed  off  with  inimitable 
happiness ;  anecdote  and  incident  related  as  only  a  con- 
summate raconteur  can  relate  them ;  piquant  commenti 
on  the  latest  scandal  or  the  latest  book ;  the  gossip 
and  tittle-tattle  of  the  green-room  and  the  boudoir,  of 
the  clubs  and  the  salons,  so  transformed  by  the  humour 
and  wit  of  their  cynical  retailer  that  they  almost  rival 
the  dialogue  of  Congrevo  or  of  Sheridan ;  shrewd  and 
penetrating  obser\'ation8  on  life,  on  human  nature,  on 
politics,  on  literature,  dropped  so  carelessly  that  it  is 
only  on  reflection  that  we  see  their  wisdom,  keep  us  per- 
petually amused  and  entertained. 

Of  the  conscientiousness  and  skill  with  which  Mr  R.  E. 
Prothero  has  performed  a  most  difficult  task  we  cannot 
speak  too  highly.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  spared  no  pains 
to  make  the  correspondence  as  complete  as  possible ;  with 
what  success,  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  letters  which 
have  appeared  in  preceding  collections  with  the  ntunber 
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printed  by  him  will  at  once  show.  If  he  has,  to  some 
extent,  fared  as  those  who  glean  after  the  full  harvest 
must  necessarily  fare»  he  has  not  only  preserved  much 
Tvhich  was  worth  preservation,  but  ho  has  been  able  to 
add  substantially  to  what  was  of  most  interest  and  value 
in  preceding  collections.  And  here  we  must  say  a  word 
in  commendation  of  the  assiduity  with  which  the  second 
and  the  third  John  Murray  for  eighty  years  devoted  their 
resources  to  the  collection  of  the  materials  without  which 
this  edition  would  have  been  impossible  of  achievement* 
They  and  their  house  owe  much  to  Byron,  but  they  have 
not  spared  themselves  in  their  endeavour  to  repay  their 
debt;  and  lovers  of  Utcraturo  are  under  no  small  obliga- 
tion to  them* 

■  Mr  Prothero  has  not  only  given  us  an  exhaubtive  edition 
)of  the  letters,  journals,  and  memoranda,  and  settled  what 
must  henceforth  be  their  standard  text,  but  he  has  done 
much  more.  No  znan  entered  more  fully  into  the  social 
and  Uterary  life  of  his  time,  or  took  a  keener  interest  in 
the  incidents  of  the  passing  hour,  than  Byron.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  letters  and  journals  teem  with 
allusions  and  references  to  individuals  and  to  current 
topics,  as  well  as  to  the  literature  of  the  day,  wlxich  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  century  has  made  iininteUigiblo  without 
continual  elucidation.  This  Mr  Prothero  has  given  us, 
and  given  us  in  a  measure  pressed  down  and  overflowing. 
We  have  memoirs  and  notices  of  all  the  persons,  many 
of  them  long  since  forgotten,  to  whom  the  letters  are 
addressed,  or  of  whom  they  make  mention ;  and  rare 
indeed  it  is  to  find  anything  requiring  explanation  which 
is  left  in  obscurity.  His  notes  are  in  themselves  delight- 
ful reading,  and  we  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  their  occasional  difFuseness. 

But  important  as  this  edition  is  as  concentrating  all 
that  throws  hght  on  Byron  as  a  man,  it  is  still  more 
important  from  the  light  which  it  throws  on  his  work. 
If,  in  editing  the  correspondence,  journals,  and  miscel- 
laneous prose  writings,  Mr  Prothero  had  a  difficult  task 
imposed  on  him,  a  still  more  difficult  task  was  imposed 
on  his  coadjutor,  the  editor  of  the  poems  and  dramas. 
When  we  say  that  Mr  Coleridge's  edition  contains,  not 
only  every  complete  poem  and  drama  written  by  Byron^ 
»ut  every  fragment  of  the  smallest  interest  which  can 
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be  gleaned  from  authentic   sources;   that  kis 
been  formed  by  collatiou  with  the  early  printed  c 
with  the  original  manuBcripts  where  they 
in  most  cases  they  are,  every  variant  and 
carefully  noted  ;  that  every  poem  is  f umisbad  i 
cidatory  notes   explaining  allufiious   and  catxng- 
pasBHges  to  which  Bjnron  was,  or  may  have  been, 
that  to  each  of  the  chief  poems  and  collection  of 
prefixed  a  more  or  less  elaborate  bibliographjcal, 
and  generally  illustrative   introduction — some 
may  be  formed  of  the  immense  labour  expended 
work. 

A  poet  more  troublesome  to  a  conscientiaos 
than  Byron  could  hardly  be  found,  and  ibis  fo>r  tkre^ 
reasons — the  multiplicity  of  the  sources  of  his  tBxU  the 
lar^  space  which  topics  of  ephemeral  interest  fiO  in  lii 
poetry,  and  the  difficulty  of  identifying  or  even  of  ex- 
plaining the  innumerable  reminiscences  and 
which  his  loose  and  desultory  but  immense  1 1  iiidJm 
plied  in  such  profusion.  A  very  superficial  acqi 
with  Byron*s  writings  will  enable  any  one  to  om 
what  the  adequate  annotation  of  such  poems  aa  the 
'  Hints  from  Horace/  '  The  Vision  of  JudgmenU 
DoWl's  Drive,'  'The  Blues,*  to  say  nothing  of 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers/  and,  above  all,  *  The  Age 
of  Bronze*  and  *Don  Juan/ must  imply.  No  doabt  the 
labour  was  somewhat  lightened,  as  Mr  Coleridge  aAuow- 
ledges,  by  tbat  great  work,  which  has  lightened  ao  moch 
editorial  labour,  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biogr^hjr'; 
but  all  that  the  Dictionary  could  afford  repreeente  OBttj 
a  fraction  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  elucidation  ai 
thase  poems.  Mr  Coleridge  has  brought  to  his  task  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  general  literature,  and  a  still 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  literature  immediately 
preceding  and  contemporary  with  Byron.  Mexni 
correspondence,  '  ana,'  novels,  travels,  periodicals, 
papers,  and  all  such  publications  as  are  known  to  haw 
been  in  Bj-ron  s  hands,  have  been  explored  by  him ;  and 
"with  the  happiest  result.  For  he  has  thus  been  enabled,  not 
only  to  explain  the  innumerable  references  and  alloaiaDS 
in  the  poern^  which  the  lapse  of  time  has,  for  the  piuauul 
generation,  rendered  obscure  or  even  unintelligible,  but, 
in  conjunction  with  the  notes  on  the  text,  to  famish  ue 
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with  the  best  of  commentaries  on  Byron  a  methods  and 
technique.  The  chief  infii*mity  of  the  notes  lies  in  the 
parallel  passages.  Mr  Coleridge,  in  our  opinion  very 
rightly,  attaches  importance  to  thorn  as  illustrating  a 
striking  characteristic  of  Byrou — the  union  of  originality 
with  an  indebtedness  to  his  predecessors  and  contempor- 
aries so  considerable  as  to  be  not  a  little  sui^priaing,  particu- 
larly in  a  poet  of  his  temper.  But  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  reminiscences  are  not  noticed  by  Mr 
Coleridge,  though  a  place  is  found  for  many  which  might 
easily  be  resolved  into  mere  coincidences.  To  this,  how- 
ever, we  shall  return  presently. 

We  pass  to  the  contents  of  these  seven  substantial 
volumes,  which  represent  all  that  has  been  given,  or 
probably  ever  vnU.  be  given,  to  the  world  in  verse  from 
Byron's  pen.  The  first  question  which  every  reader  will 
naturally  ask  is :  do  they  add  anything  of  importance  to 
what  we  already  have,  any  poem  which  deserves  per- 
manence, or  which  strikes  a  new  note?  This  may  be 
answered,  with  some  little  reserve  perhaps,  in  the  nega- 
tiv^e.  Of  the  thirty  poems  published  here  for  the  first 
time,  the  insertion  of  at  least  two  thirds  could  only  bo 
justified  by  the  consideration  that  it  was  desirable  to 
make  the  collection  complete.  The  eleven  early  poems 
printed  from  the  Newstead  manuscripts  are  much  below 
the  level  of  the  verses  comprised  in  the  *  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness'; the  lines  beginning  *  I  cannot  talk  of  love  to  thee,' 
'  Julian,' '  The  Duel,'  the  '  Ode  to  a  Lady,'  in  volumes  iii 
and  iv,  have  no  distinction ;  few  of  those  printed  in 
volume  vii  are,  so  far  aa  intrinsic  merit  goes,  worth 
preserving.  Every  one  will  turn  with  interest  to 
the  seven  stanzas,  with  the  prose  note  containing  the 
savage  attack  on  Brougham,  which  were  to  follow  stanza 
clxxxix  in  the  first  canto  of  *Don  Juan,'  and  to  the 
fourteen  stanzas  opening  the  seventeenth  canto  of  *  Don 
Juan  'found  in  Byron's  room  at  Missolonghi.  But  no 
one  can  read  them  without  feeling  how  little,  even  as 
a  satirist,  his  reputation  gains  by  the  first  series,  and 
how  painfully,  in  their  flaccid  difFuseness,  the  second 
series  illustrates  his  decadence.  Nor  is  the  fragment  of 
the  third  part  of  "  The  Deformed  Transformed '  likely  to 
gratify  anything  but  curiosity.  The  most  remarkable  6f 
Vol.  202.— JVo.  403,  2  P 
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these  pieces  is  the  frajjment.  of  a  poem  on  Aristomen 
dated  Cephalonia,  September  10,  1823,  in  which  he  c 
tainly  struck  a  new  note,  and,  what  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising, a  note  closely  recalling  Keats. 

But  it  is  as  aflording  more  copious  material  than  has 
hitherto  been  collected  for  a  critical  estimate  of  Byron's 
work  as  a  poet  that  this  edition  is  perhaps  of  most  i 
t^rest  and  importance.     "We  are  now  enabled,  thanks 
Mr  Coleridge,  to  distinguish  between  what  Byron  owed 
to  nature  and  what  he  owed   to  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, and,  following  him   into  his  workshop,  to 
study  his  methods  and  to  l>e  admitted  into  all  the  sccre 
of  his  technique.     It  "wtII  certainly  come  as  a  surprise 
many  to  learn  how  often  the  most  vehement  and  im- 
petuous of  poets,  in  what  appears  to  be  the  full  tide  of 
imp£issioned  inspiration,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
patient  of  artists;    how,   with    so   much   originality  in 
essence,  his  poetry  is,  in  expression  and  often  in  imagery 
and  sentiment,  almost  as  much  indebted  to  assimilative 
memory  as  that  of  Gray  or  Tennyson. 

Among  Byron's  many  afifectatious  was  his  hyper- 
sensitive anxiety  to  have  it  supposed  that  composition 
cost  him  no  labour ;  and  of  this  he  was  always  boasting.  ' 
'  Like  Edie  Ochiltree/  he  said,  *  I  never  dowed  to  bide  a  i 
hard  turn  o*  wark  in  my  life.'  That  he  composed,  as  a 
rule,  with  great  rapidity  seems  certain,  but  that  ho  took 
immense  pains  in  preparing  himself  for  composition,  and  i 
in  revising  what  he  composed,  is  abundantly  apparentj^H 
not  only  from  the  elaborate  accurary  of  his  realism,  whett^^ 
realism  was  his  aim,  but  from  the  testimony  afforded  by 
the  variants  and  deletions  in  his  manuscripts  iind  proofs 
Of  the  first,  we  have  two  very  striking  illustrations 
•Don  Juan/  namely,  the  shipwreck  and  the  inciden 
succeeding  it  in  the  second  canto,  and  the  siege  of  I 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth.  Of  the  shipwreck,  he  himsel 
said  there  was  '  not  a  single  circumstance  of  it  not  taken 
from  fact;  not  indeed  from  any  single  shipwreck,  but 
from  actual  facts  of  different  wrecks.'  The  fidelity  wi 
which  this  part  of  the  poem  was  compiled,  in  other  wo 
constructed  out  of  passages  dovetailed  from  Dalzell  s  'Ship 
wrecks  and  Disasters  at  Sea' (1812),  Hartford s  'Remark- 
able Shipwrecks/  Blighs  'Narrative  of  the  Mutiny 
the  "  Bounty/' '  an^  lii*  <>wn  grandfather's  narrative,  sbo 


what  patient  and  scrupulous  drudgery  Byron  could 
sometimes  submit.  Most  of  the  passages  borrowed  by  him 
have  been  duly  recorded  in  Mr  Coleridge's  notes,  but  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  appears  to  have 
escaped  his  notice.     The  magnificent  stiinza — 

*  And  flrsft  one  imiversal  shriek  there  rueh'd, 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hush'd, 
Save  tlie  wild  wind  and  the  remoi*yelesa  dobh 

Of  billows  ;  but  at  Intervals  there  gush*d« 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony ' 

plainly   based   on   the  following  pansage   in   the 
of    the   *  Pandora '  (*  Shipwrecks  and    Disasters/ 
voL  iii,  p.  129) : — 

"  •  Within  a  very  few  minutes  of  the  time  when  Mr  Rogers 
gained  the  rock  an  nniversal  shriek,  which  long  vibrated  in 
their  ears,  ,  .  .  announced  a  dreadfid  catastrophe.  In  a  few 
minutes  all  was  hushed  except  the  roaring  of  the  winds  and 
the  dashing  of  the  waves.  .  .  •  The  cries  of  men  drowning 
wei*e  dreadful  in  the  extreme,  but  died  away  by  degrees  as 
they  became  faint/ 

W  It  would  indeed  be  quite  impossible  to  exceed  the 
scrupulous  particularity  with  which,  even  to  the  most 
trifling  minutiae,  Byron  has  drawn  on  theso  narratives, 
owing  literally  nothing  to  invention.  In  his  iiccoimt  of 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Ismail  ho  has  drawn  in  the  same 
way,  and  almost  to  the  same  extent,  on  the  Marquis 
Gabriel  de  Castelnau's  'Essai  sur  THistoire  ancienne  et 
modorne  de  la  Nouvelle  Russie.'  And  this  drudging 
industry  was  not  more  remarkable  than  the  labour 
expended  on  successive  editions  of  some  of  his  poems, 
notably  'English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  the  *  Hints 

^  from  Horace,'  and  *  The  Giaour.' 

H       What  labour  composition   sometimes  cost  him  will 

"be  plain  to  any  one  who  will  turn  to  the  record  of  the 
variants  in  stanza  ix  of  the  first  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold/ 
and  in  cxxxiv  of  the  fourth  canto.    How  revision  could 

^at  times  transform  his  poetry  is  illustrated  by  the  passage 

■  _  2  P  2 
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which  every  one  knoMrs  in  '  The  Giaour/  *  He  wha 
hent  him  o'er  the  dead.'    The  lines  which  now  mn: — 

'  The  first  dark  day  of  nothingneaa. 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress* 
(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingaiBj 
And  niark*d  the  mild  angelic  au\ 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there  ; 
The  fU'd  yet  tender  traitd  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek ' ; 

originally  ran : — 

*  The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness 
The  last  of  doom  and  of  distress. 
Before  Corruption's  cankering  fingers 
Hath  tinged  the  hue  where  beauty  lingecE, 
And  marked  the  soft  and  settled  air 
That  dwells  with  all  but  spirit  there.' 


The  line  *  Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy/  which 
later,  illustrates  what  is  often  perceptible  in  Byroo's 
ants.  A  reminiscence  of  Shakespeare's  '  cold  o 
occorring  to  him  as  he  corrected  the  proofs,  snggostod  it; 
just  as,  in  the  apostrophe  to  the  ocean  in  '  Childe  Harold." 
the  memory  of  a  couplet  in  CampbelFs  *  Battle  of  the 
Baltic  *  enabled  him  to  transform — 

'  These  o&keu  citadels  which  made  and  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take*' 


into 


*  The  oak  leviathans,  whoee  huge  ribs  make,'  eta. 


There  is  a  variant  in  the  description  of  the  thimdar* 
storm  in  the  third  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold '  which,  poor 
as  it  is,  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  ludicroas  line  far 
which  it  is  sabstitnted : — 

'The  glee 
Of  the  k)Qd  hOls  shakes  with  its  moantain-minh. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthqnake's  birth  * ; 

namely, 

'  As  they  had  found  an  heir  and  feasted  o'er  his  btrth.* 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  Byron's  rariasts  whidi 
is  very  significant :  they  rarely  improve  the  ri^thiB.  and 
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were  apparently  seldom  designed  for  that  purpose.  So 
incurably  bad  was  his  ear  that  occasionally  they  are, 
from  this  point  of  view,  alterations  for  the  worse,  as 
here  ('ChUde  Harold,'  in.  lix):— 

*  Wild  but  not  rude,  aT\'f  ul  yet  not  austere, 
Is  to  the  mellow  earth  as  autumn  to  the  year.' 

In  the  M3.  this  was  softened  by  reading — 

'Rustic,  not  rude,  sublune,  yet  not  austere.* 

So  in  the  *  Siege  of  Corinth,*  the  lumbering  line, 

*  The  vaults  beneath  the  tnosaic  stonct 


ran  in  the  jus., 


The  vaults  beneath  the 


chequered 
inlaid 


stone/ 


where,  had  *  chequered '  been  chosen,  the  rhythm  would 
have  been  faultless. 

But  the  combination  of  a  capacity  for  drudging  industry 
with  a  genius  and  temper  which  seem  scarcely  compatible 
with  the  practice  of  so  humble  a  \artue,  is  not  the  only 
anomaly  in  Byron's  constitution.  In  three  respects  he 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  class  of  poets  with 
whom  he  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  nothing  in 
tcommon.  Neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  in  ancient  times, 
not  Milton  or  Gray  nor  even  Tennyson  in  modem 
times,  has  been  more  indebted  to  preceding  and  con- 
temporarj*"  literature.  An  extraordinarily  wide  range 
of  reading,  a  memory  remarkable  alike  for  its  tenacity 
and  its  ready  mastery  over  its  acquisitions,  and  a  not  less 
remarkable  power  of  assimilating  and  o£  reproducing  in 
other  forms  what  was  thus  acquired,  are  quite  as  char- 
acteristic of  Byron  as  of  the  poets  to  whom  we  have 
referred.  It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  say  that  Byron 
owed  more  to  reading  and  books  than  he  owed  to 
independent  observation  of  nature  and  life;  that  what 
in  his  poetry  was  directly  inspired  by  his  own  experiences 
and  impressions  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  what 
was  suggested  to  him  by  others ;  that,  in  all  that  relates 
to  form,  his  poetry,  so  far  from  having  any  pretension 

originality,  is  essentially  imitative.  And  yet  this  is 
[certainly  the  case.    We  have  already  remarked  that  the 
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least  satisfactoiy  part  of  Mr  Coleridge's  commentary  is 
its  illustration  of  these  very  remarkable  characteristics 
of  B^Ton,  and  we  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for 
dealing  with  them  at  some  length. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  more  strikingly  Byron's 
method  than  *  Childe  Harold  *  and  the  Eastern  tales.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  in  the  *  Childe'  Byron  simply 
painted  himself,  and  so  in  some  touches  and  in  certain 
details  he  undoubtedly  did;  but  the  character  was  plainly 
suggested  to  him  by  Madame  de  Stael's  Lord  Nelvil  in 

*  Corinne/  in  wliom  every  trait  of  Byron  s  hero  is  defined 
and  described.  In  the  fourth  canto  '  Corinne  *  is  followed 
very  closely,  as  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Coliseum  and 
St  Peters,  and  in  the  reflections  on  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
Nearly  the  wholo  of  two  of  the  finest  stanzas  (clxxix, 
clxxx)  in  the  apostrophe  to  the  ocean  is  taken  from  the 
novel  (i,  iv) : — 

* .  .  .  Cette  siiperbe  mer,  siu:  laquelle  rhoinme  jamais  ne  peut 
inipriiuor  sa  trace.  La  terre  cat  travaill^o  par  lui  .  .  ,  inais 
si  Ics  vnisaeaux  sillonuent  un  moment  les  ondes,  la  vagne 
vient  efFacer  aussit6t  cette  l^g^re  marque  de  servitude,  et  la 
mer  reparaft  telle  qu*elle  fut  au  premier  jour  de  la  cr6atiou.* 

The  famous  stanza  in  Julia*B  letters,  in  the  first  canto  of 
•Don  Juan,'  at.  cxciv,  *  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life/  etc,  is 
little  more  than  a  translation  of  •Corinne,'  xvm,  v: — 

*  Que  les  homraes  sont  heureux  d'aller  k  la  guerre,  d'exposer 
leur  >ie,  de  so  livrer  k  I'enthoiisiasme  du  rhoiineur  et  du 
danger  I    Mais  11  n'y  a  rien  au  dehors  qui  soulage  les  femmes.' 

The  character  of  Conrad,  in  '  The  Corsair,'  was  appar- 
ently concocted,  as  Alanc  Watts  pointed  out,  from  that  of 
Malefort  Junior,  in  Massinger  a  *  Unnatural  Combat,'  and 
Mrs  Anne  Radcliffe's  typical  heroes.  The  Giaour  is 
simply  Mrs  Radcliffe's   Schedoni   in   'The  Italian.*      In 

*  Lara 'Byron  no  doubt  analyses  his  own  character;  but 
for  the  rest  the  ^vholo  poem  is  concocted  from  Mrs 
Radcliffe's  'Italian'  and  •Mysteries  of  Udolpho,'  and 
from  Scott's  'Marmion.'  How  closely  Mrs  Radcliffe  is 
followed  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  compares  the 
combat  between  Lara  and  Otho,  and  that  between  Mrs 
Radcliffe's  Morano  and  Montoni  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  •  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.'    Compare,  for  instance,  with 
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rs  Radcliffe,  the  passage  in  section  iv  of  the  second 
to  of  *  Lara,'  beginning 

*"Demand  thy  life!".  .  . 

For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 
Almost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue/ 

'lie  Count  then  fell  back  .  ,  .  while  Montoni  held  his  sword 
rer  him  and  bade  him  ask  his  life.  ...  Ho  yielded  at  the 
temiption,  but  hia  countenance  changed  almost  to  block- 
3  as  he  looked.' 

Indeed  we  continually  trace  the  influence  of  Mrs  Rad- 
iffe'ri  noveLs  on  Byron'a  poetry  ;  he  has  borrowed  from 
er  hints  for  two  of  his  most  striking  passages,  the  com- 
urison  of  modem  and  ancient  Greece  to  the  features  of 
d  and  the  living ; — 

nd  Milan  the  country  wore  the  aspect  of  a  ruder  devas- 
tion;  and  though  everything  seemed  now  quiet,  the  repose 
like  that  of  death  spread  over  features  which  retain  the 
pression  of  the  last  convulsions '  (*  Udolpho/  ii,  20) ; 

the  description  of  Venice  at  the  beginning  of  the 
canto  of  *  Childe  Harold ' : — 

othing  could  exceed  Emily's  admiration  on  her  first  view 

Venice,  with  its  islets,  palaces,  and   towers  rising  out  of 

sea  .  •  .  its   terraces,   crowned  with   airy   yet  majestic 

,cs,  .  .  .  aj^peared  as  if  they  had  been  called  up  from  the 

by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter '  (Id.  ii,  50). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  remarkable  poem 
ititled  '  Darkness,'  Byron  was  greatly  indcbtod,  as  Herr 
olbing  and  Mr  Coleridge  have  pointed  out,  to  a  once 
opular  but  long  forgotten  novel  published  in  1H06,  entitled 
The  Last  Man,  or  Omcgarus  and  Syderia*;  but  what 
either  Herr  Kolbing  nor  Mr  Coleridge  has  noticed  is 
iat  he  was  almost  equally  indebted  to  Burnet's  'Telluris 
beoria  Sacra,'*  which  he  had  certainly  read,  and  from 
hich  ho  has  borrowed  details  of  singular  picturesqueness 
)t  found  in  the  novel,  for  example,  the  lines : — 

'  Ocean  all  stood  still, 
And  nothing  stirr'd  within  their  silent  doxjths ; 
Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea,  .  .  . 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge ; 
The  wares  were  dead ' 
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— which  are  simply  a  paraphrase  of,  'Et  quoad  mare,  hoc 
dudrnn  deseruerunt  nauto,  stagnuni  putidum  sine  motu,'* 
The  plot  of  *  Werner/  *  the  characters,  plan,  and  even  the 
language,'  were  taken,  as  he  himself  acknowledged,  from 
the  German  8  Tale  in  the  '  Canterbury  Tales '  by  the 
Misses  Lee;  as  tho  plot  of  *  The  Deformed  Transformed' 
was  borrowed  mainly,  also  by  his  confession,  fx'ora  a  long 
forgotten  novel,  entitled  'The  Three  Brothers,'  by  one 
Joshua  Pickersgill. 

The  indebtedness  of  Byron  in  'Manfred'  to  Goethe's 
'Faust,*  the  greater  part  of  which  Lewis  translated  for 
him,  and  to  the  '  Prometheus '  of  jEschylus,  is  of  course 
notorious,  and  is  duly  noted  by  Mr  Coleridge.  But  what 
Mr  Coleridge  does  not  notice  is  the  influence  exercised  on 
it  by  the  romance  of  *  Ahasuonis,'  by  Southoy's  '  Curse  of 
Kehama,'  by  Schiller  s  '  Robbers '  and  *  Death  of  Wallen- 
stein,'  both  of  which  were  accessible  to  Byron  in  transla- 
tions, t  and  by  Maturin's  '  Bertram/  to  say  nothing  of  in- 
numerable passages  suggested  by  'Paradise  Lost.*  Nor  has 
Mr  Coleridge  noticed  for  how  much  of  '  Don  Juan '  B^Ton 
was  indebted  to  Casti*s  '  Novelle,*  which,  beyond  all  doubt, 
suggested  the  poenx  to  him.  He  had  been  introduced  to 
the  'Novelle*  by  Major  Gordon  at  Brussels,  in  1816;  and 
in  a  lett-cr  written  from  Geneva,  not  long  afterwards,  he 
says,  '  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  treat  your  gift  of  Casti 
has  been  to  me.  I  have  almost  got  him  by  heart.'t  Ho 
began  '  Don  Juan '  about  two  years  afterwards.  •  Don 
Juan  '  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  the  *  Novelle/  The  novel 
which  brings  us  nearest  to  Byron's  poem  is  the  one 
entitled  *  La  Diavolessa '  (Novella  iv).  This  suggested  to 
him  his  hero. 

*  I'll  therefore  take  om*  ancient  friend  Don  Juan — 
We  all  have  ?een  him,  in  the  ijantoraime, 
Sent  to  the  devil  somewhat  ere  his  time.' 


So  Casti 


•  Ma  voi  piii  volte,  O  Doune  mie,  vedeste 
Sovra  le  scene  pubbliche  o  private 
Di  don  Giovan  le  scandalose  geste.* 

(St.  XV.) 


*  Lib.  lii,  cap.  xii. 

t  Sec  the  English  translntion  of  the  first,  puUished  \n  1706,  and  Cole- 
dgc's  well-known  version  of  the  second,  published  In  1800. 
X  Letters  and  Journals,  iv,  S17,  note. 
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In  Casti's  story  one  Don  Ignazio  (who  is  his  hero)  and 
►on  Juan  scour  Spain  in  quest  of  licentious  udventui'es, 
meet  aftorwai'ds  in  the  infemnl  regions,  whither,  as  we 
know  from  himself,  Byron  intended  finally  to  conduct  his 
hero.     Ignazio,  like  Don  Juan,  was  born  in  Seville,  and 

*  Tracetl  his  source 
Through  the  most  Gothic  gentlemen  of  Spain.* 

*  La  nobil  sua  famiglia 
Drittameute  sceudca  fin  dai  ro  Goti.* 

(St.  is.) 

Both  are  extraordinarily  precocious  and  addicted  to  the 
same  frailties,  Julia,  the  wife  of  Don  Jose,  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  Don  Juan  as  Ermenegilda,  the  wife 
of  his  friend,  to  Ignazio,  the  one,  however,  voluntarily, 
the  other  involuntarily.  Ignazio,  like  Don  Juan,  is  ship- 
wrecked ;  and  each  hero  is  the  sole  survivor.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  Byron  modelled  his  style,  not  on  Bernt,  as  ho 
implied,  but  on  Casti.  To  Casti,  then,  undoubtedly  belongs 
the  honour  of  ha\nng  suggested  and  furnished  Byron 
with  a  model  for  Don  Juan.  In  point  of  distinction  and 
merit,  in  brilliance,  picturesqucnoss  and  power,  there  is, 
of  course,  no  parallel  between  the  two  poets.  To  accuse 
Byron  of  plagiarism  for  the  perfectly  legitimate  use  of 
material  or  suggestion  afforded  by  others  woidd,  we 
hasten  to  say,  be  as  absurd  as  to  bring  a  similar  charge 
against  Shakespeare  for  the  use  which  ho  has  made  of 
Plutarch  and  Holinshed,  or  against  Milton  for  the  use 
which  he  has  made  of  the  ancients.  As  S\^nft  well 
observes,  '  If  I  light  my  candle  from  another,  that  does 
[not  affect  my  property  in  the  wick  and  tallow';  and  of 
wick  and  tallow  Byron  had  infinitely  more  than  the 
majority  of  his  creditors  put  together. 

[  Byrons  reading,  if  desultory,  was  unusually  exten- 
sive and  curious ;  and  his  memory,  like  that  of  Tennyson, 
extraordinarily  tenacious  and  assimilative.  To  scholarship 
he  had  of  course  no  pretension.  The  fact  that,  in  his  last 
years  at  school,  we  find  him  scribbling  on  the  margins  of 
his  Xenophon  and  Greek  plays  the  English  equivalents 
for  vioc,  awfiuTu,  and  ^vtro^,  is  no  doubt  indicative  of  his 
[acquaintance  with  Greek,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  at  a 
llat-er  time  he  made  any  effort  to  extend  his  knowledge  of 
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that  language.*  But  with  most  of  the  Greek  classics  iu 
translations — Latui,  probably,  as  well  as  English — he  was 
certainly  familiar,  as  the  ready  propriety  with  which  ap- 
plications or  reminiscences  of  passages  from  them,  spring 
to  his  pea  sufliciently  shows.  Of  the  '  Prometheus/  as  he 
tells  us  himself,  ho  *was  passionately  fond*;  and  this,  at 
least,  ho  knew  well  in  the  original,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
Greek  plays  which  *we  read  thrice  a  year  at  Han-ow,* 
adding  that  'that  and  the  "Medea"  were  the  only  ones, 
except  the  "Seven  against  Thebes,"  which  ever  much 
pleased  me,'  Many  of  the  most  striking  of  these  reminis- 
cences from  Greek  poetry  have  been  duly  noted  by  Mr 
Coleridge,  but  he  has  not  observed  that  stanza  cciv  in  the 
Haidee  episode  in  the  second  canto  iu  Don  Juan,  'And 
now  'twas  done,*  etc.,  is  almost  a  translation  from  the 
•  Hero  and  Leander '  of  the  Pseudo-Musaeus,  279-283 ;  the 
resemblance  between 

*  Thou'  priest  was  Solitude,  and  they  were  wed/ 
and 

'AXAA  Xf^of  OTop«(ra<ra  •  «  • 

being,  with  the  other  general  resemblances,  too  close  to 
admit  of  any  likelihood  of  coincidence.  That  Byron  read 
Latin  fluently  and  habitually,  and  was  well,  if  irregularly, 
acquainted  with  the  Lntiu  poets,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
We  cannot  enter  into  the  question  here,  but  will  only  add 
that  for  every  illustration  given  by  Mr  Coleridge  a  dozen 
could  l>e  adduced  by  any  one  who  had  happened  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  subject.  In  addition  to 
Lucretius,  Catullus,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  "whom  ho 
seems  to  have  known  well,  ho  had  read  Tibullus.  Lucan, 
Juvenal,  Persius,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Seneca,  and  Claudian, 
from  all  of  whom  he  has  borrowed.  Wherever,  indeed,  iu 
the  less  known  Latin  poets,  or  in  modern  Latin  Utcrature, 
anything  particidarly  felicitous  occurs,  the  chances  are 
that  Byron  was  acquainted  with  it  and  has  turned  it  to 


•  In  his  *  Detached  Thoughts' (•Letters  and  Journals,' v,  430)  he  epciits 
of  hia  classical  attaimucnts  as  boiug  *  in  the  usual  proportion  of  a  six  lb-form 
Ih))'.'  In  those  days  bo^s  were  usually  much  more  advanced  In  I«atiji  thau 
In  Greek* 


)mit.     Thus   the  pretty  description  of  a  dimple  by 
)ntiii3  Varro,  preserved  by  Nonius  Marcellus — 

'Sigilla  in  mento  impressa  Aoioris  digitulo 
Vestigio  demousti^ut  mollitudiuoiu  * 

— which  be  probably  found  in  Gray  s  *  Letters '  (wbero  it  is 
"^irrongly  attributed  by  West  to  Aulus  Gellius) — he  adapts, 
as  be  himself  biis  noted,  in  *Childe  Harold' : — 

•  The  seal  Love's  dimpling  fluger  bath  impressed 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  bears  his  touch.' 

Be  quotes  Shenstone'a  exquisite  inscription,  *  Heu  quanto 
minus   est    cum    reliquis   versari    quam   tui   meminiHSo/ 
Cray's  exquisite  Alcaic  stanza,  'Fons  lacryranrum/  etc., 
Cowley  s    *  Nam    vita   gaudet    mortua    floribus  *    in    tlie 
'Epitfiphiuin   vivi  auctoi'is,'  and   the   felicitous   epigram 
of  Amaltheus,  *  Lumine  Aeon  dextro,  capta  est  Leonilla 
rinistro/  etc.    Among  the  prose  writers,  Sullust,  Li^^i^,  and 
^itus  appear  to  have  been  bis  favourites ;  and  scores  of 
liniscences  from  them  may  be  found  in  his  poems. 
To  pass  from  Byron's  appropriations  from  the  ancients 
his   appropriations   from   the  modems.      He   was  so 
•ensitive  about  being  charged  with  plagiarism  that  he 
gave  away,  Mrs   Shelley  tells  us,  Aikin's  edition  of  the 
British  poets  for  fear  some  English  traveller  should  find 
Lin  his  house  and  report  at  homo  his  possession  of  it ; 
when,  in  the  'Literary  Gazette'  for  February  and 
llarch  1821,  Mr  Alaric  A.  Watts  very  amply  illustrated 
With  what  justice  such  a  charge  could  be  brought  against 
him,  he  was  greatly  annoyed,    *  I  think  I  now  in  my  time,* 
he  wrote  to  Moore,   '  have  been  accused  of  everything-* 
But  iu  another  mood  he  owned  that  *  when  he  had  got 
« good  idea*  ho  was  'not  very  scrupulous  how  ho  came 
into   possession   of  it.'      And   this  was   true.      It  is  un- 
doubtedly part  of  the  duty  of  a  '  variorum '  editor  to  point 
oat  these  appropriations;  and  this  Mr  Coleridge  has  to 
some  extent  succeeded  in  doing ;  so  imperfectly,  however, 
that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  did  not  consult  some 
one  who  would  have  assisted  him  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
We  have  not  space  to  give  more  tlmn  a  few  of  the  iUua- 
trations  which  Mr  Coleridge  might  have  noted. 

Plagiarism,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  must  be 
conscious  and  deliberate,    but  what  may   ^liaWy  TeiA«i 
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an  author  liable  to  the  charge  of  it  may  be  either  com* 
cidence  or  unconscious  appropriation.  Coincidence  is  nol 
as  a  rule,  likely  to  be  the  case  with  Byron,  for  his  memoi 
was  almost  as  remarkable  as  his  genius,  and  from  hia' 
boyhood  he  was  an  incessant  reader.  'I  read,'  he  said, 
'eating,  read  in  bed,  and  read  when  no  one  else  reads.' 
When  he  was  little  more  than  a  child  he  found  at  Dr 
Glennies  a  complete  set  of  the  British  poets  from  Chaucer 
to  Churchill;  *and  I  am,' said  Dr  Glennie,  'almost  tempted 
to  say  that  he  had  perused  them  more  than  once  from 
beginning  to  end.'  His  poetry  throughout  is  saturated 
with  what  he  had  thus  acquired.  Many  of  his  reminis- 
cences are  no  doubt  unconscious.  Such,  for  instance,  would^ 
be  his  echo  of  Campbell's, 

*  The  power  of  thought — the  magic  of  a  name,* 
In 

*  The  power  of  grace,  the  magic  of  a  name' ; 

of  Bums's, 

•  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play,' 
in 

'  The  exulting  sense,  the  pulse's  maddening  play  *; 

of  Scott's, 

•  O  for  an  hour  of  Wallace  wight,* 


m 


of  Tickells, 


in 


of  Pope's, 


•O  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Uandolo 
*  I  hoar  a  voice  you  cannot  hear,' 
'  1  hear  a  voice  I  woiUd  not  hear ' ; 


in 


*  Glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame/ 


'  Ta3so  is  now  their  glory  and  their  shame.' 

The  echoes,  we  may  add,  from  Spenser  —  the  minor 
poems  as  well  as  the  *  Faery  Queen  '—of  Young's  tragedies, 
particularly  the  *  Revenge.*  and  of  the  Pseudo-Ossian,  are 
innumerable.     To  Spenser's  lines  (F.Q.  in,  ii,  5)— 

'  And  ever  and  anon  the  rosy  red 
Flash'd  through  her  face  as  it  had  been  a  flake 
Of  lightning  through  bright  heaven  fulmin^  * 
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—  he  seenifi  to  have  owed  a  singularly  beautiful  image  in 
fttaoza  Ixi  of  the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan  : — 


In  the 


•  Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth, 
Mounting,  at  timetj,  to  a  trausparent  glow, 
As  if  her  veins  ran  lightniug.* 


the  last  line  of  *The  Corsair'  (*  Link'd  with  one  virtue, 

and  a  thousand  crimes ')  we  have  one  of  Byron  a  many 

iscences  of  a  book  which  was  a  great  favourite  with 

Burton's  •  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.'    '  Hannibal,  as  ho 

mighty  virtues,  so  he  had  many  vices ;  unam  virtutem 

€  villa  co7ni(antui\      In  *  Churchill'H  Grave/  a  noble 

ression  of  Dante's  (•  Inferno,'   xxxiii,   26-27)   is   laid 

der  contribution : — 

*  Do  we  rip 
The  veil  of  immortaUty.* 

'  II  mal  sonno 
Che  del  futuro  mi  sqiuii'cid  il  velame.* 

We  will  now  give  a  few  examples  of  Byron's  appro- 

tu&tions  from  more  recondite  sources,  as  they  illustrate 

keen  an  eye  he  had  for  anything  which,  being  un- 

ly  felicitous,  he  could  turn  to  account*     Sir  William 

les.  in  his  essay  on  the  poetry  of  the  Eastei*n  nations, 

irves  that  their  similes  are  veiy  just  and  striking, 

gives  as  an  instance,  *  The  blue  eyes  of  a  fine  woman 

;hed  in  tears  compared  to  \4olets  dropping  "with  dew.* 

is  appears  in  Byron's  stanzas, '  I  saw  thee  weep ' : — 

*  The  big  bright  tear 
Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue  ; 
And  then  methought  it  did  apjpcar 
A  violet  dropping  dew/ 

his  dedication  to  the  '  Rival  Ladies '  Di^den,  speaking 
Ithe  progress  of  the  work,  says : — 

'When  it  was  only  a  confused  mass  of  thoughts,  tumbling 
3Ter  one  another  in  the  dark ;  when  the  fancy  was  yet  in  its 
Int  work,  moving  the  sleeping  images  of  things  towards  the 
3ght,  there  to  be  distinguished  and  then  either  chosen  or 
pcjectod  by  the  judgment/ 


m 
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This  reappears  in  *  Marino  Faliero,'  i,  ii,  as — 

*  As  yet  'tis  but  a  chaos 
Of  darkly  brooding  thoughts :  my  fancy  is 
In  her  fii*st  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 
Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things, 
For  the  selection  of  the  pausing  judgment.' 

The  remark  in  *  Don  Juan,'  rv,  8t.  iv — 

'And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 
*Tis  that  I  may  not  weep  * 

— looks  very  like  a  reminiscence  of  Richardson's '  Pamel 

(Letter  Ixxxiv) ; — 

•It  is  to  this  deep  concern  that  my  levity  is  owing. 

I  am  forced  to  try  to  make  myself  laugh  that  I  may  not  cry.' 

But  he  sometimes  goes  to  more  recondite  sources,  as  in 

*  Childe  Harold,*  iii,  st  xix— 

*  Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage?' 

which  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  sentence  in 
the  famous  pamphlet,  *  Killing  No  Murder,'  attributed 
to  Colonel  Titus  : — 

*  Shall  we,  who  would  not  suffer  the  Lion  to  invade  us, 
tamely  stand  to  be  devoured  by  the  Wolf  ? '  " 

We  have  not  space  for  further  illustrations,  though 
it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  them  a  himdred-fold.  Let 
us  consider  their  significance,  for  this  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  estimating  Byron's  work  as  a  poet. 

Of  no  man  of  genius  can  it  be  so  truly  Haid  that  he  is 
of  those  whom  Chapman  admirably  de-scribod  as  having 

•  Strange  gifts  from  Nature,  but  no  soul 
Infused  quite  through  to  make  them  of  a  piece.' 

His  inspired  power,  his  essential  sincerity  as  a  poet,  lay 
partly  in  the  intensity  with  which  he  felt  and  expressed 
the  pBissions  and  realised  all  that  in  circumstance  and 
situation  appealed  to  them,  and  partly  in  what  Matthew 
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Arnold  has  bo  happily  designated  hia  Titanism.  The 
moment  he  quits  these  spheres  ho  becomes  a  rhetorician, 
{"bat  a  rhetorician  so  eloquent  and  moving,  so  brilliant 
and  impressive,  that  the  note  of  falsetto  is  not  at  first 
Bight  diHtiemible.  Wo  see  his  power  ia  quintessence  in 
Buch  passages  as  the  journey  and  death  of  Hassan,  Alp's 
journey  along  the  beach,  the  death  of  Selim,  the  stanz^is 
on  Waterloo,  the  falls  of  VeUuo,  the  thmiderstorm,  the 
apostrophe  to  Rome,  the  dying  gladiator,  the  last  two 
fitanzas  of  the  shipwreck,  and  iuuumcrablc  other  passages 
tin  which  these  and  similar  notes  are  struck.  But  his 
Berious  poetry  has  not  only  no  unity,  it  has  not  even  per- 
meating enthusiasm.  Ecstasy  exhausted  and  in  collapse, 
mere  talent  succeeds  to  genius,  the  interstices  between 
each  effort  of  inspired  energy  being  filled  up  by  more  or 
less  successfully  disguised  falsetto. 

In  the  other  sphere,  the  sphere  of  satu^e  and  comedy, 
lis  masterpiece — and  here  his  power  is  sustained — is  *  Tlie 
Vision  of  Judgment';  while  in  'Don  Juan*  we  have  what 
we  have  nowhere  else,  the  true,  full  man  in  absolute 
and  naked  simplicity,  a  comprehensive  illustration  of  his 
amazing  versatility  and  dexterity,  of  his  genius  for  comedy 
and  satire — perhaps  his  most  remarkable  characteristic — 
as  well  as  of  all  those  qualities  of  sincerity  which  inform 
and  vitalise  his  serious  poetry- 
Byron's  insincerity — in  other  words,  his  rhetoric  and 
falsetto— is  most  discernible  in  those  parts  of  his  poetry 
which  are  in  execution  most  brilliant,  and  which  are 
generally  singled  out  for  special  commendation  by  his 
admirers.  First  woidd  come  his  descriptions  of  nature 
and  his  affectation  of  being  Nature's  devoted  worshipper. 
It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  Byron  was  ever 
profoundly  moved  by  Nature,  or  whether  he  ever  regarded 
her  in  any  other  light  than  a  theme  for  rhetorical  dis- 
play. In  his  earlier  poems  all  his  descriptions  are  per- 
fectly commonplace  and  of  the  order  of  Shenstone's,  who 
seems,  judging  from  the  '  Hours  of  Idleness,'  to  have 
been  a  favourite  with  him.  In  the  first  two  cantos 
of  *  Childo  Hai'old '  his  descriptions  are  mere  rhetoric. 
The  Morean  sunset  in  the  third  canto  of  'The  Corsair' 
is  little  more  than  a  brilliant  declamation.  At  last,  in 
the  third  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold,'  the  note  changes ; 
changes  because,  to  employ  his  own  expression. 
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istrel,'  from  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.   But  he  often 

much  further  afield.     It  is  well  known  that  one  of 

favourite  books  was   Burton's  *  Anatomy  of  Melan- 

';  and  there  can   be  little  doubt  that  he  turned 

iges  in  it  to  good  account  more  than  once  in  '  Childe 

>ld  '  (for  instance,  in  canto  ll,  st.  xxv)  in  describing 

le  pleasures  and  solacea  of  Nature. 

'o  walk  among  orchards,  gardens,  bowers,  moimts  and 
rbours,  artificial  wildernesses,  green  thickets,  arches,  groves, 
^WBS,  rivulets,  fountains,  and  such  like  pleasant  places  .  .  . 

stwixt  wood  and  water,  in  a  fair  meadow,  by  a  river  side 

I. .  to  disport  in  some  pleasant  plam,  run  up  a  steep  hill,  or 

in  a  shady  se^t,  must  needs  be  a  delectable  recreation/ 

Anatomy,'  part  ii,  §  ii,  m.  4.) 

ich  parallels  may,  of  course,  b©  merely  accidental  coin- 

lences;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt — and  it  iu   on  this 

\j  that  we   wish  to  msist—that   Byron,  in  describing 

ittire  in  her  calmer  aspects,  where  there  was  nothing 

arouse  passion,  and  in  expressing  sympathy  with  her 

such  aspects,  invariably  drew  both  his  descriptions  and 

sentimenta  from  books. 

It  is   precisely   the  same   with   his  brilliant  descrip- 

of  masterpieces   in    the    plastic    arts — the  Venus 

Medici,  the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo  Behndere.    Now  we 

ive  it  on  the  authority  of  Rogers  that  Byron  was,  like 

»tt,   without  any  feeling  for  the  fine  arts.      In  his 

tt«r  to  Murray,  dated  April  26,  1817,  Byron  does,  indeed, 

himself  with  some  enthusiasm  about  what  he 

iw  in  the  galleries  of  Florence,  but  he  observes  of  the 

^enus  de  Medici  that   it  is  *  more  for  admiration  than 

re.'     We  turn  to  his  description  and  find  it  little  more 

an  eloquent  paraphrase  of  the  famous  passage  at 

\e  beginning  of  tho  first  book  of  Lucretius,  the  passion- 

ispiring   voluptuousness  of  the   work   being  especially, 

id  indeed  solely,  dwelt  upon;  while  ho  dovetails  into  it 

reminiscence  of  a  passage  in  Young's  *  Revenge '  (v,  ii) 

tragedy  evidently  well  known  to  him,  as  he  borrows 

)m  it  more  than  once  elsewhere  : — 

'  Where  hadst  thou  this,  Enchantress  ?  .  .  , 
G*en  now  thou  swimm'st  before  me.  .  .  . 
Who  spread  that  pure  expanse  of  white  above. 
On  which  the  dazzled  sight  can  find  no  rest. 
But,  drunk  with  beauty,  wanders  up  and  down?' 
Vol.  202.— .Vo.  403,  2  o 
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Not  the  *  Apollo  Belvidere '  itself,  but  Milman's  fine  New- 
tligate  was  plainly  the  model  and  inspiration  of  the  mag- 
nificent description  of  that  statue,  though  Byron  may 
also  have  drawn,  as  Milman  certainly  did,  on  the  descri|>- 
tiou  of  the  statue  in  Isaac  Disraeli's  '  Flim-flams '  (vol,  iii, 
cap.  44) — a  work  well  known  to  Byron. 

Keats,  with  characteristic  insight,  once  described 
Byron  as  '  a  fine  thing  in  the  worldly,  theatrical,  and 
pantomimical  way ' ;  and  this  description,  with  some 
modification,  almost  always  applies  to  him  when  he 
attempts  what  he  attempts,  for  example,  in  'Manfred.' 
That  work  may  indeed  be  taken  as  a  comprehensive 
illustration  both  of  his  falsetto  and  of  what  redeems  that 
falsetto  from  contempt.  The  drama  as  a  whole  is  mere 
fustian,  a  chaotic  concoction  from  what  has  been  sug- 
gested by  other  poets,  with  a  substi'atum  of  the  impres- 
sions really  made  on  him  by  the  scenery  of  Switzerland, 
recorded  in  his  journal  to  Mrs  Leigh. 

He  was  no  doubt  anxious  to  have  it  supposed  that 
Manfred  was  drawn  from  himself,  and  that  Manfred's 
crimes  and  remorse  had  their  counterparts  in  his  own ; 
and  this  Goethe  was  induced  to  believe.*  But  beyond 
a  generic  resemblance  in  certain  superficial  qualities, 
Manfred  has  no  more  resemblance  to  Byron  than  he  has 
to  any  other  human  being.  He  is  partly  a  poor  copy 
of  Goethe's  Faust,  with  touches  of  ^Eschylus*s  Prome- 
theus and  Milton's  Satan,  partly  of  Beattie's  Edwin 
and  Shelley's  Alastor,  partly  of  Schiller's  Moor  in  •  Die 
Bauber,'  to  which  Byron  had  access  either  in  a  French 
version  or  in  the  English  translation  of  1795,t  partly  of 
Southey's  Ladurlad  when  under  the  curse,  and  partly  of 
Mrs  RadclifPe  s  Schedoni  and  Ahasuerus. 

And  as  is  the  protagonist — a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches — such  is  the  whole  drama.  Resolved  into  its 
constittient  parts,  the  opening  scene,  the  machinery  of 
Spirits,  the  incantation,  the  scenes  with  the  Chamois 
Hunter,  the  soliloquies  and  their  surroundings,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Abbot,  and  Manfred's  relations  with  him — 


•  See  his  letter  to  Knebcl,  October  1817. 

t  In  the  Journal  to  Mrs  Leigh  (*  Letters  &nd  Journals,'  iii.  356)  he  spealn 
of  reading  *  a  French  translation  of  Schiller.*  The  reminiscences  ot  WUliam 
Tell  In  '  Manfred '  arc  obviooH ;  and  this,  and  not  •  The  Robbers,'  may  be  what 
he  refers  to. 
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there  is  no  portion  of  it  which  cannot  be  traced  to  pre- 
existing poems  or  fictions.  The  drama  has  neither  unity, 
soul,  nor  motive.  Indeed  it  is  part  of  the  falsetto  that 
for  intelligible  motive  is  substituted  juggling  mystiBcation, 
just  as  we  find  in  *  Lara.'  But  as  is  usual  with  Byron's 
falsetto^  the  vigour  of  the  rhetoric  in  the  descriptions  and 
soliloquies  half  disguises  it.  Every  one  must  be  arrested 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  soliloquy  which  opens  the  second 
scene  of  the  first  act,  by  the  impassioned  appeal  to  Astarte, 
and  by  the  impressive  picture  of  the  Coliseum.  What  is 
true  of  *  Manfred '  is  true  of  the  other  *  metaphysical ' 
draznas.  Byron  w^as  no  philosopher,  and  in  all  these 
works  ho  illustrates  what  Goctho  so  truly  said  of  him, 
that  so  soon  as  he  began  to  reflect  he  was  a  child. 

It  is  when  we  compare  these  works  with  '  The  Vision 
of  Judgment'  and  *  Don  Juan/  and  with  such  poems  and 
such  passages  in  poems  as  found  their  inspiration  in 
what  sincerely  moved  him,  that  we  measure  the  distance 
between  Byron  the  rhetorician  and  Byron  the  poet, 
between  degrees  of  talent  and  the  pure  accent  of  genius. 
A  large  proportion,  perhaps  two  thirds,  of  Byron's  poetry 
resolves  itself  into  the  work  of  an  extraordinarily  gifted 
craftsman,  wth  a  rhetorical  talent  as  brilliant  and  plastic 
as  Dryden's,  working  on  the  material  furnished  by  an 
unusually  wide  experience  of  life,  by  sleepless  observa- 
tion, and  by  a  marvellously  assimilative  and  retentive 
memory,  incessantly  if  desultorily  adding  to  its  stores. 
No  English  poet,  not  Milton,  not  Gray,  not  Tennyson, 
owed  more  to  reading  than  Byron,  or  had  a  mind  more 
saturated  with  acquired  knowledge.  It  is  on  this  aspect 
of  his  work  that  a  review  of  his  collected  writings,  now 
for  the  first  time  furnished  with  notes  and  commentaries, 
might  with  propriety  be  expected  to  dwell ;  and  it  is  on 
this  aspect  of  them,  therefore,  that  we  have  principally 
dwelt. 

But  let  us  not  mistake.  Whatever  deduction  may 
result  from  discrimination  between  what  is  original  and 
what  is  derivative,  between  what  is  sound  and  excellent 
and  what  is  unsound  or  of  inferior  quality  in  Byron's 
work,  the  truth  remains  that  he  occupies,  and  for  ever 
must  occupy,  a  place  of  extraordinary  distinction  in  our 
literature.  Shakespeare  excepted,  his  versatility  is  with- 
out parallel  among  English  poets.     There  is  scarcely  any 
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form  or  phase  open  to  the  poetic  art  which  waa  not 
attempted  by  him,  or  any  theme  capable  of  poetic  treat- 
ment which  he  did  not  handle.  There  is  not  a  note 
characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
or  of  the  early  nineteenth  centory,  which  he  does  not 
strike.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Dryden  and  Pope ;  be 
was  the  disciple  of  Shenstone  and  Gray,  of  Beattie  and 
the  Psoudo-Ossian ;  he  was  the  disciple  of  Soott  and 
Wordsworth.  He  drew  largely  on  iEkchylus  and  Milton; 
he  drew  largely  on  the  Old  Testament.  He  identified 
himself  with  Dante,  and,  catching  his  inspiration,  has 
enriched  our  literature  with  a  poem  worthily  recalling 
much  of  what  is  most  moving  and  most  noble  in  the 
•  Divine  Comedy.'  With  equal  facility  and  success  his 
marvellously  plastic  genius  assimilated  also  that  species 
of  poetry  which  lies  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  Italian 
art;  and  the  mock-heroic  of  the  Pulci,  of  Ariosto,  and 
of  Casti  will,  in  point  of  humour  and  pathos*  of  wit  and 
eloquence,  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  their  English 
imitator.  In  the  dramas  generally,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  historical  dramas,  the  influence  of  Alfieri  is  plainly 
perceptible.  Nor  was  it  in  England  and  Italy  only  that 
he  sought  for  inspiration  and  models. 

But  if  Byron's  versatility  is  illustrated  by  the  hetero- 
geneity of  the  sources  of  his  works,  it  is  illustrated 
still  more  strikingly  by  those  works  themselves.  Since 
Shakespeare,  as  Scott  justly  observes,  no  English  poet 
has  shown  himself  so  great  a  master  in  the  essentials  of 
comedy  and  in  the  essentials  of  tragedy.  In  his  comedy, 
it  is  true,  there  is  no  refinement,  no  geniality,  and  much 
that  is  brutal  and  gross;  in  his  tragedy  large  deduc- 
tions have  to  be  made  for  insincerity  and  falsetto.  But 
all  that  comedy,  at  loiLst  in  its  less  rofined,  all  that 
tragedy,  at  least  in  its  less  exalted,  aspects  can  excite, 
will  be  for  ever  at  the  command  of  a  master  whose  name 
instantly  calls  up  *  Beppo,*  *  The  Vision  of  Judgment,'  the 
first,  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  cantos  of  '  Don 
Juan,'  many  passages  in  the  earlier  narratives  and  Eastern 
tales,  *  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,'  the  episodes  of  the  ship- 
wreck, and  the  death  of  Haidee. 

His  range  in  composition  is  indeed  extraordinary. 
He  was  a  brilliant  disciple  of  the  school  of  Pope  in 
'  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,*  and  in  the  '  Hints 
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from  Horace ' ;  the  superior  of  Scott  in  a  species  of 
poetry  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  modem  romantic 
school,  in  which,  till  his  appearance,  Scott  reigned  alone  ; 
the  originator,  in  '  The  Corsair,'  *  Lara,'  and  the  Oriental 
tales,  of  a  new  species  of  epic ;  the  originator,  in  *  Cain  ' 
and  in  •  Heaven  and  Eai*th/  of  a  new  and  most  striking 
species  of  drama,  and  in  '  Manfred  *  of  a  sjiecies  which 
had,  with  the  exception  of  a  work  unknown  to  him, 
Marlowe's  *  Faustus,'  no  prototype  or  counterpart  in  our 
literature.  *  Sardanapalus,*  to  say  nothing  of  *  Marino 
Faliero*  and  *Tho  IS\'0  Foscari,*  maybe  below  contempt 
as  a  drama,  but  it  is  a  splendid  exhibition  of  dramatic 
rhetoric.  As  satire  in  mock-heroic,  '  The  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment *  has  neither  equal  nor  second  in  European  litera- 
ture. Inferior  in  quaHty  as  his  lyric  poetry  is  to  that  of 
many  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  that  of  many  more  of 
his  contemporaries  and  successors,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  name  any  poet  in  our  language  out  of  whose  work  an 
anthology  so  splendid  and  multiform  could  be  compiled. 

To  pass  to  his  masterpieces ;  *  Childe  Harold  '  and '  Don 
Juan,'  regarded  comprehensively,  are  perhaps  the  two 
most  brilliant  achievement^^  in  the  poetry  of  the  world, 
and  they  are  achievements  which  have  nothing  in 
common.  Each  moves  in  a  sphere  of  its  own,  as  each 
exhibits  powers  dilTeriug  not  in  degree  merely,  but  in 
kind.  *  Childe  Harold '  is  a  superb  triumph  partly  of  pure 
rhetoric  and  partly  of  rhetoric  touched  with  hispired 
enthusiasm.  In  *  Don  Juan  *  we  are  in  another  world 
and  under  the  spell  of  another  genius.  The  sentiment- 
alist has  passed  intu  the  cynic,  the  moralist  into  the 
mocker.  We  are  no  longer  in  the  temples  and  palaces 
of  poetry,  but  in  its  x^rofane  places  and  meaner  habita- 
tions. The  theme  now  is  not  Natm'e  in  her  glory,  but 
humanity  in  its  squalor ;  not  the  world  as  God  made  it, 
but  as  the  devil  rules  it.  For  the  series  of  splendid 
pageants,  for  the  raptures  and  sublimities  of  its  prede- 
cessor, has  been  substituted,  in  broad,  free  fresco,  the 
tragic  farce  into  which  man's  lusts  and  lawlessness, 
madness  and  foUies,  have  perverted  life.  It  was  into 
this  mock-heroic  that  Byron,  disengaging  himself  from 
all  that  vanity  had  induced  him  to  affect,  and  from  all 
that  his  cleverness  and  command  of  rhetoric  had  enabled 
him  to  assume,  poured  out  his  powers  in  sheer  and  abso- 
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luto  sincerity  —  the  Titanism  which  was  of  the  very 
essence  of  his  genius,  the  scorn  and  mockery,  the  \rit, 
the  persiflage,  the  irony,  'the  sense  of  tears  in  human 
things,*  the  brutal  appetites,  the  more  refined  affections 
which  still  held  him  under  their  sway. 

*  Don  Juan  *  is  admirable  alike  in  conception,  in  range, 
in  expression.  To  give  unity  to  a  work  which  blends  all 
that  amuses  and  entertains  us  in  *  Laznrillo  de  Tonnes,* 

*  Gil  Bias,'  the  'Novelle  Amorose/  and  Horace  Walpoles 
'  Letters,'  much  of  what  impresses  and  charms  us  in  the 

*  Odyssey '  and  the  *  yEneid,*  which  has  all  the  cynicism  of 
La  Rochefoucauld  and  Swift,  all  the  callous  levity  of  the 
worst  school  of  our  comedy,  and  yet  subdues  us  with  a 
pathos  which  haa  now  the  note  of  Ecclesiastes  and  now 
the  note  of  Catullus — this  indeed  required  a  master-hand. 
The  unity  of  the  poem  is  the  unity  impressed  on  it  by 
truth,  by  truth  to  nature  and  truth  to  life,  for  Byron  in 
writing  it  did  but  hold  up  the  mirror  to  himself  and  his 
own  experiences. 

'  What  an  antithetical  mind !  *  (he  hunself  wrote  after  recMUng 
certain  letters  of  Bums)—'  tendemeaa,  roughness,  delioacy^ 
coarseness,  seutiment,  seui^uality,  soaring  and  grovelling^,  dirt 
and  deity,  all  mixed  up  in  that  one  compound  of  inspired 
clay.' 

Such  in  fact  was  B3rron  himself,  and  such  is  this  poem, 
the  glorj'  and  the  shame  of  our  poetry.  But  if  much  is 
to  be  forgiven  to  one  who  loves  greatly,  something  may 
bo  forgiven  to  one  who  hates  rightly.  The  justification 
of  •  Don  Juan '  is  its  ruthless  exposure  of  some  of  the 
most  despicable  characteristics  of  the  English  people :  the 
ubiquity  of  hyjiocrisy,  the  ubiquity  of  cant ;  immorality 
masking  as  morality,  and  ceremony  as  religion,  for  the 
vilest  purposes,  the  one  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
frailties  and  lapses  of  those  who  are  at  least  sincere,  the 
other  as  a  means  for  dignifying  almost  every  form  which 
moral  cowardice  and  moral  vanity  can  assume. 

In  its  execution  *  Don  Juan  *  deserves  all  the  praise 
which  Byron's  most  extravagant  admirers  have  heaped 
on  it.  Never  was  our  language  so  completely  clay  in  the 
artist's  hands.  Whatever  he  has  to  express  seems  to 
embody  itJ=!elf  spontaneously  in  the  complicated  form  of 
verse  which  he  has  chosen.     With  a  sldU  and  ease  which, 
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our  literature  at  least,  are  unrivalled,  he  has  blended 
very  extreme  in  nature  and  life,  in  style  and  tone,  with- 

t  producing  the  effect  either  of  incongruity  or  even  of 
mpropricty.  *Don  Juan*  has  little  enough  in  common 
rith  the  '  Odyssey/  and  yet  in  some  respects  it  recalls  it. 

both  poems  the  similitude  which  at  once  suggests 
teelf  is  the  element  so  closely  associated  with  the  action 
rf  both — the  sea.  A  freshness,  a  brecziness,  a  pungency 
8  of  the  brine-laden  air  of  beach  or  cliff  seems  to  pervade 
;.  Over  the  spacious  expanse  of  its  narrative,  teeming 
rith  life  and  in  over-changing  play,  now  in  storm  and 
low  in  calm,  roll  and  break,  wave  after  wave  in  endless 
nccession,  the  incomparable  stanzas  on  whose  lilt  and 
nflh  we  are  swept  along. 

The  importance  of  Byron  in  English  poetry  is  not  to 
>e  estimated  by  ordinary  critical  testa  ;  it  is  not  by  its 
Quality  that  his  work  is  to  be  judged.  The  api^lication 
of  perfectly  legitimate  criteria  to  his  poetry  would  justify 
to  in  questioning  whether  he  could  bo  held  to  stand  high 
5TBn  among  the  '  Dii  minores  *  of  his  art ;  it  would  cer- 
y  result  in  assigning  him  a  place  very  much  below 

Kdsworth  and  Shelley,  and  even  below  Keats.  Of 
y,  nay,  of  most  of  the  qualities  essential  in  a  poet  of 
n  high  order,  there  is  no  indication  in  anything  he  has 
ft  us.  Of  spiritual  insight  he  has  nothing  ;  of  morality 
id  the  becoming,  except  in  their  coarser  aspects,  he  has 
)  sense.  If  the  beautiful  appealed  to  him,  it  appealed 
I  him  only  in  its  material  expression  and  sentimentally 
;  it  affected  the  passions.  Of  no  poet  could  it  be  said 
rith  so  much  truth — and  how  much  does  that  truth 
ply ! — that  he  had  not  *  music  in  his  soul.*  Turn  where 
>  will  in  his  work,  there  is  no  repose,  no  harmony ;  all 
without  balance,  without  measure,  and,  if  we  except 
Don  Juan,'  without  unity.  At  his  worst  ho  sinks  below 
eter  Pindar  ;  at  his  best  his  accent  is  never  that  of  the 
reatest  masters.  A  certain  ingrained  coarseness,  both 
taste  and  feeling,  which  became  more  emphasised  as 
a  powers  matured,  not  only  made  him  insensible  of 
nch  which  appeals  to  the  poet  as  distinguished  from 
he  rhetorician,  but  is  accoimtable  for  the  jarring  notes, 
he  lapses  into  grossness,  and  the  Ijanalities  which  so 
ften  surprise  and  distress  us  in  his  pop*^ 
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As  an  artist,  his  defects  are  equally  conspicaoas.  In 
architectonic  he  is  as  deficient  as  Tennyson.  '  Childe 
Harold  *  and  *  Don  Juan/  as  well  as  his  minor  narratives, 
simply  resolve  themselves  into  a  series  of  pageants  or 
episodes.  No  eminent  Englisli  poet,  with  the  exception  of 
Browning,  had  ho  bad  an  ear.  His  cacophonies  are  often 
horrible ;  his  blank-verse  is  generally  indistinguishable 
from  prose ;  and  his  rhythm  in  rhymed  verse  is  without 
delicacy  and  full  of  discords.  Every  solecism  in  grammar, 
every  violation  of  syntax  and  of  propriety  of  expression, 
might  be  illustrated  from  his  diction  and  style.  Nor  is 
this  all.  His  claim  to  originality  can  only  be  conceded 
with  much  modification  in  its  important  aspects,  and  w^ith 
very  much  more  modification  in  the  loss  important. 

These  are  large  deductions  to  make ;  and  yet  Goethe 
placed  Byron  next  to  Shakespeare  among  the  Enghsh 
poets;  and  in  fame  and  popularity,  by  the  consentient 
testimony  of  every  nation  in  Europe,  next  to  Shakespeare 
among  Shakespeare's  countrymen,  he  still  stands.  Such 
a  verdict  it  is  much  more  easy  to  understand  than  to 
justify.  To  his  countrymen  Byron's  flaws  and  limitations 
will  always  bo  more  perceptible  and  important  than  they 
will  be  to  the  people  of  the  Continent ;  while,  in  all  that 
appeals  to  humanity  at  large,  his  work  will  come  more 
nearly  homo  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  than  that 
of  any  other  English  poet  except  Shakespeare ;  and 
necessaHly  so.  Byron's  poetry  originally  was  not  so 
much  an  appeal  to  England  as  to  Europe.  His  themes, 
his  characters,  his  inspiration,  his  politics,  his  morals, 
were  all  derived  from  the  Continent  or  from  the  East. 
England  was  little  more  than  the  incarnation  of  every- 
thing against  which  he  reacted,  at  first  with  contempt  and 
then  in  fury.  The  trumpet-voice  of  the  world  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  revolt  against  the  principles  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  it  was  on  the  Continent  that  he  found 
most  response.  And  there  indeed  he  can  never  cease  to 
bo  popular.  The  laureate  of  its  sceneiy,  the  rliapsodist 
of  its  traditions,  the  student  and  painter  of  almost  eveiy 
phase  of  its  many-sided  life,  the  poet  of  the  passions 
which  bum  with  fiercer  fii'e  in  the  South  than  in  the 
colder  regions  of  the  North,  ho  neither  has  nor  is  likely 
to  have,  with  the  single  exception  of  Shakespeare,  an 
English  rival  across  the  Channel. 
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The  greutnoss  of  Byron  lies  in  the  immense  body  and 
tnass  of  the  work  which  he  has  informed  and  infused  with 
life,  in  his  almost  unparalleled  versatility,  in  the  power  and 
range  of  his  influential  achievement.  Youth  and  mature 
age  are  alike  his  debtors.  There  is  not  a  passion,  scarcely 
an  emotion,  scarcely  a  mood,  to  which  he  does  not  appeal, 
and  to  which  he  has  not  given  expression.  Of  ahnost 
every  side  of  life,  of  almost  every  phase  of  human  activity, 
he  has  left  us  studies  more  or  less  brilliant*  He  had,  in 
extraordinary  measure,  nearly  evei*y  gift,  intellectually 
speaking,  which  man  can  possess,  from  mere  cleverness 
to  inspired  genius ;  and  there  was  hardly  any  species  of 
composition  which  he  did  not  more  or  less  successfully 
attempt.  As  Goethe  and  Wordsworth  were  the  Olympians, 
so  he  was  the  Titan  of  the  stormy  and  chaotic  age  in 
which  he  lived;  and  his  most  authentic  poetry  is  typical 
of  his  temper  and  attitude.  He  has  impressed  on  our 
literature  the  stamp  of  a  most  fascinating  and  coiu- 
nianding  personality,  and  on  the  literature  of  eveiy 
nation  in  Europe  he  has  exercised  an  influence  to  which 
no  other  British  writer  except  Shakespeare  has  even 
Approximated.  Such  is  the  intrinsic  power  and  attrac- 
tion of  a  groat  part  of  his  poetry  that  ho  will  always 
be  a  favourite — if  not  in  the  first  rank  of  their  favourites 
— with  his  countrymen ;  and,  although  no  purely  critical 
estimate  would  place  him  on  a  level  with  at  least  five,  if 
not  more,  of  our  poets,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
next  to  Shakespeare,  he  would  probably  be  most  widely 
missed. 

J,  C,  Collins. 


1.— TWO    GREAT    CHURCHMEN. 

1.  Life  and  Letters  of  Mandell  Creighton,  D,D,,  someSmB 
Bishop  of  London,     By  liis  Wife.     Two  vols.     Loiidoj 
Longmans,  1904. 

2.  Life   aiui   Lettet^s  of  Henry   Parry  Uddon,   D,D, 
John  Octavius  Johnston,  M.A.      London :    Loni 
1904. 

By  a  coincidence,  which  is  none  the  less  impressive  be- 
cause manifestly  undesigned,  the  biographies  of  two  great 
churchmen  have  been  published  almost  simultaneously. 
One  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  preacher  of  his  age,  a 
scholar,  a  divine,  a  saint,  and  essentially  a  priest ;  the 
other,  if  not  the  gi'eatest  prelate,  Wixs  at  any  rate  a  man 
who,  for  variety  of  gifts,  monil  and  intellectual,  and  for 
versatility  in  their  application  to  the  service  of  Grod  and 
man,  has  rarely  liad  his  equal  on  the  episcopal  bench. 
The  lives  of  these  two  men  were  as  unlike  as  their 
natui^s.  We  shall  institute  no  direct  comparison  be- 
tween them.  Their  country  and  their  Church  are  the 
richer  for  the  memory  and  the  example  of  both.  It 
would  be  easy,  and  yet  quite  unjust,  to  say  that,  from 
one  point  of  view,  the  one  was  a  saint  and  the  other  u 
worldling.  It  would  be  quite  as  easy,  and  equally  unjust, 
to  say  that,  from  another  point  of  view,  the  one  was  above 
all  things  a  man  and  the  other  above  all  things  a  priest. 
These  are  the  superficial  contrasts  which  naturally  occur 
to  any  one  according  as  he  is  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
one  type  of  character  or  with  the  other.  But  they  do  not 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Perhaps  the  root  is  not  to 
be  discovered.  The  priesthood  which  absorbs  manhood 
is  one  type  of  human  character,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  common  one ;  the  manhood  which  tran- 
scends priesthood  is  another  and  a  much  rarer  one.  The 
categoiy  which  includes  and  reconciles  both  has  yet  to 
be  framed.  Liddon's  philosophy  aifords  no  clue.  Creigh- 
ton's  woidd  fain  seek,  though  he  never  may  find  it. 

*  I  admire   Jowett's   sermons,'  he  says   in  one  of  Ida  letl 
'I  admire  Liddon's,  but  I  cannot  say  of  either  of  them 
their   admirers   do,  "  Lo,  here  is   the  whole  tiaith,   there 
nothing  else."     Both  of  them   embody  paiii  of   the  ti-utb, 


ia    universal.       You    know    my    bauB    is 
a   uuiversal   system  ;   I    cannot  be  content 


neither    of    them 

hankering  after 

speculatively,  though  I  am  practically  quite  easily,  with  the 

b^t  that  I  can  see ;   hence  my  constant  inconsistencies.     I 

take  what  I  can  get,  but  I  cannot  lose  myself  in  that  and  say 

"That  is  all'"  (i.  122). 

That  ia  not  tho  root  of  the  matter,  perhaps,  but  it  is 
nearer  to  it  than  Liddon  ever  got,  or  than  those  who 
tliink  and  feel  with  Liddon  are  ever  likely  to  get. 

The  personalities  of  the  two  men  are  not  more  sharply 
contrasted  than  tho  methods  of  their  respective  bio- 
graphers. Liddon*s  biography  is  the  life  of  a  priest 
T^i-itten  by  a  priest;  by  one,  indeed,  whose  religious  ideals 
are  no  doubt  the  same  as  those  of  Liddon  himself,  who  is 
in  full  sympathy  with  his  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
aims,  who  took  part  in  the  great  literary  labour  of  his 
life — the  biography  of  Pusey — and  completed  it  after  his 
death.  These  are  high  and  rare  quallBcations.  Never- 
theless the  portrait  of  the  man  within  the  priest,  of  the 
,geutle,  kindly,  courteous,  cultivated  personality  which 
Lulled  the  Christ  Church  common-room  with  sweetness 
and  light,  and  fascinated  all  who  came  into  social  con- 
tact with  him,  is  not  to  be  found  on  Mr  Johnston  s  own 
canvas.  It  is  sketched,  indeed,  with  delicate  sympathy 
in  a  few  pages  contributed  to  tho  volmno  by  Mr  Sampson, 
a  Christ  Church  colleague,  and  in  a  final  appreciation  of 
wider  scope,  for  which  Mr  Johnston  is  indebted  to  the 
graceful  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  But  these  appre- 
ciations, though  welcome  and  not  inadequate  in  them- 
selves, are  not  interwoven  into  tho  texture  of  the  bio- 
graphy. They  stand  outside  and  apart,  and  the  main 
features  remain  those  of  the  eager,  combative,  uncom- 
promising ecclesiastic.  There  are  many,  perhaps,  by 
whom  this  method  of  delineation  will  bo  held  to  bo  appro- 
priate, satisfactory,  and  even  inevitable.  If  such  there 
are,  we  cannot  share  their  views.  Great  indeed  is  the 
power  of  oratory,  especially  of  pulpit  oratory ;  and  in  this 
sphere  of  activity,  in  the  sway  exercised  over  men's  minds 
and  feelings  by  rhetoric  such  as  his,  by  a  pure  and  lofty 
character  clothing  its  religious  emotions  in  the  guise  of 
a  logic  uncompromising  and  to  all  seeming  irresistible, 
Liddon  had  no  rival ;  but  he  would  never  have  been  the 
great  force  that  ho  was  if  he  had  not  been  something 
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more  thau  the  polemical  preacher  and  priest  i«rhora 
Johnston  delineates. 

The  biography  of  Creighton  pursues  a  very  different 
and  a  much  more  difficult  method.  It  aims  at  nothing 
less  thau  presenting  the  complete  portrait  of  a  man*  and 
in  that  arduous  enterprise — seldom  more  arduous  than  in 
the  case  of  such  a  man  as  Creighton  was— it  achieves 
very  large  measure  of  success.  *  There  are  many  wl 
think/  says  Mrs  Creighton  in  her  preface,  *  that  a  mai 
life  should  never  be  written  by  one  very  near  to  him,  ai 
least  of  all  by  his  wife.*  The  opinion  is  a  common  one : 
and  the  rule  it  embodies  is  one  to  which  there  are  not 
likely  to  be  many  exceptions.  Biography  is  at  all  tim< 
one  of  the  most  difiScult  of  literary  undertakings, 
demands  on  the  ethical  side  a  combination  of  sympathy 
with  detachment ;  on  the  literary  side  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion, a  gift  of  composition,  and  a  grace  of  presenta- 
tion and  expression  such  as  are  rarely  united  with  the 
power  of  self-effacement  which  is  necessary  to  give  the 
subject  due  prominence  and  to  keep  the  writer  in  the 
background.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  wife  or  a  near 
relative  is  rarely  likely  to  combine  all  these  qualifications. 
Very  often  such  biographers  are  without  any  of  them. 
They  may  have  the  requisite  knowledge,  as  Mi-s  Creighton 
justly  claims  for  herself,  but  they  have  no  power  of  using 
it.  In  such  cases  the  rule  unquestionably  holds  good. 
But  such  exceptions  as  there  are  must  needs  bo  brilliant 
exceptions,  for  where  the  requisite  knowledge  goes  haud 
in  haud  with  the  other  and  far  higher  qualifications 
needed  in  a  biographer,  no  one  is  more  likely  to  combine 
them  with  greater  skill  and  success  than  a  man's  wife. 
Mrs  Creighton  is  assuredly  one  of  these  exceptions. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  that  the 
biographies  of  Creighton  and  of  Liddon  are  in  no  sen* 
in  pari  materia.  They  admit  of  no  common  measi 
being  in  truth  as  incommensurate  and  heterogeneous 
the  two  men  themselves.  We  have  used  them  to  point^ 
a  contrast  which  is  obvious,  but  it  would  not  be  profit/ible, 
and  it  would  be  invidious,  to  institute  an  elaborate  com- 
parison between  them.  It  might  be  easy  to  show  from 
Liddon's  biography  how  the  exaltation  of  the  priestly 
office  tends  to  the  weakening  of  the  more  virile  fibres  of 
character ;   how  the   stern  and  unbending  logic  of  th< 
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latic  theologian  reaulta  in  a  dialectic  which  has  no 
ige  for  the  unconverted.  From  this  we  might 
lee  an  explanation  of  Liddon's  really  aistonishing  and 
loat  abject  submission  to  Dr  Puaey  ;  of  his  mental 
ly  over  such  matters  tin  the  Jerusalem  bishopric,  and 
mild  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism 
le  by  the  authors  and  the  editor  of  •  Lux  Mundi  * ;  of 
fcfa  painful  searchings  of  heart  whenever  the  whisper 
le  within  his  hearing  of  his  possible  elevation  to  a 
'^gher  position  in  the  Church.  But  we  are  not  concerned 
iHth  an  analysis  of  Liddons  personality  and  character 
on  the  pi-esent  occasion.  His  biography  has  served  our 
Ipurposo  in  the  comparison  which  it  cannot  but  suggest 
[in  the  circumstances.  Yet,  except  in  detail,  it  adds  little 
to  what  we  knew  before.  It  is  not  like  the  biography 
of  Creightou,  a  revelation  and  an  explanation  of  much 
[Which,  to  all  but  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest  to 
[him,  was  far  withdi'awn  if  not  unsuspected,  and  by  every 
One  else  was  misinterpreted  if  not  entirely  misundor- 
Vtood.  For  that  reason  we  shall  devote  the  remainder 
|of  this  article  to  the  consideration  of  Creighton's  bio- 
graphy alone,  and  principally  of  those  more  intimate 
{MUts  of  it  which  were  not  accessible  when  we  attempted 
to  appreciate  the  Bishop's  character  shortly  after  his 
death  (*  Quarterly  Review,'  April  1901), 

Throughout  his  life  the  characteristic  of  Creighton 
which  most  impressed  the  superficial  observer  was  his 
astonishing  intellectual  power — the  grasp,  reach,  and 
penetration  of  his  mind.  No  one  could  come  in  contact 
with  him  at  any  time  of  his  life  without  recognising  his 
intellectual  superiority  to  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the  men 
he  had  ever  knowni.  The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
— no  prodigal  of  eulogy — said  of  him,  *  For  sheer  clever- 
ness Creighton  beats  any  man  I  know.*  Those  who  knew 
him  in  his  earlier  days  at  school  or  at  college,  or  after- 
wards at  Embleton,  at  Cambridge,  at  Worcester,  or  at 
Peterborough,  would  have  said  the  same  thing.  AVhat  he 
was  at  the  last,  that  he  was  essentially  from  the  very  first. 
There  was  progress  and  development,  of  course,  there 
was  assiduous  cultivation  and  maturing  of  his  native, 
powers,  but  there  was  no  organic  change.  *  The  Merton. 
undergraduate,*  says  Mrs  Creighton,  '  was  in  all  essential 
respects  the  same  man  as  the  Bishop  of  London,'  and 
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what  the  Bishop  of  London  was  we  may  learn  from  Lord 
Rosobory,  another  man  who  ia  not  lavish  of  eulogy  nor 
unmeasured  in  its  expression.    He  was  *  perhaps  the  most 
alert  and  universal  intelligence  that  existed  in  this  island 
at  the  time  of  his  death/    But  mere  intellectual  power, 
however    great    and    commanding,   however    alert    and 
universal,  does  not  make  the  man  that  Creighton  Vfaa, 
What  else  was  there?    That  is  the  question  which  hia 
career  answered  in  a  sense,  and  which   his   biography 
answers  in  a  fuller  sense,  though   tliere  were  many  of 
his  contemporaries  who  were  never  able  to  answer  it  at 
all.    There  were  always  some  who  thought  that  there 
was  nothing  else,  that  Creighton  was  merely  an  immensely 
clever  man»  clover  enough,  indeed,  to  occupy  any  position, 
but  with   no   settled   convictions,  Eippant,  and   fond  of 
epigram,  ready  to  argue  with  equal  brilliancy  and.  eqaal 
indifference  on  any  side  of  any  subject,  and  not  ashamed 
to   employ  his   cleverness   as  a  cloak    for    his    lack  of 
earnestness  and  sincerity.     Well  that  is  a  view  of  his 
character  which  casual  and  outside  observers,  with  little 
insight  and   not   much   charity,   might   be   excused    for 
entertaining.     Creighton  *  never  wore  his  spiritual  heart 
on  his  sleeve,*  says  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  his 
early  Oxford  days,  'and  for  this  reason  many  thought 
he  had  none  to  wear/    It  is  certain  that  he  was  often 
flippant,  and  always  fond  of  epigram,  and  e\'en  of  paradox. 
Perhaps  at  all   times  he  had   too  little  i*egard   for   the 
weaker  brethren  who  would  answer  the  question,  *ridontom 
dicere  verum  quid  vetat? '  with  a  solemn  frown.    So  again 
he  often  did  talk  so  freely  on  every  side  of  a  subject  as 
to  encourage  a  suspicion  that  he  neither  knew  nor  cared 
on  which  side  of  it  the  truth  lay,  nor  what  relation  it 
bore,  if  any,  to  his  own  opinions  and  convictions.     But 
all  this  is  explained  by  Mrs  Creighton  in  a  very  iUum* 
inating  passage : — 

'This  reserve  as  rej?ards  his  real  opinions,  combined  wiUk 
his  enjoyment  of  paradox  and  an  inclination  to  what  seemed 
to  many  flippancy  in  epeech,  led  to  his  being  much  misuDdec- 
stood.  .  .  ,  Few  recognised  that,  a  true  Cumbrian  at  bottom, 
he  was  fundamentally  then,  as  always,  a  man  of  profound 
and  proud  reserve.  His  ea&y  sympathetic  sociability,  his 
humour  and  his  ready  powers  of  expression,  abaolutely  dis- 
guised this  fuudameutal  reserve.  ...  I  think  that  one  reason 
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'Why  he  was  often  misunderstood,  both  then  and  in  after-life, 
was  that  ho  never  troubled  about  what  people  thought  of 
him.  Ho  was  absolutely  unselfconseious,  and  had  that  kind 
of  simplicity,  produced  by  a  want  of  selfconaciousness,  with 
which  no  one  ever  credits  a  clever  man,  and  which  sometimes 
leads  to  his  being  called  egotistical.  He  was  too  much  in- 
terested and  amused  by  the  subject  he  was  discussing^  the 
ideas  he  was  playing  with,  to  consider  whether  he  was 
shocking  his  hearers  or  not.  If  an^'thing  humorous  occurred 
to  him  it  had  to  come  out;  he  did  not  stop  to  ask  himself 
whether  it  might  be  misunderstood.  But  it  is  certain  that 
he  i>uzzled  i>eople*  (i,  55,  56). 

This  passage  goes  far  to  explain  why,  as  one  of  his 
friends  records,  'no  man  of  his  time  was  so  constantly, 
^80  freely,  and  so  variously  canvassed,  not  always  favour- 
ably, but  invariably  as  a  rare  and  strange  portent  not  to 
bo  readily  classified  in  any  familiar  category  of  human 
nature  7;  and  why  at  the  shooting-lodge  of  one  of  his 
friends  in  Scotland  it  was  proposed  in  fun  to  levy  a  fine 
on  any  one  who  mentioned  his  name.  It  explains  why 
he  was  almost  inevitably  misunderstood  by  all  who  had 
never  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  inner  and  deeper  nature. 
The  secrets  of  his  heart  and  soul  were  closely  guarded 
.and  yet  carelessly  withal ;  for,  though  he  was  reserved 
by  nature,  he  was  also  by  nature  too  simple,  too  eincei'e, 
too  inOoxibly  honest  with  himself  and  others,  too  in- 
capable of  intellectual  posing,  to  cultivate  reserve  as  a 
[oak.  Probably  he  thought  that  what  was  so  trans-w 
parent  to  himself  could  not  be  so  impenetrable  to  others 
as  in  most  cases  it  undoubtedly  was.  He  generally 
saw  deeper  into  other  people's  natures  than  most  of 
them  had  ever  seen  themselves,  and  no  doubt  he  imputed 
his  own  penetration  to  othex*s.  He  could  have  told  many 
of  them  much  that  it  would  have  profited  them  to  know  ; 
but  his  reserve  kept  him  silent  unless  he  had  a  clear  call 
to  speak.  Thus  what  he  saw  so  clearly  in  others,  namely, 
the  depths  and  the  limitations  of  their  nature,  he  expected 
others  to  see  not  less  clearly  in  himself,  and  probably 
believed  that  they  did  so. 

There  were  some  indeed  who  never  misunderstood 
him.  Those  were  they  to  whom  circumstances  and  sym- 
pathy had  early  afforded  an  insight  into  the  deeper  secrets 
jjf  his  heart  and  soul — who  knew  him  to  be  as  good  as 
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he  was  clever,  as  wise  as  he  was  witty,  as  inflexibly 
to  his  own  deepest  convictions  as  he  was  tolerant  of  all 
opinions,  and  ready  to  discuss  them  with  a  freedom  so 
unrestrained  as  to  suggest  absolute  indifference.  Yet 
where  this  insight  was  lacking  he  must  inevitably  have 
seemed,  as  he  did  seem  to  many,  to  be  a  paradox  incar- 
nate, just  one  of  those  men  who  are  clever  enough  for 
anything,  and  not  good  enough  to  refrain  from  being 
that  which  they  never  ought  to  be.  He  knew  very  well 
that  this  was  the  way  in  which  many  people  regarded 
him ;  and  it  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  never  took 
the  trouble  to  undeceive  them. 

For  instance,  many  who  either  did  not  know  him  or 
could  not  divine  him  were  surprised  when  he  took  orders. 
To  those  who  did  know  him  it  would  have  been  a  much 
greater  surprise  if  he  had  done  anything  else.  He  waa 
predestined  for  active  service  in  the  Church.  We  know 
now,  what  few  suspected  in  his  lifetime,  that  ho  had  his 
Wanderjahret  a  period  of  spiritual  storm  and  stress 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  before  he  could  attain 
to  that  permanent  self,  as  he  phrased  it,  to  that  sure 
outlook  on  life  and  his  relation  to  it  which  was  ever 
afterwards  the  mainspring  of  all  he  thought  and  did. 
But  the  crisis  was  moral  rather  than  intellectual ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  very  seriously  troubled 
by  those  speculative  difficulties  which,  during  the  period 
from  1860  to  1880,  made  it  impossible  for  so  many  of  the 
ablest  young  men  in  Oxford  either  to  take  orders  or  even 
to  accept  the  Christian  faith  in  any  form  then  regarded 
as  orthodox.  His  early  faith  in  the  unseen  was  never 
shaken  to  its  foundations  as  it  was  in  so  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. In  the  outcome,  he  reached  the  conviction 
that  there  was  no  explanation  of  the  riddle  of  the  pain- 
ful earth  so  satisfying  or  so  convincing  withal  as  that 
which  Christianity  affords ;  that  in  fact  the  highest 
aspirations  of  the  human  soul  are  essentially  at  one  with 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith,  since  both 
are  complementary  numifestations  of  the  div*ine  will  and 
purpose.  In  other  words,  he  approached  the  Christian 
faith  rather  from  the  ethical  than  from  the  speculative 
side  ;  or,  to  put  it  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  he  held 
with  Kant  that  in  this  order  of  ideas  the  practical  reason 
18  the  complement  and  correction  of  the 
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ire  may  be  many  who  can  find  no  rest  for  their  souls 
such  an  attitude  as  this ;  but  no  man  is  entitled  to 
»ate  intellectual  dishonesty,  still  less  moral  obliquity, 
those  who  can.  Anyhow  his  resolve  to  take  orders 
early  foraaod  and  never  seriously  shaken. 

te  told  me  *  (says  Mrs  Creighton) '  that  this  had  always  been 
intention  from  boyhood,  and  his  schoolfellows  record  the 
that  the  resolution  was  already  taken  when  he  was  at 
il.      Home   influence   was   not   in   its   favour.   .    ,   ,  The 
appears  to  liave  been   entirely  tlie  boy's  own,  un- 
iced  by  any  one  from  without'  (i,  10)» 

was  inherent  in  his  character  and  in  his  way  of  looking 

life.     That  wo  can  see  plainly  enough  from  what  he 

[ed  his  *  pastoral,'  a  long  letter  written  u  year  or  more 

T  he  left  school,  to  a  friend  who  had  succeeded  him  as 

of  the  school,  •  on  the  duties  of  the  monitors  and  the 

way  of  fulfilling  them.*    There  is  no  cant  about  this 

»ral,  not  a  trace  of  pnggishness  or  self- righteousness, 

it  makes  very  little  direct  appeal  to  religious  motives 

id  sanctions. 

now,  if  you  ask  me  how  you  ai-e  to  do  all  this,  I  am  sure 
will  all  feel  where  the  best  help  is  to  be  found ;  also  you 
find  a  freciueut  atteudauce  at  the  Holy  Communioa  a 
great  assistance  to  you  indeed*  (i,  14). 

kt  is  all,  but  it  is  enough.     Religion  is  the  root  of  the 
fctter,  and  it  bears  fruit  in  a  passion  for  right  conduct 
td  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility. 

'  A  monitor's  duty,  then,  is  to  try  and  bonofit  the  school 

every  way  he  can,  especially  nioially ;  a  schoolboy  can  do 

»thing,  of  coiUTse,  for  the  teaching  of  his  fellows,  but  he  can 

everything  for  their  moral  good.     You  monitors  have  now 

fore  you  a  chance,  which  you  never  can  have  again,  of  bene- 

ig  or  injuring  (for  if  you  do  not  do  one  you  inust  do  the 

ler)  very   many  of   your  fellows.      Boys   are  very   easily 

led   and   guided ;   a  kind   look,  a  kind  word,  a   piece   of 

Ivice  from  one  of  you  may,  hiuuanly  speaking,  be  the  means 

determining  for  good  the  coui'se  of  many  a  boy's  life ;  a 

words  of  advice  may  often  bo  the  turning-point  to  a  boy 

l-pressed  by  temptations.    One  never  feels  this  enough  at 

time ;  one  never  knows,  or,  at  any  rate,  never  recognises 

ol.  202.— M).  403,  2  H 
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enough,  that  every  glance  of  our  eye  is  either  a  blessing  or 
fV  ciirse  to  every  one  on  whom  it  falls.  It  is  a  very  serious 
responsibility  which  you  have  taken  ux>on  yourselves ;  if  any 
of  you  has  not  as  yet  regarded  it  in  any  more  serious  lipLt 
than  a  matter  of  course,  which  happens  to  any  fellow  who 
gets  near  the  head  of  the  school,  let  me  beg  of  him  to  think 
some  more  this  very  night'  (i,  11). 

A  youth  who  could  write  thus  at  the  age  of  twenty 
WAS  manifestly  predestined  for  the  pastoral  office,  unless, 
indeed,  he  made  ship\vi*eck  of  the  faith  that  inspired  and 
sustained  him ;  and  that  assuredly  Creighton  never  did, 
though  we  know  now  that  his  spiritual  life  was  not  at  all 
times  serene  and  undisturbed  by  storms.  His  was  the 
*anima  naturaliter  Christiana'  no  doubt.  But  there  came 
a  time  to  him,  as  it  comes  to  all  pure,  strong,  and  eager 
souls,  when  his  traditional  beliefs  had  to  be  brought  under 
tbe  law  of  reason,  when  what  his  soul  rejoiced  in  his 
intellect  had  to  confirm.  The  struggle  was,  by  his  ov,^ 
confession,  a  severe  one;  but  we  know  that  its  issue  left 
luashaken  the  moral  foundations  of  his  being  and  the 
intellectual  superstructure  of  his  faith.  The  only  record 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  that  intimate  correspondence  wnth 
his  wife  before  their  marriage  which  Mrs  Creighton,  with 
rare  candour  and  courage,  and  yet  with  perfect  discretion, 
has  given  to  the  world  in  the  biography.  Ulsewhcre 
there  is  little  or  no  trace  of  it.  That  is  a  battle  which 
the  soul  of  true  nobility  fights  for  itself  and  alone  ;  and 
when  it  hiis  been  fought  and  won  the  experience  of  the 
conflict  is  too  intimate  and  painful,  and  too  exclusively 
personal  withal,  for  its  revelation  to  be  either  profitable 
or  becoming.  Confessions  of  this  sort  were  repugnant  to 
Creighton's  whole  theory  of  life.  His  spiritual  nature 
was  too  robust  and,  at  the  same  time,  too  reserved  for  him 
to  set  much  store  by  the  familiar  interchange  of  what  are 
called  religious  experiences.  Religion  with  him  was  not 
a  garment  to  be  held  up  and  displayed  as  though  to  make 
sure  that  it  was  of  the  regulation  pattern.  It  was  the 
immediate  vesture  of  his  soul,  painfully  fashioned  by  a 
travail  of  which  none  but  himself  could  know  the  bitter- 
ness. He  would  help  others  to  fashion  a  like  vesture  for 
themselves  in  like  manner ;  but,  as  no  two  souls  are  the 
same  either  in  their  nature,  their  trials,  or  their  indivi- 
dual needs,  he  knew  that  the  agony  of  the  conflict  mu«t 
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be  endured  and  the  peace  of  victory  attained  by  them- 
selves alone.  All  this  he  puts  very  plainly  in  one  of  those 
wonderful  letters : — 

*I  notice  that  many  young  men  who  have  got  to  rational 
beliefs  (I  must  plead  guilty  to  this  crune  myself  sometimes) 
very  often  dwell  more  in  coiiverHatiou  on  the  traditions  they 
have  abandoned  than  on  the  truths  they  have  attained.  Tliat 
is  natural,  because  the  traditions  stand  out  clear,  they  have 
rationally  abolished  them,  and  they  think  them  noxious  ;  but 
the  truths  they  have  got  they  hold  in  an  individual  form.  It 
is  hard  to  give  them  a  general  expression ;  to  put  them  before 
another  without  giving  a  false  impression,  or  else  becoming 
wore  personally  serious  than  ordinary  society  admits  of: 
moreover  their  system  has  been  built  up  upon  their  own 
moral  nature,  and  to  explain  it  requires  immense  confessions  * 
(i.  112). 

There  we  have  the  now  open  secret  of  Creighton*a 
spiritual  life.  A  little  more  light  is  thrown  on  it  by  a 
few  other  passages  in  the  same  series  of  letters ;  and  two 
further  extracts  may  hero  bo  given  : — 

'Either  the  world  moves  according  to  certain  laws  or  it 
moves  by  chance.  Mankind,  on  gazing  round  the  world,  has 
always  observed  certain  great  laws  i-egulating  groat  pheno- 
mena ;  these  Jio  )ia9  called  laws  of  nature  in  the  present  day ; 
and  the  question  between  different  kinds  of  thinkers  at  the 
present  day  is  whether  by  "  Nature "  wo  mean  a  hard,  stem, 
inexorable  fate,  or  a  wise  and  bountiful  Providence,  I  don*t 
see  how  one  is  to  split  the  difTeronco ;  one  or  other  must  }ye 
the  case.  I  happen  to  prefer  the  latter  hyiwtbesis,  perhaps 
from  cowardice,  perhaps  from  conviction  ,  .  .  but  mainly,  I 
think,  because  it  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  life  at  all  possible 
to  me. . . .  Having  got  one's  Providence,  I  see  clearly  in  history 
how  mankind  has  worked  under  its  direction  always  in  the  way 
of  progress ;  I  see  that  progress  has  always  been  that  of  the 
universal  humanity,  not  of  the  individual  man ;  consequently 
I  don't  object,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  anything  that  befalls 
me.  .  .  .  The  laws  that  regulate  the  moral  world  exist  as 
much  as  those  of  the  physical.  .  .  .  The  Divine  government 
of  the  world  no  more  requires  "  personal  interference "  than 
it  does  perpetual  miracles.  The  laws  of  nature  are  standing 
miracles ;  the  laws  of  human  conduct  may  be  equally  gathered 
and  obeyed,  and,  when  x>erceived,  are  just  as  much  regulated 
by  God,  and  calling  for  our  trust  in  Him,  as  anything  can  be. 

2  H  2 
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There  is  to  mo  no  halfway  house — either  (jod  rules  the  world, 
in  which  case  He  rules  you  and  mo,  not  dii*ectly  by  special 
revelations,  but  indirectly  by  His  mighty  laws,  whidi  we  can 
obey  if  we  will ;  or  He  does  not,  in  which  case  let  us  get 
married  to-morrow,  draw  out  of  my  Imiilcer's  all  the  money  I 
can  find,  go  abroad,  live  happily  till  the  money  is  spent,  and 
then  choke  ourselves  >vlth  charcoal.  ...  I  am  not  in  favour 
of  milk-and-water  heresies,  let  us  have  strong  ones,  if  any ;  I 
hate  feebleness'  (i,  110-112). 

That  is  a  noble  and  a  stem  philosophy  of  life,  even 
though  it  may  shock  tho  reason  of  some  and  sear  the  soul 
of  others.  It  rises  to  a  higher  level  in  another  passage, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  self-revealing  that  Creighton 
ever  wrote : — 

*  I  am  amused  at *s  remark  about  the  easy  life  I  have 

led.  If  I  were  to  write  an  autobiography,  the  reader  would 
hardly  say  so.  My  life  seems  easy  now  because  ray  main 
lines  are  clear,  because  I  know  what  I  mean.  There  is  a 
magnificent  passage  in  Dante,  in  canto  xxvii  of  the  "  Purga* 
torio,"  at  the  end,  where  Virgil  bids  adieu  to  Daute  and  gives 
his  final  charges.  Virgil  (symbolising  man's  reason),  sent 
by  Beatrice  (i.e.  enlightened  by  God's  grace),  has  led  Deaxte 
through  the  Inferno  (has  shown  him  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin),  through  the  Purgatorio  (has  shown  him  the  way  of 
repentance  and  self-purification),  and  now,  at  the  enti'ance 
of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  bids  him  go  on  his  way  in  all  peace 
and  confidence.  Read  and  meditate  the  whole  passage  ;  it  is 
not  an  instruction  to  Dante  for  his  behaviour  in  the  Heavenly 
Paradise,  but  the  Earthly,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  good  man's 
happiness  here.  I  ponder  over  its  grandeur  and  sublimity 
and  wonder  if  it  can  be  true. 

* "  Thy  will  henceforth  is  upright,  free,  and  soimd ; 
To  slight  its  impulse  were  a  sin — theu  be 
Lord  of  thyself,  be  mitred,  and  be  crowned." '  • 

It  was  his  intensely  moral  nature  then,  nnd  the 
imperative  need  for  its  full  development  and  satisfaction, 
that  impelled  Croighton  to  undertake  the  pastonii  ofEce. 
It  is  true  that  his  fellowship  at  Merton  was  one  to  which 


*  Life,  I,  115.    In  the  original : 

'  Libero,  dritto,  e  sano  6  tuo  arbltrlo, 
E  fuUo  fora  non  f&re  a  suo  aeano ; 
Perch*  io  te  sopra  te  oorono  e  mitrlo,' 
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te  obligation  of  taking  orders  was  attached.    But  he 

spted  it  because  he  intended  to  take  orders ;  he  did  not 

:o  orders  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  it.     Of  that  ho 

nhsohitely  inciipablo,  although  the  intellectual  temper 

Oxford  was  so  little  tolerant  at  the  time  of  clerical 

llowships  and  clerical  fellows  that  many  were  fain  to 

leTO   it  was  exactly  what  he  did.     He   told  his  wife, 

irtly  after  their  engagement,  that  it  was  the  habit  in 

to  assume  that  a  man  who  took  orders  must  be 

ler  a  fool  or  a  knave,  and  that,  as  people  could  not  call 

a  fool,  they  had  concluded  that  he  must  be  a  knave, 

Snt,*  she  adds  *  he  never  then  or  at  any  suhseqxiont  time 

tabled  to  explain  himself ;  he  went  his  way  and  lived 

life,  and  left  that  to  speak  for  him,'    It  did  speak  for 

to  those  who  knew  its  language  ;  and,  now  that  he  is 

>ne,  it  speaks  for  him  more  powei'f uUy  and  more  clearly 

ever.    Not  that  ho  exalted  or  coveted  the  pastoral 

ice  as  such.      He  would  have  been  content,  and,  had 

had  his  own  way,  he  would  perhaps  have  chosen,  to 

in  a  college  tutor  until  his  pre-eminent  intellectual 

Pte  had  seated  him  in  some  professorial  chair.    But  the 

itian  ministry  was  the  natural  expression  of  his  moral 

kture  and  aspirations. 

It   has   been   said   that  he  coveted   influence.      On   a 

ler  occasion  we  quoted  the  opinion  of  an  old  friend  to 

lis  effect.     *  Nothing  came  up  so  often  as  a  pet  idea  of 

about  "influence."'     The  fidelity  of  the  record  is  not 

be  disputed,  but  it  would  seem  to  apply  only  to  an  early 

passing  phase  of  Creighton's  intellectual  and  moral 

^elopment.    There   is   his  'pastoral,'  no  doubt,  but  it 

>mfi  to  us  to  imply,  not  so  much  a  craving  for  influence 

large,   as    the    conscientious    discharge  of    what    he 

'dcd  as  a  specific  moral  obligation. 

It  is  very  signiflcant  in  this  regard  that  during  his 

lool   days  he  accidently  discovered  that  he  had  con- 

[erable  powers  as  a  mesmerist.     For  the  amusement  of 

school-fellows  he  practised  these  powers  for  a  time,  but 

»gnising  the  danger  of  the  gift  he  soon  refrained  from 

exercise  altogether  and  never  employed  it  again.    It 

rould   seem   that  in   after  years  he  abandoned  in  like 

tanner,  and  perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  that  'pet  idea  of 

is  about  influence.'  of  which  his  old  coUege  friend  spoke. 

^e  had  been   a   decided   High-churchman  in  his  under- 
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offflftbe* 
iraoi  bim  at  tba 
toaee  of  that  andi 
a  famiKar  poie  of  the 

Certamly  in  fail 
coruUw  of  Tttflnfrrere  in  thorn  eenee  than  be  was.     It 
ntteriy  oppoeed  to  hJB  paerinnatn  reepect  for  the  inalMo* 
able  freedom  of  tfae  inditidual  aooL    Hm  writee  in  1871  s— 
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*  I  bare  seeo  tbat  one  can  leaDy  do  no  good  fagr 
that  ererybody  mist  figbt  out  hu  own  hatrtro 
do  to  to  watcb  the  oonflsct  and  be  ready  to 
batant  wbeo  weary.  .  .  .  Eacb  penon's  c^acacier  mxMSt  bt 
ionaed  by  bto  conflict  and  by  that  ooly.  I  twaddle  on.  for 
I  feel  iny  conflict  b  In  ito  main  battle  over :  xny  character  b 
made,  mich  as  it  ».  I  hare  not  now  tbe  daily  haxMl*to-haad 
llgbt.  merely  the  s-kirrnUhing  on  the  outposts.  •  ,  .  1  eeetn  to 
know  what  the  whole  thin^  meaas  *  (i,  110). 

That  is  not  the  temper  of  a  man  who  waata  to  bdp 
others  by  influence  to  avoid  the  conflict  which  has  been 
his  own  salvation  nnd  must  be  theirs.  Ever  *  ready  to 
cheer  the  combatant  when  weary,'  he  wilL,  if  daty  bids  or 
affection  calls,  help  him  to  flght  his  battle  to  a  finish ;  bat 
be  will  not  help  him  to  avoid  it.  '  It's  no  good  saying  to 
the  panting,  struggling  creature,  "  How  hard  it  is  for  yvu 
to  have  to  fight  the  battle." '  Sacerdotal  influence  is  as 
utterly  alien  to  a  man  in  this  mood  as  any  other  of  tbe 
arts  of  the  Jesuit.  It  is  the  mood  of  a  man^  of  a  true 
soldier  of  the  Master  be  had  found  and  acknowledged, 
not  of  a  ser\'er  of  tables. 

Wo  have  spoken  of  Mrs  Creighton*s  courage  find  can- 
door  in  gi\Tng  to  the  world  so  many  extracts  from  Crei^ 
ton'H  letters  written  to  herself  during  their  engagwuflnt 
There  is  much  more  to  bo  said  about  the  letters  them* 
selves.  Thoy  aro  by  no  means  love-letters  iu  the  ordinaiy 
acceptation  of  the  term.  Very  likely  there  was  plenty  of 
love-making  in  them  as  originally  written  ;  but,  if  so, 
Mrs  Creighton,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  has  wiaely 
suppressed  all  that.  What  she  has  left  is  a  human  doca* 
ment  of  quite  capital  importance   and   quite   univeisal 
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rest,  a  very  touchstone,  to  those  who  read  ever  so 

between  the  liues,  of  spiritual  insight  and  ethical 

etration,  the  inner  history  of  a  soul  and  its  conflicts, 

hUmed  in  its  expression  and  strengthened  in  its  out- 

e  by  the  sanctifying  and  redeeming  influence  of  a  puro 

perfect  love.    Nothing  but  that  could  have  drawn 

these  '  inimenso  confessions  * — the  phrase  is  his  own 

m  a  nature  so  reserved  as  his.     *  It  does  not  do/  ho 

tes  in  one  letter,  *  to  have  the  human  soul  upon  the 

ting  board  always  or  even  often/     For  this  reason 

regards  Rousseau's  •  Confessions '  as  '  the  most  louth- 

e  book  he  ever  read/     But  *  love  is  enough/  and  so 

bund  it,  enough  to  lay  bare  the  deepest  springs  of  his 

,  but  still  to  the  eyes  of  love  alone.    That  indeed  is 

diflrerentiates  these  confessions,  iw  we  liave  called 

,  from  all  other  confessions  with  which  it  might  be 

ting  to  compare  them.    There  is  no  sorb  of  posing 

em.     Tliey  were  not  written  for  publication. 

We  have  seen,  though  only,  perhaps,  as   in  a  glass 

larkly.  what  was  the  nature  of  the  conflict.     Wo  know 

rom  his  own  words  (i,  110)  that  it  was  love  that  com- 

lleted  the  victory. 

*You  know  I  beheve  in  a  period  in  the  development  of 
hnractcr  when  the  mind  turns  from  unrest  to  rest,  I  am 
wcumiufj  dimly  conscious  of  the  immense  influence  you  have 
ad  ui»ou  me  in  that  way.  I  was  struggling;  blindly  in  that 
lirection,  striving  to  attain  an  absolute  self  instead  of  a 
ihenowenal  one,  quite  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so, 
nd  trying  to  bridge  over  my  conscious  defect  by  cultivating 
Itabit  of  self-assertion  which  you  recognised  in  me  when  you 
t»t  saw  mo,  and  so  I  was  an  eaigma  to  those  around  me  and 
regarded  as  a  "talker  of  paradoxes."  In  you  all  things 
become  new,  I  have  emerged  out  of  that.  In  all  chief 
ra  I  more  clearly  see  what  I  am,  what  I  can  do." 

Thus    there    wore    two    stages    in    the    making    of 
Creighton's  souL     The  first  was  the  period  of  unrest  and 

Knflict,  of  the  *  transition  from  traditional  to  rational 
liefsj'whcn  he  became  an  enigma  to  himself  and  others. 
This  was  followed  by  victoi-y  and  the  recovery  of  tran* 
piillity.  *I  feel  my  conflict  in  its  main  battle  is  over,  my 
character  is  made,  such  as  it  is.  .  .  .  A  reinforcement  from 
|Du  enabled  me  to  win  a  decisive  victory/  From  tlie 
btc  of  that  victory  Creighton's  chai"acter  was  f 
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heaooi^  It  wm  Goetfe  tibat  gave 
fcirfly led  to  lri»  dclitciMiMJc.  That* 
a«  OdjgfctomnMWitood  and 

«Ii  b  ft  word'  (be  Myv)  -wkkb  I 
onallr.  if  at  an.  aad  wlddi  Lev 
Seaetal  pofait  of  Tiev.    Tlie  word  i 


will,tbe£i«t  tlurtwe 
that  oar  idod  k 


That  ifl  what  he  got  from  Goethe ;  bat  be  made  a  gn*t 
deal  more  of  it  for  >iTm«>lf,  He  dereloped  It,  we  wfl!  not 
■ay  into  a  complete  philooopb^  of  life,  but  into  a  lar^ 
nsgulattre  principle  nrhich  enabled  him  to  realise  his 
permanent  if  not  his  absolute  self. 

*f  wish  yoa  would  study  Goethe  more  aad  grasp  hiadoetriae 
of  EntaagunQf  tiie  doetrine  that  morality  oonaats  in  the  eoa- 
■Pkmww  of  self,  and  that  freedom  and  content  are  to  be 
obtained  only  by  the  recogniUon  of  one's  limits,  and  by  sdf- 
ident<flcation  with  them;  so  that  what  first  appears  as  aa 
iron  barrier  set  before  ns  by  remoreeless  destiny  is  by  th6 
mere  proeesi  of  its  motal  recognition,  transformed  into  aa 
Internal  precejit  for  oar  moral  guidance,  becomes  a  help  rather 
tbnn  a  hindrance,  for  it  makes  life  more  definite  and  its 
problem  more  soluble '  (i,  106), 

It  is  a  hard  Buying,  no  doubt,  and  to  many,  perhaps,  it 
will  seem  unsatisfying,  inadequate,  even  contrudictofy* 

*  Life.  U  106.  109.     It  b  all  tutpliclt,  pethaps,  ia  tbe  coBcludlng  Unff 
of  Goetbii'a  »oniiet,  '  Nator  and  Konat* : — 

*  Wer  Grosses  will.  zDuas  sich  zasaxumaumffen ; 
In  der  BeschranVung  xetgt  stch  en$t  der  Heist«r 
ITod  das  GeaeU  oar  kaan  oni*  Freihelt  gcbeo.* 
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ot   perchauce  Browning  meant   the   same  thing  when 
he  wrote — 

•  Love,  we  are  in  God's  hand. 
How  strauge  now  lookB  the  life  Ho  makes  us  lead  I 
So  free  wo  seeui,  so  fettensd  fast  we  are  1 
I  feel  He  laid  the  fetter :  let  it  lie ! ' 

Creighton,  as  wo  have  said,  approached  the  specula- 
tive problem  through  the  portal  of  the  moral  sense.  His 
passion  for  right  doing  compelled  his  intellect  to  find 
Bome  other  solution  than  Kant — according  to  Heine — 
found  in  the  deliverance  of  pure  reason. 

*  Immanuel  Kant  hat  bis  hier  den  unerbittlichen  Philosophen 
trazirt,  er  hat  deu  Himmel  geatUrmt,  er  hat  die  gauze  Bc- 
eatzungOber  die  Klinge  springen  la«sen,derOberherrder  Welt 
schwimmt  iinlwwiesen  in  seineui  Blute,  es  giebt  jetzt  keine 
Allbarmher/.igkeit  mehr,  keine  Vatergllte,  keiue  jenseitige 
Belohniuig  fUr  dio^seitigo  Enthaltsamkcit,  die  Unsterblichkeit 
der  Seele  liegt  in  den  letzten  Ztlgen — das  rOcfaelt,  das  st^hnt.' 

Creighton  sought  it,  and  found  it,  as  ho  believed,  in  the 
doctrine  of  Eutsagung^  which,  he  says,  is  merely 

'  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  law  to  morals,  ...  A  man 
obeys  the  laws  of  nature  instinctively,  and  the  laws  of  society 
without  effort,  except  against  very  violent  pivssions.  Entaiig-utig 
is  moi*ely  the  uaiuo  for  the  process  by  which  he  realises,  with 
equal  vividness,  and  obeys  with  equally  little  effort,  the  law 
of  his  own  natui-e,  which  he  can  only  discover  for  himself. 
Many  people  don't  discover  it.  But  surely,  if  morality  is  to  be 
ix)ssible,  it  must  be  grasped  and  obeyed,  and  one's  impulses 
for  the  moment  8ulx)rdinatod  to  the  higher  law  of  one's  whole 
nature.  In  separate  things  one  is  impelled  by  one  part  of  one's 
nature.  Morality  enforces  the  subjcctiou  of  that  part  to  the 
whole,  and  Entsaguiig  merely  points  out  that  obedience  ought 
not  to  take  the  form  of  submissiou  to  an  absti'act  external 
criterion  of  duty,  as  something  apai-t  f i*om  us  and  outside  us, 
but  rather  ought  to  be  a  joyful  i*esiguatiou  of  one's  partial 
self  to  one's  universal  self  ;  the  limit  is  that  set  by  calm  know- 
ledge to  momentary  caprice.  According  to  that  notion,  self- 
sacrifice  vanishes,  all  limits  are  recognised  as  self*imposed, 
are  merely  the  utterance  of  one's  entire  self  against  one's 
partial  self ;  hence  there  is  pleasure  in  the  most  disagreeable 
duty,  for  the  act  performed  is  not  regarded  from  its  accidental 
accompaniments,  but  from  its  real  bearing  on  one's  permanent 
•  self.    ModitatCj  and  you  will  see  my  exposition  is  sound ;  it 
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is  the  only  basis  of  ratioiml  as  opposed  to  emotional  raoraRty : 
it  involves  the  difference  between  content  and  dlscoDtcnt ;  ic 
makes  man  absolute  master  of  circumstances,  for  they  cannot 
affect  his  moral  bein;?  in  itself,  but  merely  its  momentaiy 

form  to  others*  (i,  107,  108). 

That,  then,  is  the  solution  from  the  purely  ethical  point 
of  view.  How  it  appears  in  its  religious  aspect  T^e  leom 
from  an  earlier  letter. 

•Utilitarian  morals  pure  and  simple  would  always  tend  to 
degenerate  unless  peri>etual  reference  were  kejjt  up  to  their 
main  principle ;  and  it  is  because  that  principle  is  so  abstract 
that  the  process  of  rectification  is  difficult  to  carry  on  at  the 
same  time  as  action.  .  .  •  But  the  advantage  of  the  religiou:^ 
standard  is  that,  not  being  purely  intellectiml,  but  ];> 
emotioual,  it  can  coutiuiuiUy  be  repaired  and  heigli 
unconsciously  and  without  effort ;  moreover,  it  can  always 
go  on  assimilatiug  to  itself  new  conditions  and  relationships 
of  life,  as  the  emotions  act  so  much  quicker  than  the  reason. 
Hence,  too,  arise  the  doubts  which  it  begets:  on  the  one  hand, 
intellectual  processes  seem  from  time  to  time  to  clash  \\  ith 
what  one's  emotions  arc  engaged  in  preserving,  and  we  all  of 
us  have  stniggles  to  co-ordinate  our  intellectual  ra=?nlts  with 
our  emotional  standard.  .  ,  .  Similarly,  from  the  side  of  the 
emotions,  a  new  and  strong  feeling  mtroduced  into  life  at 
first  takes  possession  of  it,  seems  to  be  a  motive  strong 
enough  in  itself  for  everything ;  presently,  in  practice,  it  is 
not  found  to  be  so,  and  then  disappointment  en:^ues,  and  the 
feeling  of  disappointment  is  construed  as  being  a  just  judg- 
ment for  the  abandonment  of  the  calmness  and  repose  which 
a  belief  in  God  alone  can  give.  .  ,  .  Here  again  the  duty  of » 
true  man  is,  I  think,  to  try  and  co-ordinate  the  two  emotions, 
to  see  in  the  one  a  refiex  of  the  other,  to  borrow  for  tJie 
human  love  that  pennanence  which  can  only  properly  belong 
to  the  divine  by  merging  unconsciously  the  two — to  add  ti> 
the  divine  that  intensity  which  can  only  come  from  definit^- 
ness  of  view  ;  so  an  entire  knowledge  of  any  human  soul  can 
add  to  one's  cloamess  of  the  abstract  yet  concrete  perfection 
of  humanity  exhibited  in  Christ,  and  through  that,  to  see 
more  clearly  the  godlike  enibotlied  in  every  man,  which  can 
only  l>e  seen  and  grasped  through  reading  every  man  in  the 
light  of  Christ'  (i,  05,  96). 

In  this  manner  then,  and  with  the  aid  of  Entsagxmg, 
Creightou  effected  for  himself  a  synthesis  between  the 
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lOral  sense  and  the  religious  consciousness.     Religion 
"wus  for  him,  as  it  was  for  Matthew  Arnold,  'morality 
t4>uched  with   emotion*;   but  it  was   also   a  great  deal 
more.      It  was  a  definite  dogmatic  faith,  of  which   the 
underlying  facts  were  not  only  certified  ab  e:ctra,  as  he 
would   have  required  any  other  historical  facts   to   be 
certified,  but  were  branded  into  his  being  by  their  essen- 
tial  identity  with    the  categorical   imperative   of   moral 
duty.     That   the  underlying  facts  were  adequately  cer- 
tified he  probably  never  doubted.     But  he  was  not  per- 
haps  greatly  concerned   with    the   historicitl    proofs   of 
Christianity.     Ho  found  its  best  credentials  in  tho  travail 
his  stjul    hatl    undergone.      He   was    not   unacquainted 
vith  modem  criticism ;  but  he  would  have  disputed  its 
title  to  establish  a  negative  conclusion  against  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  correspondence  of  the  moral 
order  with  what  all  Christians  understand  by  '  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
fellowship  of  tho  Holy  Ghost.*     To  doubt  the  Christian 
faith  was,  for  him,  to  make  conscience  a  liar. 

We  have  quoted  largely  from  these  letters,  in  order  to 
toake  it  clear  that  we  are  putting  no  private  interpreta- 
tion of  our  own  on  Creighton's  views  and  beliefs,  but  are 
merely  bringing  out  and  putting  together  the  one  revela- 
tion of  his  inner  self  that  Creighton  ever  made  to  any 
buman  being.  The  letters  are  not  a  formal  confession  of 
faith,  nor  are  they  to  bo  criticised  as  a  public  apologia  or 
history  of  his  religious  opinions.  We  can  only  take  them 
in  the  spirit  in  which  Mrs  Creighton  has  given  fcliem. 
*Thoy  were  written,*  she  says,  *  for  tho  eye  of  one  person 
only,  and  at  a  time  when  a  man  is  likely  to  reveal  himself 
Vrith  absolute  frankness,  because  he  is  sure  of  under- 
standing sympathy.' 

In  the  light  of  these  confessions,  then,  we  must  hence- 
forth regard  Creighton  s  life.  If  he  truly  read  himself  he 
need  no  longer  be  an  enigma  to  others.  There  was  always, 
deep  down  in  his  nature,  the  solid  rock  of  truth  and  con- 
viction on  which  his  being  was  immutably  fixed.  Never- 
tiieless  it  is  certain  that  he  retained  to  the  last  what 
many  people  thought  was  a  love  of  sheer  paradox,  but 
w^hat  was  in  reality  his  intense  delight  in  the  free  play 
of  talk,  his  profound  belief  in  its  value  as  an  intellectual 
leatharsia  and  on  antidote  to  social  banality.    As  Aristotle 
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held  that  tragedy  affords  &  relief  from  the  emotions  fo 
which  it  appeals,  so  he  held  that  the  free*  play  of  talk 
tended  more  than  anything  else  to  clarify  and  disengage 
ideas  vrith  which  the  mind  might  otherwise  be  confused 
and  oppressed. 

'  A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief. 
And  I  again  am  strong/ 

might  well  be  the  device  with  which  he  entered  into  the 
lists  of  conversation. 

'  I  try  moi*e  habitually  perhaps  than  most  people  to  apply 
an  intellectual  standard  to  most  things  .  .  .  but  I  hold  most 
strongly  and  feel  most  strongly  that  every  idea  one  has  ought 
to  be  not  so  much  useless  mental  furniture,  but  rather  the 
very  rod  and  staff  of  one's  life  and  conversation.  Let  us  have 
ideas,  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong ;  let  us  say  what  wc 
think,  toss  out  our  crude  opinions  for  criticisra  and  destruc- 
tion, refrain  from  nothing  for  fear  of  being  thought  foolish 
or  extravagant  or  disreputable ;  if  it  is  genuine  thought,  it  is 
worth  uttering,  not  dogmatically,  but  through  a  desire  to  give 
it  form  and  to  have  it  cntdeised,  examined,  tested.  I  think  that 
is  las  near  an  explanation  of  my  point  of  view  as  I  cau  give. 

Tell  that  my  bark  is  worse  than  my  bite ;  that  I  dou*t 

really  know  auything,  but  am  struggling  to  discover;  that 
there  is  nothing  1  court  more  tliau  difference  and  discussion ; 
that  I  am  most  desirous  of  learning,  and  that  I  am  jierfcctly 
conscious  that  my  experience  has  been  very  small,  and  so  am 
most  desirous  to  hear  always  the  results  of  others  *  (i,  07J, 

No  doubt  in  after  years  he  sometimes  used  conversation 
as  a  cloak,  as  he  avowedly  did  during  his  Wandcrjahve^ 
his  period  of  conflict;  but  he  much  more  often  usod  it, 
OS  Socrates  did  his  dialectic,  as  an  agency  for  bringing 
ide£Ls  to  the  light  and  displaying  them  from  all  points  of 
view,  and  he  always  enjoyed  it  intensely  (as  Canon  Scott 
Holland  has  remarked)  as  a  gamci  playing  it  with  n.  skill 
in  which  he  iiad  few  equals.  For  this  reason,  and  also 
because  he  never  could  bridle  his  sense  of  humour,  some 
people  thought  him  wanting  in  seriousness.  It  was  ji 
because  he  was  at  bottom  so  serious,  that  he  know 
well  *  desipere  in  loco.'  How  serious,  and  yet  how  wisff 
and  tender  ho  was,  never  inviting  confidence  and  never 
repelling  it  in  those  who  wore  entitled  to  give  it  or  to 
ask  it,  let  any  of  those  say  who  ever  had  to  consult  him 
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ly.     Then  the  real   man  came  out,  the  heart  as 

e  as  humanity,  the  mtelloct  as  clear  as  crystal,  the 

gment  unerring.     He  used  few  words,  perhaps,  but, 

OTpever  little  he  said,  he  left  nothing  essential  unsaid. 

e  was  not  infallible,  of  course ;  but  those  who  consulted 

m  in  this  way  seldom  repented  them  of  his  counsel. 

When  the  clue  supplied  by  the  disclosure  of  Creighton's 
timat^  beliefs  is  once  firmly  grasped,  the  reader  of  his 
ography  will  find  no  more  riddles  to  be  solved  in  his 
tharacter  and  career.     Rare  intellectual  power,  combined 
ith  a  moral  steadfastness  perhaps  even  rarer,  was  his 
fferentia.     Yet  his  intellect,  capacious  and  catholic  as< 
was,  was  essentially  practical  rather  than  speculative, 
conjunction  w^ith  his  untiring  industry  and  his  inex- 
tible  sympathy  with  all  things  human,  it  made  hira 
t  historian  ;  but  it  also  made  him  a  consummate 
n  of  action.    It  is  easy  to  say,  and  not  very  difficult  to 
think,  thiit  he  ought  to  have  remained   a  student  and 
s  historian,  and  never  to  have  become  a  bishop.     That 
is  perhaps  a  right  thing  to  say  of  Bishop  Stubbs,  but  it 
k,  in  our  judgment,  a  shallow  thing  to  say  of  Creighton. 
From  first  to  last  what  impressed  those  who  knew  hira 
t  was  not  so  much  his  commanding  intellectual  powers 
his  rare  genius  for  affairs.     The  evidence  of  this  is 
ftbandant  throughout  the  biography.     Mrs  Holden,  the 
wife  of  his    headmaster,    *  remembers   prophesying    his 
future,  and  assuring  him  that  he  would  some  day  be  a 
biflhop.'    Elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Merton  and  appointed 
to  a  tutorship,  he  very  speedily  became  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  college.     Even  before  that  the  present  Master  of 
Balliol  (who  had  been  his  tutor)  said  of  him, '  Creighton 
possesses  common-sense  in  a  degree  which  amounts   to 
gemius.'      He    took    no  veiy  active  part  in    university 
rs ;  but,  when  the  question  arose  whether  ho  should 
in  Oxford  or  go  to  Embloton,  those  who  were  for 
fpersuading  him  to  stay  were  thinking  more  of  his  qualifi- 
eations  for  academical    leadership   than  of    his  oppor- 
tunities  for  academical   study  ;    and,   when   one   of   his 
brother  fellows  heard  of  his  decision  to  go,  he  said,  •  Then 
jou  will  end  by  being  Archbishop  of  Canterbiuy.* 

At  Embleton  it  is  probable  that  his  happiest  years 

were  spent,  and  Mrs  Creigliton's  picture  of  his  life  there 

B  &n   idyll  of  singular  charm.     There,  at  any  rat-e,  he 
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seemed  to  combine  in  the  happiest  fashion  the  studioos 
and  the  active  life.  It  was  there  that  his  great  work  oq 
the  Papacy  was  conceived  and,  in  large  measure,  executed ; 
at  any  rate,  the  foundations  of  the  whole  structure  were 
laid  there.  But,  if  his  intellect  was  in  his  books,  his 
heart  was  in  his  parish  ;  and  long  before  he  left  EmbleUm 
his  neighbours  in  Northumberland  had  discovered  that 
ho  had  few  equals  among  them  in  his  shrewd  grasp  and 
wise  handling  of  affairs.  They  were  humble  afiTairs  for 
the  most  part — parochial,  local,  provincial  at  the  beat. 
But  Creighton  did  not  measure  things  by  this  scale.  He 
was  thought  to  be  ambitious,  but,  in  truth,  ho  was  not 
He  had  no  ambition  beyond  the  faithful  discharge  cf 
*  the  trivial  roxmd,  the  common  task.'  When  promotioo 
and  great  station  came  to  him  he  took  them,  but  he  never 
sought  them.  What  he  found  to  do  he  did,  neither  st 
it  nor  avoiding  it. 

'To  me  life  has  always  been  a  simple  matter,  and  has 
sisted  in  doing  the  duties  which  lay  to  my  hand  as  well  as  I 
could.  I  have  never  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  Buppose  that 
I  was  pre-eminently  fitted  for  some  duties,  and  could  therefore 
absolve  myself  from  others.  I  have  been  a  tutor,  a  parish 
priest,  a  professor,  a  canon — none  of  these  things  by  my  own 
choice.' 

When, '  by  no  wish  or  seeking  *  of  his  own,  he  was  crU< 
to  other  duties,  he  obeyed  the  caU,  not  because  ho  liked 
it,  still  less  because  it  appealed  to  his  ambition,  but 
because  it  appealed  to  his  sense  of  duty,  to  *  the  only  ideal 
I  had  over  had  of  life — to  go  about  and  try  and  help 
others,  vrlth  kindliness  and  sympathy/ 

That  is  why  he  accepted  a  bishopric  when  it  waa 
offered  him,  not  at  all  because  it  gave  him  worldly  dis- 
tinction or  widened  his  sphere  of  activity.  Neither 
motive  swayed  him  in  the  least.  The  smallest  sphere 
was  wide  enough  for  him.  The  largest  was  not  too  wide. 
By  no  wish  or  seeking  of  his  own  he  was  promoted  to 
the  companionship  of  sovereigns  and  minister  of  et^te, 
of  all  that  is  most  exalted  among  men.  He  took  it  all  as 
it  came,  neither  losing  himself  nor  magnifjnng  his  office, 
but  in  exactly  the  same  spirit — the  spirit  of  fellowship 
and  helpfulness — in  which  he  had  taken  the  companion- 
ship  of  fisher-folk  and  quarrymen,  of  his  parishion< 
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one  and  all,  from  the  retired  statesman  to  the  hum- 
blest hind  on  the  farm.  One  motive  ran  through  it 
all,  the  abiding  conviction  that  a  man  '  cannot  refuse  the 
responsibilities  of  his  branch  of  the  service,'  even  though 
a  bishopric  may  be  to  him  *  personally,  after  the  flesh,  a 
terrible  nuisance.'  That  is  surely  the  note  of  a  man  of 
action  of  the  highest  type,  of  a  man  who  knows  no 
higher  ambition,  and  will  acknowledge  no  lower  duty, 
than  that  of  spending  himself  and  being  spent  in  the 
service  of  man,  which  is  to  him  also  the  truest  service 
of  God. 

We  do  not  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  own 
personal  inclination  would  have  been  for  the  life  of 
a  student,  though  even  here  his  practical  bent  comes  out 
in  the  choice  of  his  particular  line  of  study.  *  His  deep 
interest  in  character,*  says  Mi*s  Croighton,  '  was  both  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  his  historical  studies.*  We  should 
rather  put  it  that  his  interest  in  character,  quickened  by 
the  conflict  in  which  his  own  character  had  been  formed, 
drew  him  to  the  study  of  history ;  and  the  study  of 
history  deei>ened,  in  its  turn,  his  insight  into  character. 
But  it  was  a  practical  motive  that  actuated  him,  a  moral 
rather  than  a  purely  intellectual  impulse.  Mrs  Creighton 
says  that  *  any  one  who  watched  him  closely  day  by  day 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  his  first  love  was  the  life  of 
the  student.  ...  In  leaving  Embleton  he  deliberately 
chose  the  life  of  a  student.'  That  is  so,  no  doubt ;  but 
his  choice,  as  we  know,  did  not  determine  the  issue.  To 
Cambridge  was  added  Worcester,  where  his  native  apti- 
tude for  affairs  quickly  made  him  tlie  leading  spirit  of 
the  Chapter ;  and  even  Cambridge  was  soon  to  learn  that, 
great  as  wixs  his  influence  on  the  studies  associated  with 
his  chair,  his  sagacity  in  counsel  was  not  less  conspicuous 
than  his  love  of  study  and  his  power  of  inspu-ing  that 
love  in  others. 

In  fact,  Creighton  was  a  man  whose  personal  inclina- 
tion did  not  always  coincide  with  the  native  bent  of  his 
genius.  We  may  grant  his  personal  inclination  for  study, 
but  we  must  also  recognise  his  consumniate  gift  for 
affairs  ;  and,  according  to  his  own  philosophy,  if  a  man 
is  true  to  himself  it  is  always  the  best  part  of  himself 
that  ultimately  finds  expression  in  bis  life.  If  that  is  so, 
he  was  bom  to  be  a  man  of  action,  but  a  man  of  action 
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who  derived  his  best  inspirations  from  his  knowledge  of 
human  history  and  his  insight  into  human  character. 
Dr  Hodgkin,  a  student  and  historian  himself,  was  right 
when  he  said : — 

*I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether,  with  all  his  great  literary 
talent,  his  heart  was  really  in  literature.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  human  affaii's,  mouldiug  the  lives  of  others  and  organising 
a  parish  or  a  diocese,  was  work  which  he  really  enjoyed  more 
than  writing  a  book.  In  other  words,  that  he  was  essentially 
not  a  student  but  a  "  shepherd  of  the  i>eople  "  '  (il,  489). 

We  may  illustrate  and  confirm  this  view  by  con- 
sidering two  critical  episodes  of  his  life — one  showing 
how  he  stood  as  a  man  of  letters,  a  writer  and  interpreter 
of  history,  tho  other  how  ho  stood  as  a  man  of  affairs 
when,  as  Bishop  of  London,  he  had  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  the  lawlessness  of  some  of  his  clergy.  In  the 
one  case  the  man  of  action  within  him  mitigated  and 
controlled  his  judgment  as  a  moralist  and  a  student  of 
history ;  in  the  other,  the  student  of  history  within  hira 
gave  to  his  handling  of  a  grave  practical  problem  a 
breadth  and  sobriety  of  judgment,  a  spirit  of  charity, 
forbearance,  and  sweet  reasonableness,  such  as  rarely 
prevail,  and  are  still  more  rarely  appreciated  in  times 
of  excitement.  When  the  second  instalment  of  his 
great  work  on  the  Papacy  was  published,  it  was,  at  his 
request,  reviewed  by  Lord  Acton  in  the  *  English  His- 
torical Review,'  of  which  Creighton  was  editor.  He 
was  perplexed,  and  yet  not  a  little  amused  at  his  critic's 
lofty  tone  of  censure.  Lord  Acton  wrote  from  the  point 
of  view  with  which  readers  of  his  letters  to  Mrs  Drew 
are  now  familiar — that  of  tho  historian  whose  standard 
of  morality  is  absolute  and  who  will  not  admit  extenu- 
ating circumstances  in  his  verdict  on  evildoers  in  high 
places.  But  what  he  wrote  was  so  obscure  that  Creighton 
asked  for  a  more  definite  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of 
history  involved  in  its  bearing  on  the  points  at  issue 
between  them,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  exact  degree 
of  moral  censure  to  be  passed  on  persecution  and  perse- 
cutors. He  received  a  long  reply,  of  which  the  pith  is 
perhaps  contained  in  the  following  sentences : — 

*  You  say  that  people  in  authority  are  not  to  be  snubbed 
or  sneered  at  from  our  pinnacle  of  conscious  rectitude.  ...  I 
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cftnnot  accept  your  canon  that  we  are  to  judge  Pope  and  King 
unlike  other  men,  with  a  favoured  presumption  that  they  did 
no  wrong.  If  thei*e  is  any  presumption,  it  is  the  other  way 
— against  holders  of  power — increasing  as  the  power  in- 
creasegt.  ,  .  .  Power  tends  to  corrupt,  and  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely.  Great  men  are  almost  always  Ijad  men, 
even  when  they  exercise  influence  and  not  authority ;  still 
more  when  you  sui^eradd  the  tendency  or  the  certainty  of 
corruption  by  authority.  .  .  .  The  iuficxiblo  integrity  of  the 
moral  code  is  to  me  the  secret  of  the  authority,  the  dignity, 
the  utility  of  liistory.  If  we  may  debase  the  currency  for  the 
sake  of  genius,  or  success,  or  i*cputation,  we  may  debase  it  for 
the  sake  of  a  man's  influence,  of  his  religion,  of  his  x>Q'fty>  of 
the  good  cause  which  prospers  by  his  credit  and  suffers  by  his 
disgrace.  Tlien  history  ceases  to  be  a  science,  an  arbiter  of 
controversy,  a  guide  of  the  wanderer  ...  it  serves  where  it 
ought  to  reign,  and  it  serves  the  worst  cause  better  than  the 
purest'Ci,  871,  872). 

Crelghton's  rejoinder  is  very  characteristic. 

*  It  is  a  rare  encouragement  to  mo  to  have  such  a  standard 
set  up  as  you  have  put  before  me.  Judged  by  it  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say  except  to  submit  "  e£6caci  do  manus  scientiee.*'.  .  . 
You  conceive  of  History  as  an  architectonic  for  the  Avriting 
of  whicJi  a  man  needs  the  severest  and  largest  oF  training, 
and  it  is  imjx>ssiblo  not  to  agree  with  you :  so  it  ought  to 
be.  I  can  only  admit  that  1  fall  far  short  of  the  equipment 
necessary  for  the  task  tluit  I  have  uiidertukeu.  ...  I  entirely 
agree  with  your  liriuciples  of  historical  judgment ;  but 
apijarently  I  admit  casuistry  to  a  larger  extent  tlian  you 
approve.  .  ,  .  What  I  meant  in  my  offending  sentence  in  my 
preface  was,  that  any  one  engaged  in  great  affairs  occupied 
a  representative  position,  which  required  special  considei-a- 
tion.  .  ,  .  The  acts  of  men  in  i>ower  are  determined  by  the 
effective  force  behind  them  of  which  they  are  the  exponents. 
Their  morality  is  almost  always  lower  than  the  morality 
of  the  mass  of  meu;  but  there  is  generally  a  ptoint  fixed 
below  which  they  cannot  sink  with  impunity.  .  -  .  You  judge 
the  whole  question  of  persecution  more  rigorously  than  I  do. 
Society  is  an  organism,  and  its  laws  are  an  expression  of  the 
conditions  which  it  considers  necessary  for  its  own  preserva- 
tion. .  .  .  Nowadays  people  are  not  agreed  about  wliat  heresy 
is ;  they  do  not  think  it  a  menace  to  society,  hence  they  do 
not  ask  for  its  punishment ;  but  the  men  who  conscientiously 
thought  heresy  a  crime  may  be  accused  of  an  intellectual 
mistake,  not  necessarily  of  a  moral  crime.  ...  I  am  hopelessly 
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tempted  to  admit  degrees  of  criminality,  otlierwUe 
becomes  a  dreary  record  of  wickedness,  I  go  so  far  'vrith 
you  that  it  sux^pUes  ine  with  few  heroes,  and  records  few 
good  actions.  ...  I  can  rarely  follow  the  actions  of  coa- 
temporaiy  statesmen  ^vith  much  moral  satisfaction.  In  the 
past  I  find  myself  regarding  them  with  pity.  Who  am  I 
that  I  should  condemn  them?  Surely  they  knew  not 
they  did'  (1,372^5), 

*  The  captain  of  the  Hampshire  grenadiers/  wrote 
Gibbon,  'has  not  been  useless  to  the  historian  of  the 
Roman  Empire/  The  vicar  of  Embleton  was  assuredJy 
fur  from  useless  to  the  historiun  of  the  Papacy. 

We  have  seen  how  the  man  of  action  regards  the 
study  of  history.  Let  us  now  see  how  the  historian 
comports  himself  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  It  is  con- 
venient for  the  purpose  of  analysis  thus  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  aspects  of  Creighton*a  personality ; 
but,  of  course,  in  the  concrete,  they  were  inseparable. 
Creighton  8  handling  of  the  ritualistic  controversy  in  hia 
diocese  gave  at  the  time  little  satisfaction  to  either  or 
any  party.  The  truth  is  it  was  not  a  party  handling  at 
all.  It  was  merely  a  wise,  temperate,  and  tolerant  asser- 
tion of  the  historic  position  and  attributes  of  the  Angli- 
can Church.  Of  course  he  seemed  to  be  trilling  with 
a  great  issue  when  he  advised  Mr  Kensit  to  attend  a 
church  in  which  the  services  suited  him  rather  than  a 
church  in  which  they  did  not  suit  him.  But  surely  the 
advice  was  sound,  pertinent,  and  unanswerable.  It  would 
have  been  irrelevant  and  impertinent  if  Mr  Kensit  had 
been  a  resident  in  a  remote  country  pmush  where  he 
must  attend  his  parish  church  or  none.  But  seeing  that 
he  went  to  St  Ethelburga's  with  a  merely  colourable 
qualification  as  a  parishioner,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
protesting  against  the  services  in  vogue  there,  the 
Bishops  advice  was  nothing  but  an  epigrammatic  ex- 
posure of  the  essential  weakness  of  Mr  Kensit'a  position. 
It  neither  approved  nor  condoned  the  ritualistic  vagaries 
of  the  incumbent  of  St  Ethelburga's,  Those  were  dealt 
with  on  their  merits,  and  not  ineffectually  in  the  end. 
But  it  did  put  a  wrong-headed  man  in  a  thoroughly  false 
position  ;  and  that  was  what  it  was  meant  to  do.  It  was, 
as  Dr  Cobb  says,  *  the  advice  of  the  statesman,  and  re- 
ceived a  prophet*s  reward.*    Not  less  characteristic  of 
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ttestUan  was  his  final  auswcr  to  Sir  William  Harcoui*t. 
We  all  know  what  was  Sir  W^illiam's  attitude  towards 
ritualistic  excesses.  It  was  that  of  the  man  in  the  street 
presented  by  a  great  advocate  and  a  great  parliamentary 
debater.  It  ^was  not  that  of  the  historian  nor  that  of  the 
true  statesman,  as  Creighton's  letter  shows. 

*  I  can  only  express  my  own  opinion,  tliat  there  is  no  wny 
of  combating  error  except  by  setting  forth  truth.  ...  It  fa 
quite  necessary  that  men  should  obey  the  law,  that  they 
should  be  subject  to  authority.  K  men,  who  say  tliat  they 
are  trying  to  do  good,  and  claim  to  act  thix)ugh  eonscientioua 
motives,  refuse  to  do  these  things,  such  refusal  has  ivrought 
great  results  in  the  world's  histoiy.  It  has  never  been 
overcome  by  force,  or  by  the  application  of  law.  There  has 
never  yet  been  a  case  in  history  of  an  attemx>t  to  overcome 
it  by  reason,  by  investigation,  by  discussion,  by  deflnitiou, 
by  gradual  isolation  of  eccentricity  from  grains  of  jmrtial 
truth.  Yet  I  am  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
only  possible  method.  I  slioidd  have  thought  that  at  least 
it  was  innoctious.  The  talk  of  a  few  pedants  in  a  corner 
could  not  affect  the  miglity  stream  of  indignation  which  swells 
the  English  breast,  and  will  work  its  \\ill  through  that  means 
which  is  called  poliiicaL  You  ^buse  me  for  "what  I  do  as 
well  as  for  what  I  da  |aot  do.  Your  way  is  the  ix^pular  way  ; 
why  not  leave  mine  to  do  what  it  may?  You  will  say,  "No 
appearance  of  truce  with  law-breakers."  But  do  not  we  want 
to  find  why  seemingly  good  men  break  the  law?  The  plea  of 
law-breaking  was  used  against  Wyclif,  Huss,  Luther,  every- 
body whom  we  now  call  reformers.  Of  course  there  is  n( 
parallel  between  thorn  and  Lord  Halifax.  Yet  T  cannot 
apply  to  Loi*d  Halifax  a  kind  of  treatment  which,  niutaiis 
iiiutatidis,  I  condemn  in  Leo  X,  in  Archbishop  Courtenay, 
in  the  Council  of  Constance.  They  all  of  them  refuseii  to 
discuss  the  thing  in  itself ;  they  all  upheld  the  law ;  they  all 
secured  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  law,  and  of  their  method  of 
upholding  it.  I  know  that  you  will  regard  all  this  as  hopeless 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Nobody  knows  this  Jjetter 
than  I  do.  We  ai-e  both  of  us  idealists.  I  rank  you  with  Lord 
Halifax.  He  is  pursuing  a  revival  of  old  methods  of  religious 
thought ;  you  are  for  reviving  the  old  means  of  persecuting 
him.  I  am  so  far  modern  that  I  do  not  believe  In  the  vitality 
of  his  ideas,  or  in  your  mode  of  suppressing  him.  1  want  to 
drag  him  into  the  light  and  slay  him  in  the  oi>en.  My  interest 
is  more  with  the  Church  of  the  twentieth  century  than  with 
that  even  of  the  sixteenth  (ii,  449,  450). 
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Which  IB  the  better  man  of  action  here — the  stu 
or  the  politician?  It  was  because  Creighton  was  a 
of  action  in  the  making  that  he  had  turned  instinct! 
to  the  study  of  history;  it  was  because  he  had 
kifltory  side  by  side  with  human  nature  in  the  con 
that,  in  the  fuUnesa  of  time,  he  stood  forth  among  men 
of  action  as  '  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all ' — the  still 
strong,  patient  man  who  knew  what  to  do  and  bo\r  to  do 
it,  heeding  neither  the  'civium  ardor  prara  jubentium* 
in  '  the  bray  of  Exeter  Hall,'  nor  the  '  vultus  instantifl 
tyranni'  in  the  shape  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  the 
warpath.  It  was  not  granted  to  him  to  see  the  full 
fruit  of  his  labours.  But  that  is  a  small  matter ;  and  so 
ho  w^ould  have  regarded  it. 

Here  we  must  make  an  end.  In  what  we  have 
written  we  have  had  in  view  rather  the  appreciation  of 
H  peraonality  than  the  record  of  a  career.  To  imder- 
stand  Creighton  the  latter  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  former.  That  is  why,  in  his  lifetime,  he  was 
so  often  and  so  widely  misunderstood.  To  the  world  the 
secrets  of  his  spiritual  life  were  not  revealed.  It  seemed 
so  easy  to  regard  him  as  the  man  of  brilliant  parts,  the 
intellectual  gladiator,  who  could  have  attacked 
Christian  faith  as  readily,  and  with  as  littlo  misgi 
ing,  as  he  defended  it,  and  who  only  found  his  accou 
in  accepting  it  because  to  do  so  advanced  his  inte 
and  ministered  to  his  ambition.  We  have  written  to 
little  purpotie  if  we  have  not  suggested  u  truer  and  a 
deeper  solution  than  that. 


,  the 
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Vn.— PEARLS  AND  PARASITES. 

.  Report  to  the  Govermncni  of  Ceylon  on  the  Pearl-oyntcr 
Fisheries  of  tfie  Gttif  of  Manaav>  By  W.  A.  Herdman, 
P.R.S.  Parts  i  and  ii.  Published  by  tho  Royal  Society. 
London,  1904. 

On  the  Origin  of  Pearls.  By  H.  Lyster  Jameson. 
•proceedings  of  the  Zool.  Society  of  London/  1902. 

Zoology.  By  A.  E.  Shipley  and  E.  W.  MacBride.  Cam- 
bridge: University  Press,  1901.     (Second  edition,  1905.) 

3ERTAIN  Eastern  peoples  believe  that  pearls  are  due  to 
rain-drops  falling  into  the  oyster  shells  which  con- 
veniently gape  to  receive  them. 

*  Precious  the  tear  as  that  raiu  from  the  sky 
Which  turus  into  i^earla  as  it  falls  on  the  sea/ 

as  the  poet  Moore  writes.    This  belief  is  of  ancient  origin, 

ftnd  is  probably  derived  from  classical  sources,  since  Pliny 

tells  us  that  tho  view  prevalent  in   his  time  was   that 

pearls  arise  from  certain  secretions  formed  by  the  oyster 

around  drops  of  rain  which  have  somehow  effected  an 

entrance  into  the  mantle  cavity  of  the  moUusc.    Prob- 

bly  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  pearls  has  ceased  to  bo 

leld  for  many  centuries,  except  in  the  East,  whore  tradi- 

lon  has  always  been  more  influential  than  experiment. 

the  West  it   has   long  been  known  that  pearls  are 

ormed  as  a   pathological  secretion  of  the  mineral  ar- 

Bgonite,   combined  ^\*ith   a  certain   amount  of  organic 

Daterial,  formed  by  the  oyster  or  other  mollusc  around 

ime  foreign   body,  whoso  presence   forms   the   irritant 

hich  stimulates  the  secretion.     This  secretion  is  of  the 

lame  chemical  and  miueralogical  nature  as  the  *  mother- 

f*pcarl '  which  gives  the  insido  of  the  shell  of  so  many 

lolluscs  a  beautiful  ii*idescont  sheen* 

An  oyster  shell  consists  of  three  layers,  tho  outermost 
mxed  the  peiHostracum^  the  middle  the  pHsmatic  layers 
nd  the  innermost  tho  nacTeous  layer.  Everywhere  the 
ell  is  lined  by  the  mantle,  consisting  of  a  right  and 
t  fold  or  flap  of  the  skin,  which  is  in  contact  with  tho 
reous  layer  all  over  the  inside  of  the  shelL  1 
the  mantle  is  thickened  and  forms  a  ric 


*i 


or 
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ill  the  poRtkn  it  a 

The  &ct  that  die  oacre  is  dcyitBd  by  the  ^riiob 
martBte  of  the  miuitlf  hss  been  aiyniatad  hf  dv 
flhlmw^  By  maerting  little  lUttwi  IwmWh  hamgm  df 
Bnddha  between  the  mantle  and  the  AtSL,  mod  leaTinf 
the  ojiter  at  rest  for  some  time,  the  ixaa^  heooinis 
eoated  with  mother-of-pearl  and  incocpocated  m  the  sob- 
ataace  of  the  AeH;  and  in  tins  way  eettaia  fitda  jam 
figures  are  prodnoed.  Tliis  indostry  is  oeid  to  HUppuH 
a  l&rge  poptdation  in  some  eoast  disiZiito  of  flam 

The  xiAcre,  then,  is  ptodneed  hy  Ihe  outermoat  l^v 
of  the  mantle  or  fleshy  flap  that  lines  the  flheO — the 
externa]  epithelioni ;  and,  if  a  foreign  body  gets  betweea 
this  epithelium  and  the  shell,  the  mantle  will,  in  otdsr 
to  protect  itself,  secrete  a  pearly  coat  around  it.  But 
valual^e  pearls  are  not  tho6e  which  are  partially  or 
wholly  fused  with  the  shell,  but  those  which  lie  deep  fti 
the  tissues  of  the  body ;  and  they  are  prohjibly  formed 
in  the  following  manner.  The  intrusive,  irritant  body 
foims  a  pit  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  mantle ;  this  pit 
deepens,  and  at  first  remains  connected  iritb  the  outside 
by  a  pore ;  ultimately  the  pore  closes,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  becomes  separated  as  a  small  sac  free  from 
all  connexion  with  the  outside.  The  sac  now  sinks 
into  the  tissues  of  the  oyster,  enclosing  in  it  the  foreiga 
body.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  inside  of  the  aac 
is  lined  by  and  is  derived  from  the  same  tissue  or 
epithelium  as  covers  the  outside  of  the  mantle.  Now 
this  epithelium  continues  to  do  what  it  has  always  been. 
In  the  habit  of  doing ;  that  is,  it  secretes  a  nacreous 
Hul>HUincn  nil  round  the  Intrusive  particle.  Layer  after 
layer  of  tins  nncre   is  deposited,   and  thus  a  penrl  is 


I 
I 
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At  firat  the  layers  will  conform  roughly  to 
ne  of  the  embedded  body,  but  later  layers  will 
smooth  over  any  irregularities  of  the  •nucleus'  aroiind 
which  they  are  deposited,  and  a  spheroidal  or  spherical 
pearl  is  produced.  If  the  irregularities  are  too  pro- 
nounced, an  irregular  pearl  is  formed ;  and  such  pearls, 
on  merely  aesthetic  grounds,  command  a  lower  price. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  pearls  are  formed  around  in- 
trusive foreign  bodies ;  and  until  comparatively  recently 
these  bodies  were  thought  to  be  inorganic  particles  such 
as  grains  of  sand.  Recent  research  has,  however,  shown 
that  this  is  seldom  the  case,  and  that  as  a  rule  the 
*iiucleus,'  which  must  bo  present  if  a  pearl  is  to  bo 
formtMl,  is  the  larva  of  some  highly-organised  parasite 
whose  life-history  is  certainly  complicated  but  as  yet  is 
not  accurately  known.  The  knowledge,  however,  which 
we  already  possess  enables  us  to  do  much  to  ensure 
steady  success  in  a  very  speculative  industry ;  and  with 
complete  knowledge  there  is  no  reason  why  pearl  fisheries 
should  not  be  under  as  good  control  as  oyster  fisheries. 

It  was  more  than  forty  years  ago  (1857-1859)  that  the 
problem  of  the  Ceylon  pearl-oyster  fishery  was  first 
attacked  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit  by  a  certain 
Dr  Kelaart.  His  reports  to  the  Government  of  the  island 
contain  the  following  suggestive  sentences  : — 


*I  shall  merely  mention  here  tliat  Monsieur  Humbert,  a 
Swiss  swologifit,  has,  by  his  own  observations  at  the  last  pearl 
fishery,  corx^oborated  all  I  have  stated  about  the  ovaria  or 
fCenitai  glands  and  their  contents ;  and  that  he  has  discovered, 
in  addition  to  the  Filaria  and  Circaria  (wiV),  three  other  pai-a- 
sitical  worms  infesting  the  viscera  and  other  parts  of  the 
pearl  oyster.  We  both  agree  tliat  these  worms  play  nn 
important  part  in  the  formation  of  i^earls;  and  it  may  bo 
found  possible  to  infect  oysters  in  other  bods  with  these 
worms  and  thus  increase  the  quantity  of  these  gems.  The 
nucleus  of  an  American  pearl  drawn  by  MObius  is  nearly  of 
tlie  same  form  as  the  Ch-caria  found  in  the  pearl  oysters  of 
Ceylon.  It  will  be  curious  to  ascertain  if  the  oysters  in  the 
Tinnevelly  banks  have  the  same  si>ecies  of  worms  as  those 
found  in  the  oysters  on  the  banks  off  Arripo/ 


Unfortunately  Dr  Kelaart  died  shortly  after  making  this 
report,  leaving  his  investigations  incomplete, 
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Some  seven  years  before,  in  1852,  Filippi  had  ahoi 
that  the  pearls  in  our  fresh-water  mussel  (Anodonta) 
were  formed  by  the  larvae  of  a  fluke  (a  treniatode),  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Distomuni  dtiplicaturn,  Manj 
students  of  elenicnt-ary  biology,  as  they  painfully  try 
to  unravel  the  mystery  of  molluscan  morpliology,  must 
have  come  across  small  pearls  in  the  tissues  of  the  fresh- 
water mussels  ({/nto  or  Anodonta);  but  these  ore  said 
to  have  less  lustre  and  to  bo  more  opjique  than  the 
sea  poarl ;  so  the  pearl  Hshorios  of  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
rivers  are  falling  into  disuse.  Our  ancestors,  however, 
thought  otherwise.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  tho  Scotch 
fisheries  brought  in  some  12,000/.  a  year ;  and  a  writer  of 
the  early  part  of  tho  eighteenth  century  describes  Scotch 
pearls  as  '  finer,  more  hard  and  transparent  than  any 
Oriental.*  British  pearls  were  highly  thought  of  by  tlie 
Romans.  Pliny  and  Tacitus  mention  them;  and  Juhus 
CsDsar  is  said  to  have  dedicated  a  breastplate  ornamented 
with  British  pearls  to  Venus  Genitrix.  Fresh-water 
pearls  are  still  '  fished '  with  profit  in  Central  Europe ; 
but  the  Governments  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Bohemf 
watch  over  the  industry  and  only  grant  a  license  to 
any  stretch  of  water  about  once  in  twelve  years — a  restri<? 
tion  which,  had  it  been  imposed  on  our  fisheries,  might 
have  saved  a  vanishing  industry. 

In  1871  Gamer  showed  that  the  pearls  in  tho  ediUe 
mussel  (Mytilus  edulia),  which  is  largely  used  for  bait 
upon  our  coasts,  were  formed  round  the  larvie  of  a  fluke, 
a  remote  ally  of  the  liver-fluke  that  causes  such  loss 
to  our  sheep-breeders.  This  origin  of  pearls  has  been 
more  completely  followed  out  by  Mr  Lyster  Jameson. 
Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  the  researches  of  Giard 
(1897)  and  Dubois  (1901)  in  the  same  subject  We  know 
tho  life-history  of  the  organism  forming  pearls  in  this 
edible  mussel  far  more  completely  than  wo  do  that  of 
any  other  pearl-forming  parasite ;  and,  before  returning 
to  the  Ceylon  pearls,  wo  will  briefly  consider  it. 

Mr  Lyster  Jameson  finds  that  the  pearls  of  the  Mytilua 
are  formed  around  the  cercaria  or  larval  form  of  a  fluke 
which,  in  its  adult  stages,  resides  in  tho  intestine  of 
scoter  {(Edeinla  nigra),  and  was  originally  described  froi 
tho  eider  duck  {Sornateria  molllsslina)  in  Greenland  am 
named  Leucithodendriuin  sontutma',  after  its  fii'st  know 
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loat.  The  cercaria  larva?  of  these  flukes  form  the  last 
stage  in  a  complex  series  of  larval  forms  which  occur 
"ia  the  life-history  of  a  trematode  or  fluke,  and  they 
differ  from  the  adult  in  two  points — their  generative 
organs  are  not  fully  developed,  and  they  usually  have  a 
but  thi^  organ  is  wanting  in  our  poarl-forming 
cercaria,  called  a  cercariiEum  by  Mr  Jameson.  Such  a 
larva  has  only  to  be  swallowed  by  a  scoter  to  grow  up 
quickly  into  the  adult  trematode  capable  of  laying  eggs. 
Now  this  bird,  called  by  the  French  fishermen  the  *  cane 
mouli^re,'  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  mussel-beds ;  it 
is  not  only  common  around  the  French  mussel-beds  of 
BiUiors  (Morbihan),  but  occurs  in  numbers  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Barrow  channel,  close  to  our  English  pearl-bearing 
mussel-beds.  With  its  diving  habits  it  destroys  and  eats 
largo  quantities  of  tho  mollusc.  Those  cercarioe  which  are 
already  entombed  in  a  pearl  cannot,  of  course,  grow  up 
into  adults,  even  if  they  gain  entrance  to  the  alimentary 
canal  of  tho  scoter ;  but  those  that  are  not  ensheathcd 
may  do  so.  Further,  the  fluko  may  possibly  live  in  other 
hosts  where  no  pearl  is  formed.  At  any  rate,  there 
seems  no  lack  of  larvse  successful  in  their  struggle  to 
attain  niaturity,  for  it  has  been  calculated  that  the 
alimentary  canal  of  an  apparently  healthy  scoter  may 
harbour  as  many  as  six  thousand  adult  flukes. 

Thus  there  are  two  courses  open  to  tho  cercaria  when 
it  has  once  found  its  way  into  the  mussel ;  it  either  forms 
the  nucleus  of  a  jiearl  and  perishes,  or  it  is  swallowed  by 
a  scoter,  becomes  adult,  and  prepares  to  carry  on  tho 
race.  But  how  do  the  cercarifie  make  their  way  into  the 
mussel,  and  whence  do  they  come?  At  present  their 
birth,  like  that  of  Mr  Yellowplush,  is  'wrapped  up  in 
a  mistry.'  We  may  presume  that  the  eggs  make  their 
way  out  of  the  scoter  into  the  sea-water,  and  that  there 
they  hatch  out  a  free-swimming  larva,  which,  after  the 
manner  of  trematodes,  swims  about  looking  for  a  suitable 
host.  Within  this  host  it  would  come  to  rest  and  begin 
budding  off  numerous  secondary  iarvcD,  in  which  stage 
it  may  assume  considerable  size  and  becomes  known  as  a 
Bporocyat,  No  one,  however,  has  seen  the  eggs  hatch, 
or  the  free-swimming  larva;  but  Mr  Jameson  produces 
evidence  to  show  that  the  sporocyst  stage  occurs  in  two 
►tber  common  molluscs,  viz.  in  a  clam  (2'apes  decuaaatus) 


■ad  fasre  been  &bl]r 
It  M  tnw  that, 
themmmim  were v«n infieeied :  both  wBsnot 
titown  that  they  were  not  inliBctod  ai  the 
farther,  the  Dnmbers  used  wsfv  fcoo  small  to  joflAiiy 
*  rerj  potHrro  eomdanon.  SdSk  «»  the  whole,  it  nqr 
Mfi^  he  aaid    that    the  lif e-UsCarr  of   the 


tHiieh  form  thepearb  m  MfUhuMmiU  probably  inYnIni 
three  boots :  the  scoter,  which  eootains  the  matore  fbnn ; 
the  Tapej$  or  Cktrdham^  which  oontaim  the  first  lanral 
etage ;  and  the  xmnsel,  which  cofttMns  the  eeoond  lart«l 
vtage,  which  fonzw  the  pearL 

Reoently  Profcwaor  Dnbois  has  been  inrestigatiBy  Ihe 
origin  of  pearU  in  another  Bpeeies  of  Mytiius  (Jf,  yaili 
provinciaiis)  which  11^*68  on  the  French  MediterraaeoB 
littoraL  The  nuclene  of  this  pearl  is  alftoTa  tramatod*. 
but  of  a  specieB  different  from  that  whieh  mf^ats  the 
edjblo  muaseL  The  interest  of  Professor  Duljots'  worit. 
however,  lie*;  in  the  fact  that  he  claim8  to  have  infectfd 
true  oriental  peari-ojsten  by  putting  them  to  li\"o  wili 
hbi  Mediterrftnenri  mussels.  He  fetched  his  oyatecsb 
t^^rmed  'Pintndin/  from  the  GuLf  of  Gabes  in  aouthacm 
Tnni«,  wht^re  they  are  almost  pearl-less — one  mui^t  o] 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  of  thef*e  to  find  a  single  paori* 
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'ought  them  up  amongst  the  mussels.    After  some 

had   elapsed   they  became   so  infected   that  three 

rrs  opened  consecutively  yielded  a  couple  of  pearls 

ih.    These  obserx'ations,  however,  require  confirmation, 

have  been  adversely  criticised  by  Professor  Giard, 

To   return    to    the    Ceylon    pearla      The  celebrated 

ihorics  lie  to  the  north-west  of  the  island,  where  the 

low  plateaux  of   the  Gulf  of  Manaar  afford  a  fine 

sding-place  for  the  pearl-oyster.    The  pearl-oyster  is 

►t   really  an  oyster,  but  an   allied  mollusc  known  as 

'garitifcra  vulgaris.     It  lives  on  rocky  bottoms  known 

[y  as  paars.     The  fisheries  are  very  ancient  and  have 

m  worked  for  at  least  2500,  perhaps  for  3000  years, 

\j  mentions  them,  but  he  is,  comparatively  speaking, 

modem.     The  Cingalese  records  go  much  farther  back, 

550  B.C.   wo  find    King  Vijaya  sending    his   Indian 

Lor-in-law  pearls  of  great  price ;  and  there  are  othe?^ 

ply  records.     From  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century 

our  era  the  trade  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the 

of  the  Arabs  and  Persians ;  and  many  references 

;Occur  in  their  literature,    Marco  Polo  (1291)  mentions 

le  peiirls  of   the  kings  of  Ceylon ;  and  in  1330  a  friar, 

Jordanus,  describes  8000  boats  as  taking  part  in  the 

.     Two  centuries  later,  a  Venetian  trader  named 

Frederick  crossed  from  India  to  the  west  coast  of 

Ion  to  observe  the  fishery  ;  and  his  dosoription  might 

Imost  serve  for  the  present  day,  so  little  do  habits  alter 

the  East. 

The  records  of  the  Dutch  and  English  fisheries  are 
tturally  more  complete  than  those  of  their  predecessors. 
le  last  Dutrh  fisliory  was  in  1708,  and  the  first  English 
ras  in  1796,  before  the  fall  of  Colombo.  The  fishery  is 
ot  held  every  year,  but  at  irregular  intervals  ;  and 
rmetimes  these  intervals  have  been  long.  For  instance, 
le  oysters  failed  between  1732  and  1740,  and  again 
ktween  1768  and  1796,  under  the  Dutch  regime,  and  from 
J37  to  1854  under  the  English.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Khing  is  sometimes  annual ;  recently,  it  took  place  with 
kt  success  in  1887  and  the  four  following  years,  cul- 
dnating  in  the  record  year  1891,  when  the  Government's 
lare  of  the  spoil  amounted  to  close  upon  one  million 
upees.     After  this  there  was  a  pause  till  1903. 

The  I^ieutepant-govemor,  Mr  Everard  im  Tbum,  now 
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Governor  of  Fiji,  has  given  a  lively  aeeotmt  of  tib*lilM( 
fiflhing.  He  tells  us  tliat  every  year,  in  Noranta;* 
goveimnent  official  visxts  the  oystetr-beds,  takes  19  i 
certain  number  of  oysters,  examines  them  for  pearisi  mi 
suhmxts  hl»  re^ts  to  certain  govenuneat  experts  Its 
they  did  two  years  ago,  these  experts  pronounce  tbt 
there  will  be  a  fishii^,  this  information  is  at  onoe  aaii 
known ;  and,  partly  by  advertisemenU  but  probaUy  noO 
by  passing  the  word  from  man  to  man,  the  news  rapid^ 
spreads  throughout  India,  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  andtft 
Europe*  In  the  meantime  preparations  on  a  large  scdi 
have  to  be  made. 

'  On  land,  wlilch  is  at  the  moment  a  desert,  an  elabatsM 
•et  of  tcmix>rary  government  buijdiags  have  to  be  erected  Ut 
receiving  and  dealing  Avith  many  millions  of  oysters  ax>d  tbcir 
valtiable  If  minute  contents.  Court-houses,  prisons,  barnMfe 
revenue  offices,  markets,  residences  for  the  officials,  sttesis  rf 
houses  and  shops  for  perhaps  thirty  thousand  inhAbitatiU 
and  A  water  sujiply  for  drinking  and  bathing  for  these  suat 
people  have  to  bo  arranged  for.  Lastly,  but,  in  view  of  tin 
dreadful  posHibility  of  the  outbreak  of  plague  and  (^akfi^ 
not  Iwiat,  there  are  elaborate  hospitals  to  be  proWded-* 

By  March  or  April  some  hundreds  of  large  fishing  vessdi 
have  assembled  at  Manaar ;  and  a  population  which  varies 
durinjif  the  next  two  months  between  25,000  and  40,000 

Houls  has  gathered  together. 

The  fishing-boa t«  leave  early  in  the  morning  for  tbetr 
respective  stations  ;  and,  on  reaching  them,  the  Arab  and 
Indian  divers  descend,  staying  under  water  from  fifty  to 
eighty  seconds,  and  eagerly  scooping  up  the  oysters  and 
depositing  them  in  baakete  slung  round  their  necks.  Bj 
midday  the  divers  are  worn  out ;  and  at  noon  a  gxm  'i» 
fired  fwm  the  master-attendants  vessel  as  a  signal  for 
return.  The  run  home  may  take  some  horn's,  at'cording 
to  the  distance  and  thowind;  and  it  is  during  this  time 
that  a  considerable  number  of  pearls  are  said  to  be 
nl)stracted.  The  men  on  the  boats  are  occupied  wuth  the 
sorting  of  the  oysters  and  cleaning  them  of  useless  stones, 
seaweed,  and  other  objects  which  are  gathered  with  theoL 
The  finest  pearls  lie  just  within  the  shell,  embedded  in 
the  edge  of  the  mantle;  and  those  readily  slip  out  and 
are  concealed  about  the  person  of  the  finder.    The  Govern- 
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Lent  does  what  it  can  to  check  peculation  and  keep  a 
lard  on  each  boat ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  its  efiEoi-ts,  there 
(eems  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  '  finest,  roundest,  and 
!9t-colourod  pearls '  pass  into  the  possession  of  those 
ho  have  no  right  to  them. 

On  reaching  the  shore  the  oysters  are  carried  to  the 
tovemment  building  or  *  Kottus/  a  vast  rectangular  shed, 

["Where  they  are  divided  into  three  heaps;  two  of  these 
Fall  to  the  Government,  and  the  third  belongs  to  the 

'divers.  This  latter  share  the  divers  sell  as  soon  as  they 
quit  the  '  Kottus/  sometimes  parting  with  dozens  to  one 
buyer,  and  sometimes  selling  as  few  as  two  or  one.  In 
the  meantime  the  Government's  two-thirds  have  been 
counted  and  are  left  for  the  night.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  these  oysters  are  put  up  to  auction.  The  Govern- 
ment agent  states  how  many  oysters  there  are  to  disijose 
of,  and  then  sells  them  in  lots  of  one  thousand.  Some 
rich  syndicates  will  perhaps  buy  as  many  as  50,000  at 
prices  which  fluctuate  unaccountably  during  the  evening. 
Within  a  short  time  the  price  will  inexplicably  drop  from 
thirty-five  rupees  to  twenty-two  rupees  a  thousand,  and 
may  then  rise  again  as  suddenly  and  inexplicably  as  it 
sank.  Early  in  the  morning  each  purchaser  removes  his 
shells  to  his  own  private  shed,  whore  for  a  week  they  are 
allowed  to  rot  in  old  canoes  and  other  vessels  of  water, 
and  are  then  searched  for  pearls.  For  a  couple  of  months 
this  great  trafiic  goes  on,  until  the  divers  are  thoroughly 
exhausted,  and  the  camp  melts  away. 

Owing  to  the  continuous  failure  of  the  fishery  for 
ten  years  from  1891,  the  Government  determined  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  experts.  In  the  spring  of  1901  Professor 
Herdman  of  Liverpool  was  asked  by  the  Colonial  Ofi&ce, 
then  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Chamberlain,  to  visit 
Ceylon  and  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  fishery.  He 
reached  Colombo  early  in  1902.  He  was  fortunate  in 
taking  out  an  exceptionally  well  qualified  assistant  in 
Mr  J.  Hornell.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
fishing-grounds,  Professor  Herdman  reported  to  the 
Government  of  Ceylon  as  follows  : — 

•The  oysters  we  met  with  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
Tery  healthy.  There  is  no  evidence  i>f  any  epidemic  or  of 
much  disease  of  any  kind.  A  considerable  niuuber  of  para- 
.sites,  both  external  and  internal,  both  protozoan  and  ver- 
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grounds  are  under  the  charge  of  a  trained  zoologist  there 

is  no  reason  why  this  should  go  on. 

When  Professor  Herdman  was  called  in  to  advise  the 

Government,  he  saw  at  once  that  it  was  the  oyster  that 

had  failed  in  the  last  ten  years,  not  the  pearls  within  the 
[oysters*     Microscopic  examination  of  thin  sections  made 

ihrough  deciilcified  pearls  showed  that  they  are  almost 
in  all  cases  deposited  around  a  minute  larva  which  seems 
'almost  certainly  to  be  the  larva  of  a  cestode  or  tape- 
I'Worm.  These  larvae  make  their  way  into  the  oyster,  and 
le  irritation  they  set  up  induces  the  formation  of  the 

pearl,  just  as  was  the  case  with  the  cercaria-formed  pearls 

^of  the  mussel.  Where  do  these  larvte  come  from  ?  Un- 
fortunately we  cannot  say.  Older  specimens  of  tape- 
worms belonging  to  the  now  species,  Tetrarhynchiia 
uiiionifactor^  also  live  in  the  oyster ;  and  it  may  be  that, 
were  a  larva  to  escape  entombment  in  a  pearl,  it  would 
grow  up  into  one  of  these.  But  even  these  never  become 
mature  in  the  oyster ;  to  attain  sexual  maturity  they 
must  be  swallowed  by  a  second  host.  Wliat  is  the 
second  host  of  the  pearl-forming  cestode?  This  question 
also  we  cannot  answer ;  and,  until  we  can,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  control  the  output  of  pearls.  Possibly  the 
parent  of  this  larva  hves  in  the  file-fish  {Balistes),  which 
preys  on  oysters  and  is  usually  regarded  as  an  enemy  to 
the  pearl  fishery,  Balistes,  however,  may  be  a  friend  in 
disguise.  Possibly  the  organism  has  to  pass  through  as 
many  as  three  hosts,  and  may  only  become  sexually 
mature  when  it  reaches  the  interior  of  one  of  the  large 
fish-eating  rays  or  sharks.     All  this  wo  want  to  know. 

The  discovery  by  Professor  Herdman  and  Mr  Hornoll 
of  the  cestode  larva  as  a  real  cause  of  pearl-formation 
received  an  interesting  confirmation  shortly  after  they 
had  made  it.  Mons.  G.  Seurat,  working  independently  at 
Hikitea  on  the  island  of  Mangareva  in  the  Gambier  group, 
discovered  a  very  similar  larva  in  the  local  pearl-oyster 
around  w^hich  pearls  are  formed  ;  this  larva,  if  wo  may 
judge  from  pictures,  is  almost  certainly  the  same  as  the  one 
from  Ceylon.  Professor  Giard  regards  it  as  belonging  to 
a  tape- worm  of  the  genus  AcrohothHum ;  and,  if  he  be 
right,  then  Professor  Herdman's  larva  is  axL  Acrohothrium 
too.  We  have  so  little  knowledge  of  the  early  forms 
>of  CGstodes  that  we  cannot  accept  this  attribution  as 
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finaL     We  may,  however,  hope  for  further  informalioa^ 
for  a  French  zoologist,  M.  Boutan,  has  started  for  (be 
East  to  work  at  the  problem ;  Mr  Homell  is  still  at  voci 
in  Ceylon ;   and   Mr  C  Crossland,   ivho    h£ts    had  modi 
experience   in  marine  work  in  the  tropics,  has  recently 
been   appointed,  at  the  request  of  the  Soudan  Govcot- 
ment,  to  investigate  the  pearl-oystor  beds  of  the  Red  8e& 
Last  year    it  was  again   found    posstblo    to    bold  • 
fishery  in  Ceylon.     It  was  held  at  a  place  called  Maricin* 
kaddi,  also  on  the   north-'west   coast.     In    the  course  (A 
thirty-eight   days  over    41,000,000  oysters    were    taken. 
The  trade  was  very  brisk;  the  prices  paid  were  unpn- 
cedented.    This  years  fishery,  which  began  on  Feb,  IS^ 
promises  to  beat  all  records.     On  Feb.  22  the  catch  wv 
nearly  4,500,000  oysters ;  and  the  Government's  share  for 
that  day  was  9000/.    It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  attribute 
this   success  to  the  efiforts   of   Professor   Herd  man  and 
Mr   Homell,   the   latter   of   whom,   wo   understand,  has 
been  permanently  retained  as  government    biologist  in 
Ceylon ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that,  acting  under  thdr 
advice,  the  oyster-bed  may  bo  made  a  steady,  in  place  ol 
a  most  intermittent  source  of   revenue.      Besides   their 
valuable  work  in  solving  this  particular  problem,   Pro- 
fessor Herdman  and  his  colleague  have  made  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  marine  animals,  which  are  being  examined  by  ft 
number  of  speciaUsts.     The  results  of  their  labours  are 
appearing  in  a  handsome  series  of  volumes   published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  it  is  from 
the  first  of  these  that  many  of  the  facts  contained  in 
this  article  are  derived.    The  memoirs  included    in  the 
volumes  contain  many  important  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge ;  but  no  result  is  more  interesting  or  more  economi- 
cally important  than  the  confirmation  of  the  fact  thai; 
as  M.  Dubois  puts  it,  '  La  plus  belle  perle  n'est  done,  ca 
definitive,  que  le  brillaut  sarcophage  d*un  ver.* 

A.  £.  Shifi^bv. 
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jt.  Vm.— OUR  NEGLECTED  MONUMENTS. 

.  Reports  from  Her  Majesty  8  Representatives  abroad  as 

to  the  Statut07^  Provisions  existing  in  Foreign  Countries 
for  the  Prfservation  of  Historical  Buildings,     Accounts 

and  Papers :  MisceUaneous,  No.  2.  1897.     [C.  8443.] 

La  Legislazione  delle  Belle  Arti,     By  Filippo  Mariotti. 

Home ;  Unione  Cooperativa  Editrice,  1892. 

Denkmalpflege.     By  Freiherr  von   Helpert.     Vienna  : 

Braiuniiller,  1807. 

Die  Denknialpflege  in  Frankreich,     By  Dr  Paul  Clemen. 

Berlin  :  Ernst  und  Sohn,  1808. 

VAmi  des  Monuments  et  des  Arts,    '  Revue  Triniestrielle 
^        Illustr^e.*    Paris,  1887,  etc. 

■6.  Die  Denkmalpflege.  Zeitschrift  herausgegobon  von  der 
H  Schriftleitung  des  *  Centralblattes  der  Bauverwaltung.' 
■    Berlin,  1890,  etc. 

HThere  is  a  historical  city  in  the  north,  once  the  border 
capital  of  two  warring  kingdoms,  the  stronghold  aimed 
at  in  every  attack,  unique  among  the  cities  of  the  island 
in  the  position  inherited  from  those  stormy  times,  and 
till  the  other  day  a  separate  entity  between  England  and 
[Scotland,  but  not  reckoned  to  either.  This  city  possesses 
^kncient  monumonts  of  singular  value.  It  is  enclosed  in 
^Bft  complete  circuit  of  fortifications,  erected  in  the  days 
Bof  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  form  of  particular  interest  to 
students  of  military  works ;  and  there  still  exist  remains 
of  a  far  ampler  enceinte,  taking  in  a  space  half  as  large 
again  as  the  Elizabethan  walls,  and  larger  than  the 
existing  town  can  fill  to-day.  This  is  the  enceinte  made 
when  'Edwardus  Primus,  Scotorum  Malleus,*  fortified 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  with  a  fosse  eighty  feet  wide,  and 
built  a  wall  of  solid  masonry  behind  it,  bristling  with 
towers.  It  is  the  enceinte  of  the  later  days,  when  the 
watchmen  on  these  towers  looked  ever  to  the  north  and 
west  for  the  gleam  of  spears  over  Halidon  Hill,  or  the 
swift  approach  of  wild  riders  on  Caledonian  ponies  round 
the  level  strip  along  the  coast.  In  most  parts  it  has  been 
merged  in  the  later  Elizabethan  circumvallation ;  but 
fifty  years  ago  a  stretch  of  more  than  half  a  mile  of  it 
remained,  with  the  ditch  still  fully  marked  and  fragment^ 
>i  Plantagenet  masonry  at  intervals  along  it.  One  tower. 
Vol.  202.— ^b.  403.  2  & 
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rrirailt  in  Tudor  tiiuee,  has  been  esDed  tbe  Bflll  To««, 
because  the  tocsin  was  said  to  be  aomaded  ikimm  it  at  te 
alarm  of  a  Scottish  raid.  This  pari  of  tbe  circait  £aarf 
the  aide  of  danger  and  was  fuDeet  of  all  in  hiatarial 
aasociations.  On  the  side  towards  tbe  Tw>eed  it  joiorf 
the  castle*  also  of  Edwardian  on|^  in  tbe  hall  of  wUck 
the  English  Justinian  gave  jodgmeBi  on  tbe  claiaaaaia  It 
the  Scottish  Crown. 

The  site  of  the  hall,  whidi  both  Scot  and  &^^ 
might  well  hare  united  to  bonoar,  is  momr  oenipied  hf 
the  platform  and  waiting-rooms  of  tbe  Xocrb  Bkitaik 
rmihraj  statiop ;  and  the  ragtlp  hea  ahnnit,  passed  oat  cf 
r*^^iy*^  becanae  tbe  taihray  could  not  9Da  iw  jvdi 
oat  of  tbe  eoane  its  eogineeta  bad  Isid  dora  fior  ic  IW 
pngtJMiof  tbeEdaatdiapiaf'whjuatirfMiailta 
intact  tin  about  1S50,  wbea  &e  Ti 
and  le'vcllad  part  of  it  for  a 

to 
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lave  been  proud  to  accomplish  as  a  duty  owed  to  its  own 

bir  fame  and  historical  repute. 
The  epirit  in  which  the  Town  Council  was  pleased  to 
(eive  these  representations,  and  the  further  proceedings 
the  matter  of  the  threatened  enceinte,  need  not  here  bo 
[escribed ;  the  matter  has  only  been  adduced  as  an  object- 
lesson  ;  and  no  object-lesson  could  display  more  effectively 
;he    attitude    we  adopt   in    this    country  in  regard  to 

[storical  monuments.  There  exists  no  real  reason  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Edwardian  enceinte  of  Berwick, 
The  proposal  was  only  made  because  those  responsible 
fior  the  government  of  the  town  had  no  sense  of  the  value 
of  that  part  of  the  ci\ac  assets ;  and  in  this  respect,  it  is 
to  bo  feared,  they  only  shared  in  the  national  laxity  of 
thought  about  matters  of  the  kind.  Many  other  recent 
cases  could  be  adduced  to  show  how  precarious  is  the 
existence  of  many  monuments  which  are  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  for  the  loss  of  which  future 
generations  may  call  us  to  account. 

The  case  of  the  walls  and  towers  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  desei'ves  attention.  This  city  views  with  justifiable 
satisfaction  its  position  as  a  northern  metropolis  of  in- 
dustry, but  it  is  a  source  of  pride  equally  legitimate  that 
its  civic  annals  start  from  Roman  times,  and  that  it  has 
played  its  part  at  all  the  principal  epochs  of  the  national 
history.  Its  medieval  fortifications  are  the  lastmg 
witnesses  to  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  that  history ; 
and  the  antiquary,  Leland,  stated  that  they  exceeded  in 
grandeur  those  of  any  city  in  Britain,  A  good  portion  of 
the  enceinte,  which  is  more  than  two  miles  round,  is  still 
in  existence.  Formerly  the  Corporation  owned  the  walla 
and  towers,  and  kept  them  in  repair  from  the  proceeds 
of  an  impost  somewhat  similar  to  the  French  octroi. 
Subsequently  the  xKJwers  and  duties  of  the  Corporation 
were  passed  over  to  the  trading-guilds,  the  present  repre- 
sentatives of  which  have  power  to  sell,  for  their  private 
advantage,  these  historical  monuments  of  civic  and  even 
national  interest  and  importance.  Only  the  other  day  a 
proposal  was  made  that  the  Corporation  should  buy  from 
one  of  the  guilds  a  tower,  willed  the  Plunmier  Tower,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  demolishing  it  in  favour  of  a 
certain  improvement  scheme,  the  need  for  which  is  by  no 
means  urgent.    That  private  persons  should  be  able  to 
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building  purposes  in  1876 ;  and  with  the  land  went  the 
old  tithe-bam,  as  if  it  had  been  some  shed  or  outhouse 
accidentally  left  on  the  ground.  While  the  structure 
remained  the  property  of  the  Commissioners  it  was 
practically  safe,  because  the  Commissioners  individually 
are  men  who  would  recognise  its  artistic  and  historical 
value,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  medieval  econo- 
mics of  the  Church ;  but  it  casts  a  sinister  light  on  our 
neglect  of  ancient  monuments  that  such  an  ediBce  should 
have  been  handed  over  with  a  plot  of  building-ground, 
without  any  safeguard  or  reservation  to  protect  it  from 
the  spoiler.  The  result  was  that,  about  six  years  ago,  the 
grand  old  structure  was  pulled  to  pieces  for  the  trifling 
value  of  its  materials,  the  timber,  it  is  said,  being  found 
so  hard  that  it  did  not  repay  the  cost  of  working.  The 
site  is  now  bare  ground  whereon  the  plan  of  the  building 
can  still  be  traced,  but  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
district  where  a  large  haU,  which  could  have  been  turned 
to  one  of  several  modem  purposes,  would  have  been 
a  most  valuable  possession  for  the  people.  On  this 
ground,  as  well  as  upon  the  more  weighty  artistic  and 
historical  considerations,  strenuous  efiForts  were  made  to 
save  the  fabric ;  but  these  were  private  efforts,  and,  for 
reasons  into  which  it  would  be  useless  to  enter,  they 
proved  unavailing. 

One  other  recent  case  of  threatened  destruction  and  of 
chivalrous  defence  may  be  briefly  referred  to.  This  is  the 
ease  of  the  Whitgift  Hospital  at  Croydon.  Croydon  is  a 
very  populous  and  rapidly  extending  borough,  and  pos- 
sesses near  its  centre  a  well-preserved  specimen  of  a  charac- 
teristically English  institution  in  the  form  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan hospital  or  charitable  foundation,  similar  in  type, 
though  subsequent  in  date,  to  the  well-known  St  Cross 
by  Winchester,  and  the  Cheetham  College  at  Manchester. 
These  institutions,  which,  like  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
colleges,  exhibit  monastic  or  canonical  forms  suited  to 
modem  requirements,  often  present  great  architectural 
beauty  in  the  disposition  and  character  of  their  buildings, 
and  are,  in  any  case,  little  oases  where,  perhaps,  in  the 
midst  of  the  whirl  of  a  busy  town,  there  is  still  a  *  haunt 
of  ancient  peace.'  The  value  of  these  points  of  rest  in 
our  crowded  centres  of  population,  of  these  memorials  of 
the  past  that  keep  piety  alive  in  minds  that  might  yield 
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the  machinery  that  exists  at  home  and  abroad  for  safe- 
guarding the  memorials  of  the  past,  whether  in  the  form 
of  single  monuments  of  outstanding  importance,  or  of 
the  older  domestic  or  semi-public  buildings  which  still  | 
preserve  to  so  many  European  cities  their  historical  i 
interest  and  their  picturesque  charm.  In  this  country 
wo  are  almost  devoid  of  the  official  and  semi-official 
machinery  which  is  in  full  and  fruitful  action  abroad. 
We  dispose,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  more  freely  than 
foreign  nations,  of  a  force  that,  though,  generally  latent, 
may,  on  occasions  such  as  those  just  noticed,  be  stimu- 
lated to  effective  action.  This  is  the  force  of  publio 
opinion.  Public  opinion,  however,  is  in  its  very  nature 
an  unorganised  force,  acting  spasmodically  upon  stimulus 
supplied  by  some  striking  event,  or  by  the  initiative  of 
individuals  who  con  magnetise  their  fellows.  Popular 
agitations  arise  spontaneously  from  time  to  time,  like 
that  against  the  proposal  to  run  a  tunnel  under  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh,  or  that  for  a  railway  traversing  the 
Lake  District ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  projects  still  more 
deleterious  than  these  may  be  carrii^Ki  through  without 
the  public  waking  up  till  the  harm  has  been  done. 

This  being  so,  what  is  evidently  required  is  some 
permanent  agency  representing  the  popular  mind  at  its 
best  and  always  kept  in  working  order.  Such  permanent 
agencies  of  an  official  or  semi-o£Qcial  kind  must  be 
established  by  the  general  sense  of  the  community;  but  in 
their  turn  they  influence  popular  thought.  Official  action, 
though  it  may  be  lim.ited  in  scope,  yet  sets  a  certain 
stamp  upon  the  work  in  hand  which  wholesomely  im- 
presses the  public  mind.  The  care  of  ancient  monuments, 
which,  to  the  untutored  intelligence,  seems  at  fii*st  the 
mere  fad  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  acquires  in  this  way 
estimation  and  efficiency,  Govermnent  may  really  not 
be  able  or  willing  to  do  much  officially ;  but  the  fact  that 
it  acts  at  all  gives  a  general  trend  to  public  opinion,  and 
makes  it  ejisier  for  individuals  or  societies,  working  in 
harmony  with  the  official  agency,  to  brij^ig  influence  to 
bear  in  particular  instances.  ' 

It  is  necessary  to  put  in  a  true  light  the  operations  of 
these  official  agencies,  because  in  this  country  we  are 
inclined  to  set  public  opinion  on  the  one  side  and  official 
agencies  on  the  other,  as  representing    two  mutually 
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exclusive  methods,  and  to  boafit  that  En^la.nd  relie*  as 
the  free  action  of  opinion,  while  the  foreigner  findi 
protection  behind  the  State.  The  tmth  is  that  publii 
opinion  on  the  Continent,  as  among  oarBelvee,  is  tin 
ultimate  arbiter  of  all  these  questions.  The  ofBd& 
agencies  are,  in  fact,  the  creation  of  public  opinion ;  and 
their  action,  to  be  really  fruitful,  must  be  sostained  bj 
the  same  force.  Xo  one,  for  example,  can  study  fore^ 
Monument  Acts,  or  follow  the  reports  of  official  com* 
servators,  without  seeing  how  financial  questions  ar» 
constantly  coming  to  the  front.  The  only  effective 
agency  by  which  the  law  can  protect  a  monument  is 
private  hands  that  is  in  danger  of  alteration  or  detstructiot, 
is  by  compulsory  purchase  of  the  property  by  the  State. 
All  recent  Acts  of  the  kind,  with  the  single  exception  o: 
our  own  Ancient  Monuments  Act  of  1882,  rely  tiltimatelj 
on  this  power  of  expropriation ;  bat  it  can  only  be  pat 
into  force  when  there  is  money  at  the  command  of  ths 
Minister  of  Public  Workn  or  of  the  Interior.  These  officials 
will  only  secure  a  substantial  credit  from  their  Zxindi^g 
or  Ckambre  or  Camera  if  their  fellow-members  know 
that  their  o^vn  constituents  are,  on  the  whole,  in  &roiir 
of  a  generous  expenditure  for  this  national  purpoee.  In 
other  words,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  these  historic  mona- 
ments  at  home  or  abroad  are  generally  recognised  as 
things  worthy  of  preservation  that  effectire  efiForts  will 
ho  mfido  to  ensure  their  safety. 

This  fundamental  fact  is  recognised  to  the  full  by  tli« 
friends  of  ancient  monuments  abroad ;  and  in  all  the 
active  propaganda  on  the  subject,  of  which  Germany  is 
now  the  scene,  speakers  and  As-riters  have  insisted  that 
the  movement  must  carry  the  public  with  it  or  it  will 
have  no  real  stajring-power.  It  is  not  the  case  that 
state  machinery  is  expected  on  the  Continent  to  do  all 
the  work  required.  Its  value  is  recognised  as  a  sort  of 
crystallisation  of  public  opinion ;  and  it  is  in  this  aspect 
that  wo  should  do  well  to  establish  it  among  oar»elve«. 
How  little  the  champions  of  the  caose  in  Germany  are 
bound  to  a  mere  doctrinaire  worship  of  machinery  may 
be  »een  in  the  following  characteristie  quotation  from 
a  useful  brochure  by  Dr  F.  W.  Bredt  of  Berlin  oa  the 
*  Care  of  Monuments,'  with  especial  reference  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  movement  ip  Prqssia. 
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'  The  care  of  moniiments  by  legal  means  issues  in  a  pro- 
tection secured  in  special  cases  by  statutory  provisions ;  but 
there  is  a  wide  field  of  many-sided  activity  open  to  those  who 
adopt  the  method  of  freedom.  Free-will  is  the  golden  way 
Along  which,  as  has  so  often  been  pointed  out,  the  care  of 
monuments  can  be  most  effectively  carried  on.  The  two 
reqiusites  here  ai^e  instruction  and  good  feeling ;  and  the 
intelligent  co-operation  of  these  often  leads  to  the  most  satis- 
factory Insults.  The  first  thing  is  to  enlighten  and  instruct 
the  people  as  to  the  significance  of  their  monuments.  This 
can  be  done  through  popular  articles  in  the  daily  journals, 
through  free  imblic  lectures,  tlirough  the  formation  of  local 
societies,  or  tlirough  personal  influence  on  individuals.  In 
every  place  there  must  be  at  least  one  man  who  will  make  it 
an  affair  of  conscience  to  interest  his  fellow-citizens  in  the 
past  history  of  their  district,  to  open  their  eyes  that  they 
may  read  this  history  in  stones,  and  realise  the  importance  of 
the  preservation  of  the  record.  Care  should,  above  all,  be 
taken  to  bnng  up  the  young  to  take  delight  in  the  memorials 
of  old  time.  It  should  be  one  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher  to 
take  his  pupils  frequently  to  the  sites  of  old  buildings  and 
into  the  museimis.  When  this  is  not  possible,  illustiutions 
and  drawings  shoidd  be  used  to  bring  the  moniiments  before 
the  eyes  of  the  yoimg  and  kindle  in  them  feelings  of  interest 
and  affection.  .  .  . 

'  When  now  a  monument  Is  in  danger,  the  power  of  com- 
pulsion under  the  law,  where  such  exists,  should  only  be 
adopted  as  a  last  resource,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole  movement  to  avoid  arousing  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public.  By  tact  and  good 
feeling  it  will  very  often  be  found  possible  to  get  the  pro- 
prietor in  question  to  consider  favoui*ably  the  representations 
made  to  him.  If  a  refusal  come,  we  ought  not  to  be  at  once 
put  off  by  it.  We  must  try  to  put  ourselves  in  thought  into 
the  position  of  the  proprietor,  and  look  at  the  end  we  have  in 
contemplation  from  another  point  of  view.  Often,  very  often, 
will  patience  and  amiability  win  in  the  end  a  {lartial  if  not 
total  success.  If,  however,  at  the  last  nothing  remain  but 
the  method  of  compulsion,  then  the  law  can  only  be  of  avail 
in  cases  where  the  State  or  the  municipality  has  at  its  disposal 
at  the  moment  the  necessary  means  for  the  indemnification 
of  the  owner.  However  ideal  may  be  our  aim  in  the  care  of 
monuments,  its  self-evident  condition  is  the  indemnification 
of  the  owner  whose  interest  is  involved ;  and,  if  there  is  no 
chance  of  coming  to  an  agreement,  the  matter  must  be  finally 
settled  by  the  process  of  expropriation,    The  saving  bapd  is 
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We  must  now  ask  in  what  consists  this  offii 
machinery  with  which  continental  countHes  are  « 
much  more  liberally  supplied  than  our  own.  We  havet* 
consider,  first,  state-appointed  commissionB  and  in^sper* 
tors ;  second,  Monument  Acts ;  and  third,  loc&l  buildin;; 
regulations  passed  by  individual  towns  in  the  interest  of 
the  preservation  of  thoir  characteristic  features.  Of  com- 
missions, the  two  most  august  are  the  '  Commission  de» 
Monuments  Historiques'  of  Franco,  and  the  'Central* 
Commission  fiir  Erforschung  und  Erhaltung  der  Kunst- 
und  historischen  Denkmale'  of  the  Austrian  Gmpira 
The  first  was  appointed  in  1837,  the  other  in  1850;  and 
to  each  is  committed  a  general  sup>ervision  of  the  historical 
and  artistic  monuments  of  the  country  it  represents. 

The  Austrian  Commission   has  for  its   function  'to 
excite    the    interest   of    the    public    in    the    study  aad 
maintenance   of  monuments,   and  to  assist    the    efforu 
in  this  direction  of  learned  societies  and  of  experts,  so 
that  the  different  races  of  the  Empire  may  take  pHde 
in  preserving  the   memorials  of  their  past.'     There  are 
twenty  members,   chosen   for    five    years   from    am 
known  experts  in  art,  archaeology,  or  history;   and 
service    is    an    honorary  one.      The  commissioners 
supplied  with  eyes  and  hands  by  the  ubiquity  and  wa 
fulness  of  thoir  'conservators/  a  hundred  and  forty- 
in  number,  distributed  through  a  hundred  and    si 
seven    districts,   into  which   the    Empire    has,    for   this 
purpose,  boon  di\'ided.     Three   hundred   and  forty-eight 
correspondents*    complete    the    network    of    agencies, 
through  the  meshes  of  which  few  monuments   should 
be  able  to  slip.     It  is  the  duty  of  these  conservators  to 
keep  in  touch  with  local  societies  and  individuals,  and  to 
influence   public  opinion  everywhere  in  favour  of   safe- 
guarding  the   memorials  of  the  past.     They  draw  up 
inventories  of  the  treasures  of  their  districts,  and  report 
in  aU  questions  of  restoration  and  upkeep;  and  one  of 
their  functions  is  to  study  all  projects  for  new  railways, 
rv>ads,  and  other  public  works,  in  view  of  any  injury  that 
Ihe^e  nmy  threaten  to  public  monuments. 

Jbo  Frencli  'Commission  4es  Monuments  Historirjues 
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is  the  council  of  state  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  of  the  Fine  Arts,  who  is  the  executive  officer  in 
all  proceedings  relating  to  monuments.  The  number 
of  members  is  now  thirty,  some  of  whom  hold  their 
positions  ex  officio,  while  others  are  nominated  by  the 
ministen  Some  of  these  nominated  members  are  always 
men  of  affairs  and  Deputies,  so  that  the  Commission  may 
be  properly  represented  in  the  Chamber.  Membership  of 
the  Commission  is  an  honorary  post,  and  is  regarded  as 
conferring  distinction  on  the  holder.  Some  of  the  most 
illustrious  names  of  modern  France  are  to  be  found  upon 
its  muster-roll.  Lamartines  is  there,  and  those  of 
Montftlembert  and  Victor  Hugo,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  architects  and  antiquaries  such  as  Viollet-le-Duc, 
Lenormant,  du  Sommerard,  and  Charles  Blanc. 

The  appointment  of  the  CommiHsion  in  1837  was  the 
outcome  of  a  movement  of  which  Montalembert  and 
Victor  Hugo  were  the  inspiring  force,  Guizot  the  official 
representative.  Its  primary  duty  was  to  draw  up  a  list 
of  monuments  possessing,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
history  or  of  art,  a  national  interest.  This  introduced 
the  principle  of  what  the  French  cull  '  classement,'  that 
is,  the  selection  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  monu- 
ments of  outstanding  value  on  which  attention  is  to  be 
concentrated.  A  monument  placed  in  the  list  is  said  to 
be  'classe*;  and  the  number  of  'monuments  classes*  in 
an  official  edition  of  the  list  issued  in  1889  is  about  2200, 
of  which  318  are  prehistoric  monuments  in  the  form 
of  dolmens  or  cromlechs.  When  once  the  list  of  monu- 
ments has  been  made  up,  the  chief  care  of  the  Commission 
is  to  look  to  their  safe  preservation  and  proper  repair, 
and  if  it  see  fit,  restoration.  In  this  it  is  served  by 
its  '  Inspectors-Greneral  of  Historic  Monuments,*  salaried 
officers  of  whom  three  supervise  architectural  monu- 
ments. In  the  actual  carr>'ing  out  of  any  work  of  repair 
or  renewal  there  is  available  a  staff  of  skilled  architects, 
forty  in  number,  who  possess  the  honoiurable  and  coveted 
title  of  'architects  attached  to  the  Commission  for  Historic 
Monuments,*  and  are  served  in  the  practical  part  of  their 
operations  by  an  official  staff  of  '  Inspectors  of  Works.* 

In  accordance  with  the  centralised  system  of  French 
administration,  all  this  machinery  is  directed  from  the  one 
centre,  Faris — a  method  which  results  in  certaiq  defects 
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dteoflaed  by  Dr  Clemen  in  his 

*  Cmre  of  Monmnenta  in  France.*    The 

'daMement,'  on  which  the  French  »j  stein 

to  criticism.     It  has  the  adTaatage  that   the 

monument  enrolled  on  the  list  aequinas  at 

value  in  the  public  eye,  and  is  a  mwanit  for  the 

of  the  people  in  a  proper  sense  of  ^ 

evidences  of  the  natioiml  greatness  ht  the  paat>     On  Ai 

other  side  there  is  the  drawback  that  a  eertAtn  ainr  seoHii 

to  be  cast  on  all  the  worica  of  old  time  whieli  bvra  BOl 

foond  a  place  on  the  list.    A  monnnaent 

appear  fair  game  for  the  spoUer. 

In  Italy  and  Germany,  as  contrasted  with  France, 
care  of  monuments  is  decentralised.  In  Italy  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  any  single  central  body,  bat  in  those  ol 
ten  provincial  boards  of  supervision,  the  '  UflKzi  Regionafi 
per  la  Conservazione  dei  Monument!,*  who  are  aided  is 
their  work  by  inspectors  residing  in  the  vaHous  towaa 
The  Vfhzi  have  their  own  staff  of  architects,  wrbo  cany 
out  the  operations  decided  on  in  tBBp&tt  oi  amrka  in  their 
districts.  There  is  also  a  central  oonmiiHioii  for  naonn- 
mont^  and  works  of  antiquity  and  art*  forming  a  prir; 
council  for  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  Rome ; 
and  this  co-ordinates  the  work  of  the  UfBxi  RegiociaiL* 

Germany  is,  by  nature  and  history,  a  decefntralised 
country.  Here  the  old  independence  of  the  towns  h&s 
loft  its  mark  on  the  whole  administration  of  the  ooontiy; 
find  tho  monuments  are  not  monoments  of  Germany  so 
much  i\H  monuments  of  Cologne  or  Mayenoe,  of  Nuretn- 
borg,  Hothenburg,  or  Hildesheim.  Cities  of  this  order  do 
not  care  only  for  their  cathedrals  and  for  a  few  pubfie 
biiiMingn  of  world-wide  repute,  but  value  also  their  gen- 
erul  pliyuiognomy,  as  well  as  the  pictoresqoe  aspect 
of  tho  Ntroets  dae  to  the  survival  of  a  considerable 
number  of  domestic  buildings  of  a  secondary  rank.  Thess 
would  never  find  a  place  on  any  state  inventory  of  strietfy 
nutionnl  treasures ;  and  yet  their  importance,  as  elen&ente 
in  a  general  effect,  is  great  enough  to  make  their  pre- 
Mfrrvution  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment.     In  view  of 

"  Tb«  lUllan  MonnmentActwaa  paased  In  lOOS;  b«ft  thm  'Bt^oU^tM^' 
nr  oniuUl  cod*  of  mica  for  itfl  adminiatration,  an  cxtaoaiTe  doomcal  cf 
-IIH  urtklcH,  wiu  onl>  pablUbcd  in  JoIt  1001.    It  cootolaB«fan  aoDSSSl  «( 
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this,  many  of  the  older  German  cities  have  issued  building 
regulations,  some  of  which  will  presently  be  noticed. 

The  care  of  monuments  in  all  the  Qerman  states  is  in 
the  hands  of  official  custodians  or  monument  commissions, 
■who  are  responsible  to  the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction 
or  of  the   Interior.    In   Prussia,  a  long  series  of  royal 
edicts  and  ministerial  circulars,  from   1815  downwards^i 
gives  evidence  of  the  attention  paid  to  these  matters  by 
the  Government.     Since  1844   there  has  been  a  General 
Conservator;  and  in  1891  the  important  decentralising 
step  was  taken  of  appointing  provincial  commissions 
and  conservators,  of  whom  there  are  now  fourteen,     Dr 
Clemen,  whose  work  on  Franco  has  been  already  referred 
to,  fills  this  post  for  the  important  Prussian  province  of 
the  Rhineland.     Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Saxony,  and  the 
various  Grand-Duchies,  possess  similar  machinery,  which 
lias,  in  most  cases,  been  in  operation  for  a  considerable 
period.     One  of  the  chief  works  on  which  these  agencies 
are  engaged  is   the  preparation  of  detailed  inventories 
of  the  artistic  treasures  of  each  district.    Some  of  their 
publications  are  on  a  monumental  scale;    and  it  was 
reported  in   1901   that,  with  the  completion  of  sections 
then  in  hand,  the  whole  number  of  volumes  would  soon 
amount  to  two  hundred.     The  inventory  of  tho  Rhenish 
provinces,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr  Clemen,  is  being 
issued  in  a  handy  and  inexpensive  form,  and  is  a  typical 
publication  of  the  kind.    The  inventory,  in  five  volumes, 
of  the  old   buildings  and  works  of  art  in   the  towns 
and  villages  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  singled  out  for 
special  praise  by  a  German  antiquary  familiar  with  this 
class  of  publication. 

In  regard  to  inventories,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  the  schedules  of  comparatively  few  outstanding 
monuments,  intended  to  form  the  basis  of  a  *  clasHeinent,' 
and  lists  which  are  designed  to  embrace  every  building  of 
historical  or  artistic  interest  in  a  region,  the  preservation 
of  which  would  be  of  local,  though  perhaps  not  of  national, 
importance.  Such  completo  catalogues  have  been  at  least 
aimed  at  both  in  France  and  Italy ;  and  all  the  regions  of 
Germany,  as  wo  have  just  noted,  are  thus  mapped  out. 
The  difference  between  a  '  classement  *  schedule  and  such 
an  extended  list  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  a  '  Handbook 
of  the   OfQcial  Care  of  Ancient  Monuments  in  Alsace- 
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Lon-aine,*  recently  published  by  F.Wolff,  the  conserr&ttfi 
for  Alsace.  This  district  was  already  in  charge  of 
French  Commission  for  Historical  Monumenta  when  it 
passed,  in  1871,  under  Prussian  laws.  The  li«t  of  thfr* 
Commission  embraces  175  *  monuments  class^* ;  but  the 
full  inventory  of  buildings  and  other  objects  worth  pre- 
Bervation«  now  published  by  the  German  oonservftUii 
amounts  to  3104. 

The  minor  states  of  Europe  exhibit  a  similar  offic 
interest  in  historical  monuments.  Greece  has  its  '  Eph( 
general*  of  antiquities  in  the  well-known  person 
M.  Kabbadias.  The  Federal  Government  of  Switaerl 
subsidises  its  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Histoi 
Monuments  of  Art.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  and  Norway 
there  are  state  conservators  of  monuments,  each  of  wbom 
joins  with  this  ofBce  that  of  director  of  the  NationAl 
Museum  of  Antiquities  in  his  own  capitaL  Spain  lua  ■ 
fully  developed  apparatus  for  conservation  in  the  form 
of  provincial  commissions,  the  operations  of  which  were 
regulated  by  an  important  royal  decree  in  18d5.  The« 
oonimi&Lsions  classify  the  most  important  monum^its, sad 
oonsideraU  questions  of  upkeep  and  restoration^  In  1900 
a  royal  decree  gave  direction  for  drawing  up  an  invecntoiy 
of  the  artistic  treasures  of  the  nation ;  and  in  the  iame 
year  a  draft  Monument  Act  was  laid  before  the  Senate, 
bat  was  afterwards  withdrawn  for  further  oonsiderakaoB. 
Belgium  has  po^oessed  a  Royal  Commiasion  on  Mcnni- 
menta  since  18^35;  and  there  has  recently  been  shown 
oonsiderable  activity,  in  semi-official  and  private  circles,!] 
oonnexion  with  the  care  of  historical  monuments, 
which  the  kingdom  is  so  amply  provided.  In  H< 
a  State  Commission  was  formed  in  1903,  under  the 
dency  of  Dr  P.  J.  H.  Cuypers,  to  draw  up  an  inventory 
of  the  artistic  treasures  of  the  realm,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  full  scientiBc  publication  of  thoete  of  special  interest 
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now  to  the  subject  of  legblatrve  enactmenttv 
we  note  that  in  meet  cases  these  conunissioiis  and 
^^^^^^w-TatoTB  hAve  no  power  of  legal  compulsion  ov«t 
the  owners  of  the  monuments  which  they  have  nnder 
^^ISTT^'ir'^**"  The  Austrian  Central-Commission,  ai^nit 
^M  influential  as  it  is,  can  only  bring  private  pressure  to 
on  anj  proprietor  who  proposes  to  act  in  a 


detrimental  to  the  national  interest  in  this  respect.  In 
the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence  the  French  Commis'* 
sion  was  equally  powerless.  Even  in  the  case  of  monu- 
|tnents  belonging  to  the  State,  if  these  happened  to  he 
tder  a  different  department  from  that  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  they  were  little  safer  than  if  they  htid  been  in 
private  hands.  It  was  of  no  avail  for  the  Commission  to 
'class*  the  Palac-e  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon  if  the  Minister 
of  War,  in  whose  control  the  building  stood,  insisted^  for 
military  reasons,  in  tampering  with  the  structure.  Over 
monuments  in  private  ownership  no  direct  legal  power 
could  he  exercised ;  but  there  always  existed  in  the  buck- 
ground  a  form  of  procedure  which,  though  not  devised 
for  the  sake  of  protecting  artistic  monuments,  might,  by 
a  generous  construction  of  its  terms,  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  This  is  the  process  of  compulsory  purchase — in 
French,  'expropriation';  in  Grerman,  * Enteignung.'  All 
civilised  states  possess  this  power,  without  which  few 
railways  or  even  roads  could  be  made.  The  French  legal 
code  admitted  'expropriation'  for  reasons  of  public  utility. 
In  our  own  country  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this 
would  be  held  to  cover  considerations  of  art  and  history ; 
but  in  France  a  more  generous  interpretation  prevails, 
and  it  has  been  laid  down  by  ministers  in  the  Chamber, 
and  acted  on  in  practice,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
utility  that  protection  should  be  extended  to  a  monument 
that  speaks  of  the  ptist  greatness  of  a  place,  or  furnishes 
a  model  of  style  or  of  treatment  to  the  craftsman  of 
to-day.  On  this  point  M-  Martin,  Keeper  of  the  Seal, 
made,  in  1841,  a  declaration  that  has  become  classical : — 

'Public  utility  is  not  a  purely  matenal  thing;  national  tra- 
ditions, history,  art  itself,  are  they  not,  in  truth,  matters  of 
public  utility,  just  as  much  as  bridges  and  arsenals  and 
roads?* 


4 


In  Prussia  also  the  general  law  of  the  State  has  been 
held,  though  more  doubtfully,  to  sanction  compulsory 
purchase  for  sesthetic  reasons.  But  the  whole  question 
is  by  no  means  clear;  and  the  need  for  defining  these 
powers  more  distinctly,  as  well  as  for  securing  a  firmer 
hold  over  monuments  in  the  possession  of  departments 
of  State  or  public  bodies,  has  sharpened  the  demand  for 
legislation  which  has  been  urged  upon  many  governments 
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daring  the  past  generation.  Monument  Acts  are 
numerous.*  Some  of  them  are  concerned  primarily  irii 
artistic  treasures  of  a  movable  kind,  or  ^rith  thapnftf 
regulation  of  excavations,  or  with  other  ooi 
foreign  to  the  special  scope  of  the  present  article.  For 
purpose  in  hand  we  need  only  regard  the 
which  concern  architectural  monuments.  In  this 
the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  those  in  charge  of 
Acts  has  been  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  h 
themselves  in  many  eases  owners  of  property — to 
any  interference  with  private  rights.  These  laws 
generally  been  more  severe  in  their  earlier  drafts 
in  their  final  shape;  and  Lord  Avebury  fought  for 
years  before  he  could  pass  the  English  Ancient  Maott' 
ments  Protection  Act  of  1882,  though  its  interf* 
with  these  sacred  rights  was  sUght  indeed. 

For  the  present  purpose  the  three  recent  mom 
Acts  of  France  (1887)  and  Italy  and  Hesse  (1902)  may 
regarded  as  a  single  body  of  legislation,  though  the 
principle  of  '  clasnement  *  is  carried  out  more  strictly  in 
the  French  Act  than  in  the  others.  The  former  onlj 
applies  to  the  selected  structures  which  the  Commission 
has  '  classed.*  If  these  belong  to  the  State,  but  are  oodcr 
a  separate  department,  arbitration  is  arranged  betveeo 
the  ministers  interested.  Such  monuments,  and 
belonging  to  public  bodies  over  which  the  State  has 
control,  cannot  be  touched  without  permission  of  titf 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  the  Fine  Arts.  H 
the  monument  be  in  the  hnnds  of  private  associadooi 
or  individuals,  it  cannot  be  '  classed '  without  the  consent 
of  the  proprietor.  If  he  refuse  his  consent,  the  monu- 
ment can  be  acquired  for  the  State  by  compulsory 
purchase.  If  his  consent  be  given,  then  the  monument 
is  protected  as  described  above. 


•  The  II«t  of  European  countries  which  have  p«sAed  Monument  AtU 
comprtsea  the  foUowiog :  Greece,  1834  and  1002 ;  Hungary,  18S1  ;  EngUtft 
1882;  Turkey.  1884;  France,  1887;  Bulgaria,  1880;  Boumanla,  1802;  V*oi 
(SwiUerlaiid).  1898 ;  luly,  Heaae-DanasUdt.  Berne,  and  Neuch&tol  (Swiurf^ 
land),  1002.  The  Austrian  Empire,  Spain.  Bavaria,  and  Badea.  have  draflf 
of  lawn  under  consideration.  Prussia,  as  has  been  said,  has  had  the  maUtf 
tn  view  for  eighty  years ;  and  In  the  autumn  of  1004  a  legal  commiaaloa  irai 
examining  a  proposed  draft  which  may  shortly  become  law.  All  itott* 
efforts  at  monument  legislation  are  noticed  In  the  valuable  French  pubUc*" 
tlon,  the  •  Aanuoire  de  Legislation  fitrangire.' 
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The  Italian  and  Hessian  laws  contain  provisions  of 

[the  same  general  character;  but  in  the  last-named  there 

[is  a  seemingly  insignificant   article  of  a  decentralising 

mrport  that  might  become  of  great  importance.    This 

the  provision  (art.  19)  that  the  State  may  delegate  its 

►ower  of  expropriation  under  the  law  to  local  bodies  such 

[as  our  county  and  urban  councils.     The  significance  of 

;his  will  be  seen  when  we  go  on  to  consider  briefly  the 

tird  point  set  for  consideration,  that  is,  local  building 

(gulations  passed  by  towns  or  districts  for  the  protection 

[of  their  characteristic  monuments.    These  regulations  are 

Lmed  in  accordance  with  Local  Government  Acts  which 

allow  to  municipalities  a  certain   freedom   m   domestic 

legislation.      When   applied   with    tact   and   moderation 

V  they  are  found  to  be  valuable  instruments  in  the  bands 

Kof  those  anxious  to  preserve  the  traditional  appearance 

Bof  historic  cities.     It  is  to  Germany  that  we  must  turn 

to  see  these  local  regulations  in  force.     The  independence 

»of  the  older  cities,  already  spoken  of,  finds  here  u  natural 
outcome.  Most  of  these  cities  have  formed  local  associa- 
tions in  aid  of  amenity.  Frankfort,  Liibeck,  Hildesheim, 
►Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Bamberg,  Rothenburg,  Wurzburg, 
and  other  towns  have  formulated  regulations  to  which 
buildings  in  their  more  central  and  important  streets  and 
,     places  are  bound  to  conform. 

B  As  regards  the  practical  working  of  this  system,  the 
"burgomaster  of  Hildesheim  reported  in  1902  that  in  that 
city  in  no  single  instance  had  the  local  building  regula- 
tions been  resisted,  and  that  they  had  worked  in  the 
most  beneficial  fasliion.  The  existence  of  rescripts  of 
the  kind  had  greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  those 
working  to  influence  public  opinion  in  the  right  direction- 

Ilt  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however,  that  there  should 
bo  a  demand  for  new  state  legislation  of  a  definite  kind 
on  this  important  subject ;  and  in  March  1903  a  petition 
from  societies  interested  was  accepted  for  consideration 
by  the  Prussian  House  of  Peers.  The  following  is  the 
gist  of  the  legislation  asked  for.  No  buildings  in  public 
or  private  hands  of  lasting  historical  or  artistic  value,  or 
of  special  importance  in  relation  to  their  surroundings, 
are  to  be  destroyed ;  no  alterations  are  to  bo  made  on 
them  except  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  building 
«elf  and  of  those  about  it;  and  in  certain  stated  partp 
.  202. -No.  403.  2  I, 


ive  been  added,  all   in  England  and  Scotland^  so  that 
Lere  are  now  in  all  forty-one  in  Groat  Britain  under  the 
fttection  of  the   law.    So  far  as  any  expenditure  is 
incemed,  these  Acts  have  in  Britain  become  almost  a 
letter;  and,  since  the  death  in  1900  of  the  Inspector 
Ancient  Monuments,  General  Pitt-Rivers,  no  successor 
been  appointed  to  the  post- 
The  ciise  of  Ireland  has  to  be  dealt  with  separately 
nn    that  of   Great   Britain,   though    the   Act  of    1882 
tpplied  as  much  to  Ireland  as  to  any  other  part  of  the 
tritish  Isles.     As   is   usual  with   that  much  persecuted 
luntry,  distressful   Erin  has  had  far  better  and  more 
iral  treatment  in  the  matter  of  monuments  than  the 
\r  kingdoms.     When  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869 
ras  passed,  many  churches  worthy  of  preservation  oa 
(tic  or  historical  grounds  had  fallen  out  of  use.    Thesd 
[dings  were  accordingly  placed   in  the   hands  of  the 
immissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  to  be  preserved 
national  monuments ;  and  a  sum  of  50,000/.  was  set 
apart  for  tlieir  maintenance.     At  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the   Ancient  Monuments  Act  of   1882,  134  old  Irish 
ecclesiastical  buildings  were  in  the  charge  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  under   the  Act  of   1882  they  received   the 
guardianship  of  seven  monuments  of  the  prehistoric  class. 
In  1892  a  special  Act  was  passed  for  Ireland  extending  the 
operations  of  the  Act  of  18812  to  any  ancient  or  medieval 
stinicture  or  monument  with  respect  to  which  the  Com- 
toissionors  of  Works  are  of  opinion  that  its  preservation 
is  a  matter  of  public  interest  by  reason  of  the  historic, 
traditional,  or  artistic  interest  attaching  thereto.     Tliis 
can  only,  however,  be  done  at  the  request  of  the  owner 
of   tho  monument.     Under  this  Act  of   1892  forty-eight 
monuments,  chiefly  abbey  ruins,  ancient  churches,  round 
towers,  and  the  like,  have  been  added  to  the  list ;  so  that 
the  whole  number  under  the  guardianship  of  tho  Boai-d 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  year  1904 
ftmounted  to    189.     There   is   available   for   their  main- 
tenance a  yearly  sum  of  about  lOOOZ.,  which   contrasts 
nmrkedly  with  the  niggardly  suppHes  on  which  the  monu- 
ments in  Britain  starve. 

The  English  official  intelligence,  toiling  after  the 
nimble  Irish  wit,  achieved  in  1900  '  an  Act  to  amend  the 
Ancient  Monuments  Protection  Act,  1882/  by  which  the 
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of  the  Insh  Act  a£  1802  were  Applied  to  Ed^ 
and  Sc!odaad«  bat  in  an  nnplified  form,  in  accordun 
with  which  eotmty  oooneSs  bsTe  the  fwitno  powers  tht 
ware  aoof erred  in  beiand  in  188S  and  188S  on  th&  Cm- 
miMinnnii  of  Wotin^  This  proviaao  is  v^ery  importni 
as  introducing^  the  German  and  Italian  ayatem  of  Icn 
organiBation  in  place  of  the  ceDtralisation  of  the  fonaa 
AsAm^  Tbero  is  another  clause  to  the  effect  that  Cotnaii' 
sionere  of  Works  or  county  councils  may  receive  rohiB- 
tar>'  contributions  towards  the  upkeep  of  any  monoiwat 
under  their  charge,  and  enter  into  a^reeroents  M'itli  ac 
owner,  'or  with  any  other  person/  'as  to  such  maintcD* 
ance  and  preservation  and  the  cost  thereof.'  This  again  v 
a  beneficial  provision,  since  it  brings  official  authoritia 
into  touch  with  private  societies,  such,  for  example;  ai 
the  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or 
Natural  Beauty,  as  well  as  with  individuals  who  msr 
take  personal  or  local  interest  in  some  nionut!< 
group.  This  combined  action  of  official  and  j 
agencies  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  a  satisfactort 
treatment  of  the  monument  question ;  and  the  Mrant  of 
such  action  in  over-centralised  France  is  specially  coi* 
mented  on  by  Dr  Clemen  in  his  work  on  the  subject.  A 
pruviHion  for  public  access  to  monuments  under  the  Ad 
forms  a  useful  adjimct,  as  there  is  no  such  provision  b 
the  original  Act  of  1882,  Such  access  is,  however,  stiD 
subject  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  owner. 

Under  the  law  of  IQOO  no  action  has  been  taken  frosa 
the  side  of  the  Commissioners  of  Works ;  but  there  u 
a  prospect  of  some  activity  among  local  authorities- 
Already,  in  1898,  the  London  County  Council  had  obtained 
the  insertion  of  a  clatise  in  its  General  Powers  Act  of 
that  year  enabling  it  to  purchase  by  agi'ecment  buildings 
and  places  of  historical  or  nrchitcctuml  interest,  and 
to  undertake  their  maintenance;  and  in  April  1900  tkf 
Council  purchased  for  a  considerable  sum  a  notable  old 
houHC  in  Fleet  Street  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it  asft 
historical  raoniiment,  while  utilising  it  at  the  same  dsM 
for  modem  ends. 

Another  function  with  regard  to  ancient  monuments 
which  foreign  states  acknowledge  aa  a  duty,  but  to 
which  British  Governments  have  not  set  their  hand,  has 
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l>een  also  undertaken  by  the  London  County  Council, 
viz.  the  preparation  of  an  inventory  or  register.  The 
report  of  the  Council  for  1902-3  n&yH  :  *  At  an  early  stage 
the  Council  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable for  a  register  to  be  compiled  of  historic  buildings 
remaining  in  London.*  Such  a  register  had  been  already 
begun  by  a  private  society  for  the  survey  of  the  memorials 
of  greater  London ;  and  the  County  Council,  taking  over 
this  work,  has  issued  one  volume,  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  C.  li.  Ashbee,  dealing  with  the  parish  of 
Bromley-by-Bow.  Tlie  work  has,  for  the  moment,  been 
discontinued,  but  will  pix)bably  be  carried  forward  on 
somewhat  less  ample  linos.  An  inventory  of  houses 
and  other  buildings  of  historical  and  artistic  interest 
in  Edinburgh  is  also  under  consideration  by  the  Town 
Council  of  that  ancient  city.* 

The  legislation  already  described  represents  important 
first  steps  towards  a  work  which  lies  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  a  properly  organised  care  of  ancient  monuments. 
It  lias  been  seen  that  in  every  European  country,  whether 
formal  Monument  Acts  exist  or  not,  the  task  of  cata- 
loguing is  in  fuU  progi'ess  ;  and  it  is  recognised  that, 
before  the  national  heritage  in  these  possessions  can  be 
properly  safeguarded,  it  must  be  known  in  what  that 
heritage  consists.  In  our  own  country,  in  one  particular 
department  of  monument  lore — that  concerned  with  manu- 
scripts— this  work  of  cataloguing  was  undertaken  many 
years  ago;  and  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Couunission 
has  done  invaluable  work  in  examining  and  describing 
the  contents  of  British  muniment  chests,  both  pubhc  and 
private.  Here  is  a  precedent  that  might  well  be  followed 
in  regard  to  monuments  in  general.  The  appointment  of 
a  royal  commission,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of 
an  inventory  of  all  monuments  of  artistic  or  historical 
importance  throughout  the  British  Isles,  is  probably  the 
most  effective  practical  step  which  Government  could 
take,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  the  easiest.  A  very 
considerable  amount  of  the  work  involved  has  been 
already  done ;  and,  for  a  good  part  of  the  rest,  voluntary 


•  As  an  example  of  what  is  done  in  this  way  abroad,  it  may  be  men. 
tioned  that  In  19U3  there  was  published  at  Lyons  an  excellent  'Inventaire 
U^n^rnl  da  Vieux-Lyon,*  with  a  notice  of  all  the  old  houdea  oC  Intereat. 


workers  would  certainly  be  forthcomis^.  The  fanrtva 
of  a  commiasion  woald  be  to  aystematiae  and  eo-ordinaftr 
what  has  been  accomplished  or  is  staD  in  proQ^roea;  and  to 
provide  for  the  fiUing-up  of  lacunae.  It  frould  DOl  h 
sufficient  to  leave  the  whole  work  to  local  bodies;  for 
onleM  the  Government  give  a  lead,  the  morament  viD 
be  only  spasmodic  and  portiaL 

A  provincial  borough  in  the  north  o£  £^igiaiid  btf 
lately  supplied  a  pertinent  object-lesson  on  the  ralae  of 
inventories  of  this  kind.  The  town  of  Penzitli. 
a  couple  of  neo-classic  hou^e-fronts,  probaMy 
Robert  Adam,  and  at  any  rate  excellent  specimens  d  te 
Adam  style.  Early  in  1905  the  urban  coaneillors  acqnind 
the  houses  as  a  site  for  a  town-hall,  and  resolved  to  d^ 
molish  their  valuable  facades  for  the  sake  of  replmdaf 
them  by  a  modem  structure  after  their  o'wn  hesrt^ 
Protests  were  raised,  but  in  vain ;  and  the  booses  wen 
hnrried  out  of  existence.  The  only  plea  by  ^Hiieh  A* 
majority  who  decided  on  this  piece  of  wasteful  dcatrrtt- 
tion  could  save  their  faces  was  that  they  did  not  know 
early  enough  that  the  houses  were  of  raloe.  They  pnv 
tested  that^  had  the  artistic  and  hiBtnrical  w^rth  of  th« 
structures  been  recognised  in  time,  the  case  woald  hafio 
been  altered.  The  upshot  is  that  the  town  itself,  and  the 
country  generally,  are  the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  exe«IleBi 
work  that  can  never  be  replaced,  all  beeanae  Penrith  was 
without  any  such  survey  or  inventory  of  its  artiftiD 
treasures,  the  pressing  need  of  which  is  here  mainttuned. 

Apart  from  the  practical  work  of  the  pt^eparmtien  ai 
an  inventory,  such  a  royal  oouuuiaiiau  woald  peiKuiu 
a  Tery  useful  function  in  considering  and  reporting'  <m 
the  question  of  the  ownership  of  national  n&onamenti^ 
and  on  the  expediency  of  arming  the  executive  wkk 
powers,  to  be  used  <mly  in  the  last  resort,  of  expropriatiii^ 
private  owners  on  artistic  or  historical  groand&  Our 
own  Act  of  1882  expreasly  refuses  this  power  to  the 
executive ;  but  it  has  been  already  noticed  that  in  fbgajgn 
Monument  Acts  provisions  <rf  the  kind  are  coosteafe 
features.  ThatatowncoondLasin  theeaaeof  Xewcastk^ 
Hhould  not  have  property  in  ite  own  city  walk  and 
and  that  a  private  owner^  who  may  be 
ancient  monument  of  absolutely  uniqna 
legally  empowered  to  ^^spose  of  it  u>  a 
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ire  anomalies  that  would  be  hard  to  parallel  outside  our 

own  borders.      The  relation  of  ecclesiastical   bodies  and 

persons  to  the  treasures  of  medieval  art  actually  within 

their  keeping  is  another  matter  in  which  enquiry  may 

become  ad\asable.     Hitherto,  in  the  ecclesiastical  mind, 

tha  sense  of  the  historical  continuity  of  the  Church  lias 

been  strong  enough  to  invest  the  buildings  and  object 

that  represent  this  continuity  with  an  inviolable  sacred-' 

oess ;  but  will  this  feeling  necessarily  last  ?    The  power 

of  money,  when  lavishly  dispensed,  is  terribly  great ;  and 

there  have  recently  appeared   some  ominous  signs  that 

the  sacredness  referred  to  may  become  obsolete. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  report  of  such  a  royai_ 
■oonamission  as  is  here  contemplated  might  lead  to  legis- 
lative action  in  this  country  similar  to  the  action  which 
ia  being  taken  in  so  many  quarters  abroad.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  question  of  any  general  Monument 
Act  of  a  sweeping  kind,  much  may  bo  done  by  permissive 
legislation,  opening  the  way  to  local  action  in  favour  of 
preservation.  The  Act  of  1900  gave  certain  powers  to 
county  councils,  of  which  advantage  is  already  being 
taken.  Besides  the  action  of  the  London  County  Council 
already  described,  the  Northamptonshire  County  Council 
has  moved  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  Eleanor  crosses 
within  its  jurisdiction,  and  has  taken  into  guardianship 
the  cross  near  the  coimty  town  ;  it  is  also  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  medieval  bridges  of  the  county.  Urban  bodies 
might  similarly  be  encouraged  to  protect  their  civic 
possessions.  There  are  two  methods  of  procedure  here*. 
A  local  body  may,  on  its  own  initiative,  apply  for  certain 
special  powers.  Thus,  by  the  Chester  Improvement  Act 
of  1884,  no  new  erections  of  any  kind  ai*e  allowed  to 
abut  on  the  city  walls  save  with  consent  of  the  Corpora- 
tion ;  and  Edinburgh,  in  1899,  obtained  certain  powers 
in  advance  of  anything  previously  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  checking  the  abuses  of  advertisements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legislature  may  pass  a  per- 
xoissive  Act,  like  that  of  1900,  under  which  any  local 
body  may  move  at  its  will.  The  advantage  of  govern- 
ment initiative  for  the  purpose  in  view  has  already  been 
pointed  out;  and  this  applies  especially  to  monuments 
in  civic  custody.  County  councils  are  evidently  pre- 
paring to  take  up  this  part  of  the  work  open  to  them ; 
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workers  would  certwnly  be  forthcoj*«^| 
of  a  commission  would  be  to  systeM^^'  ^ 
what  has  been  accomplished  or  is  8jr>  l'^ 
provide  for  the  fiUing-up  of  lacw  4  %  w  : 
sufficient  to  leave  the  whole  'wr  r^  >  J'  r 
unless  the  Government  give  a 
be  only  spasmodic  and  partial  '\. 
A  provincial  borough  in  ^ 
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^rnniest  thai  tfi 
J  is  of  the  Ui^kA 
^es  every  piih&\Mii| 
X  portion  of  tikeae  uvto 
he  argmnentB  that  mda 


Robert  Adam,  and  at  ap^  5  <[  > 
Adam  style.    Early  in  K  V^  ^^ 
the  houses  as  a  rite h\'\ 
molish  their  valaab\^^^ 

them  by  a  modern  ^0        stated  in  an  anthoriMin 
Protests  were  raif^  •■  «*      j^j  attention,  and  to  irtn* 
hurried  out  of  e-  ^^  ?     ^i^de.    This  does  not  mean  tbdt 
majority  who  dr  1  ^      ,ndered  in  every  case  obBgatovy. 
tion  could  savr  ^ !      ^Ue  to  arrest  natoxal  decay,  vUdb 
early  enough  ^  J/     of  structures  we  would  gladly  retain; 
tested  that,  fc^ '    «  of  the  present  may  at  other  timei 
structures  b;     ^^gr  conriderations.    What  govemmflnt 
been  altere*.'    secure  is  the  acceptance  of  the  general 
country  p'   ^  these  things  are  of  great  value,  and  that 
work  tha-     effort  must  in  every  case  be  made  to  hold 
without   ^late.     When  these  principles,  which  underlie 
treasnr  .gent  efforts  at  preservation,  are  accepted  aa  of 
-^P'jcmable  validity,  the  special  features  of  each  ease 
an  iFjJHM  can  be  dispassionately  considered  on  their 


L^ 


a  ve^  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  practical  inters 
the^  of  a  government  department  in  all  these  local 
An^fciaiis.  If  Government  will  only  establish  on  broad 
Pfj^  a  national  policy,  it  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
l^oti^m  of  each  province  or  city  to  supervise  ita 
forking:. 
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do  not  always  find  it  easy  to  hold  the  balance 
een  their  mterest  in  the  thingH  that  have  been 
leir  interest  in  the  men  who  did  them*    If 

sometimes  been  dissolved  into  biographies, 
also  been  instances  where  the  supreme  im- 
'  the   work   achieved,   and   the   difficulty  of 

close  touch  with  the  prominent  actors,  have 
nost  impersonal  treatment  of  the  subject,  to 
thout  names.  In  the  case  of  the  period  which 
Q  the  Erst  dictatorship  of  Julius  to  the  death 
I  temptation  to  adopt  this  method  of  writing 
ong.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  literary 
id  the  rapid  accumulation  of  evidence  derived 

sources,  have  diverted  students  from  the 
[  often  pitiful  records  of  the  characters  and 
le  individual  Cffisars  to  an  examination  of  the 
working  of  the  political  system  under  which 
world  lived  for  three  centuries. 
!ul  impulse  was  given  to  this  tendency  by  the 
in  1875  of  the  volume  of  Mominsen  s  *  Staats- 
L  dealt  with  the  principate.  It  contained  the 
ble  account  of  that  anomalous  form  of  govern- 
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Historians  do  not  always  find  it  easy  to  hold  the  balance 
evenly  between  their  interest  in  the  things  that  have  been 
done  and  their  interest  in  the  men  who  did  them.  If 
history  has  sometimes  boon  dissolved  into  biographies, 
there  have  also  been  instances  where  the  supreme  im* 
portance  of  the  work  achieved,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  into  close  touch  with  the  prominent  actors,  have 
led  to  an  almost  imperaonal  treatment  of  the  subject,  to 
a  history  without  names.  In  the  case  of  the  period  which 
extends  from  the  first  dictatorship  of  Julius  to  the  death 
of  Nero,  the  temptation  to  adopt  this  method  of  writing 
history  is  strong.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  literary 
tradition,  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  o\adenco  derived 
from  other  sources,  have  diverted  students  from  the 
dubious  and  often  pitiful  records  of  the  characters  and 
careers  of  the  individual  Caesars  to  an  examination  of  the 
nature  and  working  of  the  political  system  under  which 
the  civilised  world  lived  for  three  centuries. 

A  powerful  impulse  was  given  to  this  tendency  by  the 
publication  in  1875  of  the  volume  of  Mommsen  s  *  Staats- 
recht '  which  dealt  with  the  principate.  It  contained  the 
first  intelligible  account  of  that  anomalous  form  of  govern- 
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gbt   which   it  has  thrown  on  the  system  of  imperial 
administration,  and  on  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  time ;  of  the  personalities  of  the  rulers 
it  has  little  to  say.    So  far  as  the  personal  history  and 
characters  of  the  early  Caesars  are  concerned,  only  one 
document,  the   official   record  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Secular  games  in  17  B.C.,  has  been  found  which  can  rank 
Avith  the  Ancyran  monument  or  even  with  the  bronze 
tablet  at  Lyons  containing  the  famous  speech  of  Claudius. 
Yet,  as   a   pcmsal   of  such   works   as   Gardthausen's 
elaborate   biography  of  Augustus,    or   Mr    Hendersons 
brilliant,  if  not  always  convincing,  study  of  Nero,  will 
show,  we  do  not  stand  to-day  precisely  where  scholars 
stood  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.    Though  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
and   Dio  are  still   our  chief  authorities,  we  are  better 
equipped  for  understanding  them.     The  department  of 
historical  investigation  known  as  the  'criticism  of  sources* 
has  made  great  strides  of  late  years,  and  it  has  taught  us 
much  as  to  the  authorities  whom  these  writers  followed, 
their  methods  of  using  them,  and  the  standpoint  from 
which   they  regarded  the  period  of  which   they  wrote. 
Moreover,  our  greatly  increased  knowledge  of  the  politi- 
cal system,  and  of  the  general  conditions  existing  in  the 
empire,  has  inevitably  modified  our  views  of  the  Caesars 
themselves. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  with  the  successors  of  Julius  and 
Augustus,  with  Tiberius,  Gaius,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  that 
critics  of  the  literary  tradition  have  been  most  busy ;  and 
it  is  round  the  figures  of  these  epigcmi  that  the  battle  has 
been  hottest.  Yet  oven  In  the  case  of  the  two  greatest  of 
the  Csesars  there  are  difficulties  to  be  met  and  questions 
to  be  answered  before  final  judgment  can  be  given. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  books  prefixed  to  this 
article  wo  have  placed  two  which  deal  with  Julius — 
Mr  Rice  Holmes's  admirable  narrative  of  Ceesars  con- 
quests in  Gaul  and  Mr  Scott's  monograph  on  the  'Por- 
traitures of  Julius  Csesar.'  They  afford  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  precise  problem  which  confronts  the 
historian  in  this  instance.  Mr  Holmes's  feet  are  planted 
on  the  firm  ground  of  Caesar's  Commentaries ;  and,  not- 
withstanding difficulties  in  detail,  chronological,  topo- 
graphical and  otherwise,  the  figure  of  the  great  proconsul 
and  the  record  of  his  doings  are  both  clear  and  intel- 
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Some  facte  are  indeed  beyond  dispute.  The  clemency 
which  Caesar  showed  to  opponents  -was  a  welcome  surprise 
to  men  who  remembered  the  *  Sullan  domination.*  But  his 
rule  was  also  characteristically  vigorous  and  high-handed, 
for  CoBsar  had  lost  none  of  his  old  contempt  for  estab- 
lished forms  and  traditions.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  show  his 
capacity  for  grappling  at  once  and  eflFectively  with  the 
urgent  problems  of  the  moment.  Yet  such  measures  as 
his  reform  of  the  calendar,  or  of  the  taxation  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  or  the  compromise  by  which  he  staved  off 
an  imminent  financial  crisis,  give  us  no  clue  to  his  general 
policy.  And  when  we  pi^oceed  to  nsk  on  what  lines  he 
proposed  to  reconstruct  the  commonwealth,  the  poverty 
of  the  material  for  an  answer  becomes  plainer  still. 

The  view  is  widely  held  that  Cjesar  contemplated  sub- 
stituting for  the  old  city-state,  with  its  subject  allies,  a 
single  '  world-state '  of  which  Rome  might  be  the  capital 
but  not  the  mistress.  Yet  the  evidence  on  which  this 
view  rests  is  far  from  convincing.  Cpesar,  as  became  a 
former  leader  of  the  popular  party,  and  a  kinsman  of  the 
man  who  carried  the  law  enfranchising  the  Italians,  was 
very  probably  favourable  to  a  Uberal  policy  in  dealing 
wth  the  citizenship.  But,  though  he  redeemed  a  pledge 
given  in  65  B.C.  and  enfranchised  the  Transpadanes,  and 
was  generous  both  with  Homan  citizenship  and  with 
Latin  rights  in  districts  already  so  Roman  in  language 
and  habitH  as  Sicily  and  southern  Gaul,  there  is  no  proof 
that  he  either  made  or  contemplated  making  any  whole- 
sale grant  of  the  Roman  franchise.  Nor  is  it  safe  to 
argue  that,  because  he  admitted  into  the  senate  a  few 
*  half -barbarous  Gauls,*  he  intended  to  make  of  the  senate 
an  imperial  council,  though  it  may  well  be  that  he  wished 
to  render  it  more  amenable  to  his  own  will  by  the  intro- 
duction of  men,  whether  Gauls  or  old  soldiers,  who  were 
loyal  to  himself.  Sulla,  who  has  never  been  suspected  of 
imperial  views,  had  also  increased  the  numbers  of  the 
senate  and  placed  on  its  roll  partisans  and  creatures  of 
his  own.  More  hazardous  still  are  the  inferences  drawn 
from  the  fragments  of  the  law  which  critics  are  agreed 
in  identifying  with  the  Julian  municipal  law  referred  to 
by  Cicero.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  law  was  a  states- 
manlike attempt  to  introduce  regularity  and  uniformity 
into    the    medley  of  municipal  institutions,  of  various 
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dates,  existing  in  Italy,  and  that  its  principle 
tended  to  govern  also  the  constitutions  of  all  mv 
which  might  he  established  in  the  future.  B 
that,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  clauses  d< 
certain  details  of  the  local  govemment  of  Roi 
fixed  to  the  municipal  law  proper,  does  not 
infieTence  that  Caesar  intended  to  lower  Be 
posidon  of  being  only  one,  even  though  th< 
among  Italian  towns. 

If  WB  cannot  be  sure  what  Csesar  meant 

the  Roman  state,  we  are  almost  equally  in  thi 

the  shape  which  he  intended  that  its  govemn 

adtRzme.      We  may,  of  course,  dismiss  the  id 

evutezsiplated  a  restoration  of  the  republic  i 

sezKeu       The    necessity    for    some    centralise 

aasheHty  was  patent ;  and  Csesar  had  used  pla: 

aKxEt  cite  ancient  republican  constitution.     1 

aff  oslike^  that  he  had  fixed  on  the  dictato: 

fcffsi  uzMier  which  the  supreme  power  shouli 

iDBi:^  exex>ctsed.     Beyond  this  all  is  conject 

i»  ztiaeh    plansilulity  in   the   theory  advoca^ 

4Cft«cSk.  by  Dr  E.  Meyer,  one  of  the  ablest  livi 

SKCRus^  that  Caesar  intended  to  place  at  i 

Vhe  :$ca%  a  kio^*  not«  as  Mommsen  suggested, 

K;.nnii:=.   ^yrw,   but   after  the  pattern  of  the 

^n^^^OATL-iiiu-s  ,^f  the  Seleuoids  and  Ptolemies.     1 

C»ac  .rcc:i,-cir*  wiifoh  C^esiir  allowed  to  be  h< 

Jim  «T^  s^cnirk-sizioe  to  the  talk  of  a  propo! 

■Lm  ^^  .fiiAi^i::::!*^  rhe  title  -Basileus'  and  the  k 

^■Ui«f  Jcwa^^  in  hi*  prv>jeoted  Parthian  cam 

,'\zitjn.  r^»  ,»5ctf£ir  frvd  Venus  Genetrix,  in  w^h 

Jv  TMtxZ  s  ^ctritf  ir:  Kome.  ^ras  carried  a  stop 

iv  ^-r-sv'k;^  j-c  ^\.:%jk.     In  a  deorve  of  the  coimcij 

^-  >-  ;trsvr*^?*^i  *?  *the  ^>i  made  manifest,  the 

wixi     v:,n»r-,'%£ic*».       His  intimacy  with  Cleopat 

-i;vA'i.u-s^  ?r^crps?oc^  which  he  showed  for  his 

•^^^v     r:»'v  ^-!*^:!!*^£  tbw  scispicion  that  he  contei 

-•'.^   *.T  .*CK>cvra  r::L**.  but  An  eastern  capital. 

■^'.^•iio.-x^>j;      KooTLAa    rvlicy   of   Augustus   w 

v!-...v,;^i   >*  A^.xifcjcy  to  pcoTe  his  innocence  c 

-  >--M^ws    ivx^pasj.  jBs  thc^se   attributed   to   1 

«^-  *v  V       ^%ttv  uu«^  Cawar's  u^oall v  clear  iud 

■^^^  ^^  w:fcr^«l  by  success  and 
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is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  would  have  permanently 
adopted  a  policy  bo  alien  to  Boman  feeling  and  so  certain 
to  imperil  Latin  civilisation. 

It  is  safer  to  resign  ourselves  to  a  frank  confession 
that  we  have  no  satisfactory  clue  to  Csesai*  s  views  for  the 
future,  even  assuming  that  he  had  been  able  to  form  any. 
It  is  best  to  leave  him  where  Roman  tradition  placed 
him,  the  deified  progenitor,  the  eponymous  ancestor  of 
the  long  line  of  the  Caasars,  whose  temple  stood  in  the 
Forum  and  whose  star  was  seen  in  the  heavens,  but  whose 
tragic  death,  and  the  chaos  which  followed,  separated  him 
as  by  a  wide  gulf  from  the  new  order  of  things  shaped 
and  settled  by  Augustus. 

For  it  was  always  to  Augustus  that  men  looked  back 
as  the  actual  founder  of  the  rule  of  the  Caesars.  The 
powers  given  in  turn  to  each  emperor  were  those  given 
first  of  all  to  Augustus ;  and  the  moment  when,  to  quote 
the  language  of  an  edict  of  Vespasian,  '  Augu^stus  got  hold 
of  the  commonwealth,*  was  that  from  which  the  existing 
arrangements  of  the  Boman  state  were  dated.  His  pro- 
verbial good  fortune  while  alive  has  not  failed  him  since. 
It  gave  him  what  was  denied  to  the  other  Caesars  of  the 
first  century,  a  successor  who  reverenced  his  memory  and 
loyally  carried  on  his  policy,  jind  historians  who,  though 
lost  to  us,  worthily  and  faithfully  recorded  his  achieve- 
ments. The  result  has  been  that,  though  the  unfavourable 
criticisms  passed  on  him,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  after  his 
death  have  been  repeated  at  intervals  over  since,  his 
position  has  never  been  seriously  challenged.  The  Octa- 
vian  of  the  triumvirate  and  the  proscriptions  has  been' 
almost  forgotten  in  the  Augustus  who,  like  his  protot^'po 
^neas,  emerged  from  the  dark  days  of  the  civil  wars 
purified  and  strengthened  for  his  work  of  restoration. 

It  is  as  the  man  who  restored  peace  and  order,  and 
inaugurated  a  new  era  of  justice,  clemency,  and  virtue, 
that  he  was  remembered  even  in  the  doggerel  verses  of  the 
Middle  Ages ; — 

*  Salvator  voluit  sub  tanto  principe  naaci, 
Nam  i)ax  sub  pads  principe  nata  fuit.* 


It  is  under  this  aspect  that  Augustus  is  revealed  in  two 
striking  memorials  of  his  principate,  both  of  which  have 
been  discovered  within  the  last  fifteen  years.    They  may 
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ivafily  of  iiv  f wiling^  ■lutli 
▼OTMs  of  Hionee  and  Ovid.    Tlieftntisthe 
of  the  tgirfwiiuii  of  Ae  Seeolar  games  in  IT  but. 
(woareqaotmsMoonnMaXliXtfaefaTOiiraf  t^e 

IWa  daring  the  coHtrartiaa  of  the  w  TTI 

eenatc,  *ao  that  the  mpfnory  of  this  great  i 
goda  msT'  be  preeerTod.'  In  intexeei  it  *■»— ^ 
to  the  Anejran  naommxentj  and  it  migiit  "well  have 

a  place  in  Mr  Shackbnrgfa*a  appendix  slang  'vrith 
famooB  chronicle  of  the  'acts  of  the  deified  Anguatua. 

It  describes  for  as  in  detail   the  solemn 
which  typified  and  eomuftemora  ted  the  distinrtive 
ment  of  Angoatoa  at  viiat  was  the  climax  of  hia 
Peace  had  been  established,  and  not  without  hoooar 
the  Parthian  had  given  back  the  standards  lost  at 
the  provincial  adnunistration  had  been  reorgazuaed; 
home   the  old  government   had   been   restored*   the 
worships  revived  ;  and,  only  a  few  months  before,  la 
been  passed  which  were  to  bring  back  the  ancient  v 
And  now  on  the  first  three  days  of  June,  B.C.  17,  a 
politely  vouched  for  as  the  correct  one  by  courtly  la- 
ond    learned   pontiffs,   the  old   age,  ^th   its 
xnaMacres  and  vices,  was  to  be  buried,  and  the  new 
of  peace  and  faith  and  purity  was  to  be  ushered  in. 
can  read  the  preliminary  instructions  issued  by  A 
himself,  by  the  senate,  and  by  the  college  of  the 
specially  charged  with  the  arrangements  for  the  ce 
Then  follows  the  record  of  the  festival  itself.     The  chi 
actors  are  the  two  men  who  had  made  it  possible — th 
imperator,  Ceesar  Augustus,  and  his  well-tried  friend 
colleague,  Marcus  Agrippa.     The  spectators  included 
whether   Roman  citizens  or  not,  who   cared  to  respoa 
to  the  invitation  to  witness  a  spectacle  which  none  ha 
ever  seen  before  and  none  would  see  again.     On  ec 
night  in  the  Campus  Marlins   near  the  Tiber  sacrifi 
were  offered  by  Augustus  himself  to  mother  earth, 
the  'Mcerae,'  to  the  'deis  Ilithyis/     The  sacrifices  by  da 
were  offered  by  both  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  for  the 
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days,  in  the  Capitol  to  Jupiter  *  greatest  and  best '  and 
uno  the  queen.     On  the  third,  the  great  day  of  the 
sacrifice  was  offered  on  the  Palatine  to  Apollo  and 
uana ;  and  then,   the  sacrifice  completed,  a  chorus  of 
^oung  men  and  maidens  chanted  the  secular  hymn  first 
tn  tbe  Palatine  and  next  in  the  Capitol.     *  The  hymn,'  drily 
Ids  the  official  chronicle, '  was  composed  by  Q.  Horatius 
sous.*    It  is  but  rarely  in  ancient  history  that  we  are 
kbie  to  get  so  near  to  a  great  popular  ceremony,  charged 
deep  emotions  of  gratitude  and  hope. 
T'our  years  after  the  celebration  of  the  Secular  games 
LU^ostus  returned  to  Rome  from  his  visit  to  the  western 
irovincBs,       Horace   bears  witness  to    the   feelings  with 
hich  his  return  was  anticipated  and  welcomed  ;  and  the 
lote  struck  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  secular  hymn. 
fAugustus  returns  to  find  the  new  era  of  peace  and  virtue 
[fairly   begun,  the  old  age  already  buried   away  out  of 
tight.      In  commemoration  of   his  return   an  altar  was 
>rocted  to  the  goddess  of  peace,  'Pax  Augusta*  herself,  in 
Ithe  Campus  Martins ;  and  there  each  year  *  magistrates, 
priest-s,   and  Vestal  virgins  were  to  offer  sacrifice.'     So 
much  we  learn  from  Augustus's  own  record  of  his  life. 
But  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  been 
poesible  to  realise  something  of  the  beauty  and  signifi- 
cance of  this  *  Altar  of  Peace.'   Here,  again,  we  have  to  re- 
gret an  omission  on  Mr  Shuckburgh's  part ;  while  Gardt- 
hausen,  though  his  book  was  mostly  published,  like  Mr 
Shuckburgh's,  before  the  most  recent  excavations  beneath 
the  Ottoboni  palace,  has  made  good  use  of  the  researches 
of  Von  Duhn  and  Dr  Petersen.     For  the  historian,  in- 
terest   centres  in  the  success  which   has   rewarded  the 
patient  efforts  of  scholars  to  reconstruct,  out  of  the  scat- 
tered fragments  which  remain,  the  great  series  of  reliefs 
which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  courtyard.     The  reliefs, 
the  finest  extant  specimens  of  the  art  of  the  Augustan 
age,  Greek  in  their  grace  and  beauty,  but  with  a  state- 
liness  and   dignity  genuinely   Roman,   show  us    a  pro- 
cession which  nuiy  well  have  been  that  which  celebrated 
either  the  foundation  of  the  altar  in  13  a.c.,  or  its  dedica- 
tion in  9  B.C.    The  high  officials  of  state  are  there,  the 
priests  and  Vestal  virgins,  symbols  of  the  restored  re- 
public and  of  the  ancient  faiths  ;  but  there  also  are  the 
men  who  had  tichieved  the  great  work  which  the  altar 
Vol.  202.— iVTo.  403.  2  H 
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commemorated — ^Augustus,  Agrippa,  and  with  them,  pny 
bablj,  the  heroes  of  Rome's  most  recent  victories,  Hbraiu 
and  Drusus.  Quite  as  much  as  the  record  of  the  Secular 
games,  the  frieze  of  the  Altar  of  Peace  enables  na  to 
realise  the  'halo  as  of  the  dawn'  which,  in  Mommaen*! 
words,  gave  its  peculiar  glory  to  the  reign  of  Augustoa. 

It  must  not,  of  course,  be  imagined  that  there  are  no 
points  on  which  the  historians  of  Augustus  have  diffeiei 
Was  he  in  earnest  about  the  restoration  of  the  republie? 
Dr  Mever,  in  a  brilliant  little  paper,  argues  warmly  that 
he  wa^  Gardthausen,  in  his  elaborate  study  of  Augostnik 
IS  equally  positive  that  he  was  not.  What  view  Mr 
Shuokburgh  holds  is  not  very  clear.  On  the  whole  we 
ihink  the  balance  of  probability  is  on  the  side  of  Meyer, 
and  that  Augustus  intended  something  more  than  a 
iv>I::e  but  xmreal  concession  to  Roman  feeling.  Then 
iizv  indications  of  a  serious  endeavour  on  his  part  to 
iatu$e  life,  not  into  the  senate  only,  as  Meyer's  language 
cui^ht  be  taken  to  imply,  but  into  the  republican  instita- 
tiv>iis  as  a  whole.  We  need  only  refer  to  his  attempta, 
qaito  unsuooeseif  ul  it  is  true,  to  reinvigorate  the  popular 
cisiaier.tbly,  and  to  charge  the  magistrates  with  a  definite 
ri*:iooii>;bili:y  for  the  local  government  of  Rome. 

1:    U  of:on  urged  that  Augustus  must   have  known 

:>.-^:  #.;.'::  ii::o:upts  were  doomed  to  failure.     But,  though 

v.v  r-'*^y  j:r-ar.:  :Iiar  he  mUcalculated,  it  does  not  follow 

:>.»a:   r,c'  did  r\o:  'cvliovo  in  his  scheme,  or  that  in  January 

t"^    ".'..\    r.i'    bad   :io:    reasons   for  doing   so.      As   to  one 

.vr.d-::or.  ^'f  1:5  suooessfiU  working,  his  own  moderation 

-'•■■-i  >*flt-rv*:r:iir.:.  he  was  presumably  confident ;  and  as 

:.■  i-^'i'  .*c^.i•r.  ::  i>  by  no  means  clear  that  he  was  bound 

,'    d,-^r«Ai.r  of   :ho    ropublie   without   further  triaL    The 

.-^-i.-.-.v-tr.  ccz-uniuidiy  -was  not  so  corrupt  and  effete  as  the 

"jC'-utyTi*  v-^i   r-iAi:y  historians  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

'-,  i-'v-  :h»?  rvrauA:i-  of  the  old  nobility  nor  even  the  city 

k*' ..,\.iK.v  wvrv  u:c«?rly  rotten.     As  to  the  great  body  rf 

\     .<  ■  .•-;i.:'.:r.5*  A«^«>tus,  himself  Italian  on  his  fathers 

-     .    .4jrd  'v:'vw-,r.^  Italy  well,  may  reasonably  have  argued 

\%  .  i^  -'.-il:^-::  :>.>  civil  wars  and  the  prevailing  insecurity 

.*cw:   ;wvr,:y  y«irs  had  rudely  shaken  the  fabric  of 

^'V  v.\^     ,4*,x   yr-.x^^jod  a  temporary  demoralisation,  yet 

xJ»(Vv    *?x.'^.;.xi    ^r^rv::^    of    vigorous   lite    which   required 

«lil^  tibr  r^wcvi:u;is:c  of  peace,   confidence*   and  settled 
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wernment  to  develope  and  expand.     It  was  clearly  to 
Roman  people,  to  the  Italy  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
it  he  looked.    They  had  been  alienated  by  the  narrow 
:clusiveness  which  guided   the  policy  of  the  later  re- 
tablic;  they  might  now  be  invited  to  play  their  part 
a  "Wider   Rome,   not  as  the  subjects,  together  with 
trecks   and   barbarians,  of  a  supreme  despot,   but  as  a 
>lf-goveming  imperial  race.      Nor  was   his  confidence 
[together  misplaced ;  for,  although  little  is  said  of  it  by 
Lcient  writers  whose  horizon  was  bounded  by  the  walls 
Rome,  the  century  that  followed  the  compromise  of 
B.C.  witnessed  a  great  outburst  of  vigour  and  a  rapid 
[fFusion  of  prosperity  in  Italy.     In  one  respect,  indeed, 
fAugostus's  hopes  were  falsified ;  the  activities  which  he 
set  free  did  not  run  in  the  channels  which  he  had  marked 
out  for  them.     Their  effects  are  seen   in  literature,  ia 
lerceand  agriculture,  and  in  municipal  life ;  but  the^ 
left  untouched  the  ancient  poHticiU   institutions  of  the 
Irity  state  of  Rome,  the  primary  assembly,  the  elective 
magistracies,  and  even  the  senate.    Yet  Augustus's  ideal 
was  no   unworthy   one.      He   will    never   exercise   over 
[the  imaginations  of  men  the  influence  of  Julius,  but  he 
9aved  for  posterity  a    Latin  civ'ilisation,  and  postponed 
for  two  centuries  the    triumph  of  undisguised  military 
despotism. 

With  the  death  of  Augustus  the  criticism  of  the  history 
of  the  Csesars  enters  upon  a  new  stage.  The  literary 
tradition  of  antiquity  treated  Augustus  with  respect ;  on 
his  four  next  successors  it  passed  a  verdict  of  almost 
nnqualified  condemuation,  for  such  comparatively  lucid 
intervals  as  the  first  days  of  Tiberius  or  the  *  quinquen- 
niam  Noronis  *  only  serve  to  deepen  the  prevailing  gloom. 
This  verdict  has  been  repeatedly  challenged ;  not  only 
Tiberius  and  Claudius,  but  even  Gaius  and  Nero  have 
found  able  and  zealous  defenders  who  have  unquestion* 
ably  succeeded,  notably  in  the  case  of  Tiberius,  in  proving 
that  the  verdict  was  in  part  at  least  unjust.  There  is, 
however,  a  prior  question  which  has  hardly  received  its 
due  share  of  attention,  at  any  rate  in  this  country.  We 
may  grant  that  Tiberius,  for  instance,  was  not  so  black 
as  he  is  painted ;  but  it  Ls  important  to  try  to  under- 
stand why  he  was  painted  so  black.  In  other  words, 
why  did  Tacitus — for  it  is  he  who  has  given  the  tradition 

2  M  2 
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its  corrency  and  authority — paiot  tfae  rale  oi 

from  14-60  a.d.  in  mcfa  nn£ftToarablBealoiu«? 

that  he  was  hnTw<>1f  maferolently  ifitpo— d  towards 

Ciwiir»  has  deaerredly  £allen  oat  of  fmiour.      We  Mf 

accept  his  own  statement  that  he  waa  ooC 

by  resentment  or  affeetioo.     Very   posBfa^ 

anwillmg  to  set  off  by  eantraat  the  ha^fginmam  of 

'most  blcMed  age'  in  which  he  wrote;  baft  ere  fiad  k 

difficult  to  accept  Mr  Tarrer*s  ingeoioue  fhawiij   ^at  h 

blackening  Tiberina»  Tmtitxm  m  raePy 

npon  Domitian. 

TacitoB  waB|  in  trath,  above  all 
at  pamting,  from  the  matmab  hflfoee  bim.  a  fjittttie  of 
the  period  with  which  be  is  nweesid  sad  of 
actors  in  it.    He  Connd  1 1  miIj  to 
tradition  of  the  ^nreetess  end  ^""-g*  ef 
desan  of  the  Jalio-Claa£an  line.    TUa  •■^«*^— ,  in  th» 
nuun,  he  accepts,  and  be  seCa  UMSolf  to  romAMfi  it 
effeetirdy  as  po—iMp, 

deepening  the  sfaedowa.  so  as  to  fftwm  tbe 
pn'HBMsi      He  wee  not  malevolent  or  fisbaBasi^  bat  be 
exerted  Ae  wboie  fotee  o£ 

generation  and  to  posterity  a  pseseofeatiaB  c£  tbis  oU 
regime,  with  its  extravagant  luuiry, 
terrible  catastrophes,  whidi  has  held  tba  ottasiCiaa  rf 


men  ever  since-    It 

his  contemporaries  were  prefisposed  te 
much  qoesdoo.     For  the  coniparatrrely 
society  in  which  Tacxtas  lived  tbe 
perisbed  with  Nero  had  a 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  go 
traditioa  which  he  followed.    It 
hostile  to  tbe  Gnsen;  it 
from  writers  wbo  belocged  to  tbe 
it  rereals  somKhing  fike  a 
Cmaan  and  the  nohiBty  of 
explanati<m  of  this  feod?    It  is  to  be 
him  pcHOted  oat  in  one  of  tbe 
not  alone  in  the  vices  and  faults  of 
nobles,  bat  also  in 
of  the  dmeu    The 
came  acute  when  death 
stetecmft  wbo  bed  planned  tbe 
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ich  the  principate  rested,  and  whose  unrivalled  services 
the  state  and  consummate  tact  silenced  opposition. 
Tiberius  has  been  often  represented  as  making  a  new 
►artiire  in  policy ;  and  a  learned  Ge.'man  writer  describes 
reign  as  a  'transition  to  tyi*anny.'  In  reality  the 
marked  characteristic  o£  Tiberius*  policy  is  his 
iwavering  attachment  to  tliat  of  Augustus,  whose  deeds 
Ld  words  *  wore  to  hini  a  law,'  and  whose  '  advico  was 
command.'  He  did  not  enjoy  the  unique  personal 
ige  of  his  predecessor ;  he  was  a  soldier  rather  than 
Istatesman,  and  by  temperament  as  Ul-fitted  as  Augustus 
well-fitted  for  a  policy  of  compromise.  It  is,  more- 
^er,  easy  to  understand  that  the  long  duration  of 
Lstus's  principate  had  so  strengthened  the  position 
one  party  to  the  arrangement  as  to  make  the  Augustan 
»ry  of  a  dual  control  far  more  difticult  to  work  than 
been  the  case  forty  years  before.  The  pathos  of 
Iberius*  situation  lies  in  his  conscientious  efforts  to 
■y  on  a  policy  which  was  becoming  every  year  less 
^ticable,  which  was  in  many  ways  repugnant  to 
own  temper,  and  which  tried  his  patience  to  the 
iking-point.  At  each  step  the  difQculties  and  the 
iction  increased.  Even  in  the  department  of  foreign 
»Iicy  his  loyal  adherence  to  the  'maxims  of  Augustus' 
kve  occasion  for  sneers,  to  which  Tacitus,  true  to  his 
itic  method,  has  given  epigrammatic  force  and  a  per- 
Lanent  place  in  literature.  His  recall  of  Germanicus,  his 
idifference  to  Britain,  his  temporising  policy  in  the  East, 
rere  all,  as  Tacitus  incidentally  lets  us  know,  in  strict 
irdance  with  Augustan  rules ;  but  almost  in  the  same 
kth  they  are  quoted  as  proofs  of  his  jealousy  of  rivals, 
ts  inertness  or  his  v6kcillation.  More  serious  were  the 
difficulties  at  home.  It  is,  we  think,  beyond  dispute  that 
Tiberius  endeavoured,  with  almost  pathetic  fidelity,  to 
»spect  the  two  fundamental  assumptions  on  which  the 
impact  of  27  B.c.  rested — that  the  republic  had  been 
(tored,  and  that  the  princepa  was  no  more  than  a 
ivate  citizen  entrusted  by  senate  and  people  with 
►wers  wider  than  those  of  any  of  his  colleagues,  but  stiU 
Etmited  and  defined.  At  the  outset  Tiberius's  deference 
to  consuls  and  senate  alarmed  that  experienced  adviser, 
his  mother  Livia.  Throughout  the  first  twelve  years 
»f  his  principate  he  made  constant  use  of  the  senate  as 
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his  advisory  coiincil,  consuJting-  it  even  on  matteni 
touched  the  'arcana  imperii'  so  nearly  as  the  enlis 
and  discharge  of  soldiers,  or  correspondence  "nrith  £o 
powers.    While  the  proconsuls  of  public  provinces  were 
reminded  that  they  were  responsible,  not  t^  him,  bat 
to  consuls  and  senate,  he  insisted  that  his  own  8er>'aiife 
should  remember  that  they  were  not  officials  of  ataU. 
He  was  equally  resolute  in  avoiding  the  outward  acces- 
sories of  monarchy ;  and  here,  no  doubt,  the  theory  of 
the  constitution  coincided  with  his  own  tastes. 

But  he  was  attempting  the  impossible-  No  effetti' 
partnership  was  possible  where  the  real  strength 
all  on  one  side.  Xor  was  it  i>ossible  to  remain  only 
fir>>t  citizen  of  the  republic  when  he  was  frankly  ackn 
ledged  as  a  monarclt.  The  diflSculty  of  governing  effi- 
ciently under  a  system  which  he  increiisingly  felt  t<»  bo 
impracticable,  but  which  loyalty  forbade  him  to  abandon, 
fretted  and  soured  his  somewhat  dour  temper.  The  effect 
was  equally  unfortunate  on  public  opinion  in 
especially  among  the  senatorial  nobility.  Some  reseni 
tiM  attempt  to  play  the  citizen  on  the  part  of  a  man 
had  none  of  Augustus's  civilities,  and  neither  provided 
nor  shared  in  the  amusements  of  the  people.  In  othen 
hiB  reserve  excited  suspicion,  which,  after  his  witkdravnl 
to  OttpH,  took  shape  in  the  M-ildest  gossip  as  to  hiv 
private  life.  The  mass  of  the  senators  were  equally 
unwilling  to  take  their  partnership  in  the  gove 
Mrioos^«  and  resentful  of  any  attempt  to  ignore 
di^ma.  In  a  few  eases  other  motives  were  at  work 
prida  of  birth,  which  t^fused  to  acknowledge  a  sup 
•VBti  in  a  Claudius,  or  a  sentimental  repxiblieanism 
fed  o&  tbe  traditions  of  Cato  or  of  Brutus. 

T^  tliese  causes  of  ^'ction  and  mutual  mistrust 
*«**picioo  must  be  added  the  general  sense  of  in 
*>mI  tiM  plentiful  crop   of  intrignes  due   to    what 
•*  wwiiiial  feature   in  the  Augustan  system,   the  open  | 
^^MiMm  of  the  soeoession.    It  was  this  mox*e  than  any-  , 
*"™lf  •^•^  whicfc  aneouraged  conspiracy  and  family  fead« 
*^^dl*ot  a  danj^eroQs  significance  to  the  inllueuce  which 
^%«  *>•  Si^iaacl  over  TSherius  by  thoee  nearest  to  him. 
or  A^ppina*  or  a  too  powerfol  prof 

^ The  situation  grew  steadily  -worse. 

•^••^  ^  tko  un— fcjiwtHHs  that  his  loyalty  to 
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ims  of  Augustus  bad  made  him  unpopular  without 

good  results.     His  reserve  and  his  mistrust  increased. 

[e  left  Rome  in  weaxiness  and  disgust,  only  to  find  that 

absence  intensified  suspicion  and  encouraged  intrigue, 

to  gloom  of  the  last  few  years  weighed  heavily  both 

Rome  and  on  Tiberius,  now  (to  quote  his  own  words) 

an  old  man  and  alone.'    But  it  had  a  more  far-reaching 

effect.     It  gave  to  the  contemporary  literature  its  tone 

Kf  bitter  hostility,  and  so  provided  the  materials  for  that 

Portrait  of    Tiberius   which,   thanks    to    the   genius  of 

HTacitus.  has  fascinated  posterity. 

V     At  the  present  day  we  listen  readily  enough  to  the 
ll^pologists  of  Tiberius.     "With   his  successor,  Gains,  the 
case  is  different.    Yet  it  is  not  impossible  to  make  Gains, 
lot  perhaps  more  admirable,  but  at  least  more  intelligible, 
[err  Willrich,  in  his  careful  study  of  Gains,  or  'Caligula, 
he  prefers  to  call  him,  does  not  profess  to  undertake  the 
(k  of  white- washing  him.    He  does  not  deny  his  extra va- 
ice,  vanity,  and  cruelty,  nor,  wo  think,  does  he  disturb 
le  fixed  belief  of  Gaiua*s  contemporaries,  that  the  illness 
rhich  seized  him  early  in  his  principate  unhinged  his 
lind  and  clouded  his  judgment.      Yet  ho  has  rendered 
»od  service  by  insisting  that  many  of  the  features  in 
ius  s  policy  which  most  bitterly  offended  Roman  society, 
id  have  been  ever  since  quoted  as  indications  of  mental 
je,  are  directly   connected   with  a  political   tboory 
rhich,  though  at  variance  with  the  Augustan  system,  had 
lever  been  without  adherents  since  the  days  of  JuHus, 
tnd  was  carried  out  by  Gains  with  characteristic  extrava- 
gance and  disregard  of  consequences.    If  the  principate 
of  Tiberius  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  working  the  plan 
of  a  dual  control  of  the  empire,  the  rule  of  Gains  shows 
how  near  the  sober  principate  of  Augustus  stood  to  an 
avowed  monarchy  of  the  Hellenistic  t^^e.     The  tendency 
treat  the  prlnceps  as  much   more   than   first  citizen, 
even  first  magistrate,  was  already  strong.     The  half- 
krientalised  Greeks  of  his  household  easily  transferred  to 
leir  lord  and  master  the  language  long  familiar  in  the 
»urts  of  the  East.    The  provincials  of  Asia  Minor  habita- 
"ally  overstepped  the  limits  imposed  on  their  devotion  by 
Augustus  and  Tiberius ;  and  even  Westerns  like  Seneca 
bllowed  themselves  to  speak  of  the  Caesars  in  terms  of 
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This    growing    extravagance    of    homage   had  heoi 
sternly  checked  by  Tiberius.    But  Gaius  had  been  bted 
amid  influences  which  inclined  him  to  welcome  it  as 
his  due  and  frankly  to  accept  the  position  of  more  than 
human  pre-eminence  assigned  to  him.    In  the  palace  d 
his  grandmother,  Antonia,  he  breathed  an  atmosphm 
very  different  from  that  which  surrounded  either  Tiberin 
or  even  livia ;  for  the  latter,  though  autocratic  in  temper 
and  policy,  was  Roman  to  the  core.     Antonia  heneHi 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Tiberius  to  Capri  and  the  death 
of  lavia,  was  the  prominent  representative  in  Rome  of 
the  house  of  the  Ceesars.     Her  palace  naust  have  been  ft 
powerful  social  and  political  centre.    L.  Yitellius,  Yaleriiu 
Asiaticus,  and  Vespasian  haunted  her  reception*rocnii 
and  paid  court  to  her  freedmen  and  freedwomen.    Frank 
among  the  former  came  some  of  the  prominent  favooritei 
and  servants  of  succeeding    emperors,   Pallas   and  Ins    j 
brother  Felix,  probably  also  Callistus.   Through  her  faOier, 
Antony,  she  had  numerous    affinities  with    the  ralio^ 
houses  of  the  native  states  which  still  flourished  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Rome,  and,  above  all,  with  those  of  the 
£ast«  the  '  orientis  regna,*  with  Thrace  and  Pontos,  and 
with  the  Herods.      Her   palace,  with  its  traditions  of 
Antony,    was    their    natural    meeting-place    in    Rome. 
Here  they  cultivated  relations  with   the  powerful  and 
ii5tute  frvedmen,  and  here  paid  their  court  to  the  des- 
tiuixl    suoce^ssor  of  Tiberius,   the    young    Gains.     They 
(vuidered  to  his  tastes,  flattered  his  vanity,  and  instilled 
into  him  the  ideas  of  sovereignty  as  they  understood  it; 
they  Kvame  his  'instructors  in  tyranny.*     The  lessons 
they  taught  were  perfectly  learnt*    Almc«t  from  the  first 
Gaius  iH>sod  as  a  monarch  of  the  Greco-Oriental  type. 
His  Hoco^on  dispelled  the  dark  clouds  that  had  gathered 
o^'er  the  ompirv  during  the  last  years  of  Tiberius.    '  The 
newly  risen  sun-god,*  so  nins  an  inscription  of  the  time, 
*  lighted  up  with  the  brightness  of  his  rays  the  kingdoms 
of  his  empire*:  for  he  was  like  his  eastern  models,  at 
once  divine  and  a  king  of  king&. 

The  vervlio;  of  tradition  upon  Gaius  s  successor,  Claudius, 
is  thvMvu^hly  characteristic  of  the  time.  The  unde  is  not 
donounv"v%i  with  the  bitterness  excited  by  the  n^hew's 
crtieltix*s«  but  he  is  ridiculed  and  despised;  and  the  reason 
i:»  |xlaiu.    OUxKlius,  as  even  the  tradition  allows  us  to  see, 
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ad  merits  as  a  man  and  a  ruler  ;  but  his  merits  and  do- 
lerits  were  almost  equally  distasteful  to  Roman  society, 
nee  both  ran  counter  to  its  most  cherished  prejudices. 
K>m  in  an  age  keenly  susceptible  to  physical  beauty, 
nd  in  a  family  conspicuous  for  the  porisession  of  it, 
^audius  was  awkward  and  ungainly  almost  to  deformity. 
"he  son  of  Drusus  and  tho  brother  of  Gernaanicus  Avas 
hrewdly  suspected  of  being  a  coward.  He  succeeded 
o  the  principate  in  humiliating  circumstances.  He  was 
[redited  with  a  liking  for  low  society,  Tulgar  pleasures,  and 
budies  which,  in  tho  opinion  of  society,  wore  almost  as 
inworthy  of  a  Roman  gentleman.  To  crown  all,  ho  was 
aid  to  be  weak  and  easily  led  by  those  nearest  to  him, 
I  women  and  his  freedmeu. 

This  portrait  of  ClaudiUB  was  probably  in  the  main  true 
life.    But  wo  are  shown  another  and  somewhat  ditfer- 
nt  aspect  of  this  Roman  James  I.    The  same  authorities 
irho  dwell  on  his  weakness  and   pedantry   charge   him 
rith    having  been  audacious  enough  to   fling  aside  the 
enerated  '  maxims  of  Augustus '  and  to  initiate  a  new 
leparture   in   the   government   of   the   empire.      To   the 
odem  student  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  in  this  matter 
!^laudius  gave  proof  of  genuine  statesmanship  and  showed 
imself  capable  of  conceiving,  tarrying  out,  and,  as  his 
kmous  oration  indicates,  of  defending  a  broad  and  liberal 
licy.     It  is  equally  clear  that  this  policy  was  not  only 
ilmost  as  completely  at  variance  with  '  Augustan  maxims ' 
IS  Gaiu8*s  extravagant  claims  to  omnipotence,  but  that  it 
Irounded  as  deeply  the  susceptibilities  of  Roman  society. 
Beneca,  whether  he  is  caricaturing  Claudius  for  the  bene- 
it  of  Nero  and  his  court,  or  putting  into  Nero's  mouth 
a  formal  repudiation  of  his  predecessors  methods,  leaves 
vs  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  points  on  which  hostile  criticism 
fastened.     Claudius  was  charged,  in  the  first  place,  with 
luloavouring  to  ignore  the  division  of  labour  established 
by  Augustus,  and  to  concentrate  in  himself  the  '  duties  of 
senate,  magistrates,  and  laws.*    Secondly,  he  was  accused 
of  confounding  the  *  household  of  Caesar '  with  the  com- 
monwealth of   Rome,  and  of  placing  his  f  reedmen  *  on 
a  level  with  himself  and  tho  laws.*     Finally,  in  contrast 
Twith   the  wise  parsimony  of  Augustus,  he  was  said  to 
have  favoured  so  wide  an  extension  of  Roman  citizenship 
that,  if  the  fates  had  not  cut  short  his  career,  not  enough 
liliens  would  have  been  left  to  keep  up  the  stock, 
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The  first  u£  these  charges  need  tiot  stay  us*  ClaudxttT 
taste  for  business,  especially  for  judicial  business,  wbsm 
marked  as  the  distaste  showu  by  Nero,  and  the  £px)wil9 
desire  of  the  public  to  get  their  cases  beard  by  Qesar 
facilitated  its  gratification ;  but  there  is  no  indication  i& 
this  direction  of  any  new  policy.  It  is  otherwise  wttli 
the  second  charge.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  among 
scholars  that  the  principate  of  Claudius  coincides  with  A 
marked  development  of  what  may  be  called  Caesars  own 
administrative  service  as  distinct  from  the  j>ublic  sem'oe 
of  the  state.  The  status  of  at  least  his  principal  hous**- 
hold  officers,  his  secretary  {ah  epistulis),  his  controller  of  etc* 
counts  (a  rationibtis)^  and  his  receiver  of  petitions  (a  lib*iUU\ 
was  improved ;  and  these  private  servants,  though  freed- 
men,  were  invested  with  the  insignia  of  Roman  magis- 
trates. Similarly  his  revenue  officers  in  the  provinces 
{procuratorea)  received  the  most  distinctive  preroga* 
tive  of  public  magistrates,  jurisdiction.  These  nieadurof 
could  unquestionably  be  described  as  involving  a  con- 
fusion of  the  household  with  the  commonwealth ;  and 
they  were  a  departure  from  the  policy  of  both  Augustus 
and  Tiberius.  Nor  did  Claudius  content  himself  with 
thus  raising  his  private  servants  to  the  dignity  of  state 
officials.  He  also  sensibly  extended  the  area  of  the! 
activity  at  the  expense  of  the  old  magistracies  of 
commonwealth.  To  mention  only  a  few  instances,  t 
duty  of  superintending  the  unlading  of  the  cornships 
Ostia,  the  care  of  the  public  lands  in  Cisalpine  Gaul 
of  thegrazing-grounds  in  south  Italy,  were  all  transfe 
fi"om  qua?stoi's  to  imperial  officers;  while,  in  the  char; 
of  the  water-supply  of  Rome,  the  senatorial  coramissio 
was  replaced  by  a  procurator  of  Csesar. 

This  policy  cannot  be  dismissed  as  due  simply  either 
to  Claudius*  love  of  meddling  or  to  the  infiuenco  of  his 
freedmeu.  It  was  an  attempt  to  deal  with  a  genuine 
administrative  difficulty.  The  Augustan  partnership  in 
administration  between  Csesar  and  the  magistrates  of  th 
state  w^is  fast  breaking  down  o^nng  to  the  inofficienc 
of  the  latter.  Alike  in  Italy  and  in  the  provin 
the  difference  between  the  departments  administe 
by  Ceesar's  officers  and  the  rest  was  unmistakable. 
But,  though  the  extension  of  the  sphere  assigned  to 
Cffisar  promoted  efficiency,  it  meant,  as  things  stood,  the 
increased   prominence  and  activity  of  the   'household;' 
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involved,  in  short,  *  palnco  government.'  For,  if  we 
except  the  legates  who  ruled  Caesar's  provinces  or  com- 
manded his  legions,  the  bulk  of  the  officials  who  carried 
on  his  government  were  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,, 
officials  at  all,  but  private  servants,  often  freedmcn,  or,  at 
the  best,  Roman  knights.  The  fact  was  not  only  a  source 
of  we-aknesR  to  Caesar,  but  a  standing  offence  to  Roman 
society,  in  w^hose  eyes  the  ability  of  those  low-bom  agents, 
and  the  importance  of  the  duties  which  they  discharged, 
were  no  excuse  for  their  undue  prominence  and  influence. 
Two  centuries  later,  when  Caesar's  service  had  lost  this 
domestic  and  private  character,  the  greatest  nobles 
were  ready  to  fill  the  *  ofBcia  palatina,*  the  offices  in  the 
household.  For  this  change  the  time  was  not  yet  come, 
but  Claudius  undoubtedly  prepared  the  way  for  it  by 
investing  these  posts,  even  while  held  by  frecdmen,  with 
something  of  the  dignity  of  magistracies  of  state. 

As  to  the  last  of  the  charges  brought  against  Claudius, 
that  of  indiscriminate  lavishness  in  granting  Roman, 
citizenship,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  both  Dio  Cassiuai' 
and  modem  historians  have  taken  the  language  of 
Seneca's  famous  satire  too  literally.  Neither  Tacitus  nor 
Suetonius,  it  should  be  noticed,  supports  the  ch{irge«| 
The  extant  fragments  of  Claudius'  speech  on  the  admia-i 
sion  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs  to  senatorial  dignity  do  indeed; 
prove  that  he  was  in  favour  of  that  liberal  policy  of  com- 
prehension, which,  as  he  argues,  had  been  the  policy' 
pursued  by  Rome  from  quite  early  days,  and  pursued 
with  the  best  results ;  but  in  this  case  there  was  no 
question  of  granting  citizenship,  for  the  Gaulish  chiefs 
already  possessed  it.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  assume  that  lusi 
undoubted  activity  in  founding  colonies,  or  in  creating^ 
Roman 'municipia'  in  the  provinces,  involved  any  largo ^ 
addition  to  the  numbers  of  citizens.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  grant  of  citizenship  ot\ 
even  of  Latin  rights  by  Claudius  on  a  large  scale.  Aa< 
a  possible  explanation  of  Seneca's  language,  we  wouli 
suggest  that  it  merely  gives  exaggerated  expre8sioa< 
to  the  resentment  felt  in  Roman  society  at  Claudius*! 
partiality  for  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  whose  countryman  he 
was  by  birth,  who  had  loved  and  honoured  his  father, 
and  who  were  bound  by  many  ties  to  the  Csesars,  whost 
name  they  bore.   Claudius,  says  Seneca,  was  a  Gaul ;  it  was 
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natural  that  under  him  the  Gauls  should  capture  Rome. 
But  this  peaceful  invasion  of  Rome  by  Gauls  was  w 
unpopular  as  that  of  EInglaud  by  the  Scots  under  James  h 
or,  at  a  later  period,  under  Lord  Bute.  There  was*  ai 
Claudius  implicitly  allows,  this  amount  of  reason  intk 
prejudice,  that  the  chiefs,  to  whom  seats  in  the  seuAlr 
and  the  honoui*s  of  consulship  or  prcetorship  were  now 
granted,  as  little  resembled  the  peaceful  burg^hers  from 
the  Romuni-sed  Ujwns  of  southern  Gaul  or  Spain  u 
Fergus  Maclvor  did  B*iilie  Nicol  Jarvie,  They  were  sdl! 
the  hereditary  rulers  of  strong  and  warlike  clana ;  tbej 
were  wealthy ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  they  and  their  claut- 
men  who,  side  by  side  with  the  legions,  kept  ^uard  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  against  the  Germans. 

We  must  pass  to  the  emperor  with  whom,  as  Suetouiiis 
says, '  the  progeuy  of  the  Caesars  ended/  The  principate 
of  Nero  has  left  a  more  indelible  mark  on  traditiaD 
than  tbat  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  for  in  his  case  the 
hatred  of  Christians  for  the  first  persecutor  of  the  Church 
has  combined  with  the  denunciations  of  pa^au  authors 
to  keep  his  portrait  fresh  and  v-ivid.  The  lurid  reflectioi 
of  the  flames  which  consumed  half  Rome  has  coloi 
all  the  accounts  of  his  reign,  and  has,  it  may  be  sug« 
gested,  even  tinged  those  of  the  Caesars  who  preceded  hixiu 
Wo  are  therefore  entirely  at  one  with  Mr  Henderson 
when  he  urges  that  in  judging  Nero  it  is  even  more 
essential  than  in  the  case  of  his  predecessors  to  take  into 
account  the  rather  distorted  medium  through  which  tht 
writers  of  the  second  century  viewed  him.  We  may 
dismiss  the  idea  that  ho  was  a  madman.  We  are  justified 
in  disbelieving,  as  Tacitus  probably  disbelieved,  the  story 
that  he  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning.  We  may  agree 
both  with  Mr  Henderson  and  Professor  Dill  in  recog- 
nising that  Nero  had  good  impulses,  that  he  could  and 
did  inspire  affection.  He  was  certainly  not  destitute  of 
ability,  and  he  had  a  real  if  somewhat  misdirected  loTO 
of  art.  Nor  had  he  any  of  the  defects  which  made 
Claudius  ridiculous,  or  the  cynical  contempt  for  human 
life,  and  the  serene  belief  in  his  own  omnipotence,  which 
distinguished  Gains.  But  he  followed  where  his  passions 
led  him,  whether  the  ruling  passion  for  the  moment  was 
lust  or  extravagance  or,  as  it  often  was,  fear ;  and  onoe 
launched  on  this  career  he  knew  no  scruples.    That 
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Ift^Ay  have  inherited  from,  his  paternal  ancestors,  the 
►omitii,  a  vein  of  ferocity  is  possible;  but  he  lacked 
le  stem  courage  and  resolution  characteristic  of  them 
id,  still  more,  of  his  mother,  A^ippina. 
It  is  just  because  Nero  was  above  all  things  the 
ilave  of  uncontrolled  impulse  and  passion  that  we  find  it 
ifficult  to  follow  Mr  Henderson  in  his  attempt  to  credit 
with  statesmanship  and  a  rational  policy  in  public 
bffairs.  That  he  liked  applause,  that  he  could  be  generous, 
kd  that  his  fancy  was  at  times  caught  by  visions  of 
liversal  benevolence  or  universal  conquest,  may  be 
Imitted.  But  the  evidence  which  justifies  us  in  applying 
the  term  statesman  to  Tiberius  or  Claudius  is  wanting  in 
le  case  of  Nero.  Thanks  to  Seneca  and  Burrus,  and  by 
sontrast  with  what  followed,  the  first  five  years  of  his 
►riucipate,  the  'quinquennium  aureum,'  were  years  of 
luiet  and  good  order.  But  it  was  only  on  the  surface 
it  there  was  any  reaction  against  the  Claudian  policy 
►r  any  return  to  the  maxims  of  Augustus.  Nero  disliked 
[affairs  as  much  as  Claudius  loved  them,  and  so  far  tho 
tnate  and  magistrates  had  freer  play ;  but  both  senate 
id  consuls  were  as  much  afraid  as  ever  of  acting  with- 
out the  imperial  knowledge  and  approval.  Nor  will 
LNeros  achievements  in  the  way  of  domestic  or  economic 
■reform  bear  the  emphasis  which  Mr  Henderson  lays  upon 
I  them.  We  have  a  grandiose  scheme  on  paper  for  a  canal, 
and  a  momentary  fancy  of  abolishing  indirect  taxation, 
both  characteristically  Neronian ;  when  we  have  added 
the  settlements  of  veterans  at  one  or  two  decaying  towns 
in  Italy,  a  harbour  at  Antium,  intended  probably  mainly 
for  the  convenience  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  a  few 
more  privileges  granted  to  the  com  merchants,  wo  have 
virtually  completed  a  list  which  compares  badly  with 
the  Claudian  harbour  at  Ostia,  the  Claudian  aqueducts, 
the  two  roads  which  opened  up  the  inland  valleys  of  tho 
central  Apennines,  and  the  draining  of  the  Fucine  lake. 
Abroad,  the  most  important  achievement  of  his  principate 
was  the  settlement  of  the  Armenian  question  on  a  rational 
basis ;  but  this  was  the  work,  not  of  Nero  and  his  advisers 
in  Rome,  who  did  their  best  to  prevent  it,  but  of  Corbulo. 
Of  Nero's  visionary  schemes  for  further  eastern  conquest, 
we  have  only  space  to  say  that  we  cannot  take  them  so 
seriously  as  Mr  Henderson  appears  to  do. 
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That  matters  on  the  whole  went  well  in  the  proTiaca«l 
and  on  the  fron tiers  is  true;  and  the  fact,  while  not 
proving  Nero  to  have  been  a  wise  ruler,  illustrates  wh»t 
is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  anomaly  in  the  political 
situation  throughout  this  period.  On  the  frontiers  and  in 
tlieir  own  provinces  the  Ca?sar8  of  the  first  century  wew 
openly  and  formally  recognised  as  supreme  by  the  on* 
ginal  constitution  of  the  principate.  Here  there  w«ra 
no  iiTitating  constitutional  fictions  to  be  respected^  no 
colleagues  equally  jealous  and  timorous  to  be  concUial 
or  ignored,  and  here  the  senate  could  only  step  in 
Caesar  himself  invited  it  to  do  so.  But^  if  Csesar* s  authoril 
abroad  could  be  frankly  displayed  and  openly  exercit 
any  tendency  to  a  capricious  use  of  it  W£is  checked, 
the  results  of  incompetency  in  Csesar  himself  were  partii 
neutralised,  by  a  solid  framework  of  official  tradition,  i| 
parts  as  old  as  Augustus,  iu  parts  older  still,  which  eteadif 
the  administration  on  the  froutiore,  in  the  camps, 
provincial  chanceries,  and  gave  to  the  foreign  policy 
the  provincial  government  of  the  Cseaars  itis  remaHcal 
continuity. 

It  was  otherwise  in  Rome.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Au^stan  constitution,  Ciesar  was  only  one  of  sevei 
authorities  whose  prerogatives  he  was  bound  to  respedt 
and  on  whose  departments  he  was  not  to  encroach.  In 
the  administration  of  justice  there  were  tribunals  o( 
equal  rank  'with  his  own  from  whose  decisions  no  appeal 
lay  to  himself.  He  was,  moreover,  confronted  with  a 
wealthy  aristocracy,  nervously  alive  to  every  indieattoQ 
of  a  tendency  on  his  part  to  overstep  his  appointed  limits 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  general  conscioiasnesa 
that  this  division  of  labour  and  these  limitations  were 
fictitious,  and  that  in  the  background,  but  near  at  hand, 
were  the  praetorian  cohorts.  The  fact  of  this  unacknow- 
ledged, irreguLir,  but  very  real,  power  dominated  thei 
situation  in  Rome;  it  paralysed  the  courage  and  excited 
the  secret  resentment  of  Ca&sar  s  colleagues,  of  the  senate 
and  the  nobles,  while  few  Caesars,  even  though  they  did 
not,  like  Gains,  cast  all  disguise  to  the  wind,  could  resist 
the  temptation  of  exercising  their  power  when  irritated 
by  opposition  or  alarmed  by  fears  of  treachery.  Nor  iv 
it  surprising  that,  when  exercised  under  these  conditions, 
it  was  exercised  capriciously  and  cruelly. 
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A  word  must  lastly  be  said  of  the  man  who  has  divided 
"With  Nero  the  interest  and  attention  of  posterity.  Opinions 
differed  as  to  Seneca's  character  and  merits  even  among 
his  younger  contemporaries.  Tliat  we  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  ft  general  agreement  is  clear  from  the  judgments 
passed  upon  him  by  Mr  Henderson  and  Professor  Dill; 
and  we  must  confess  that  with  neither  of  these  judgments 
are  we  in  complete  accord.  Professor  Dill's  view  of 
Seneca  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  chapter 
which  he  has  devoted  to  him,  'The  Philosophic  Director/, 
Seneca,  in  Mr  Dill's  eyes,  is  a  'pagan  monk/  a  'saviour 
of  souls/  conscious  of  an  *  evangelistic  mission.*  Such 
phrases  seem  to  us  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tone  and 
temper  both  of  Seneca  himself  and  of  his  age;  they 
overlook  the  difference  which  separated  both  from  the 
Antonine  period — a  difference  which  went  deeper  than 
the  change  in  literary  taste  which  caused  Seneca's  full- 
blooded  and  rather  florid  style  to  turn  the  stomachs  of 
Tacitus  and  even  of  Quiutilian.  Seneca  has  much  of 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  'eighteenth  century* 
temper,  and  little  or  nothing  of  the  detachment  from 
practical  life  and  the  mysticism  of  the  later  philosophic 
missionaries  and  theologians  with  whom  Professor  Dill 
seems  inclined  to  class  him. 

IkL'  Henderson's  portrait  of  Seneca  strikes  us  as  truer 
to  life;  our  quarrel  with  him  is  that  he  lays  too  much 
stress  on  Seneca  as  a  philosopher,  and  consequently  on 
the  inconsistency  of  much  in  his  way  of  life  with  hia 
philosophic  pretensions.  The  truth,  so  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  is  that  Seneca  has  been  unfortunate  in  more 
ways  than  one.  In  the  eyes  of  the  writers  of  the  next 
two  generations  he  was  part  of  a  r«$gime  which  had 
passed  away,  with  its  exuberant  vitiility,  its  excesses,  its 
splendours  and  its  crimes,  Tacitus's  generation  was  all 
for  simplicity  and  severity,  alike  in  habits  of  life  and 
in  literary  stylo.  They  looked  back,  where  Seneca's  con- 
temporaries  looked  forward ;  they  lived  in  a  quieter,  safer, 
but  also  a  more  prosaic  present.  Therefore,  as  orator 
and  Avi-iter,  Seneca  went  out  of  fashion.  A  second  mis- 
fortune for  Seneca  was  the  manner  of  his  death.  The 
circumstances  attending  it  gave  him  a  place  on  the  roll 
of  stoic  martyrs,  and  labelled  him  philosopher  for  all 
time.    The  inevitable  consequence  was  to  draw  attention 
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to  the  many  points  in  which  he  fell  lamentably  shorij 
the  philosophic  ideal  as  understood  in  the  second 
tury.  These  supposed  inconsistencies  became  natnrallT 
a  favourite  theme  with  his  depreciators,  and  they  have 
influenced  opinion  about  him  ever  since.  Even  the  close 
relationship  in  which  he  stood  to  Nero  "waa  judged  in 
the  light  of  Nero's  later  excesses  and  crimes. 

Yet  a  careful  reading  of  Tacitus  and  of  Quintilian 
it  clear  that  it  was  not  as  a  philosopher  that  Seneca 
his  fame.  It  w^as  for  his  learning  that  ho  was  chi 
to  be  Nero's  tutor  by  Agrippina,  who  shared  the 
held  by  Seneca's  own  mother,  and  by  the  mother 
Ag^cola,  that  philosophy  was  a  thing  of  which  a  Rom«. 
gentleman  might  easily  have  too  much.  To  the 
Pliny,  an  encyclopaedist  himself,  Seneca  is  the  'prii 
of  scholars.'  Quintilian  praises  his  wide  and  varied 
knowledge,  but  adds,  *  he  was  no  great  student  (diligen$) 
of  philosophy.'  It  was,  in  short,  as  an  erudite  scholar 
that  he  was  pre-eminent.  With  his  erudition  went, 
as  we  learn,  a  singular  facility  of  speech  and  a  courtly 
urbanity  of  manner,  neither  of  them  attributes  char- 
acteristic of  the  professed  philosopher.  In  spite  of 
his  wealth  and  the  splendour  of  his  surroundings,  hi* 
personal  habits  %vere  simple;  but  the  simplicity  w^as  far 
more  probably  due  to  the  *  provincial  frugality*  of  his 
Spanish  home  than  to  any  deliberate  asceticism.  He 
was  no  dreamer  or  mystic,  but  a  shrewd  and  successfol 
man  of  business.  In  his  writings  he  moralises  gracefully, 
if  at  somewhat  wearisome  length ;  but  he  is  most  at  home 
when  curiously  enquiring  into  natural  phenomena,  the 
origin  of  the  Nile  flood,  or  the  causes  of  earthquakes. 

If  we  dismiss  the  claim  put  forward  on  his  behalf 
mostly  by  later  writers,  to  rank  as  a  professor  of  philo- 
sophy, we  may  also  dismiss  many  of  the  worst  charges 
brought  against  his  private  life  and  conduct.  He  was 
vain,  as  scholars  have  been  before  and  since ;  he  was  a 
courtier  ;  but  in  paying  court  even  to  powerful  freedmen 
he  did  not  stand  alone,  as  the  tales  of  Vespasian  prove. 
The  grosser  accusations  against  him  rest  mainly  on  the 
well-known  denunciation  of  his  life  and  character  in  Dio; 
but  in  this  passage,  as  a  comparison  with  Tacitus  shows. 
Dio  or  his  opitomator  merely  reproduces  the  bitter  in- 
A"ectivc8  hurled  at  Seneca  by  the  informer  Suillius. 
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Sene<»,  as  he  appears  to  us,  was  neither  a  confessor 
4Rdzmnistering  consolation  to  souls  in  distress,  nor  a  pro- 
Jbfising  philosopher  whose  philosophy  was  artificial,  and 
"Wiiose  private  life  was  unworthy  of  his  profession.  He  was 
a  man  of  learning  and  letters,  pre-eminent  in  his  genera- 
turn  for  varied  knowledge  and  ready  speech,  and  sharing 
with  his  contemporaries  their  somewhat  florid  tastes  and 
their  want  of  interest  in  antiquity;  he  was  kindly  and 
eoorteous,  sometimes  to  excess;  he  loved  money,  and 
was  a  shrewd  man  of  business ;  but  he  retained  also  other 
qualities  even  more  characteristic  of  the  provincial  hour' 
ffeoia,  simplicity  of  life  and  strong  family  affections. 
Eate,  or  the  good  judgment  of  Agrippina,  gave  him  a 
colleague,  a  provincial  like  himself,  Afranius  Burrus, 
bred,  as  the  Vaison  inscription  has  told  us,  a  soldier,  then, 
for  at  least  twenty  years,  a  trusted  agent  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  CfiBsars,  and  Anally  promoted  to  the  pre- 
fectnre  of  the  prsetorium.  With  Burrus  his  alliance  was 
dose  and  unbroken — '  a  rare  thing,*  remarks  Tacitus,  '  be- 
tween colleagues  in  power' — and  together  for  five  years 
they  directed  the  policy  of  the  state  and  held  in  some 
check  the  wild  impulses  of  Nero. 

H.  P.  Pelham. 
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Art.  X.— PREFEREXCE:  THE  COLONIAL    VIEW.* 

1.  Pa-pen^  relating  to  Resolutions  passed  by  Colonial 
Legislatures  since  1890  in  favour  of  Preferential  TVa^ 
relatiojis  with  the  United  Kingdom^  1905.      [Cd.  2326L] 

2.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laxirier  and  the  Liberal  Pai-ty,  By  J,  SL 
Willison.    Two  vols.     Toronto  :  Morang^,  1903. 

3.  Protection  in  Canada  and  Australast'a,  By  C.  fl. 
Chomley.     London  :  King,  1904. 

4.  Canada  and  the  Empire.  By  Edwin  S.  Montagu  and 
Bron  Herbert.  With  a  preface  by  Lord  I^osebeiy. 
London :  King,  1904. 

L  Canada. 

The  books  mentioned  above  deserve  a  fuller  treatment 
than  we  have  at  present  space  to  give.  The  life  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  is,  in  effect,  an  admirably  written  history 
of  public  life  in  Canada  for  the  last  quai-ter  of  a  ceotuiy. 
The  commanding  position  which  the  Prime  Minister  has 
attained  in  his  own  country,  and  the  eminence  Mr-hich  he 
enjoys  here  and  abroad,  are  of  themselves  evidence  of 
a  high  personal  character  and  of  a  great  genius  for  public 
affairs.  Mr  Chomley's  book,  not  the  least  useful  of  a 
useful  series,  gives  a  concise  account  of  the  origin,  growth^ 
and  consequences  of  Protection  in  om"  great  self-govern- 
ing dependencies,  and  includes  a  chapter  on  preferential 
trade.  The  little  work  by  which  Mr  Montagu  and  Mr 
Herbert  have  enlightened  the  fiscal  controvci"sy  contains 
in  a  small  space  a  curious  and  valuable  contribution  of 
Canadian  opinion,  gathered  in  personal  interviews,  by 
correspondence,  and  by  travel  It  is  with  the  questions 
discussed  by  these  authors  that  we  propose  to  deal. 

The  mental  attitude  of  Canada  towards  the  scheme  of 
preferential  trade  is  not  so  easily  defined  as  many  public 
men  and  many  daily  papers  would  have  us  believe.  *  It  i« 
the  duty  of  the  newspapers,'  said  Bishop  Creiglitcn,  *  to  t«il 
us  what  to  do ;  it  is  our  duty  not  to  do  it.  If  things  were 
as  simple  as  our  critics  make  them  out,  we  should  have 
done  what  they  advise  long  ago.'  If  Canadian  opinion 
were  bo  perfectly  clear  as  many  people  assert,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  differences  of  opinion.    Such  differ- 
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uces  do  exist,  aud  arc  stated  with  somo  degree  of  veho- 
aence  by  people  of  sufficient  character  and  intelligence 
)  save  them  from  the  suspicion  of  stupidity  or  falsehood. 
;  will  be  useful  to  treat  the  subject  first  of  all  historically, 
nd  to  show  how  public  opinion  has  expressed  itself  at 
arious  periods.  The  popular  will  is  most  surely  to  be 
ixmd  in  customs  laws,  orders-in-councU,  parliamentary 
bcisions,  and  the  public  declarations  of  ministers.  Let 
B  see  what  opinion  these  oracles  indicate. 

The   tariff  history  of  Canada  began  even  before  the 

cquisition  of  responsible  government  in  1847.    The  idea 

f  Protection  was  not  absent  at  even  that  early  pex'iod. 

lach  province  maiutaincd  a  tarifY  against  all  the  others. 

hat   of  Nova  Scotia  was   called  a  10   per  cent   tariff ; 

lat  of  New  Brunswick  was  12J ;  that  of  Prince  Edward 

laud  was  1 1  per  cent.     There  were  also  different  cur- 

incies  in  each  ;    and  between  the  tariffs  and  the   cur- 

incies  the  difficidtios  in  the  way  of  doing  business  were 

lany  and  great.      These  difficulties,  indeed,  in  addition 

internal  political  dead-lock  and  external  pressure  in 

le  form  of  Fenian  invasion,  combined  to  bring  about 

ederation   in   18C7.      It  was    the   tariff  of    the  united 

rovince  of  Canada  (Upper  and  Lower)  which  influenced 

seal  legislation  before  that  date,  and  formed  the  basis 

f  it  subsequently.     Little   interested   in   mauufactui-os, 

the  maritime  provinces  were  in  favour  of  Free  Trade ; 

but   little  by  little  manufacturing  industry  arose ;  and, 

in    order    to    conserve    the   West    India    trade,   to    en- 

jourago  coal  production  and  to  promote  sugar  refining, 

bS  well  as  to  foster  various  small  industries,  the  policy 

►f  Protection  found  favour. 

It  was  in  Upper  Canada,  united  by  the  Act  of  1841,  that 
jhe  first  protective  and  preferential  tariff'  was  adopted. 
in  1842  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  which  has  a  curious 
faring  on  the  Dominion  preference  legislation  of  1897. 
!his  Act  put  a  duty  of  3^.  per  quarter  on  wheat  imported 
hto  Canada  from  Uie  United  States.    It  was  passed 

in  the  couEdent  belief  and  expectation  that,  upon  the  iu- 
Kwition  of  a  duty  upon  foreign  wheat  importtxl  into  the 
province,  her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  recom- 
nend  to  Parliament  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  duties 
>n  wheat  and  wheat-flour  imported  into  the  said  United 
Blingdom  from  Canada.* 
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Tvmorved  the  Act  for  the  consideration  of  the  home 
rities ;  and,  after  due  csonsideration,  it  xras  allovred.  Bf 
chapter  2d  of  the  Imperial  Acts  of  1843  the  datr  ob 
wheat  from  Canada  was  reduced  to  Lt.  per  qtxarter,  aad 
on  wheat-flour  in  doe  proportion.  It  waa  not  atipolatad 
that  the  wheat  should  be  grown  in  Canada.  Had  that 
been  done,  the  mibseqnent  results  would  not  have  beei 
so  disastrous.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  Act  was  tbe 
investment  of  a  large  part  of  the  available  capital  of 
Canada  in  raills^  the  importation  of  great  quAntities  ol 
w^heat  from  the  United  States  for  grinding^  and  a  large 
expenditure  on  improving  the  means  of  transport — aU  oo 
the  faith  of  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  preference. 

In  1840  all  this  artiBcial  and  precarious  business  was 
destroyed  by  the  free-trade  legislation  of  the  time.     His 
Colonies  were    not    altogether  without    warning.     Ths 
official  correspondence  of  the  time  shows  that  on  JanoaiT* 
28,  1H46,  a  remonstrance  was  sent  to  Mr  Gladstone,  the* 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  from  the   Executive 
Council  of   Canada.     The  evils  of  a  change  in  the  corn 
laws  were  set  forth.     The  enlarging  of   the  canals   had 
l>een  undertaken  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Act  of  IStiL 
The  tolls  on  the  canals  would  now  fail,  and  the  St  Law- 
rence route  would  be  ruined.     The  means  of  paying  the 
interest  on  the  debt  incurred  would  bo  taken  away ;  and 
England    would    have    to    pay    the    interest    she    had 
guaranteed.     The  shipping   interest  would  be   injured; 
the   forwarding    trade   destroyed ;    the    importations  of 
British  goods  would  bo  lessened.     Mr  Gladstone  exerted 
his  fullest  powers  in  reply  to  show  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment  that   on   every  x>oint  they  had   raised   they  were 
economically  wrong.     The  Canadians  were  not  con^-inced. 
They  protested  and  petitioned.      Protests  were  ignored 
and  petitions  were  in  vain.     Mr  Gladstone  offered  cheer- 
ful advice  and  a  high  strain  of  lofty  consolation,  but  no 
Protection  and  especially  no  Preference,    His  despatch  of 
June  3,  184G  (Commons   Papers,  1846,  vol.  27).  was  his 
supreme  effort  of  argumentative  reply.    Among  other 
things  it  contained  a  peremptory  rejection  of  all  furtht 
preferences  such  as  were  offered  and  accepted  in  1842- 

*  It  would  *  (he  said) '  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  pain  to  ber 
Majestj-'s  Government  if  they  could  share  In  the  impressioo 
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that  the  connexion  between  this  country  and  Canada  derived 
its  vitality  from  no  other  source  than  from  the  exchange  of 
oommei'cial  preferences.  If  it  were  so,  it  might  appear  to  bo 
a  relation  consisting  in  the  exchange  not  of  benefits  but  of 
burdens',  if  it  were  so,  it  would  suggest  the  idea  that  the 
connexion  itself  had  reached,  or  was  about  to  reudi,  tlio 
legitimate  term  of  its  existence.  But  her  Majesty's  Goveru- 
ment  still  augur  for  it  a  longer  duration  founded  ujxtu  a 
larger  and  firmer  basis/  etc 

There  niay  be  something  in  the  advice  thus  tendered 
that  is  worth  consideration  at  present.  The  high  temper 
of  the  controversy  at  the  time,  and  in  the  years  which 
followed,  arose  out  of  the  result  of  an  economical  experi- 
ment which  failed.     The  omen  is  not  obscure. 

From  1846  the  policy  of  Canada  began  to  precipitate 
itself  rapidly  towards  avowed  Protection.  Meetings  wore 
held  to  advocate  it,  and  resolutions  were  passed  by  large 
majorities.  The  unfortunate  events  of  1849  which  so 
disturbed  the  career  of  Lord  Elgin,  following  on  the 
bankruptcy  and  distress  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
preferential  policy,  turned  the  minds  of  many  men 
towards  the  United  States,  where  the  benefits  of  Pro- 
tection were  alleged  to  be  obvious.  In  1854,  however, 
another  change  took  place.  The  Reciprocity  treaty  of 
that  year,  negotiated  by  Lord  Elgin,  brought  about  a  new 
state  of  things,  including  discrimination  against  Great 
Britain.  Reciprocal  trade  continued  with  the  United 
States  for  thirteen  years.  On  the  whole,  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  balance  of  advantage  was 
with  the  United  States.  The  prosperity  of  Canudii  from 
1854  to  1860,  when  the  treaty  was  petulantly  abrogated 
by  the  United  States,  w^as  largely  due  to  the  demands 
created  by  the  war  in  the  Crimea  and  the  American  Civil 
War.  Had  these  events  not  occurred,  the  natural  oi)era- 
tion  of  the  treaty  would  probably  have  been  observed  to 
be  of  doubtful  commercial  value.  Politically  it  might 
have  prevented  the  formation  of  the  Dominion. 

Even  the  Reciprocity  treaty  did  not  prevent  a  short 
period  of  depression.  The  year  1857  was  an  unfortunate 
one  for  Canada.  The  harvest  failed,  alike  in  Canada  and 
in  the  United  States.  Canada  was  caught  by  the  disaster 
in  a  state  of  extravagant  over-expenditure,  public  and 
private.    A  general  bankruptcy  took  place.    The  public 
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re  renoe  fell  ofL  It  was  neceas&ry  to  provide 
carryixkg  on  the  government.  The  tariff  at  lRi3  wa«  tbe 
:perimeat  adopted.  It  was  frank^  pcotectire»  wo  &r 
the  tenne  cf  the  Reciprocity  lieatji  permitted.  The 
introdaction  of  this  tariff  markB  a  stage  in  eoJooial  ood* 
fltitutional  goTeniinent-  The  Governor  aeot  h/eaom  tke 
tariff  for  eonslderation.  MaDufacturers  in  KngJand  {»>• 
against  its  protectiTe  prorL^ions.  Tbe  Dolce  stf 
[IVewcastle  expressed  in  a  despatch  (Commons  Papen, 
1864,  ToL  41,  p.  79)  his  agreement  with  the  manafaclorexi, 
and  allowed  a  hint  to  escape  him  as  to  disaHowanoe. 
Upon  this,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Alexander)  Gait,  on  bdialf 
of  the  Gvovemment  of  Canada,  peremptorily  reminded  tbe 
British  minister  that  Canada  was  the  sole  judge  of  iu 
own  fiscal  necessities,  and  warned  him  that  he  most  not 
interfere  unless  he  were  ^prepared  to  assume  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  irrespectivo  of  tbe 
views  of  its  inhabitants.*  This  despatch  has  long  bees 
looked  on  as  a  Declaration  of  Bight  in  regard  to  customf 
laws  in  Canada.  ^ 

The   tariff  of  1858  was  in  force  till  1866,  when,  iaf 
view  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty  and  th<» 
approaching  federation  of  all  tlie  provinces,  a  compro 
mise  tariff  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  ■ 
the  various  opinions  that  jirevailod.     A  general  rate  of 
15  per  cent,  was  adopted  on  uiienuraerated  articles  ;  and 
the   protective   character  of  the  tariff  was  maintained. 
This  measure  was  adopted  in  1S6S  by  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment.    In  1S73  there  was  a  change  of  government;  and 
from  that  year  to  187S  there  was  a  constantly  growing 
demand  for  Protection.     The  new  Government   so  far 
yielded  as  to  increase  the  tariff  to  17^  per  cent,  but  felt 
itself  unable  to  concede  more.     The  Opposition  formu- 
lated year  after  year,  from  1876,  a  policy  of  Protection. 
In  1878  tho  Grovemment  was  beaten;  and  a  new  Ministry^j 
under  Sir  John  Macdonald,  came  into  power.     It  wa»l 
pledged  to  Protection,  and  to  retaliation  on  the  United] 
States,  with  the  view  of  forcing  that  country-  to  adopt^ 
a   reciprocal  policy.     Tho   tariff   of   1879  was   protective 
in  a  high  degree,  and  was  called   the  National  Policy. 
Under  this   tariff,  vnih  various   changes,  sometimes  by* 
way  of  reduction,  sometimes  by  way  of  increase  or  re^" 
adjustment,  the  country  worked  till  the  year  180C.    In 


891  there  had  been  a  slight  decrease ;  in  1894  farther 
actions  were  made ;  but  the  protective  principle  was 
ept  in  view.     Indeed  the  reductions  were  made  on  the 
ground  that  the  principle  had  he^n  a  success. 

In  1896  there  was  again  a  change  of  government ;  and, 
though  the  economic  question  had  not  been  the  chief 
pic  of  discussion,  the  tanflf  was  necessarily  an  im- 
>ortant  question  for  the  new  government.  The  result  of 
elaborate  investigations  by  ministers  was  the  tariff  of 
1807,  by  which  the  preference  offer  was  freely  made,  and 
tlie  whole  tariff  readjusted;  but  the  protective  principle 
remained  untouched.  The  demand  for  higher  protection, 
loudly  uttered  by  many  candidates  during  the  general 
election  of  1904,  was  not  accepted  by  the  constituencies.  A 
demand  was  made  by  a  deputation  of  importers  in  January 
1905  for  a  further  reduction  on  manufactured  imports ; 
but,  as  the  Prime  Minister  said,  the  demand  was  unique; 
more  protection,  not  less,  was  the  usual  cry.  In  February 
the  makers  of  felt  unanimously  demanded  more  protec- 
tion, especially  against  British  manufacturers.  The  makers 
of  woollens  have  declared  for  a  year  past  that  without 
more  protection  they  must  be  ruined.  But  the  desire  for 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States  has  been  generally 
abandoned ;  and  that  element  of  uncertainty  may  be  con- 
sidered as  removed,  at  least  for  the  present,  though  it  can 
never  bo  wholly  absent.  The  tariff,  with  its  preference 
clause  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  and 
India,  its  German  surtax,  and  its  revised  dumping  clause, 
is  now  complete.    And  there  the  matter  stands. 


Now  let  us  see  how  the  preferential  offer  and  the 
Preferential  Act  bear  upon  the  situation  in  Great  Britain, 
The  offer  was  not  made,  ostensibly  at  least,  as  the  offer 
in  the  tariff  of  1842-3  was  made,  with  an  avowed  inten- 
tion of  producing  a  return  of  preferential  advantapjes  in 
the  British  market.  It  was,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  told 
us  in  1897,  a  free  gift,  to  show  loyalty  and  to  exhibit  a 
willingness  to  discuss  at  least  a  wider  and  more  imperial 
scheme.  The  Opposition  in  Canada  condemned  the  offer 
as  having  been  needlessly  made  without  any  condition 
of  reciprocal  advantages.  An  aggressive  party  in  Great 
Britain,  ably  led,  is  now  demanding  a  reciprocal  policy. 
What  hope  is  there,  under  present  conditions,  that  such 
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I  redptocal  policy  can  be  frwird,  or  that*  if 
be  accepted  in  Great  Britain  or  m  CanaclA  ? 
the  mlitmtinn  in  both  coantne&. 

In  the  case  of  CanniJA,  ire  h&Te  a  country 
since  1858  to  a  conslanUT'  increasing  policy  of  high  Pni-: 
tection  for  a  vast  number  of  indostriaiL  There 
pOHiblc  hope  that  this  pohcy  will  be  ■■mTifhiil  to  m 
extent  as  would  beneficially  affect  tlie 
indojfttries  of  Great  Britain.  Xo  le^ialaticm 
po0ed«  no  promise  made,  that  woold  lead  na  to  ioddlge  in 
that  delusive  dream.  The  preference  of  1807  atiQ  Iwm 
Canada  with  heavy  customs  duties  against  every  a 
of  mannfactuTBa  imported  from  Great  Britain ;  that 
is  not  always  foJly  understood.  The  percentage  of  di 
collected  on  dutiable  imports  into  Canada  since  1887| 
year  of  the  preferential  offer,  is  as  follows : — 


1807 

$l9.m,MS  T7  ..    »-8  percenu 

ine 

2S,U7,7B8  «•  ..  27-3 

isw 

» 

lS,7S4,fS8  73  ..  9S-S 

IMS 

£8,889,110  U  ,.  aS-S 

1001 

a),L06,f79  80  ..  S8-S 

190S 

32,m,S3Sn  ..  96-S         „ 

1903 

37,H0,3U  as  ..  S*8 

100> 

«I,954,US  U  ..  SS*2 

That  is  still  a  pretty  stiff  tariff  with  which  Canada  has 
deal  in  giving  preference  in  these  markets.     That 
will  materially  reduce  it  is  beyond  all  present  hope. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  demand  for  a 
scheme  of  Imperial  preference  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  chronologically  narrated.     It  began  at  the  ooh 
conference  of  1887,  though,  by  consent,  no  special 
tion  was  then  passed.      Mr  Hofmeyr,  representing 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  brought  forward  this  proposition  : — 

•Whether  it  should  not  be  recognised,  as  port  of  the  duty ofj 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  Empire,  to  see  tliat  their  owai 
subjects  have  a  preference  over  foreign  subjects  in  mattetsj 
of  trade.* 

He  urged  this  proposal  by  arguments  which  have  been 
since  adopted  by  public  speakers  who  have  not  been  too 
fastidious  as  to  the  morality  of  inverted  commas.  We 
hear  these  arguments  from  the  platform;  we  read  them 
in  the  press  ;  and  we  find  ourselves  rauruiuring,  •  Who 
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ffished  the  murox  up?  What  porridge  had  John  Keats?' 
Mr  Hofmeyrs  repertory  has  been  robbed  by  people  who 
used  to  shout  Free  Trade  when  he  was  whispering  Pro- 
tection, but  Avho  are  now  enthusiastically  redelivering 
hlH  speeches  in  fragments,  and  then  binding  them  in 
volumes  for  somewhat  piratic-al  distribution.  The  celerity 
of  their  conversion  is  remarkable.  Their  ingratitude  is 
obvious,  but  perhaps  not  remarkable. 

The  question  was  again  raised  at  the  colonial  confer- 
ence at  Ottawa  in  1894,  A  resolution  was  moved  by  the 
Hon.  G.  E.  Foster,  then  Finance  Minister,  as  follows  : — 

*That  this  conference  records  its  belief  in  the  advisability 
of  a  customs  arraugement  between  Great  Britain  and  hor 
Colonies,  by  which  trade  withm  the  Empire  may  be  placed 
on  a  luoro  favourable  footing  than  that  which  is  carried  ou 
with  foreign  countries,* 

This  resolution  was  carried  on  a  vote  as  follows:  for  the 
resolution,  Canada,  Tasmania,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South 
Australia,  Victoria — 5;  against  it,  New  South  Wales, 
New  Zealand,  Queensland — 3.  Since  that  time  all  the 
governments  represented  have  undergone  changes ;  the 
whole  political  situation  has  altered. 

In  ISdl  the  question  was  again  brought  before  a 
colonial  conference,  at  which  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

1,  'That  the  Premiers  of  the  self-governing  Colonies 
unanimously  and  earnestly  recommend  the  denunciation,  at 
the  earliest  convenient  time,  of  any  treaties  whicli  now 
hamper  the  commercial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  Colonies." 

2.  'That  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  trade  relations 
"between  the  mother-country  and  the  Colonies,  the  Pi-emiera 
present  undertake  to  confer  "nnth  their  colleagues  with  the 
view  to  seeing  whether  such  a  result  can  bo  properly  secured 
by  a  preference  given  by  the  Colonies  to  the  products  of  the 
United  Kingdom.* 


Under  the  first  of  these  resolutions  the  two  treaties  with 
the  German  ZoUverein  and  Belgium,  against  which  Canada 
had  several  times  protested,  were  U^rminated.     Under  the 

k second  the  preferential  offer  of  Canada  was  enlarged  in 
1898.    But  on  the  question  of  general  mutual  Preference 
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no  resolution  wae  passed  ;  and  Mr  Cbaraberlain  mdicated] 
its  difficulty  as  follows  i — 

*  Undoubtedly  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  different  Colmiaj 
differ  so  much  among  themselves,  and  all  differ  so  much  trnuj 
those  of  the  mother-country,  that  it  would  be  a  matter  ol 
greatest  complication  and   difi&ctdty  to  arrive  at  any 
elusion  which  would  unite  us  commercially  in  the  game 
in  which  the  ZoIIverein  united  the  Empire  of  Germany.* 

The  Canadian  parliamentary  history  of  the  resolutions 
in  favour  of  a  general  scheme  of  Preference  is  far  from 
satisfactory.    In  1892  Mr  McNeil  moved  a  resolution, 

"That  if  and  when  the  Parliament   of  Great  Bntain 
Ireland  admits  Canadian  products  to  the  markets  of 
United  Kingdom  upon  more  favoui*flble  terms  than  it  acooi 
to  the  products  of  foreign  couutries,  the  Parliament  of  Cai 
mil  be  prepaiHsd  to  accord  corresponding  advantages  by  s 
substnntial   reduction  in  the  duties  it  imposes  upon 
manufactured  goods.* 

This  resolution,  having  the  support  of  the  Ministry, 
passed.  An  amendment  asking  for  an  immediate  redi 
tion  of  duties  on  British  goods,  in  view  of  the  fact 
the  British  market  was  free  already,  was  voted  doi 
In  1893  a  resolution  in  favour  of  reciprocal  trade  wi| 
all  nations  willing  to  make  concessions  was  simi 
rejected.  In  1897  and  1898  came  the  new  Minisi 
offer  of  Preference  without  conditions.  In  1899  a  moti< 
asking  Canada  to  respond  to  advances  from  leading 
British  statesmen  for  preferential  relations  was  nega- 
tived. In  1900  a  similar  motion  met  with  the  same  fate, 
though  a  motion  approving  of  Canada's  uncondidonAl 
Preference  was  accepted.  In  1901  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  moved  for  more  protection  at  home  and  for 
a  preferential  policy  with  Great  Britain.  The  motion 
was  rejected.  In  1902  ho  repeated  hia  motion  with 
better  result.  In  1903  his  motion  was  a  third  til 
negatived.  In  1904  he  abandoned  the  preferential  polil 
but  moved  for  more  'adequate  protection/  This 
was  defeated. 

We  remark  (1)  that  all  the  resolutions  in  favour 
general  preferential  trade,  save  that  of  1892,  have 
rejected  by  Parliament ;   (2)    that  all  the  men  who 
posed  them  lost  their  seats  in  Parhament ;  (3)  that 
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'party  which  gave  them  its  support  has  been  defeated  at 
three  general  eloctions,  in  1896,  1900,  and  1904  ;  (4)  that 
at  the  recent  general  election  (Nov.  3, 1904)  the  question 
of  preferential  trade  occupied  a  very  inconspicuous  place 
in  platform  discussions ;  (5)  that  the  ministers  who  con- 
cede that  they  are,  like  their  opponents,  theoretically 
In  favour  of  the  policy,  have  yet  decid€>d  to  take  no 
further  steps  till  the  general  election  in  Great  Britain 
is  over,  and  the  British  Government  is  in  a  position  to 
make  advances  of  a  practical  kind. 

That  this  is  so  we  have  proof  enough  in  the  Budget 
Bpeech  of  the  Hon.  TV.  S.  Fielding,  the  Finance  Minister, 
who,  ^on  June  7,  1904,  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  sufficiently  explicit.  Referring  to  the  relations 
of  the  two  parties  in  Canada  on  the  question  ho  said : — 

We  may  diCFer  in  detail,  but  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying 
,  .  that  practically  the  two  great  political  parties  in  Canada 
are  a  unit  to-day  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  preferential 
ti'ade.  Though  they  may  difTor  as  to  jmrticular  items  of 
detail,  or  as  to  the  best  method  of  bringing  it  about,  there  la 
practically  no  difference  in  Canada,' 

[But  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Ministry  of  Canada 
[he  continued  as  follows : — 

I*  It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  Canada  should  take  some 
further  action  in  endorsing  tliat  principle,  I  do  not  think  we 
are  called  uix)n  to  take  any  step  beyond  that  which  we  have 
already  taken.  The  attitude  of  Canada  has  been  clearly  laid 
down  at  the  colonial  conference ;  and,  while  every  i>hase  of 
the  government  policy  has  been  discussed  in  this  House,  there 
has  been  practically  no  exception  taken  to  the  position  as- 
samed  by  the  Government  at  that  conference  on  the  question 
of  prefei*ential  trade.  Now  that  the  matter  has  become  one 
of  ijarty  controversy  in  England,  we  naturally  hesitate  to 
take  an  active  part  in  it,' 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  these  emphatic  declarations. 
Nor  is  Mr  Fielding  alone  in  this  announcement  of  policy. 
Tariff  questions  in  Canada  seem  to  be  left  usually  in  the 
bands  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  The  Prime  Minister, 
however,  has  not  been  reticent  on  the  question.  In  wind- 
ing up  the  Budget  debate  on  June  14, 1904,  he  said : — 

*  We  did  not  imitate  any  other  nation ;  we  were  the  origin- 
ators.   Wo  adopted  a  policy  which  we  thought  suited  to  e 
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conditiou,  both  as  a  colony  and  a  yoiing  nation,  belioTinj 
to  be  in  accord  with  sound  economic  conditions.  We  ad( 
a  policy  wliicli  we  thought  would  advance  Canadian  tnuie 
with  Great  BriUiin,  our  mother-country,  and  which  woaW  tt 
the  same  time  afford  coneiderablo  relief  to  the  Canadian  coD^ 
sumer.  A  year  ago  we  imixjsed  the  German  surtax.  In 
so  we  did  not  borrow  le^ifilatiou  fi-om  other  countries; 
devised  a  remedy  which  we  had  reason  to  believe  woold 
compel  a  powerfid  nation  to  give  us  the  fair  treatment  which 
that  nation  denied  us,  or,  at  all  events,  would  force  him 
i-estMH^t  us.  This  year  again,  in  order  to  meet  a  modem 
wliich  has  resulted  fi*om  new  methods  in  highly  prot 
coimtries,  we  have  invented  a  policy  which  we  have  evi 
reason  to  believe  will  prove  entirely  effectual.  As  it  waa] 
the  iJaat,  so  it  shall  }ye  in  tlie  future  ;  we  shall  face  any 
ciUties,  we  shall  face  any  problems,  as  they  arise,  and  we 
endeavour  to  settle  them  by  ways  and  means  altogi 
Canadian  in  their  conception,  altogether  Canadian  in 
chai*actor,' 

Nor  was  this  his  last  utterance  on  the  subject.  At  Sor( 
ou  September  28, 1904,  just  before  the  general  election*  he 
made  an  eloquent  general  declaration  of  his  policy  and 
concluded  thus : — 


'  Ai*e  you  going  to  continue  that  policy?  On  that  point  UiB 
answer  is  easy.  It  has  been  before  the  country  for  twu 
years.  It  was  given,  not  in  Ottawa  or  in  Canada,  but  in  the 
heart  of  the  Empire  at  London,  at  the  colonial  conferenoe, 
when  I  declared  to  the  Empire  that  I  and  my  colleagues  of 
the  Government  were  ready  to  make  a  trade  treaty.  We 
said,  "  We  are  ready  to  discuss  with  you  articles  on  i 
we  can  give  you  a  preference  and  articles  on  which  you 
give  us  a  preference.  We  ai-e  ready  to  make  with  yot 
treaty  of  trade."  Mark  those  words  coming  from  a  colony  to 
the  mother-coimtrj''  -nithout  offence  being  given  or  taken. 
What  stronger  pi*oof  could  you  Avant  of  the  immense  devel^ 
ment  we  have  made  in  our  legislative  iudependeuce  whi 
say  to  the  British  Government  we  are  ready  to  negotiate 
them  ?  There  is  the  most  complete  vindication,  not  only  of 
our  Government,  but  of  the  tolerance  of  the  British  Govefa* 
ment  in  its  relations  with  the  Colonies.' 


'hjfi^ 

ly  to 
,Aken. 

velooy 
teii^H 


The  views  of  the  Prime  Minister  are  quite  in  accord  with 
those  of  the  Finance  Minister.  They  both  indicate  cle^y 
that  nothing  more  can  be  expected  from  Canada  till  Ore«t 
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itain  is  in  a  position  to  treat.  In  the  meantime  the 
Ivocates  of  the  preferential  policy  are  looking,  in  Great 

itain,  for  advances  from  the  Colonies,  while  endeavour- 
kg  by  means  of  BKie-books  to  prove,  not  very  success- 

ly,  that  the  advances  Iiave  been  made.  The  situation 
a  humorous  side  which  has  a  historical  precedent— 

•The  Earl  of  Chatham,  with  sword  drawn, 
Stood  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  Strachan ; 
Sir  Richard,  longing  to  bo  at  'em, 
Stood  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham,' 

The  BIue-lK)ok  (Cd.  232(1,  1904)  which  has  been  put 
irward,  as  we  have  said,  to  prove  that  the  Colonies  are 
»ry  much  in  e-arnest  on  the  subject  of  preferential  trade, 
not  a  convincing  document :  it  requires  explanation. 
le  first  resolution  quoted  is  that  of  1892,  to  which  we 
tve  already  referred  (p.  C).  That  resolution  was  voted 
tt  by  all  who  now  remain  in  public  life  of  the  party 
ien  in  opposition  and  now  in  power.  It  was  passed  by 
party  which  is  now  in  the  minority.  Its  authority  as 
'measure  of  public  opinion  is  therefore  small.  The  second 
resolution,  to  which  also  we  have  referred  (p.  6),  is  that 
which  was  passed  in  1900.    It  runs  as  follows : — 

'Thi.s  House  regar<l3  the  principle  of  British  preference  in  the 
Canadian  customs  tariH  as  one  which,  in  its  application,  has 
already  resulted,  and  will,  iu  an  increasing  measure,  continue 
to  result,  iu  material  benefit  to  the  mother-country  and  to 
Canada,  and  which  has  already  aided  in  welding,  and  must 
Blill  more  firmly  weld,  together  the  ties  which  now  bind  them, 
tuid  desires  to  express  ita  emphatic  approval  of  such  Britiyh 
preference  liaving  been  granted  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada.' 

This  was  voted  against  by  all  who  remained  in  public  life 
of  the  party  which  passed  the  resolution  of  1892.  It  was, 
however,  carried  by  91  votes  to  46.  It  simply  represents 
the  opinion  of  the  dominant  party  m  favour  of  the 
unconditional  preference  of  1897-8,  and  has  no  reference 
at  all  to  the  general  scheme  of  mutual  preference  within 
the  Empire.  That  this  is  so  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in 
the  same  session,  the  following  resolution  was  rejected  by 
ipirote  of  88  to  48  :— 

That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  a  sysl  trade 

tference  between  Great  Britain  and  h  *©s 
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■would  gi'eatly  stimulate  increased  production  in  aud  commerce 
between  those  countries,  and  would  tlius  prcnnoto  and  ituilii-j 
tain  the  unity  of  tlie  Empire  ;  aud  that  no  meaflure  of  prv-j 
fereuce  which  falls  short  of  the  complete  realisation  of  gndift] 
policy  should  be  considered  fhial  or  satisfactory/ 

It  will   thus  appear  that  parliamentary  opinion 
Canada  on   this  subject  is   still   an   uncertain  quactltyj 
The  resolutions  given  in  the  Blue-boois,  as  passed  in 
provincial  legislatures,  require  similar  explanation.    The 
can  hardly  be  considered  valuable.     That  of  Manitoba 
as  follows ; — 

*  Tills  House  strongly  commends  and  endorses  the  pol 
vocated  by  the  Ritrht  Honourable  Joseph  Chamberli 
volving  certain  fiscal  cbanges  within  the  Empire,  and  is  of  Uie 
opinion  tliat  the  inauguration  and  putting  into  practical  effccC 
of  Buch  policy  would  be  of  paramount  iiu]K>rtauce  and  benefit 
to  the  people  of  Manitoba.' 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  an   amendment  to 
above  was  moved  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  Tliat  the  people  of  Canada,  to  assist  in  the  successful 
out  of  this  policy,  should  be  prepared  to  make  such  fnrtl 
substantial  reductions  in  the  Canadiau  tariiT  against  Bril 
goods  as  shall  ensure  to  the  British  manufacturers  au  eulai 
market  in  Canada  in  return  for  a  i^reference  by  Great  Bril 
upon  Canadiau  food  products/ 

This  amendment  was  rejected  ;  and  its  rejection  is  cvidi 
of  the  fact  that  any  further  substantial  reduction  of 
Canadian  tariflE  is  not  contemplated  nor  desired. 
in   the  corn-producing  province   of   Manitoba.     In  & 
elusion,  we  may  point  out  that  there  are  no  resohitic 
from  Ontario,  nor  from  Quebec,  nor  from  Nova  Scol 
nor  from  British  Columbia.     We  may  therefore  put 
other  provinces  aside. 

The    most   authoritative    opinion    from    no"   ^^" 
Boui'ces  which  has  been   expressed  on  tiie  eu 
that  of  the  general  meeting  of  Chambers  of  Coi 
of  the  Empire  which  took  place  at  Montreal. 

The  resolution  then   passed,  after  much  disci 
and  some  amendment,  was  as  follows  : — 


'It  is  resolved  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  congrosB,  the  bonds 
of  the  British  Empii-e  shall  be  materially  sti'engtheued,  and 
s  nuion  uf  the  various  imrts  of  hin  Majesty's  dominions  greatly 
t'onsolidated,  by  the  adoption  of  a  commercial  ix)licy  based 
\\\iiin  the  principle  of  mutual  benefit,  whereby  each  coni- 
poiurut  iMirt  of  the  Empire  would  receive  a  sul>stantial  advan- 
uige  in  trade  a*;  the  result  of  its  national  relationship,  dice 
consideration  being  giveit  to  the  fiscal  and  industrial  needs  of 
the  co>njx>nent  jxirts  of  the  Empire;  and  that  this  congress 
ui'KCs  ujxin  his  Majesty's  Government  the  appoiutment  by 
sm  of  a  sjiecial  commission,  composed  of  reprt?aentatives  of 
treat  Britain  and  her  Coloniea  and  India,  to  consider  the 
posjdbility  of  thus  increasing  and  strengthening  the  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  and  the  trading 
facilitici:!  within  the  Empire  and  "Noth  foreign  countries,' 

this  resolution  we  find  the  characteristic  weakneeses 

of  tho  whole  cuse — (1)  the  tussumption  that  somehow  the 

'elfare  and  unity  of  .this  Empire  depend  upon  a  new 

»cal  policy;   (2)  that  this  new  fiscal  policy  must  in  nu 

^ay  threaten  any  of  the  present  or  prospective  interests 

>f  the  Colonies  or  limit  their  right  to  protect  thoir  own 

industries  ;  (3)  that  a  new  conference — all  the  others  hav- 

Bcg  failed — is  the  way  to  arrive  at  finality.     The  m.06t 

Casual  i*cader  will  see,  when  he  examines  the  resolution. 

^Biat,  if  the  new  policy  is  not  adopted,  this  Empire  will 

probably  not  perish  ;   that  a  policy,  the  permanence  of 

^srhich  must  always  depend  on  the  reserved  right  of  tho 

Bolonies,  and  of  Great  Britain,  to  alter  their  own  tarififs 

Ho  suit  circumstances,  is  not  likely  to  be  stable  ;  and  that 

K  new  conference,  to  which  all  the  members  will   como 

Bettered  by  local  jealousy,  local  interests,  and  local  political 

Exigencies,  \^t.11  end  as  the  others  have  ended,  in  Blue- 

bouks  and  bathos. 


"  What  are  the  practical  results,  so  far,  of  the  measure 
of  Preference  accorded  by  Canada?  That  they  are  in 
dispute,  alike  in  Canada  and  in  Great  Britain,  is  natural 
enough,  since,  in  both  countries  alike,  they  are  in  the 
arena  of  politics,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  what 
economic  from  what  ia  political  in  the  Ggures  and 
'guuients  presented.  Tho  statistica  are,  to  some  extent, 
mdered  of  doubtful  value  by  the  fact  that,  from  1892 
1896,  there  vnxs  a  period  of  depression  in  Canadian 
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trade,  and  that  from  1897  to  the  present  date  then  bit 
been  a  perfod  of  iinusutd  activity  due  to  the  openififip 
of  the  Yukon  territory,  the  rapid  extension  of  raOvs^ 
the  great  increase  in  populatioo,  and  the  liberal  i  ■[»■{ 
ture  of  public  revenue  by  an  energetic  goTemment  B 
follows  that  the  conditions  for  a  comparison  of  tmh 
figures  over  long  periods,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Cokxuil 
Onice  memorandum  and  the  Canadian  reply  in  the  report 
of  the  colonial  'conference  of  1902  (Cd,  1299,  1902),  U9 
not  normal.  But  the  conditions  during  the  period  fnm 
1807  to  1901  ofiPer  a  fair  basis  for  deduction  from  t^ 
figures  given  in  the  Blue-books,  The  foUoiiving  tsUa 
give  us  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  course  of  trade  dsr 
ing  the-se  six  years  and  of  the  general  effect  of  tbt 
preference  given  by  Canada : — 


:-ir 


I>M. 


Can&dUn  Expofta  to  Gre«l 

Btit&tn 

CtoAdlAB  Sxports  to  United 

SUUCtt 

CanadUn  Imports  froi  O  w  I 

Britain 

CanaiHiMi      lapocta 

CtUtcdSUtea     .    . 


» 

% 

77,227.602 

U7.301,9» 

m.sn.47t 

72.nMn 

SB.m.ias 

Cl.r77.V?« 

«1,M»,M1 

Ui,8ai.»5 
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tmporta  from  Gi-caL 
Britain  under  Gen- 
eral and  Prefereti-, 
tial  Tariffs  and 
Surt-ax   ,     .     ,     . 


1604. 

$5,761,301 


as, 475, 505 
683,023 


General  Tarijf, 

(3.004,010 

Pi^t/erenlial  Tariff, 

7,454,733 


Surtax, 


288,373 


44,U3d,820  total  dutiable       $10|838,0IU  total  duty 
16,837,745  free  goods 


\$81,777,674  total 

From  these  tables  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  while,  so  far 
as  regards  British  trade  with  Canada,  the  results  of  tho 
preferential  policy  have  been  euccessful,  as  regards  Ger- 
many and  the  West  Indies  Great  Britain  has  no  special 
cause  for  rejoicing.  She  has  shared,  indeed,  in  the  ex- 
panding trade  of  Canada ;  but  the  United  States  have 
shared  much  more  largely.  She  has,  indeed,  the  one 
substantial  advantage  of  one  third  off  the  duty  collected 
under  the  Preference  clause  (^7,4:54,733) ;  but  whether  this 
advantage  is  sufficient  to  justify  her  in  altering  the  con- 
itions  on  which  a  trade  of  more  than  903,000,000?.  sterling 
ith  all  the  world  is  conducted,  is  a  point  about  which  it 
impossible  to  entertain  any  doubt. 
That  any  further  reduction  of  the  customs  duties  of 
lanada  on  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  can  be 
:pect'ed  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  Canadian 
inisters  made  that  clear  in  their  memorandum  in  reply 
the  Colonial  Office  memorandum  presented  to  the 
inference  of  1002  in  criticism  of  the  operation  of  the 
preferential  tariff  of  Canada.    Tliey  said  : — 

In  this  connexion  it  might  be  noted  that  the  Canadian 
lovemment  has  been  attacked  by  Canadian  manufacturers 
in  the  ground  that  tho  preference  is  seriously  interfering 
(Tith  their  trade.  The  woollen  manufacturers  have  been  fore- 
lioHt  in  the  attack,  and  they  have  mode  very  bitter  com- 
>laiuts  to  the  effect  that  the  incluatry  in  threatened  with  ruin 
lirough  the  severe  competition  from  Britain  brought  about 
ly  the  operation  of  the  preference.  In  brief,  these  manu- 
JMsturers  claim  that  tho  rates  on  woollens  are  too  low  to  bo 
protective  of  their  Industry/ 

That  the  free  list  can  be  extended  so  as  to  be  of  any 
Further  service  to  Great  Britain  is  eqiially  unlikely,  for 
VoL  202.— iVo.  403,  2  o 
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the  reasons  laid   down  hy  tho    niinisters  in  the 
document.    They  said  : — 

'The  policy  of  the  Canadian  Government  is  (and  the  ni 
ties  of  the  country  require  it)  to  admit  free  of  duty,  as  far 
possible,  raw  materials  for  the  manufacturing  industries, 
neceesnries  for  agricultural,  miniug»  Ashing,  and  other  grealj 
industries.  These  raw  materials  and  necessaries  are  largel 
produced  in  the  United  States.  ^lany  lines  are  not  prodi 
in  Great  Britain  at  all,  and  mauy  others  cannot  be  obtam«d 
by  Canadians  there  to  advantage.  Great  Britain  cannot  hope 
to  compete  in  the  Canadian  market  to  any  appreciable  extent 
in  the  raw  materials  we  require.  It  should  be  obserred  U 
this  point  that  the  free  list  of  the  Canadian  tai*i£f  is  open 
all  coimtries.    There  are  no  restrictions.* 

It  is  not  particularly  consoling  to  be  told  that  there 
no  restrictions  when  we  are  told  also  that  we  have 
chance  to  compete.  And  our  confidence  in  the  existei 
of  a  controlling  body  of  Canadian  opinion  in  favour  of 
Preference  is  not  inci'eased  when  we  are  told  that  the 
Canadian  Government  is  attacked  by  the  manufacturer^ 
for  the  preference  already  accorded. 

The  advocates  of  preferential  trade  in  the  Coloi 
are  face  to  face  with  the   intellectual   difficulty,  whi< 
deters   even  the  dervishes   of   the  new  faith  in   Gi 
Britain,  viz,  how  to  reconcile  Preference  with  Protectie 
in  the  Colonies,  and  how  to  reconcile  Preference 
Free  Trade  at  home.    In  Great  Britain  there  is,  on 
part  of    the    official    preferentialists,   a    great  show 
respect  for  Free  Trade — 

'  (Free  Trade*8)  the  King  he  caps  to, 
Laughing  in  his  sleeve.' 

But  tho  official  respect  is  quahfied  by  enough  concessions 
to  rotam  tho  support  of  those  who  have  no  respect 
all.  In  the  Colonies  the  official  respect  is  for  Protect^ 
with  enough  reservations  to  retain  the  support  of  tb< 
who  look  upon  Preference  as  a  step  to  Free  Trade, 
least  within  the  Empire.  Wlien  the  colonial  prefc 
tialist  is  asked  if  he  is  willing  to  abandon  any  part 
the  present  fiscal  freedom  of  the  Colonies,  or  any 
of  the  protection  afforded  to  local  industries,  his  answer 
— prompt,  peremptory,  and  without  exception — is, 
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a  particle.*  If  pressed  upon  the  subject,  he  takes  refuge 
in  the  familiar  platitude  that  *  some  plan  can  be  formed 
at  a  conforence/  This  was  the  statesmanlike  attitude 
of  Mr  Micawber,  who  always  hoped  that  '  something] 
■would  turn  up,'  There  have  been  four  conferences,  and 
nothing  has  yet  been  evolved.  But  the  hopes  of  Mr 
Micawber  remain  imshaken. 

One  point  remains  for  consideration.  What  prospect 
•would  there  be  of  continuity  in  a  policy  which  must  at 
once  alter  the  whole  commercial  policy  and  practice  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  change  the  business  methods 
of  millions  of  business  men  ?  Once  embarked  on  a  policy 
of  inter-Imperial  Protection,  the  ingenuity  of  the  whole 
outer  world  would  be  stimulated  to  defeat  us.  We  have 
seen,  not  so  long  ago,  the  United  States  endeavouring  to 
secure  at  least  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  by  pre- 
ferential offers  ;  and  the  West  Indies  were  ready  to  yield 
to  the  temptation.  The  British  Goverament,  however, 
felt  bound  to  reject  the  proposals  of  the  United  States 
(C.  4340,  1884-5)  on  various  grounds,  public  and  private, 
but  ostensibly  on  the  ground  that '  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment is  deficient  in  the  element  of  stability  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  consider  to  be  essential  to  the  value 
of  any  commercial  treaty.*  We  have  seen  the  same  country, 
in  1893  and  in  February  1905,  making  official  efforts  to 
detach  Newfoundland  from  Canada  commercially  by 
preferential  offers.  The  British  Government,  after  an 
angry  protest  from  Canada,  interfered  to  check  the 
negotiations  in  1S93  (Bond-Blainc  treaty)  ;  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
the  administration,  but  in  assertion  of  its  own  peculiar 
position  as  the  treaty-making  power  under  the  constitu- 
tion, has  saved  the  Imperial  Government  the  trouble  of  a 
second  interference  by  rejecting  the  Bond-Hay  treaty  in 
February  last.  Other  nations  would  bo  equally  solicitous 
to  seduce  or  to  coerce  the  separate  members  of  the  new 
ZoUverein,  which  has,  for  its  own  part,  neither  the  promise 
nor  the  potency  of  universal  domination. 

What  defence  would  Great  Britain  enjoy  ?  She  would 
have  a  *  treaty '  with  the  Colonics,  subject  to  revocation 
at  any  time.  She  would  have  a  series  of  tariffs  openly 
declared  to  be  subject  to  revision  at  every  meeting  of  a 
colonial  legislature  whenever  tb**  'acr  conditions  of 
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rast  not  limit  their  fisrul  freedom  or  lesson  the  protoc- 
ton  accorded  to  local  industries;  (5)  that  the  policy  of 
Canada  is  purely  Canadian  in  purpose  as  in  origin. 

On  the  other  haud,  Great  Britain  htis  heen  coniruittad 
since  1840  to  ii  policy  of  Free  Trade,  under  which  she  has 
established,  by  individual  enterprise  as  well  as  by  public 
treaty,  trade  relations  of  a  profitable  character  -with  all 
the  world.  She  is  now  asked  to  abandon  this  policy  and 
to  embark  on  a  policy  entirely  new,  of  very  doubtful 
commercial  advantage,  and,  as  the  experience  of  protec- 
tive countries  shows,  probably  detrimental  to  public 
morality. 


I 


11.  Australia. 


In  order  to  show  clearly  the  existing  state  of  Aus- 
tralian opinion  on  Preferential  ism,  it  is  advisable,  first, 
to  give  a  survey  of  its  history  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Mr  (now  Sir)  Edmund  Barton  attended 
the  Imperial  Conference  of  1902  as  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and,  like  other  delegates,  undertook  to 
sabmit  to  his  governments,  at  the  earhest  opportunity, 
•the  principle  of  preferential  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  his  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas/ 

Nevertheless,  the  question  of  preferential  fiscal  treat- 
ment was  only  introduced  into  Austrahan  politics  at  the 
general  elections  in  December  1903,  and  then  in  a  form 
very  difFei*ent  from  that  contemplated  by  the  Conference. 
Mr  Deakin  had  then  succeeded  Sir  Edmund  Barton  as 
Prime  Minister  and  leader  of  the  Protectionist  party,  and 
he  fought  the  election  on  the  policy  of  *  fiscal  peace  and 
preferential  trade  for  a  White  Australia.*  But  he  was 
not  prepared  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  establishment 
of  preferential  trade.  On  the  contrary,  the  condition  on 
which  he  and  his  party  insisted  was  that  the  initiative 
should  come  from  the  mother- countrj'.  The  following 
quotation  from  his  address,  delivered  on  October  29, 1903, 
in  which  he  formulated  the  policy  of  his  government, 
clearly  shows  this  attitude,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  prefer- 
ence which  he  then  contemplated,  and  still  contemplates, 
as  his  subsequent  utterances  show  : — 

'  Before  giving  preference  to  the  mothcr-couiitr3%  the  South 
African  Federation  raised  their  duties  25  i^er  cent.    If  > 
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ti*alia  took  the  seune  step,  it  would  not  be  pondeiunod,  Wbtsu 
Mr  Chamberlain  makes  his  proposuls,  the  Australian  Gowra- 
ment  will  be  prepared  to  take  them  item  by  item,  eousidemig 
all  the  circiimstancefl  and  the  imxjortance  of  the  ijidustrw 
to  the  Commonwealth.  The  difficulty  is  that,  when  we  we 
willing:  to  make  such  reductions  or  increases  as  may  be  tfr 
quired,  we  have,  instead  of  the  tariff  we  desired,  a  tariff  so 
low  that  it  scarcely  admits  of  reductions/ 

The  Free-traders,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr  G.  E 
Roid,  the  present  Prime  Minister,  with  few  excepdonSt 
opiKJsed  preferential  treatment,  and  advocated  the  redue- 
tion  of  duties  to  a  revenue  basis,  as  a  policy  productive 
of  greater  benefits  to  the  people  of  the  Empire.     Mr  Reid 
and  several  of  his  followers,   however,   declared  them- 
selves as  wiling  to  make  this  concession.     In  the  event 
of  the  electors  giving  a  majority  in  favour  of  Protection, 
they  would  give  substantial  preference  to  British  gooda 
by  lowering  the  duties  in  their  favour.     But  this  con- 
cession they  would  make  independently,  without  askin; 
for  any  return  from  Great  Britiiiu ;  and  they  would  eut 
into  no  bargain  which  might  tie  the  hands  of  either  th« 
British  or  the  Australian  Government. 

The. elections,  resulting  in  the  return  of  24  Protec- 
tionists, 27   Free-tradei-s,  and  24  Labour  men,  failed 
give  a  majority  to  either  side.     The  Labour  party  th 
held  the  balance   of  power,   but  they  forfeited    it 
defeating  the  Deakin  Ministiy.     A  Labour  Ministry  wa» 
formed  under  the  leadership   of  Mr  J.  C.  Watson,     h 
assumed  exactly  the  same  attitude  towards  Mr  Chamber- 
lain s  policy  as  that  held  by  the  preceding  government. 
Nothing  was  said  or  done  in  Parliament ;  but,  when  M^J 
Watson  addressed  his  electors  in  August  1903,  he  referre^^ 
to  Preference  in  these  terms : — 

'We  should  therefore  wait  until  the  mother-country  has 
made  up  her  mind  on  the  subject.  The  first  move  must  come 
fixjm  the  mother-country,  because  she  baa  the  largest  interest 
at  stake.  I  have  no  intention  to  allow  auy  words  of  mine  to 
be  used  as  a  lever  one  way  or  the  other.*  h 

Soon  afterwards  the  Free-traders  and   the  majorit^^ 
of    the  Protectionist  party  formed    a  coalition,   which 
rosidted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Labour  Ministry,  and  the 
advent  to  power  of  the  Coalition  Government  under  the 
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leadership  of  Mr  Reid.  The  main  condition  which  made 
this  coalition  possible  was  that  the  fiscal  peace  insisted 
upon  by  the  electors  should  not  bo  disturbed;  and  that  all 
part.ios,  the  members  of  the  Ministry  included,  should 
have  a  free  hand  with  regard  to  Preference.  Owing  to 
the  secession  of  several  Protectionists,  the  majority  of 
the  Reid  Government  was  exceedingly  small,  amounting" 
to  t^vo  votes  only.  The  allied  Opposition,  therefore,  might 
reasonably  hope  to  defeat  it  if  subjects  could  be  brought 
forward  on  which  the  supporters  of  the  Government 
might  be  divided.  Mr  Watson,  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion,  consisting  of  the  Labour  party  and  the  seceding 
Protectionists,  then  pleaded  the  urgency  of  increasing 
duties  on  several  articles  of  importation,  and,  more 
important  still,  of  offering  preferential  treatment  of  her 
impnrta  to  the  mother-country,  without  waiting  for  her 
to  take  the  initiative.  Sir  William  Lyne,  one  of  Mr 
Watson's  protectionist  allies,  consequently  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  in  favour  of  Preference.  Mr  Deakin,  who 
had  so  far  been  the  leading  advocate  of  Preference, 
succeeded,  however,  in  substituting  a  resolution  of  his 
own  for  that  of  Sir  William  Lyne,  and  in  bringing  it  to 
debate  towards  the  end  of  the  recent  session.  His  avowed 
aim  was  to  unite  all  sections  of  the  House  in  support  of 
his  proposal  by  making  it  vague  and  indefinite.  On  this 
aspect  of  his  resolution  Mr  Deakin  said : — 

*  Every  clause  of  it  has  been  shaped  so  that  those  who  profc 
free-trade  principles,  as  well  as  those  who  are  Protectionists/ 
may  unite  in  declaring  their  willingness  to  take  any  further 
advance  which  niay  be  possible  consistent  with  their  prin- 
ciples towards  the  consolidation  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire. , .  . 
None  of  ns  can  disguise  the  fact  that  as  wo  pi-oceed  our  jjatlis 
"wOl  separate.  .  ,  .  We  nhall  afterwards  be  found  so  widely 
separated  that  we  shall  x^robably  come  to  open  coufiict. 
Those  who  may  go  hand  in  hand  up  to  the  x>oiut  of  declaring 
in  favour  of  preferential  trade  relations  with  the  mother- 
country,  Avill  commence  to  differ  so  soon  as  the  measui*6  and 
character  of  these  preferences  have  to  be  decided.* 

Mr  Deakin*8  resolution  ran  as  follows : — 

'Inasmuch  as  every  increase  in  trade  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  Colonies,  or  any  of  them,  would  be  of  mutual 
advantage  commercially;  while  eventually,  by  multiplying 
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their  production,  profitable  employment,  population,  and  ex- 
changes,  such  incrc^vses  must  onhauco  the  unity  and  power  of 
the  Empire  ;  this  House  resolves  that: — 

(1)  'The  encouragement  of  industry  and  commerce witHn 

the  Empire  is  a  high  national  aim  of  paramonnl 
importance  to  all  its  x>eoples. 

(2)  'The  proiK)8als  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902,  as  then 
approved  and  since  tentatively  defined,  in  order  to 
foster  inter-Imperial  trade,  outline  a  patriotic  ani 
statesmanlike  jjolicy  of  internal  development 
external  influence,  whose  details  shoidd  be  discoMed' 
by  a  further  conference  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

(3)  '  The  Prime  Minister  be  requested  to  consider  the  eatifll 
ing  openings  for  preferential  trade  relations  betweea 
Australia  and  other  colonies. 

(4)  'The  Prune  Minister  bo  invited  to  obtain  all  data 
necessary  for  the  x)reparation  of  a  measure  granting 
a  preference  to  British  ijnports  into  Australia,  vthltSu 
compete  solely  with  imports  from  foreign  countrie*. 

(5)  '  The  Prime  Minister  is  hereby  authorised  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  to  offer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  a  preference  upon  iU 
exijorts  to  Australia,  in  retuni  for  a  preference  on 
our  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  snch 
preference  to  be  reciprocally  adjusted  according  to 
schedules  sanctioned  by  Parliament.' 

The  ensuing  debate  was  instructive  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  Except  when  Mr 
Deakin  and  Mr  Reid  addressed  the  House,  the  attendance 
of  members  rarely  reached  a  quorum ;  and  during^  most 
of  the  time,  including  that  occupied  by  the  address  of 
Mr  Watson  as  loader  of  the  Opposition,  it  varied  from 
five  to  ten.  The  galleries,  generally  crowded  when  an 
important  debate  takes  place,  were  as  deserted  as  the 
benches  of  the  members.  During  the  three  days*  debate, 
only  one  Free-trader  and  one  Labour  member  spoke  in 
favour  of  Preference;  Free-traders  and  Labour  men 
generally  showed  themselves  hostile  by  interjections  or 
speeches ;  the  non-Labour  Protectionists  alone  gave  it 
anything  like  unanimous  support.  No  vote  was  taken 
on  the  resolutions  themselves,  though  the  Protectionistfl 
were  very  anxious  that  this  should  be  done.  But  on  the 
third  day  of  the  debate,  the  motion  for  its  adjoummci 
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kve  an  opportunity  to  meiisiiro  tho  rcapcctive  forces,  for 
was  understood  that,  if  adjourned,  the  debate  would 
aot  be  resumed.  The  vote  on  the  adjournment  became, 
En  these  circumstances,  virtually  a  vote  on  the  resolutions 
In  favour  of  Preference,  and  \i*us  so  regarded  inside  and 
outside  Parliament.  Though  the  adjournment  was  moved 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  all  his  protectionist  supporters, 
inclusive  of  ministers,  voted  against  it,  as  well  as  all 
■tber  Preferentialists.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
^ponents  of  Preferentialism  voted  for  the  adjournment 
together  with  one  or  two  members  who  may  as  yet  be  in 
doubt.  Especially  sig^niiicaut  is  the  fact  that  only  three 
Labour  members  supported  their  leader  in  voting  against 
adjournment,  while  seven  voted  for  it,  several  of  them 
being  ardent  Protectionists.  The  motion  was  carried 
in  a  thin  house  by  a  majority  of  five,  the  voting  being 
22  for  and  17  against  tho  adjoui*nment.  That  this 
vote  amounts  to  a  defeat  of  the  principle  of  fiscal  Pre- 
ference is  generally  recognised,  and  even  admitted  by  the 
Melbourne  *  Age/  a  journal  which,  more  than  any  other, 
has,  by  continued  advocacy,  given  it  such  prominence 
as  it  possesses  in  Australia.  On  December  14, 1904,  two 
||ays  after  the  vote  was  taken,  the  'Age '  remarked  : — 

vThere  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  gained  by  miniiuisiug  the 
meaning  of  the  protectionist  overtlii'ow.  The  cause — as  a 
eause^haa  sustained  a  set*back  which  is  quite  undeniable.' 

k  This  vote  indicates  that  a  majority  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  is  opposed  to  any  offer  of  Preference.  Yet  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  a  majority  of  the  electors  was 
in  favour  of  Preference  at  the  general  elections,  and  that 
a  majority  of  the  elected  candidates  had  given  it  some 
measure  of  support.  But  the  motives  by  which  these 
supporters  wore  animated  wore  too  various,  and  even 
conflicting,  to  promise  any  stability  of  conviction.  Mr 
Reid  described  the  condition  fairly  correctly  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  he  said : — 

*  I  honestly  admit  tliat  a  majority  of  the  electoi*3  of  Australia 
at  the  last  elections  pronounced  themselves  to  be  in  favour, 
in  tho  abstract,  of  a  policy  of  preferential  trade,  .  ,  .  But  I 
believe  that  the  gi*eatest  mass  were  anxious  simxjiy  to  do  any- 
thing which  the  mother-country  thought  would  help  her.  I 
lievc  that  a  largo  number  more  were  fascinated   by  the 
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tfMjrdid  not  think 
to  lojure  the 


hovever,  might  be  Bxm 
m^  aA  will  presently   be    el: 
of  the  Protectionists 
an.  Mliastment  of   duties 
ioerottoo    their    protective 
while  the  majority  of 
bt  iMum  of  the  prizwiple  of  Prefereoee^  Ivfi 
Ad  ao  oa  conditioD  that  the  pr^erential  poficf 
be  adopted  in  the  mother-ooantry,  they  beta; 
by  ai^  love  for  Preference,  bat  by  the  dem 
loyally  Co  acqoiesce  in  any  Imperial  policy  adopted  by  tkv 
o€  Great  Britain. 

•leetkma,  howerer,  eonnderable   chaagci 
tace  in  public  &entiment;  and    these  have 
the  attatnde  of  many  members  of   the   Hoom. 
of  the  discQSsion  in  the  mother-coontry  htf 
tk  large  section — perhaps  a    majority  of  ibe 
people — do  not  think  that  Preference  will  be  of 
advanca^  to  Great  Britain ;  and  this  fact  has  affected 
of  those  who  voted  for  Preferential  ism  untkr 
►n  that  the  British  people  desired  it.  Further^ 
the  Protectionists  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of 

party,  who  generally  were  in  favour  of 
bare,  as  will   presently  be   shown,  altered 
op&iioa  in  sympathy  ivith   the  hostile  attitude   of 

of  Great  Britain.  This  change  of  opini( 
the  Labour  members  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 
the  great  majority  of  whom  are  now  opposed 
tolftrdHOBbeTiain's  proposals.  Thus  the  original  majoi 
itt  &Tour  of  the  principle  has  become  a  minority. 
parBanientary  party  in  favour  of  Prefer* 
almost  solely  of  non-Labour  Prot*  . 
with  a  few  Free-traders ;  and  these  supporters  an 
united  o*i  the  general  principle  only,  while  they  differ 
widely  on  the  method  of  application.  For,  while  these 
Frt*e-tradefs  would  give  preference  by  lowering  existing 
duties  in  favour  of  empire  goods,  the  Protectionists  ore. 
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and  all,  opposed  to  such  a  course,  and,  with  the 
option  of  one  or  two  articles  in  which  the  mother- 
md  already  commands  almost  the  whole  trade,  will  only 
increase  the  duties  against  foreigTi  goods.  The  utterances 
r  of  the  lending  supporters  of  Preferentialism  made  during 
■the  debate  on  conciliation  are  most  instructive  in  this 
Hrespect.  Mr  Deakin,  who  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
Heabject,  was  forced  to  deal  with  it  by  an  interjection, 
Mr  Bruce  Smith  asked : — 

•Does  the  honourable  and  learaed  member  remember  telling 
the  Prime  Minister,  when  he  sat  on  this  side  of  the  chambery 
that  be  would  not  be  a  jjarty  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  ? ' 

Mr  Deakin  replied  : — 

•  I  beg  the  honourable  member  a  pardon :  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  that  any  proposal  tliat  pi-eference  should  be  given  by  a 
general  reduction  of  duties  must  come  from  the  other  side. 
That  is  atill  true.  Any  general  reduction  is  not  likely  to  Ix; 
proposed  or  BUpi)ortcd  by  mo;  but  1  said  then,  and  still  say, 
that  reductions  arc  possible.  We  havo  to  consider  the  in- 
terests of  Australia.' 

Mr  McLean,  Minister  of  Customs  (Protectionist),  said : — 

*  We  wish  to  divert  as  much  of  the  existing  trade  of  foreign 
countries  aa  we  can  to  Great  Britain,  without  injury  to  Aus- 
tralia. I  believe  that  residt  can  very  readily  be  accomplished 
by  judicious  [readjustment  of  the  tariff  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  details.  In  the  bulk  of  cases  I  believe  that  we  can 
increase  the  duties  operative  against  the  foreigner  whilst 
allowing  them  to  remain  as  they  are  against  Great  Britain. 
In  some  instances,  however,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  we  can  decrease  the  existing  duties  in  favour  of  the 
mother-coimtry.  In  addition  .  .  .  we  have  a  large  free  list 
upon  which  we  can  operate.* 

Sir  William  Lyno  (ex-Minister  of  Home  AfTairs  and 
Protectionist,  opposed  to  the  Keid  Gk)vermnent)  said : — 
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'I  now  propose  to  discuss  the  question  of  what  we  can  do 
in  connexion  with  any  such  scheme.     I  claim  that  we  can 
increase  the  existing  duties  against  the  foi*eigner.    Underi 
present  conditions  we  cannot  in  any  way  seriously  redu( 
those  duties  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  and  at  the  same  tim< 
L   protect  native  industries.' 
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tho '  ArgUB '  assisted  by  publishing  a  hostile  leader  oo  tfac 
moraing  of  the  meeting.  The  Hpeakers,  moreover,  wtft 
ably  selected,  comprising,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Baid 
all  the  pubhc  men  whom  the  Melbourne  people  moA 
desired  to  hear— Messrs  Deakin,  Isaacs,  Watson.  l^f»» 
with,  and  others.  Nevertheless,  the  audience  which  mi 
attracted  by  them  was  surpriHingly  small,  being  lee8  tW 
700  in  n  hall  which  has  room  for  2400,  and  M'hich  ^ 
always  been  filled  to  overflowng  whenever  prominoBl 
spotikers  have  addressed  themselves  to  any  subject  to 
which  the  people  are  interested.  Furthermore,  of  tboar 
present,  not  more  than  one  half  could  be  induced  to  voU 
on  tho  resolutions  ;  and  these  were  so  evenly  divided  fdr 
and  against  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  presided,  hesitated 
for  some  little  time  before  declaring  the  principal  reeohh 
tion  to  have  been  carried. 
^^  The  second  meeting,  with  which  the  intended  s«ri|^fl 
^prematurely  closed,  gave  a  similar  result,  as  is  shownV 
the  following  letter  published  in  the  *  Argus/  and  signed 
by  Mr  Rupert  Nicholson,  the  mover  of  a  hostile  amaod- 
Lent.     No  reply  has  been  made  to  this  letter. 

Sir — I  must  protest  against  the  action  of  the  organisen  of 
the  Prahran  meoting  in  cabling  to  London  that  their  meeting 
was  indicative  of  Australian  feeling  in  regard  to  Mr  Chamber 
lain*8  policy.  There  were  not  more  than  three  hundred  pooide 
present,  of  whom  only  about  fifty  voted  for  the  resolution 
and  about  the  same  number  for  the  amendment.  To  i^prv- 
Bent  this  result  as  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  BritU 
public  is  to  grossly  mislead  tbem,  and  ought  not  to  be  wi|h 
|x>rted  by  tho  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  in  his  official 
pacity/ 
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Moreover,  at  this  siirae  meeting,  Mr  Charles  Atkins, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Manufacturers  and  chief 
organiser,  in  moving  tho  principal  resolution,  complained 
that  he  '  had  some  diflSculty  in  getting  speakers  for  the 
meeting,  because  the  subject  was  more  or  less  new,  and 
public  men  were  waiting  '*  on  the  fence"  to  see  how  tho 
cat  would  jump.'  Nothing  could  more  clearly  exhibit 
l/lio  apathy  of  the  public  than  this  reluctance  of  politicians 
eommit  themselves  in  favour  of  Preferentialism. 

1 1  remains  to  show  that  the  Preference  offered  by  the 
tuiy  nctive  supporters  of  Preferentialism— the  Protec- 
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ouiste  outside  Parliament — is  of  the  same  futile  char- 
acter as  that  offered  by  their  compeers  in  Parliament. 
The  principal  resolution  carried  at  the  two  meetings 
Teferred  to  reads  as  follows : — 

•That  this  rueeting  cordially  approves  of  preferential  trade 
between  the  mother-country  and  Australia,  having  at  all 
times  due  regard  to  the  industries  of  the  Commonwealth.' 

Mr  S.  Barker,  secretary  of  the  Trades-hall  Council, 
and  representing  it  at  the  Molbourne  Town-hail  meeting, 
explained  the  meaning  of  the  qualifying  clause  in  this 
resolution  as  follows  : — 

'He  would  support  Britishers  against  any  other  nationality, 
but  wanted  the  local  market  protected  for  our  own  workers. 
If  on  enquiry  it  was  found  that  those  seeking  preference 
would  grind  down  the  people,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  ,  ,  •  When  there  were  articles  which  we  could  not 
manufacture,  should  we  not  give  the  British  manufacturer 
preference  over  the  outeider?* 

Of  the  remaining  bodies  under  whose  auspices  these 
meetings  were  organised,  the  Protectionists'  Association 
had  previouijly  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

•It  is  further  resolved  that  every  tariff  alteration  made 
for  this  purpose  *  (Preference)  *  should  be  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Commonwealth  protective  duties  continue  to 
cover  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labour  in  Australia 
and  that  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  so  that  the  Ascali 
preference  given  shall  be  by  additional  duties  upon  impoi 
from  foreign  coiuitries  and  by  discrimination  in  the  free-list 
or  merely  revenue-producing  items/ 

As  showing  the  attitude  of  the  third  body,  the 
Chamber  of  Manufacturers,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  of 
its  members.  Mi*  I.  Jacobs,  has  repeatedly  urged  the 
necessity  of  defining  the  Preference  which  the  Chamber 
would  be  prepared  to  accept.  Being  unsuccessful,  he 
moved,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  on  December  10, 
1904,  the  following  resolution,  which  was  made  a  notice 
of  motion  for  February  6,  1905,  when  his  object  was 
again  defeated,  an  amendment  being  earned  deleting 
all  the  words  after  '  local  industry ' : — 

•That  this  Chamber  earnestly  desires  to  encoiu-age  and 
foster  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  preference  to  trade 
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with  foreign  uationSi  subject  to  the  paramount  necessity  of 
Ijromoting  and  conserving  local  industry.  To  obtain  both 
these  i*esults  it  i*ecomnieuds  a  pi*efei*eutial  fiscal  treatment  of 
British  goods,  provided  that  the  duties  imposed  on  such  goods 
equal  tlie  difference  in  labour-cost  of  such  goods  aa  betveeo 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia,  plus  the  freight  pay&Ue 
to  Australian  ports.' 

The  Melbounie  '  Age '  also  has  constantly  urged  that 
preference  to  British  goods  must  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  exclusive  policy  of  Protection.  Thus. 
on  October  5,  1904,  it  said  : — 

"Preferential  tnwle  ivith  Great  Britain  can  be  brought  al 
in  two  ways.  One  is  by  i-educing  our  jjresent  tariff  duties  on' 
English  goods  and  retaining  them  against  the  foreigner;  tb« 
other  is  by  increasing  our  duties  against  the  foreigner  \rl 
retaining  them,  as  at  present,  against  British  exix>rts.  Soeii 
that  our  present  tariff  is  so  low  in  its  duties,  we  cannot 
sent,  either  from  the  revenue  or  the  protective  standpointfj 
that  these  duties  be  decreased.  We  therefoi-e  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  a  jireferential  trade  policy  in  Atistralia  means  » 
considerable  inci'oase  of  duty  as  against  the  foi'cigner/ 

This  attitude  of  the  Australian  Preferentialists  has, 
course,  been  repeatedly  dwelt  upon  by  the  opponents 
the  policy.  To  quote  only  the  most  important  of  these 
critics  in  the  press,  the  Melbourne  '  Argus,"  on  October  9, 
1904,  wrote  as  follows : — 

'Seeing,  then,  that  we  can  gain  no  advantage  for  ourselves, 
are  the  proposers  of  the  preferential  revival  so  generous  that 
they  are  prepared  to  give  away  something  to  the  mother- 
country?  The  fact  that  they  comprise  our  most  severe  re- 
strictionists  answers  this  question.  They  are  the  people  who 
complain  that  Great  Britain  is  dumping  her  manufaotnres 
on  our  shores.  They  are  the  advocates  for  starting  an  iron 
industry  at  enormous  cost  to  the  electors  in  order  to  shut  out 
British  iron.  They  are  crying  for  the  raising  of  duties  ou 
imports  from  Great  Britain.  Mr  Chamberlain  has  been  led 
believe  that  Australians  are  eager  to  admit  British 
and  all  the  "preference"  the  rostrictionists  are  prepared 
give  them  is  to  put  up  the  duties  on  goods  which 
Britain  does  not  export  to  Axistralia.* 

The  Sydney  •  Daily  Telegraph '  wrote,  on  September  15; 
1904:—. 
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f*On«  result  of  the  preferential  trade  debate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  a  frank  avowal  of  the  selfish 
provincial  grounds  on  which  the  Preferential  party  hero  ad- 
vocates what  Mr  Balfour  and  Mr  Chamberlain  profess  to 
believe  necessary  for  the  high  patriotic  purpose  of  solidifying 
the  Empire  and  maintuining  its  unity.  No  substantial  re- 
missions of  duty  are  to  be  made  in  favour  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  the  compensation  proffered  to  the  Britisher  for  having 
the  price  of  his  food  increased  Is  the  knowledge  that  the 
foreigner  is  being  treated  even  worse  than  himself.' 

The  Sydney  'Morning  Herald/  on  Decomber  16, 1904,  wrote 
in  the  same  strain. 

The  representative  mercantile  associations  of  Atistralia 
are  the  Cbanibera  of  Commerce  of  the  several  states, 
which  are  combined  under  u  general  council.  At  the 
two  last  annual  sittings  of  the  '  General  Council  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Australia/  the  question  of 
fiscal  preference  was  debated  with  the  following  results. 
At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  June  1003,  Mr  S.  J.  Jacobs 
(Adelaide),  president,  moved : — 

'  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  the  adoption  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  of  preferential  trade  arrange- 
ments with  Great  Britain  is  calculated  to  place  the  export 
trade  of  Australia  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  and  is  inimical 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  commerce  of  Australia.'  i 

The  following  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr  R.  J.  Alcock 
(Melbourne),  and  carried  by  ten  votes  to  seven : — 

•That  this  Council  declares  that  the  adoption  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  preferential  tra<ie  rehitions  with  Great  Britain 
ia  one  that  rec^uires  earnest  and  thoughtful  consideration,  but 
the  Council  is  unable  to  express  a  different  opinion  thereon 
until  more  fully  acquainted  -with  the  details  of  the  proposal.* 

At  the  annual  meeting  for  the  year  1904  an  even  more 
pronounced  course  of  apathetic  inaction  was  adopted 
Mr  W.  H.  Phillips  (Adelaide)  moved  :— 

'That,  having  due  regard  to  the  geographical  position  of 
Australia,  the  circumstances  which  govern  its  production,  and 
the  consequences  of  limiting  our  markets,  it  has  not  yet  been 
shown  that  it  is  advisable  for  us  to  enter  into  preferential 
trade  arrangements  with  the  United  Kins'Hora/ 
Vol.  302.— iVo.  403.  2  P 
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On   this   i-esolution   an  amendment  waa   moved 
E.  J.  Larking  (Melbourne)  to  the  effect 

'  That  this  CoiincO  reserves  its  opLoion  on  the  queetioo  nutil 
the  remilt  of  the  special  board  of  enquiry  in  EnKland  bi 
known.' 


After  an   interesting  debate  both   the   ori^nal    moUc^i 
and  the  amendment  were  withdrawn,  the  meeting  se 
rating  without  any  pronouncement  on  the  subject. 

The  attitude  of  the  Australian  press  towards  Preferc 
tialism  is   generally  hostile.     Of  the  important   daili 
the* Age*  (Melbourne),  the  'Advertiser'  (Adelaide), 
the  '  Courier '  (Brisbane),  advocate  it ;  while  the 
(Melbourne),  the  'Daily  Telegraph*  (Sydney),  the  *R^^s 
(Adelaide),  the  *  Morning  Herald '  (Sydney),  and  the  '  Wi 
Australian*  (Perth),  as  well  as  'The  Miner*  (Kalgoorli 
are  hostile.    Hostile  also  is  the  whole  of  the  Labour  p: 
throughout  Australia,  inclusive  of  the  '  Bulletin  *  (Sydney] 
politically  the  moat  influential  weekly  publication  in 
Commonwealth, 

A  few  words  more  are  needed  to  make  clear  the  attf 
tude  of  the  Labour  party,  which  elects  one  third  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  nearly  ono 
half  of  the  members  of  the  Senate.  This  party  includes, 
both  Free-traders  and  Protectionists — the  Escal  questio 
being  treated  as  not  a  party  subject.  Mr  J.  C.  AVatson, 
the  leader  of  the  party,  is  a  moderate  Protectionist,  ziud, 
like  the  rest  of  that  section  of  the  party,  gave  a  mild 
support  to  Preferentialism  at  the  general  elections.  The 
Victorian  members  of  the  party  are  all  Protectionists,  as 
is  the  great  majority  of  their  electors.  The  latter  are 
politically  represented  by  the  Trades-hall  Council  and 
the  Political  Labour  League.  These  two  bodies,  till 
quite  lately,  supported  Preferentialism,  subject  to  its  not 
interfering  with  the  protective  pohcy.  Through  various 
causes,  the  principal  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
attitude  of  the  English  Labour  Unions,  this  support  ha3 
now  been  changed  into  opposition.  Thus  the  Political 
Labour  League  passed  the  following  resolution,  and  sent 
it  for  publication  to  the  press  on  December  5,  1004  : — 

'That  this  meeting   of   the  Melbourne   branch  of   the  Poli- 
tical Labour  Couucil  of  Victoria  resolves  that  the  Cluiiuber* 
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Lin  scheme  of  preferential  trade  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  the 
'orking  classes  of  Australia;  tliat  it  tends  to  further  increase 
.tional  and  racial  auimositles ;  that  it  is  against  the  economic 
levelopment  of  Australian  industry ;  and  further,  that  we 
fcall  upon  our  fellow-workers  in  Australia  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  bo  not  misled  by  the  sophistry  of  capitalistic 
cliques,  whoso  sole  aim  and  object  is  the  continued  exploita- 
tion of  the  working  classes  of  both  hemispheres.* 

More  significant  still  is  the  change  which  has  come 
over  the  attitude  of  the  Melbourne  Trados-hall  CounciL 
In  October  1904  this  body  resolved,  by  a  considerable 
majority,  to  join  in  the  propaganda  for  Preferentialism. 
On  December  3,  1904,  it  ivas  moved  to  rescind  this 
resolution,  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  23  vot-es  to 
17;  but,  as  a  majority  of  two  thirds  was  required,  the 
motion  was  declared  lost.  Repeated  efforts  have  since 
been  mado  by  the  majority  to  obtain  a  declaration  ex- 
pressing hostility  to  Proferontiaiism,  but  have  so  far 
been  defeated  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the  standing  orders. 
Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  majority  of  the  Trades- 
hall  Council,  previously  favourable,  is  now  as  hostile  to 
Preferentialism  as  are  the  working  classes  generally. 

The  following,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  situation  as 
it  exists  in  Australia  to-day : — 

( 1 )  The    vast    ma j ority   of    the   people    are    utterly 

apathetic  as  regards  Preferentialism. 

(2)  The  active  friends  of  Preferentialism  are  mainly 

protected  manufacturers,  who  expect  that  an 
increase  in  existing  duties  against  foreign  goods 
may  give  more  complete  protection  to  their  o^ti 
products,  but  will  not  consent  to  such  a  reduction 
of  duties  on  British  goods  as  would  make  it  easier 
for  these  to  compete  with  native  industries. 

(3)  Till  such  time  as  Preferentialism  has  been  adopted 

in  the  United  Kingdom  as  an  Imperial  policy, 
the  Commonwealth  will  take  no  steps  towards 
preferential  treatment  of  British  goods. 

(4)  If  Preferentialism  is  adopted  in  the  mother-land, 

the  majority  of  the  Australian  people  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  in  favour  of  concluding  some 
arrangement  for  reciprocal  preferential  trade 
relations  within  the  Empire. 

(5)  Even    then,   it  is   doubtful   whether  a  majorityj 
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eould  be  found  for  any  practical  proposal,  (It* 
obstacle  being  the  division,  apparently  irreeos- 
cilable,  between  the  protectionist  and  free-tnd« 
supporters  whkh  the  adoption  of  the  pruicipk 
-would  cnll  forth.  A  union  of  the  opponents  fli 
Prcferentialism  with  either  of  these  supporting 
wings  would  probably  be  strong  enough  to  wreck 
any  measure  embodying  reciprocal  pi-eferential 
proposals. 
Finally,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  Australian 
treatment  of  an  aspect  of  Prefereutialism  which  Iooidb 
somewhat  largely  before  British  eyes.  It  has  been  statal 
that  a  larger  colonial  contribution  to  the  defence  of  thc^ 
Empire  is  dependent  upon  the  establishment  of  tbf 
preferential  policy.  This  theory,  however,  has  not  foofld 
any  exponents  in  Australia,  It  is  universally  ignored 
Moreover,  the  free-trade  party,  hostile  to  Proferentialism, 
has  repeatedly  been  pledged  by  its  leader,  Mr  Reid,  to 
an  increase  of  the  Australian  contribution.  And  not  only 
does  the  majority  of  the  Protectionist  party,  favourable 
to  Preferentialism,  oppose  any  additional  contribution  for 
defence,  with  or  without  Preference,  but  a  large  section 
of  it  favours  a  discontinuance  of  the  present  contribution 
and  the  application  of  the  money  so  set  free  to  the  ci-eation 
of  an  Australian  navy.  Similar  views  are  expressed  bj 
most  of  the  Labour  members.  The  adoption  of  Preference 
by  Great  Britain  is  therefore  not  likely  to  result  in  any 
increase  of  Australia's  contribution  to  Imperial  defence. 
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Art.  XI.— THE  CONDITION  OP  RUSSIA. 

AxABCUY  employed  by  the  nation  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
order;  crime  perpetrated  by  its  leaders  as  a  means  of 
establishing  law ;  rebellion  fomented  by  the  government 
as  a  homeopathic  specific  against  revolution ;  and  ruth- 
less massacres  prescribed  by  Grand-dukes  as  a  cure  for 
disaffection — such  are  the  salient  features  of  the  Musco- 
vit-e  panorama  which  is  quickly  unrolling  itself  before 
the  fascinated  gaze  of  the  civilised  world.  Opinions 
are  still  divided  as  t-o  whether  we  are  in  presence  of  a 
revolution,  or  merely  a  temporary  splutter  of  indignation 
against  the  regime  which  is  responsible  for  the  war  and 
it«  consequences.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  wo  are  so  close  to  the  men  and  events 
that  we  cannot  easily  view  them  in  correct  perspective  ; 
and  that,  on  the  other,  most  of  our  notions,  not  only 
about  Russian  affairs  in  general,  but  also  about  the 
boons  for  "which  the  Tsar's  subjects  are  now  struggling, 
d  in  need  of  thorough  revision  and  correction. 
To  the  bulk  of  Western  observers  Russia  has  hitherto 
med  to  be  something  apart,  a  country  and  a  people  to 
which  Western  notions  cunuot  be  applied.  Russia,  they 
flay,  is  a  civilised  and  a  Christian  state,  working  out  its 
own  salvation  under  its  own  conditions,  governed  with- 
out a  parliament,  and  subjected  to  certain  curious  and 
perhaps  irksome  restrictions,  but  still  immensely  power- 
ful, iniraonsely  rich,  and  therefore  deserving  of  respect. 
Its  people  are  satisfied ;  and  what  right  have  strangers 
to  be  more  exacting  ?  Restless  Russian  students  are  the 
fanatical  devotees  of  a  peculiar  revolutionary  philosophy  ; 
the  lawless  band  of  Nihilists  are  the  mystics  of  anarchy. 
If,  in  their  Oriental  frenzj%  they  occasionally  kill  a  min- 
ister or  even  an  emperor,  that  is  only  natural;  and  it  is 
equaUy  natural  that  for  such  conduct  they  should  be  sent 
to  Siberia,  which  recent  accounts  prove  to  bo  a  region  not 
nearly  so  inhospitable  as  people  once  thought  it  But 
the  bulk  of  the  Russian  people  is  quite  content  without  a 
parliumcntiiry  system  of  government.  Religion  is  part 
of  their  politics,  and  politics  an  aspect  of  their  religion, 
while  a  mystical  devotion  to  the  Tsar  seems  to 
from  both.     True,  one  coidd  not  but  regret 
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Bacre  of  the  Jews  as  that  which  took  place  in  Kishineff; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  are  an  alien  element, 
and  the  presence  of  such  keen  drivers  of  hard  bargains  is 
no  doubt  very  trying  to  the  Russian  population.  It  i«  n 
great  pity,  too,  that  the  autocracy  saw  fit  to  deprive  Yt^ 
land  of  its  liberties ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  law  of  nntmv 
that  the  strong  must  swallow  up  the  weak,  and  on* 
ought  not  to  be  too  sentimental,  in  view  of  the  inevitabl* 
expansion  of  a  great  nation,  and  the  necessity  for  sym- 
metry and  homogeneity  in  a  non-federalised  st-ato. 

So  long  as  such  prepossessions  as  these  hold 
Western  mind,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Russian  affai' 
are  weighed  in  balniicos  difTerent  from  our  own. 
some  of  the  letters  of  the  Russian  alphabet,  wi 
identical  in  form  with  ours,  are  in  reality  very  differen 
so  political  and  social  tenns,  when  used  in  Russia,  co 
note  quite  other  ideas.  Among  a  people  who  regarded 
happiness  aa  compatible  with  absolutism,  and  religious 
beliefs  as  dependent  upon  imperial  ukases,  revolution 
appeared  to  bo  wholly  inconceivable.  The  employment 
of  violence  seemed  foreign  to  tho  ideas  of  the  nation. 
Tho  greatest  Russian  \\Tnter8,  with  all  their  ethiral 
ardour,  proclaim  a  lofty  quietism,  a  persistent  and  un- 
grudging self-renunciation,  wherein  no  echo  could  be 
heard  of  that  battle-cry  of  liberty  that  broke  the  chain* 
of  despotism  in  western  Eiu*ope.  A  quiet  acceptance  of 
sufiFeriug  and  hardship,  the  freedom  of  a  spirit  that  claims 
nothing  for  itself  but  lives  constantly  under  the  spell  of 
tho  sweet  sad  music  of  human  sorrow,  to  share  in  whi 
meant  purification  and  redemption — this  seemed  to 
the  ni7*vana  towards  which  the  loftiest  Russian  aspiration 
tended ;  a  goal  of  the  East,  not  of  the  West ;  a  striving  of 
the  cloister,  not  of  the  market-place;  an  ideal  of  renuncia- 
tion, not  of  progress.  And  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of 
Tolstoy,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  that  of  Dostoieffsky,  found 
a  footing  in  western  Europe,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
Russia's  ethical  contribution  to  the  process  of  Western 
civilisation  was  to  be  of  the  negative  rather  than  of 
the  positive  order;  and  that,  on  the  vexed  question  of 
the  relation  of  institutions  to  national  development,  she 
would  probably  make  no  defihute  pronouncement. 

These  traditional  conceptions  of  Russia's  temper  and 
accepted  forecasts  of  her  destiny  have  been  rudely  shaken 
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the  tempestuous  events  of  the  past  five  months.  It 
has  now  become  clear  that  the  Rutisiun  people  is  made  of 
the  same  clay  as  European  nations.  For  from  out  of  the 
turmoil  of  conflicting  forces  a  cry  of  liberty  has  been 
heard  ;  and  its  note  is  as  pure  and  fresh,  as  passionatdj 
and  inspiriting,  as  when  it  first  rang  out  in  the  early] 
mominR'  of  modem  Europe.  Even  Slav  resignation  has 
its  limits ;  and  Muscovite  mysticisra  cannot  wholly  detach 
itself  from  the  things  of  the  material  world.  In  Russia, 
as  in  France,  the  monaixh  whose  severity  exceeds  that  of 
the  written  law  is  a  tyrant ;  and  in  the  East,  as  in  the 
West,  dishonoured  bills  and  unpaid  debts  ultimately  lead 
to  bankruptcy. 

In  reality  the  conflict  between  people  and  government 
has  been  going  on  for  many  ywirs  ;  but  its  manifestntions 
were  till  recently  so  well  hidden  or  disguised  by  the 
authorities  that  to  outsiders  the  process  was  like  that 
of  some  insidious  yet  ravaging  illness  whose  symptoms 
are  internal  and  painless.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  what  it 
has  long  been — the  substitution  of  arbitrary  caprice  for 
the  uniform  action  of  law ;  but  the  change  of  conditions 
efiPected  during  the  last  generation  now  renders  the  fruits 
more  deadly  than  before.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mental 
and  material  advance  made  by  the  Russian  people  of  late 
years  enables  it,  not  only  to  see  the  source  of  its  suffering, 
but  to  make  an  effort  to  seal  it  up.  All  nationalities,  all 
classes,  all  sections,  jirofessions,  and  public  bodies,  frankly 
laid  their  grievances  before  Prince  Mirsky.  A  year  ag< 
this  audacity  would  have  been  punished  as  a  crime. 

But  people  and  Government  cannot  come  to  an  under- 
standing so  long  as  the  one  asks  for  reform  and  the  other 
offers  palliatives,  so  long  as  the  one  complains  of  a  upas- 
tree  and  the  other  holds  out  no  more  than  hopes  that 
certain  of  its  branches  may  some  day  be  lopped  off.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  autocracy  persists  in  carrying  on  the 
affairs  political,  social,  intellectual,  and  religious,  of 
140,000,000  of  human  beings  by  moans  of  arbitrary  orders 
issued  by  several  thousand  officials,  each  of  whom  par- 
ticipates in  the  absolutism  and  the  uupunity  of  the  TsiiR 
On  the  other  hand,  the  people  ask  to  be  governed  by  lawaj 
which  shall  be  respected  by  all  classes  and  individuals> 
alike.  Thus  the  popular  demand  implies  a  permanent^j 
guardian  of  legality,  while  the  Government  offer  pro* 
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claims  that  any  such  guardianship  would  supersede  tte 
autocracy.  Such  is  the  essence  of  the  dispute  between 
the  partisans  of  the  Tsar  and  the  body  of  the  nation. 

Nicholas  II,  in  his  ukase  of  last  December,  confe^ed 
that  legality  had  taken  no  root  in  his  realm,  while  making 
the  noteworthy  avowal  that  law  is  the  most  importftat 
mainstay  of  the  throne  in  an  autocratic  state.     It  is  Doi 
easy  for  a  logical  mind  to  make  these  admissions  and  yet 
to  shrink  from  the  conclusions  which  flow  directly  from 
them.     If  the  law-breakers  have  always  been  the  bureau- 
cratSf  it  is  evident  that  one  cannot  honestly  appoint  them 
to  be  the  guardians  of  the  law.     The  wolf  may  bo  willing 
to  offer  his  sei'vices  as  a  sheep-dog,  but  he  will  never  be 
a  good  substitute  for  the  collie.    Whether,  therefore,  the 
Tsar  confldes  the  task  to  the  Senate,  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  or  the  police,  is  immaterial.     No  branch  of  the 
law-breaking  bureaucracy  can  play  the  role  of  guardian 
of  legality  against  the  caprice  of  the  bureaucracy,  because; 
to  do  so  would  demand  a  degree  of  civic  virtue  and  self- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  bureaucrats  so   high  as 
render  all  checks  and  barriers  superfluous.      Moreov^ 
what  the  Tsar  has  given  the  Tsar  may  take  away.    Aul 
cracy  and  legality  are  theroforo  incompatible. 

Examples  are  numerous  and  instructive.  A  comparison 
between  the  administration  of  Prince  Mirsky  and  that  of 
his  successor  will  reveal  a  whole  series  of  thorn.  Speakini^ 
summarily,  one  might  say  that  Mirsky  s  regime  "was  anH 
attempt  to  entrust  to  a  half-free  press  that  defence  of 
law  which  could  not  be  confided  to  the  bureaucracy  with- 
out insulting  the  Russian  people.  But  the  experiment, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  an  endeavour  to  avoid  facing  t\u 
problem  fairly  and  to  substitute  a  sham  for  a  reality, 
was  a  failure.  What  it  proved,  and  proved  conclusivelyi 
was  that  a  free  press,  were  it  really  free,  would  serve 
a  powerful  lever,  sufficient  to  lift  up  and  remove  all  thi 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  other  reforms.  The  timid  spirit 
among  the  Liberals,  the  men  who,  instead  of  amputatinj 
a  shattered  limb,  would  fain  treat  it  with  sugar-coat* 
pills,  asserted  then  that  almost  enough  had  been  accorde( 

I  and  that  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  press  never  woul< 
never  could,  be  curtailed.     They  were  optimists  wh( 
forecasts   have    since   been   belied   by   events.      All 
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ied  to  appear.    The  one  exception  is  the  '  Son  of  the 
'atherland/   which    has    again    come    out    after    three 
lonths'  suppression.     But  this  paper,  printed  and  made 
has  to  be  laid   before  the   censor  at  eleven  o'clock 
'^ery  night  on  the  eve  of  its  issue.     The  journals  which 
»niaiu  are  not  allowed  to  keep  the  public  informed  of 
le  historic  events  of  the  day.     A  RuHsian  whose  know- 
;o  of  tho  contemporary  history  of  his  people  is  derived 
only  from  the  journals  of  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
ould  still  be  ignorant  of  tho  dimensions  of  all  the  great 
"ikes,  of  tho  details  of  the  massacre  of  Vladimir's  Day, 
the  insurrection  in  Guria,  of  the  atrocities  of  Baku, 
the  disaster  of  Mukden — in  a  word,  of  nearly  all  the 
klient  events  which  are  changing  the  face  of  Russia. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  the  Tsar   himself  who  exhorted 
le  press  to  collaborate  with  him  and  his  ministers  by 
mblishing  the  truth ;  and  it  is  by  order  of  the  Tsar  that 
is  ministers  are  now  concerting  measures  for  freeing  the 
»ress  from  tho  fetters  which  they  are  continuing  to  forge 
T  it.    In  like  manner,  they  are  discussing,  with  the  hair- 
flitting  ingenuity  of  theological  casuistry,  the   extent 
which  they  can  remove  some  of  the  more  harrowing 
satures  of  religious  persecution  without  granting  liberty 
conscience.     Thus  the  wounds  may  be  healed  which 
le   madman   has   inflicted,   but  the   knife   will  not  be 
tatched  from  his  hand,  nor  will  a  keeper  watch  over 
us  movements.     In  a  very  short  time,  perhaps  at  this 
very  moment — thanks  to  tho  vigorous  advocacy  of   M. 
-Witte,  whose  weight  has  been  hitherto  thrown  into  tho 
pcale  on  the  side  of  popular  liberties — nearly  nine  hundred 
persons  imprisoned  for  swerving  from  orthodoxy  will  be 
aet  free.     They  wall  bo  released  after  long  terms  of  con- 
Bnement,  some  having  languished  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  damp,  murky  cells.     But  the  arbitrary  power 
that  sent  them  thither  is  not  to  be  curbed.     Not  even 
M.  Witte  s  pleading  could  work  that  miracle.     The  injury 
done  to   them   several   years   ago  may  consequently  be 
inflicted    on    their  fellows    to-morrow.     That    privilege 
screens  the   serpent  that   gnaws  the  Yggdrasil  of  Rus- 

rn  autocracy,  and  has  well-nigh  eaten  it  away. 
What  is  there  to  hinder  the  autocrat  from  repealing 
six  months  or  six  days  hence,  the  concessions  •' 
>eatowed  to-day  ?    'Nothing,*  answers  history 
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the  people; 
M  the  point  at  widA  the 
or  later  daflh,  for  there  k  no 

b  it  enMTO  matter  of  theory  to  fficteiaBn;  he  is 
to  exereiw  to  the  fall  the 

deiflMasfab  ri^t.  On  March  3.  when  he  iM«  J 
nuMiifreto  and  rescript,  he  also  pohfirfwd  m  vkae 
Senate,  hestowing  npon  his  pe^le  the  r^lit  to 
the  GoTemment  on  the  sohjeet  of  t'  ~ 
da  js  later  the  men  of  letten  of  the 
together  to  avaO  themsflyss  of  thk  right.  Tlie 
intendcnt  of  the  pcrfiee  foshade  the  mwnrmg.  The 
letten  appealed  to  Ae  Prefieet  of  PoGoeiy  ^rho  dnly 
them  be  had  reeeired  a  *  PBetrktiTe  interpretation '  of  tk 
imperial  okaee,  aeeordnig  to  which  that  document 
prirate  persons  to  send  petitaoDs  *  only  one  hy  ooe; 
not  conjointly.  The  woold-be  petitiooerB  objected  thl 
the  interpretation  waa  not  onlj  illegalt  bat  abeord;  tf 
*  iU'  argfned  the  president,  *we  wish  to  petition  tbe  miniilt 
to  allow  ns  to  revive  the  Aathore  League,  wre  cannot  h 
it  one  hfone.'  Thereapon  the  Prefect  generonsly 
fied  the  restrictive  c<mstruction  he  had  so  injrstenoi 
reeetred,  and  stated  he  woold  allow  a  meeting,  but  noit^ 
more  than  thirty  perBons.  And  after  the  TsAr's  ul 
the  right  to  petition  is  lees  than  it  was  before.  Is  A 
word,  antocracy,  while  willing  to  prmie  the  leaves* 
perhaps  even  cut  off  a  branch,  of  the  upas-tree,  insists 
letting  it  grow  and  thrive  as  before.  On  the  other 
the  leaders  of  the  people  are  resolved  to  tear  it  up  by 
roots.  Manifestly  these  two  forces  must  clash  ;  thoy 
never  anite. 

The  autocracy  will  not  surrender  its  position,  eau 
under  compulsion,  and  force  is  accordingly  being  appli 
The  question    has   been   asked  whether  the   compulsifll^ 
which  is  now  being  brought  to  bear  upon  it   from  al 
sides  amounts  to  a  revolution?    Those  who  regard  tb 
movement  as  short-lived   point   to   the  fitfulnesa  of 
manifestation>i,  its  lack  of  organisation,  the  nie^ 
of  its  results,  the  ease  with  which  the  Govemmont  violal 
its   promises  and  withdraws  its  concessions ;    and  tl 
ask  triumphantly  where  the  Russian  counterpart  to 
Ktoriiiiug  of  the  Bastille  or  the  Tennis-court  oath   is 
bo  found  V      One   answer   is  that  a   revolution,    in 
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l^tricted  historical  sense,  has  not  begun.  And  yet  the 
Russia  of  the  twentieth  century  is  demonstrating  in 
manifold  ways  that  blood  is  the  price  of  liberty  and 
dethronement  may  be  the  wage  of  tyranny.  The  exist- 
ing system  is  giving  way  under  the  pressure  of  force. 

Force  was  applied  first  by  the  Japanese,  with  whom 
the  autocracy  went  to  war,  confident  of  victory,  which 
would  have  meant  a  new  spell  of  license  at  homo.  For 
before  the  rupture  with  Japan  there  seemed  imminent 
danger  of  a  conflict  in  Russia  between  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled.  It  had  become  dangerously  acute  when  the  first 
shots  were  fired  in  the  Far  East.  Soon  the  foreign  enemy, 
by  blow  after  blow,  exposed  the  glaring  defects  of  the 
autocratic  system,  not  only  to  the  dazed  Russian  people, 
but  to  a  world  that  rubbed  its  eyes  in  astonishment  at 
the  fading  away  of  its  old  belief  in  the  reality  of  Russia's 
power.  The  national  pride,  upon  which  the  autocracy 
could  always  count  with  such  confidence,  was  dragged  in 
the  dust;  and  in  the  humiliation  of  defeat  the  pcoplo 
began  to  perceive  certain  political  truths  to  which  its  old 
delusions  had  kept  it  blind.  Thus  in  one  short  year  the 
war  has  matured  and  given  the  finishing  touches  to  a 
mental  revolution  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  propa- 
ganda would  have  failed  to  accomplish,  for  it  has  placed 
the  misdoings  of  the  Russian  administration  in  the  fierce 
light  of  a  national  tragedy.  The  most  durable  work 
accomplished  by  the  Japanese  arms  is  not  the  crippling 
of  Russia's  finances,  the  slaughter  of  her  soldiers,  or  the 
infliction  of  a  serious  blow  upon  her  military  prestige  ; 
it  is  the  education  of  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people  to 
a  conception  of  its  urgent  political  need. 

A  peasant  fx'om  a  district  of  the  province  of  Tver  goes< 
to  the  war  and  receives  a  bullet  in  his  leg  at  Liauyanj 
The  wound  is  badly  dressed,  and  the  sufferer  is  flung  into 
a  cold-goods  waggon  and  taken  by  slow  stages  to  Irkutsk, 
where  he  is  transferred  to  a  *  sanitary '  train.  His  wound 
is  not  washed  or  dressed ;  he  shivers  in  the  frosty  air 
that  finds  its  way  through  crack  and  crevice ;  and, 
receiving  just  food  enough  to  keep  him  from  actual 
death  on  the  journey,  he  suffers  agonies  of  hunger. 
When  finally,  all  skin  and  bone,  and  with  a  festering 
wound,  he  reaches  his  native  place,  it  is  only  to  learn 
that  his  father  and  mother  have  gone  to  8t  Potersbury, 
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and  that  in  tbe  village  not  ft  single  relative  is  left.   Sick 
in  soul  and  body,  he  applies  to  the  zemsky  nachalnik^ha 
nobleman  who  is  paid  to  exemplify,  to  the  two  or  three 
thousand   peasants  under  his  charge,  the  Tsar's  care  of 
his  people.     *  My  father  and  mother,'  he  says,  *  have  gou 
to  St  Petersburg.     I  am  ill  and  cannot  work  yet.    I  haw 
no  money,  and  there  is   no  one  here   to   help   me.     Bai 
merciful,  your  honour ;  give  me  a  fe\v  coins  to  take 
to  my  parents.     God  will  repay  you  and  so  will  I  wi 
I   am  able.*     *  Begone  from  here,'  replies  the  nachali 
grufifly.      *  Almsgiving  is   none   of   my   business.'     Tl 
peasant  has  received  a  lesson  in  politics  ;  and,  if  bis  soi 
now  turns  with  bitter  hatred  against  all  those  who, 
him,  represent  authority — against  self-indulgent  ofBci 
negligent  ambulance  officials,  all  who  in  the  long  days 
of  his  exquisite  suffering  passed  him  coldly  by  and  woi 
not  lend  him  a  helping  hand,  the  autocracy  may 
gratulate  itself  upon  the  success  it  has  achieved  in  tl 
work  of  supplying  a  political  education  to  its  backwi 
peasantry.    *  France  is   better  off  than   Russia,'  one  of 
them  recently  remarked,  '  for  there  is  no  Tsar  there!' 

Take  another  example.  It  is  the  depth  of  winter  in  a 
district  near  St  Petersburg.  Out  of  doors  a  bitter  wind 
is  blowing  over  the  snow-covered  fields  and  the  frozen 
river.  In  the  kitchen  of  a  manor-house  a  tall,  red- 
bearded  peasant  is  drinking  vodka  and  talking  excitedly 
to  the  squire's  son.  •  Aye,  your  honour,  such  is  fate.  1 
have  to  start  for  the  war  this  very  evening ;  and  God 
only  knows  whether  a  day  will  dawn  on  my  return.  I 
can't  say  no  to  the  summons.  There's  no  help  for  it.  But 
why  do  they  summon  me  ? '  he  continues  angrily.  *  Look, 
I  have  five  children  and  a  wife,  and  there'll  be  no  one  to 
work  for  them  when  I've  left.  Who's  to  get  in  the  com 
this  year?  how  are  the  taxes  to  be  paid?  how  are  the 
children  to  be  fed  ?  If  I  were  a  single  man  I  shouldn't 
care.  It  wouldn't  matter  then  if  I  were  killed.  But 
now— good  Lord  I  At  homo  starvation,  and  out  there — 
still  worse.  I  saw  a  fellow  that  came  back  a  few  da] 
ago.  He  was  wounded  out  there.  Once,  he  told 
when  they  were  four  days  without  food,  they  ate  d< 
flesh,  and  then  human  flesh.  And  they  take  you  fi 
your  family  to  send  you  to  such  horrors.  Good  Lord 
Good  Lord  i    Why  doe^  the  Tsar  want  Manchuria  so  ? 
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Shakhnenko  is  the  name  of  a  man  of  the  village  of 
Obukhovitch,  in  the  province  of  KiefF,  who  was  called  the 
other  day  to  serve.  He  prayed  to  be  let  off,  but  in  vain. 
Ho  pleaded  that  he  had  a  wife  and  three  children,  of 
whom  the  oldest  was  only  five,  and  that  they  would  have 
no  means  of  subsistence,  literally  nothing  at  nil.  It  was 
true,  only  too  true,  some  people  whispered ;  for  the 
peaaanta  who  could  afford  to  pay  tw^enty  or  thirty 
pounds  remained  at  home.  Shakhnenko  was  told  that 
there  was  no  discharge  in  this  war — at  any  rate,  none 
for  the  likes  of  him.  So  he  went  to  the  war.  His  wife 
was  forced  to  go  about  begging  for  herself  and  her  babies 
from  hut  to  hut,  where  she  met  numerous  competitors  ;  * 
for  none  of  the  families  of  the  men  at  the  front  had 
received  the  money  owed  them  by  the  State.  Is  it 
surprising  that  that  man  and  his  kindred  bear  a  grudge 
to  the  system  of  which  these  are  the  fruits  ? 

It  is  under  such  conditions  that  Russian  peasants  go 
to  the  front.  In  the  war  they  leam  their  politics  and 
bring  their  lesson  home  with  them.  And  their  polities 
are  very  simple — irreconcilable  hostility  to  the  vague 
mass  of  persons  and  institutions  that  condemn  them  and 
theirs  to  such  wanton  suffering.  The  wrath  is  spreading 
in  the  villages,  fed  by  the  long-smouldering  flame  of 
resentment  against  old  wrongs,  by  the  utter  hick  of  law 
and  equity,  the  crushing  burden  of  taxation,  the  petty 
tyranny  of  starchina^  and  zemsky  nachalnik,\  the  misery 
of  life  without  hope  of  improvement.  Th^t  sentiment  is 
being  enlightened  and  directed  against  the  Grovemment 
by  the  persistent  efforts  of  revolutionary  agitators,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  police,  carry  on  a 
vigorous  and  successful  propaganda  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  central  Russia.  It  is  important  to  dwell  on  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  the  peasants  attitude  towards  his 
Government,  because  herein  lies  the  chief  element  of 
danger  to  the  existing  system.  But  much  more  than 
the  system  is  menaced  by  the  peril.  The  ancient  spell 
of  blind  and  abject  loyalty  once  broken,  forces  will  be  let 
loose,  the  direction  and  impetus  of  which  no  man  can 
estimate.    It  is  clear,  however,  that  unless  they  become 


•  'Slovo.'  March  9,  1905 ;  Gazette  of  Kieff,  March  5. 

t  Rural  offlcldla,  who,  ac  a  rule,  are  deserredly  unpopulaij 
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absorbed   in   some  powerful    constructive  process  liicir 
eifect  will  be  indiscriiuinutely  destructive. 

1£  the  war  in  the  Far  East  has  had  tlie  effect  of 
accelerating  the  first  stage  of  revolution,  the  SodaHft' 
revolutionary  party   teikes    care  to  give    point    to  &•- 
growing  demand  for  liberty  by  applying  force  in  forutt 
hitherto    regarded    as    criminal.      In.  a   country  wh«i 
lawless    violence    and    patriotic    duty    are    ut    opposil 
ethical   poles,  and  no   attempt  to  join   them  can 
justifiable,  the  phenomenon  I'equires  exphmation.    It 
to  be  found  in  the  conditions  held  to  justify  every  revoU 
tion  known  to  history  and  welcomed  by  men,  conditio] 
which   are  aggravated   by  the  numbers  of  the  Kusst 
people*  the  intelligence  of  the  educated  classes,  and 
c^Tiicism  with  which   the  autocracy  plunges  the 
in  ignorance,  superstition,  and  miseiy. 

The  force  which,  in  revolutionary  England  and  Franc 
spent  itself  in  open  insurrection  has  no  such  outlet 
contemporary  Hussia ;  it  cannot  even  embody  itaelf 
journalistic  articles  or  eloquent  speeches.  In  a  woi 
all  the  peacefid  means,  legal  and  illegal,  of  influencii 
the  autocracy  are  plaxred  beyond  the  reach  of  the  reform 
party.  Drastic  remedies  are  required ;  yet  nothing  can 
be  effected  but  by  violent  means.  The  bomb,  the  it^volver, 
the  dagger  have  thus  usurped  the  functions  of  the  xnixas 
petition,  the  pubhc  speech,  the  leading  article, 
short  time  ago  the  revolutionary  party  were  not  hoj 
of  success.  Plchve's  nss/issin,  SozouofT,  in  the 
which  he  wrote  in  prison  while  awaiting  hia  trial* 
plainly  that  ho  did  not  venture  to  hope  to  bring 
any  change  in  the  regime.  lie  wanted  merely  to 
petty  tyrant,  but  did  not  expect  to  damage  the  p< 
framework  of  the  government.  To  visit  Plehvos 
crimes  on  his  head,  that,  he  said,  was  his  motive, 
described  how,  during  the  whole  of  his  journey  frorn^ 
Siberia,  he  was  urged  on  by  voices  that  exclaimed, 
Plehve  you  must  go !     You  nmst  go  to  Plehve ! " 

Yet  much  more  was  attained  than  Sozonoff  dared 
hope:    a   new   era  was    inaugurated.      The   coneos&i< 
bestowed  under  Mirsky  have  indeed  been  rescinded  ; 
the  blow  that  struck  down  Plehve  made  an  advance  wl 
cannot  altogether  be  retraced.     It  is  only  natural  tl 
the  temporary  succesjs  should  embolden  the  Revoluti^ 
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and  win  them  new  recruits.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  Social  Democratic  party,  which  was  hitherto 
au  implacable  enemy  of  violence,  has  lately  endorsed  the 
views  of  the  Kevolutionists,  and  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  bomb,  the  revolver,  and  the  dagger  are  the  only 
iueun»  of  which  Russians  now  dispose  to  modify  the 
misrule  of  the  autocracy.  And  lest  there  should  be  any 
ethical  misgiving  in  the  minds  of  these  men  of  action, 
Russian  society  has  signiOed  in  no  uncertain  terms  its 
approval  of  methods  which,  under  less  severe  conditions, 
it  would  brand  with  an  indelible  mark  of  obloquy.  These 
facta  should  bo  homo  in  mind  by  those  who  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  Russian  revolutionists. 

Tlie  Terrorists  have  some  grounds  therefore  for  regard- 
ing their  policy  as  successful,  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  strike 
a  wholesome  and  paralysing  fear  to  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  make  mischief.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  autocracy  is  able  to  retaliate 
in  many  ways  ;  and  the  pestilence  that  worketh  in  dark- 
ness is  a  force  which  the  Russian  authorities  know  how 
most  cunningly  to  employ.  Much  of  recent  history  is 
made  up  of  the  manifestations  of  police  terrorism,  the 
baleful  results  of  which  may  yet  darken  the  future  of  the 
whole  nation  ;  for  it  has  raised  a  spirit  which,  once  con- 
jured up,  may  not  be  laid  tmtil  it  has  wrought  havoc. 
One  day  in  February  a  startling  report  was  circulated 
throughout  Russia  that  a  formal  battle  was  raging  in 
Baku  between  Tartars  and  Armenians.  When  details  of 
the  calamity  reached  St  Petersburg  it  became  clear  that 
it  was  not  so  much  a  battle  as  a  butchery.  It  was  a 
butchery  much  more  gruesome  and  inhuman  than  that 
of  KishincfF,  but  the  methods  employed  were  the  same. 

The  massacre  at  Baku  was  carried  out  with  the  con- 
nivance and,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  at  the  direct 
instigation  of  the  police  authorities.  There  is  also  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  statement  that  an  unforeseen 
incident  hastened  the  hori'iblo  proceedings  by  a  couple  of 
days.  A  Tartar  spy  had  been  killed  by  Armenian  terror- 
ists. Certain  bands  of  Tartars,  recruited  from  the  suburbs 
and  supplied  with  army-rifles  and  revolvers,  immediately 
fell  upon  the  Armenians  on  the  pretext  of  avenging  thei] 
co-religionist.  The  police  made  no  attempt  to  i"' 
with  their  allies ;  the  soldiers  in  the  streets 
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friendly  conversation  with  the  Tartar  assailants,  and  mi 
protected   the  Tartar  shops.    No   interference  wa»  ftf- 
mitted.     Armenian  and   Russian  workmen,  'n'ho  Ma  m. 
from  the  industrial  region  of  Bibi-Ribat  to  do  ^vhattk 
soldiers  and  police   ought  to   have   accomplished,  »m 
stopped  on  the  way  by  Cossacks.     The  houses  of  pro# 
uent  Armenian   merchants  -were    leisurely    burned,  nl 
their  inmates  deliberately  murdered,  because    the  pafioi 
believed  that  they  concealed  a  stock  of  weapons  beknf- 
ing  to  the  Armenian  Terrorist  Committee.     Oemonio  hof. 
paralysing  terror,  and  bestial  enjoyment  were  eletuaou 
of  the  saturiiulia.      For  five  days  the  alau^i^hter  ragol; 
streets  ran  with  blood ;  corpses  lay  on  the  pavement  U5^ 
buried ;   wounded  men  and  women  quivered    in   deAtb- 
spasms  while  soldiers  and  police  smoked  ci^^rettes  auii 
cracked  jokes.    And  the  Governor  made  no  sign.     FinaDj. 
Armenian  ecclesiastics,  knowing  that  there  -was  no  quarrel 
between  their  people  and  the  Tartars,  and  believing  tkii 
the  slaughter  had  been  artificially  arranged,  appealed  to 
the  Mohammedan  chief  sheikh ;  and  at  once  there  wao 
peace.     Then,  and  only  then,  orders  were  issued  by  the 
Tsars  representatives.      It  was  *  mustard    after   dinner/ 
the  Armenians  said.     They  added — and  their  statement 
still  awaits  refutation— that  the  origin  of  the  butchery  wac 
this,     A  political  demonstration  of  the  inhabitants  who, 
without  racial  or  religious  distinction,  were  in  favour  of 
a  legislative  assembly,  had  been  planned  to  take  place  oil 
a  certain  day ;  and  the  police,  with  a  refinement  of  in- 
genuity, resolved  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  the  crimes  of  the  autocracy  by  evoking  an  outburst 
of   racial   hatred.      They  planned   the    massacre  accord- 
jjjgly  for  the  date  fixed  for  the  demonstration,  but  the 
murder  of  the  Tartar  spy  hastened  its  beginning  by  two 
days.     The  police  proved  successfiU,  but  short-sighted. 
If   for  a  short  space,  they  turned  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  the  misrule  of  the  Tsar  to  scenes  of  intem^H 
strife,  they  diverted  for  a  long  time  the  sympathies  <J^ 
the  civilised  world  from  the  Russian  autocracy.* 

The  Baku  massacre  is  perhaps  the  most  startling  illus- 
tration of  the  methods  which   the  police   have  applied 

•  Since  this  paragraph  was  put  in  typ*,  »JetUr  from  Mr  H.  F  B.  Lyacfc, 
conflraiiDS  most  ot  the  particuta  here  .Ut«i.  h.6  .pp«*«d  id  the  'Tiina*' 
<April  1). 
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ith  stealthy  diligence  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  at  every 
itioal  moment.     Where  there  were  Jews,  as  in  Riga, 
troclamationB  were  freely  distributed  inciting  the  Ortho- 
[dox  rabble  to  attack  them.     In  RostofP-on-the-Don  both 
[Hebrews  and  Ai-meninns  were  marked  out  as  the  victims, 
lere  the  population  is  purely  Russian,  it  is  urged  to 
Imaltreat  the  class  most  obnoxious  to  the  authorities.     In 
!Mo8Cow  the  report  that  the  police  were  organising  groups 
of  roughs  who  were  to  club  students  and  'intellectuals' 
led  to  a  timely  appeal  by  the  population  to  the  Prefect  of 
the  Police  to  take  measures  to  ensure  order.     But  police 
promises  tranquillised  no  one  ;  and  the  Town  Council  has 
seriously  begun  to  consider  the  advisability  of  organis- 
ing a  militia  force  in   order  to   defend   the  population 
of  Moscow  against  its  paid  defenders.     Other  cities  and 
towns  have  followed  the  example  of  the  ancient  capital ; 
and,  if  the  GJovemment  refuse  to  authorise  the  creation 
of  a  civic   guard,   people  will   probably  arm   and   make 
common  c^use  against  the  ofHcial  protectors  of  the  Tsar- 
dom.    Truly  this  implies  a  powerful  indictment  against 
the  autocracy ;  but  the  prima  facie  evidence  is  strong* 
In    Kursk    and    Kaluga,   for   instance,   schoolboys   wen 
brutally  beaten  while   the   police   calmly  looked   on   as 
though   violence  were  a  duty.      In   Kaluga  two  of   the 
roughs  were    arrested,  presumably  by  way  of    saving 
appearances  ;  but  they  were  released  on  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  the  chief  of  the  gendarmerie  declaring  that 
they  were  his  head-men.     Reasonable  fears  were  enter- 
tained that    the  police  intended  to  use  the  same  cruel 
and  demoralising  weapon  in   St  Petersburg,  and  were 
collecting  gangs  of  ruffians  for  the  anniversary  of   the 
emancipation   of    the   serfs    to    beat    and   kill    students 
and   prominent    members    of    the    Liberal   party.      But 
society  took  precautionary  measures  and  warded  ofiF  the 
danger. 

When  a  system  can  be  bolstered  up  for  a  time  by 
downright  demorahsation,  and  when  its  professional  sup- 
porters can  devise  nothing  less  harmful,  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  its  lease  of  existence  is  running  out.  To  sow 
dissensions  among  various  sections  of  the  people  had  long 
been  an  expedient  of  the  autocracy.  The  non-Russiau 
or  non-Orthodox  elements  of  the  community  were  saddled 
with  the  responsibility  for  national  misfortunes.  Jews. 
Vol.  202.— JV^o.  403.  2  Q 


FimiB,  Armenians,  Poles,  Stundists,  TTniats,  Dukhobor^, 
were  fiercely  denounced  in  turn.  But  now,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  distress,  the  autocracy  haa  raised  this 
method  to  the  rank  of  an  administrative  principle.  Its 
agents,  unhampered  by  prejudice,  pit  the  well-to-do 
burgher  against  the  working-man,  the  working-man 
against  the  'intellectual,'  the  peasant  against  the  member 
of  the  Zerastvo,  the  Tartar  against  the  AiTnonian,  the 
Orthodox  against  the  heretic,  the  '  hooligan  *  agai 
them  all.  Terror  is  the  watchword  ;  and,  as  the  mo 
fancy  of  the  writer  Andreyeff  discerns  in  the  horrors 
the  Manchurian  war  nothing  hut  the  gnm  insanity  of 
a  *  red  laughter,*  so  to  the  overwrought  imagination  o' 
many  Russians  has  appeared  the  vision  of  a  more  fearfi 
'  black  laughter '  that,  with  the  fierce  derision  of  tb 
lowest  depths,  will  sweep  away  that  earnest  of  freedom 
which  a  short  time  ago  seemed  within  their  reach. 

It  is  the   arbitrary  and   unrestricted   application 
force  on  both  sides  that  gives  the  present  conflict  betw 
the  Russian  Government  and  its  people  something  of 
aspect  of  a  revolution.     The  conditions  are  not  '" 
eighteenth  century  Franco.     A  Slav  revolution,  v 
over  vast  stretches  of  space  and  intervals  of  time,  and 
marked  by  Slav  passivity,  cannot  resemble  the  upheav 
of  1789.     Country,  people,  epoch,  in  a  word,  all  the  el 
monts  of  the  struggle   are   different.      At   present 
extent  of  revolutionary  operations  within  purely  Russi 
territoiy  is  very  slight,  being   confined  almost   entire 
to  fitful   acts  of  terrorism  on  the  part  of   tho  Social 
revolutionary  party.     The  only  portion  of  the  Empire  i 
which  an  organised  revolt  might  break  out  is  tho  Can? 
casus,  which  has  indeed  been  in  a  state  of  smoulderin 
insurrection  for  two  years  past.     Russia  has  nover  bci 
able  to  assimilate  the  motley  population  of  that  province 
and  her  efforts  to  extinguish  national  differences  by  op 
force  or  masked  violence  have  had  the  result  of  accentu 
ating  these  differences,  and  implanting  in  the  hearts 
Armenians,  Georgians,  and  highlanders  an  irroconcilab 
hatred  of  her  rule.     Her  hand  is  against  all  races  and 
religions  there — even   her  own.     The  Geoi^ans,  for  i 
stance,  are  as  orthodox  as  the  Tsar ;  and  for  that  reason 
among  others  the  Government  might  bo  expected  to  treat 
them  with  favour  or  justice.     But  the  autocracy  pro- 
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scribes  the  Georgian  tongue  oven  in  elementary  schools, 
and  stupefies  Georgian  children  by  a  pantomime  which  is 
supposed  to  initiate  thera  directly  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  Russian  language  without  the  medium  of  their  own. 
Even  in  the  Church  semaces  the  use  of  the  Georgian  lan- 
guage is  being  forbidden.  The  Georgians  delight  in  war ; 
and  since  the  days  of  Prince  Bagration,  of  Napoleonic 
fame,  some  of  the  leading  ofScers  of  the  Russian  army 
have  been  members  of  that  chivalrous  race.  But  nowa- 
days, when  the  time  comes  for  a  Georgian  youth  to  serve 
his  term  as  a  soldier,  he  is  sent  off  to  Siberia,  or  to  the 
interior  of  European  Russia,  whore  the  unwonted  rigours 
of  the  cHmate  work  havoc  with  his  health,  and  the 
enforced  exile  embitters  him  against  Russian  rule.  And 
in  the  background  of  this  picture  of  harassing  restric- 
tions the  student  of  history  discerns  a  long  line  of  vio- 
lated Russian  pledges  and  broken  treaties  extendini 
back  to  the  days  of  Paul  I, 

The  Armenians  are  no  better  off;  indeed  in  many 
respects  their  lot  is  much  harder,  because  their  religioii| 
is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  autocracy.  They,  too," 
have  had  to  remain  passive  while  the  Government  strove 
to  make  them  think  Russian  thoughts  by  eradicating 
their  native  tongue.  In  the  time  of  the  Minister  of 
Education.  Delyanoff,  himself  an  Armenian,  the  Arme- 
nian language  was  forbidden  in  schools ;  but  the  sphere 
of  religion  was  left  untouched  until  two  years  ago,  when 
iL  Plehve  threw  the  whole  people  into  a  ferment  by 
ordering  the  transfer  of  Armenian  ecclesiastical  property 
to  the  Russian  treasury.  Since  then  there  has  been  nol 
jieace  in  the  Caucasus,  nor  will  there  be  until  that  and 
other  unjust  measures  have  been  I'cpealed.  Armenians, 
Georgians,  Mingrelians,  Imeritians,  and  the  manifold 
tribes  of  the  mountains,  have  long  been  sufFering  all  the 
Iiardships  of  Russian  arbitrary  nile,  ■  aggravated  by  the 
personal  whims  of  military  and  civil  ofQcials,  some  of 
whom,  like  the  ex-Govemor-€renera!,  Prince  Galitzin, 
were  mentaUy  and  morally  abnormal.  Count  Voront- 
6off-Dashko£f,  who  has  just  been  appointed  Viceroy  of 
the  Caucasus  with  extensive  powers,  bears  the  reputatioa^ 
of  a  moderate,  well-meaning  nmn  luid  u  good  i*/^««5nii 
trator.  If  he  come  out  of  the  Caucasian 
Bcathed,  he  will  have  given  convincing  pro* 
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Toagfa  jttBtieo  to  thm 
awiftiy  and  cbe^tly.  ThB  ponthre  evils 
from  the  Bcunazi  police  have  thus  been  coantermcfied  or 
leMeaed  bgr  the  eii^lDyment  of  a  form  of  rioianee  le 
^^whicfa,  in  other  eooixtries!,  the  epithet  of  crinunal  woall 
be  given  ae  a  matter  of  ooorve. 

The  tragic  element  in  the  sitnation,  not  in  the  Qu- 
eaans  only,  bat  tbroughoat  the  dominions  of  the  Tiar. 
lias  in  the  circamstance  that  the  so-called  legal  ■"^■■^^■■* 
are  the  sources  of  wanton  evil ;  while  such  good  ■aaiulti' 
as  are  obtained  are  produced  by  agencies  which  w«  are 
wont  to  consider  han^fnl.  Thus  the  Armenian  Natiocialist 
Conimittae,  which  has  long  been  in  practical 
of  the  provinee  of  Erivan,  has  sacceesfoUy  maini 
order  and  banished  vulgar  crime  there.  The  Geoi 
SakartevliBtB  are  leading  a  not  nnsooeeesful  revolt 
Batoum  and  Kars;  while  the  entire  population  of  th^ 
Ozurget  district/  which  id  Orthodox,  haA  risen  against' 
the  Goremment  and  practically  cut  itself  off  from  the 
Russian  Empire.  Arius  and  aiiuuunition  are  imported 
into  the  disturbed  districts  in  large  quantities  ;  and  from 
time  to  time  one  reads  of  the  seizure  of  rifle-cartridges  or 
the  discovery  and  confiscation  of  a  couple  of  mountaitk- 
guns  by  Russian  ofilicials.  The  two  great  Nationalist 
parties  have  further  agreed  to  unite  with  the  Socialists, 
who  had  hitherto  been  opposed  to  violent  methods,  and 
to  organise  a  general  insurrection  in  the  spring. 


*  It  U  Kcncrally  known  as  Gurio,  and  Itea  between  Bfttoum  and  TUUs 
cUher  aldv  of  thu  Kura. 


le  authorities,  callous  and  inexorable  when  the  people 
ire  peaceful  or  disorganised,  display  a  yielding  disposi- 
tion before  the  armed  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  Thus, 
some  time  before  the  rising,  the  libraries  of  the  Gurians 
were  closed  by  order  of  the  Governor-General,  and  the 
language  of  the  inhabitants  was  proscribed.  But  to-day 
General  Alikhnnoff  has  published  an  order  permitting 
them  all  to  bo  reopened.  Concessions  granted  under 
Bucli  conditions  are  tantamount  to  premiums  on  organ- 
ised rebellion,  and  are  thus  interpreted  by  the  people  of 
central  and  southern  Russia,  who  see  the  promises  uttered 
by  Prince  Miraky  and  the  Tsar  himself  infringed  or  with- 
drawn without  apology  or  explanation.  That  is  doubt- 
less why  the  entire  Russian  people  are  making  ready  to 
put  powerful  pressure  upon  the  Tsardoni  in  the  spring. 

From  the  armed  and  successful  insurrection  of  the 
Caucasus  to  the  protests  of  St  Petersburg  workmen  who 
are  shot  down  for  proclaiming  their  trust  in  the  Tsar,  a 
gradual  transition  is  offered  by  the  Polish  movement, 
which  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  both.  The  desire 
to  rescue  precious  national  possessions  from  the  wither- 
ing grasp  of  the  bureaucracy  is  no  less  strong  amongst 
the  countrymen  of  Sieukiewicz  than  amongst  the  Arme- 
nians or  Georgians ;  but  the  dread  of  German  interference 
is  perhaps  more  powerful  even  than  antipathy  to  the 
Russian  Government,  and  contributes  to  check  for  the 
moment  the  display  of  national  aspirations  in  any  form 
more  provocative  than  that  of  a  party  programme  or  a 
respectful  petition.  Down  to  the  end  of  M.  Plehves 
regime  there  were  only  two  alternatives  in  Polish  politics, 
either  servile  conformity  to  Russian  rule  or  revolutionary 
conspiracy;  and  the  latter  was  eschewed  by  all.  The 
relaxation  of  tension  that  acconipanied  Prince  Mirsky  s 
entrance  upon  oflBce  supplied  a  welcome  opportunity  for 
the  formation  of  groups  less  extreme  in  their  aims  and 
more  practical  in  their  methods.  Of  these  the  Progres- 
sive Democratic  party  is  the  most  influential ;  and  its 
programme  indicates  the  minimum  of  demands  whose 
satisfaction  would  content  the  Polish  people  at  this 
moment.  Briefly  these  are  ;  (1)  the  restoration  to  Poland 
of  the  political  organisation  it  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  its 
incorporation  with  Russia ;  {2}  autonomy  based  on  an 
organic  statute  elaborated  by  a  Polish  asgembly  dec 
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aatDoocny,  howeTer,ikot 
participatioD  a 
wliole  ;  (3)  equiiq 
da  and  Little  Russia. 
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freedom  of  ^ 
bvedosn  of  belief  aad 
of  pafaiic  Bpcech :  hmaUbBStj  of  porsonB  and  dwelling: 
aboHtion  of  the  adndnistzatiTe  metiiod  of  dealing  vitfa 
political  crianes;  mjiii^^iiij  for  persons  condemned  for 
political  waaooK  ;  eqoafi^  of  nghte  as  between  Poles  aoi 
other  citiapiw  of  the  Ektpcre ;  eompulsorjr  elemental 
edneatioo  mtder  the  eootrol  of  the  community ;  sad 
aatonomj  of  the  urban  and  Tillage  communities.  TIiI» 
union  of  national  and  eeooonuc  chains  with  demands  of 
a  more  general  character,  to  which  erery  Russian  citizen 
might  sobecribe^  characterisea  accurately  tho  preseol 
temper  and  wtoation  of  the  festered  people. 

The  remaHcabla  thing  is  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  during  the  preaent  crisis  to  enforce  theae  demands 
by  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  anned  rising.  This  ig  aU 
the  more  strange  because  the  deuK^ralising  lesson  of  the 
Talne  of  violence  as  a  means,  indeed  the  only  meanSt  of 
obtaining  redress  has  been  inculcated  with  special  stra^H 
in  Polazid.  Towards  the  end  of  March  last  a  deputatiOflH 
of  Poles  repaired  to  St  Petersburg  and  presented  humble 
and  respectful  petitions  to  various  ministers,  asking  that 
Polish  children  might  use  their  native  language  in  their 
schools.  A  humble  petition,  at  a  moment  when  rifle- 
cartridgcB  and  bombs  were  in  vogue,  ought  to  have  im- 
pressed the  authorities  favourably.  Besides  this,  some  of 
the  ministers  had  beforehand  privately  assured  the  Poles 
of  their  sympathy  and  support.     Yet  when  they  c^knio  to 


•  Membore  of  that  branch  of  theBosteni  Church  which,  while  H 
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le  point,  the  deputation  was  p^uffly  rop43ivod,  even  by 
its  whilom  supporters,  and  was  informed  that  neither 
now  nor  in  the  future  could  any  hope  of  such  concessions 
be  held  out.  Moreover  the  Government  informed  the 
teaching  st^ff  of  the  private  schools  in  Warsaw  that,  if 
they  dared  to  teach  children  in  private  houses,  they 
would  be  disqualified  for  ever  for  the  career  of  education- 
It  w^ould  not  bo  surprising  if  the  Polish  people,  thus 
humiliated,  wore  to  yield  to  temptation  and,  like  their 
brethren  in  suffering,  to  have  recourse  to  force.  But  of 
this  there  is  at  present  little  api>arent  probability. 

A  different  course  hiis  been  adopted  by  Polish  opera- 
tives, whoso  demands  arc  not  identical  with  those  of  the 
national  leaders.  The  workmen  have  begun  to  realise 
that  they  may  exert  a  powerful  influence  by  simply 
refusing  to  work,  and  that  the  concession  of  political 
rights  is  the  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  those 
economical  reforms  for  which  they  have  recently,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Socialist  parties,  learned  to  strive. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  agitation  in  Pohmd  displays 
its  fundamental  imity  with  the  Kussian  movement  as 
a  whole;  for  in  the  Kussiun  internal  situation  at  the 
present  moment  one  of  the  most  salient  facts  is  the 
sudden  recrudescence  of  the  Labour  movement. 

The  Labour  movement  had  its  origin  in  the  west  and 
south  of  Europc^an  Russia ;  and,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  its  aims  wore  primarily  of  an 
economic  character.  On  the  whole,  the  great  strike  which 
spread  through  the  south  of  Russia  in  the  summer  of  1903 
maintained  this  character  consistently,  though  the  inter- 
ference of  the  administrative  authorities  on  behalf  of  the 
employers  imparted  a  political  colouring  to  many  of  the 
workmen's  demonstrations  ;  while  in  Odessa  an  immediate 
impulse  to  the  strike  came  from  an  association  of  opera- 
tives that  had  been  specially  organised  by  one  of  Plehve's 
agents  for  provocative  purposes.  The  chief  demands  of 
the  men  were  for  shorter  hours  and  more  wages,  while 
tho  immediate  object  of  the  leaders  was,  in  the  main,  to 
educate  tho  workmen  to  a  consciousness  of  the  strength 
which  union  and  discipline  bestow.  Tho  political  element 
in  the  liussian  movement  was  very  little  stronger  than  it 
would  be  in  an  ordinary  American  strike ;  and  the  self- 
restraint  of  the  men  was  astonishing.     Equally  astonish- 
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log  was  the  circamstaiioe  that  tho  oaify 
Government  could  think  of  was  fi 
rifle-ballets  and  aabrea.    For  the 
fltored.'     This  grandiose  effort 
other  workmen's  deonoQateatkn 
as  it  would  seem,  became  its 
prove  that  Bosaia  was  not  jet  ripe  for  m 
mest  on  the  Western  pattern. 

The  sitoation  began  to  chaise 
December,  the  operatives  of  the 
lately  eschewii^  wotic,  seored  an 
their  comrades  in  Earope  and 

with  nnvy.    The  echoes  of  the  Bakn  triompii  had 
died  away  when  the  Labour  movement 
sprang  without  any  warning  into  life, 
itsattacks^not  primarilyagainst  theecnplo3farB,lMitj 
the  Government,     The  impulse  went  ooi 
8t   Petersburg  which  had  for  long 
socialist  agitators.     George  Grapon, 
a  mediocre  citizen,  and  a  fanatScal  leader*  wiio 
men's  souls,   had   materially  ooncributed    to    the 
Cnder  the  very  eyes  of  the  police,  and 
tokens  of  imperial  favour,  he  had 

of  workmen  into  a  clear  ronmiinninMisH.  not  only-  of  their 
economic,  but  also  of  their  political  needa.  Ilniihwl  hf  an 
extraordinary  instinct,  which  stood  him  in 
than  all  the  learning  of  the  schools,  he  rhnno  the 
posKible  method  of  tearing  from  the  eyes  of  the  St 
burg  working-man  the  veil  of  traditional  loynlty  thei 
blinded  him  to  the  most  essential  ^iiffwitiiy  of 
— his  lack  of  liberty  of  action.  For,  iH>en  the 
in  the  Tsar's  name,  fired  upon  the  Tsar*9  petxtioaif^  wvh- 
jecto,  and  upon  the  symbols  of  their  kiyalty,  their  nation- 
ality, and  their  faith,  the  workmen  realised,  ^th  the. 
finality  of  absolute  conviction^  that  it  was  his 
ment  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  deliverance. 

Like  an  electric  shock  the  news  of  the  St  Pel 
massacre  (January  22)  spread  throng  the  Empire :  and 
in  hundreds  of  factories  and  workshops  nan  laid  down 
thriir  tools  and  walked  out  in  fierce  indigiiBtion  at  the 
nrtion  of  the  Government.  The  opportunity  was  natarmlly 
utilised  to  present  certain  economic  demands  to  the  eara- 
ployers ;  but  in  many  casea»  where  theee  were  grantedi 
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the  men  struck  again  after  a  few  days'  work.     On  a 
Qumber  of  Knes  the  railway-men  stood  idle ;  and  traffic 
in  many  parts  of  the  Empire  would  have  come  to  a  com- 
plete standstill  if  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communica- 
tions had  not,  hy  liberal  promises  on  the  one  hand  and 
menaces  on  the  other,  induced  the  men  to  rettim  to  work. 
In  Riga  the  workmen,  who  were  armed,  fought  agednst 
the  troops ;  in  Poland  the  strike  was  ^accompanied  by 
political  demonstrations,  which  the  police  attempted  to 
counteract  by  encouraging  looting  on  the  part  of  the 
roughs.    In  St  Petersburg  the  men  began,  after  a  few 
days,  to  return  to  their  occupations,  sullenly  and  under 
the  compulsion  of  hunger,  but  only  to  strike  again  when 
the  pinch  of    starvation  had    ceased   to  be  felt.     The 
Minister  of  Finance  having  consulted  with  the  employers, 
the  latter  declared  that  the  causes  of  the  strike  were 
primarily  political,  while  the  Minister  as  stoutly  averred 
that  they  were  economical.    Some  thirty  workmen,  routed 
out  of  bed  before  dawn,  roughly  wash^  and  newly  clad, 
were  escorted   by  detectives   through   rows    of  armed 
soldiers  to  the  palace  at  Tsarskoe  Selo,  where  the  Em- 
peror received  them  and  read  an  allocution.    To  the  kid- 
napped and  trembling  representatives  he  announced,  in 
an  almost  inaudible  voice,  his  gracious  pardon  to  the 
workers  for  the  crime  which  they  imagined,  and  still 
believe,  he  himself  had  committed  against  them.    And 
when  they  returned  home,  instead  of  finding  their  com- 
rades released  from  prison,  they  learned  that  many  others 
had  been  deprived  of  their  liberty. 

In  the  meantime  the  strike  spread  to  other  sections 
of  society.  Shop-assistants  struck  for  more  wages  and 
shorter  hours ;  the  barbers  in  Moscow,  domestic  servants 
in  Eieff,  and  apothecaries*  assistants  in  both  Russian  capi- 
tals, ceased  to  work.  More  serious,  more  imi>osing,  and 
productive  of  more  excited  discussion  than  any  of  these, 
was  the  strike  of  the  students  of  all  the  higher  educational 
institutions  of  Russia.  In  no  country  in  the  world  han 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  been  seen  of  50,00()  stodontM 
of  all  faculties  refusing  to  attend  university  lectareN, 
thereby  sacrificing  a  fourth  of  their  academic  career  and 
entering  upon  their  professions  a  twelvemonth  latefi 
solely  in  order  to  express  their  condemnation  of  ih« 
existing   r^me  and   tjieir   deep   sympathy   with   tiw 
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demands  of  the  working-nien.  A  large  number  of  prcK 
fessors  approved  the  students'  movement ;  and  pvblic 
opinion  upheld  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  students*  strike  bears  the  character  of  »  purelf 
political  protest,  and  brings  out  in  strong  relief  ti»f 
essential  significance  of  the  worlcing  -  men  s  agitadoo, 
whicb,  chaotic  and  disorganised  as  it  is,  eludes  precis 
definition.  Roughly  speaking,  Gapon's  petition  presented 
the  working  men  s  chief  needs  in  a  form  that  corrospondtHi 
to  their  semi-articulate  desire.  In  that  petition  political 
demands  were  in  the  forefront ;  and  they  have  remained 
in  the  forefront  ever  since.  This  was  demonstrated  very 
strikingly  by  the  fate  of  the  Shidloffsky  Commission— & 
body  of  officials  whom  the  Emperor  charged  'vnth  tii« 
task  of  studying  the  local  labour  problem  and  remedying 
the  men's  worst  grievances  at  once.  It  was  to  consist  o! 
representatives  of  the  Government,  of  the  employers,  and 
of  the  operatives.  Senator  ShidlotYsky,  an  official  whosu 
record  was  unknown  to  the  outside  world,  was  appoint<^4i 
president ;  and  notices  ^^ere  posted  uj)  in  prominent  posi- 
tions in\nting  the  operatives  to  choose  electors  who  in 
turn  would  elect  delegates  to  represent  the  working-men 
on  the  Commission.  Workmen  read,  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  wondered,  consulted,  and  finally  agreed  that  it 
might  bo  wijrth  while  to  send  electors  as  the  authoriticec 
requested.     But  they  took  rigid  precautions  beforehand. 

'You  want  us  to  elect  comrades  to  speak  for  us?* 
said  the  men  of  the  Putiloff  works  to  the  poHcemen  who 
were  urgmg  them.  '  That's  all  very  well ;  but  we  must  bo 
careful.  You  see,  we  elected  representatives  who  were 
to  go  before  the  Tsar,  and  you  pounced  upon  them  and 
put  them  in  prison.  They  are  still  in  gaol.  How  do  we 
know  that  you  will  not  imprison  other  spokesmen  if  we 
choose  them?  '     The  police  saw  the  point,  and,  aft ■  i 

beating  about  the  bush,  promised  that  during  the  *  ; 
the  men  should  be  unmolested  and  their  representative:* 
should  be  secure  against  arrest.  Then  the  di£&cult  job  of 
sifting  began,  a  process  which,  httle  as  the  Government 
desired  it,  was  simply  a  continuation  of  the  coui-se  of 
political  instruction  that  had  been  so  successfully  inaugu- 
rated on  January  22.  At  the  various  mills  and  factories 
the  *  hands  *  mot  in  their  workshops  or  in  courtyards,  and 
with  all  due  formalities,  including  the  ballot-box,  indicate 
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the  men  from  among  wiiam  waff»  to 

representatives  on  the  Piiiiiiiiimwm      X 

to   demand   before  everything  fgmadam 

f roodom  of  assembly,  and  freedom  to  Ji 

hovered  on  the  outskirts  of  the 

were  present  within ;  but  on  the  whole  tiM?  4fcui 

refrained  from  interference.    Hie 

excellent  opportunity  for  political  agitation.  <vf  irhwixtbr 

workmen  s  leaders  took  full  advantage. 

The  proceedings  at  one   such  gajthocaq^-^Hii^ 
on  n  cold  Sunday  morning  at  the  i  oi  JBiAigt  'Ca* 
Basil    island — are    typical   of    many.      Wbt-t 

aKsombled  in  the  courtyard  they  found  fWttifcii w«^u<.- 

the  surveillance  of  Cossacks  and  a  body  of  fK>l>Ufr    *  ^Uau 
must  go  out  of  this  yard/  said  the  men,  'nr  ijo  v 
do  no  electing/      Consacks   and  police  a^obmpdkky 
after  extorting  a  promise  that  the  men  would  ui- 
outsiders  to  enter.      As  soon  as  the  repi 
authority  had  vanished,  eighteen  individuals 
their  overcoats  and  disclosed  students'  uuiforui^ 
were  greeted  with  shouts  of  welcome,  which 
quently  turned  to  cries  of  anger,  when  it  waa 
that  the  men  wore  not  students  but  police  i»j 
they  were  roughly  mauled  and  expelled  without  ^*".— ..  --^.^ 
Then   speeches   were   made — speeches    aguln^ 
speeches   in   favour   of   the  M'ar,   Hi)ce('hr>i    nf(tt>«M>}     (.ih 
Government,  and  speeches  in  favour  of  the  (iov*  iii«i.-^i 
speeches  by  Socialist  revolutionarioH,  by  Hty 
crats,  and   by  agentn  pt*ovocateurH,     FiiKiH 
pi'ovocnteura  were  eliminated  by  violerit  i  i- 
that  the  Social  Democrats  placed  before  the  ii< 
irreducible  minimum  of  the  demands  wli^' 
men  ought  to  make  to  the  Conimtssion.      i  . 
besides  the  points  already  mentioned,  the  reii5iMM«  • 
comrades  who   had  been  arrested   at   the   titw   f^i    ^^ 
massacre.     The  assembly  agreed  that  n^^thinK  Umm  vt^iA 
be  demanded;  and  the  resolution  was  Nign<ul  by  pr<i' 
every  one  present.     Sheets  of  pajier  were  hung  u\,  ; 
benefit  of  those  who  might  wish  to  record  Uii<f^  ■ 
tion  to  the  demands;  but,  as  a  band  of  stalwart  t,\i*.t ,    . . 
stood  ready  to  deal  violently  with  any  ono  «»*•/   »/ .vf  • 
attempt  to  sign,  the  white  pages  remained  clean. 

Jbe  first  stage  of  tl;e  election  having  been  trrtwf.>/ 
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350  electors  were  to  prepare  for  the  nextv  On  the 
day  they  formed  themselves  into  groups,  according 
the  nature  of  their  respective  industries ;  on  the  SGOOoi 
day  they  agreed  to  present  their  irreducible  minimnmnf 
preliminary  demands  to  Senator  Shidloffsky,  pointing  om 
that,  unless  he  granted  these,  they  would  refuse  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  delegates.  Senator  ShidlolFsky.ot 
the  third  day,  signified  his  inability  to  comply  -writh  tlie 
requests,  and  uttered  a  sufficiently  clear  framing  that 
those  who  persisted  in  making  political  demands  would 
be  arrested.  Thereupon  the  electors  carried  out  their 
threat,  refused  to  choose  deputies,  and  inaugurated  a 
fresh  general  strike,  this  time  as  a  purely  political  demon- 
stration. Though  the  strike  did  not  become  ^neraL  but 
retained  the  intermittent  character  that  has  been  hab* 
itual  since  the  day  of  the  massacre,  a  government  would 
be  blind  indeed  that  refused  to  see  the  menace  to  its  own 
existence  contained  in  this  desperate  effort  to  maintain 
passive  resistance.  Yet  the  Tsar*8  Govemnaent  goes  on! 
of  its  way  to  provoke  action.  Hundreds  of  working-mc^^H 
have  been  arrested  since  then,  and  sent,  together  wiMh 
criminals,  through  forwarding  prisons  to  the  places  of 
their  birth,  where  they  must  turn  to  agricultural  laboar, 
for  wliich  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  work  in  mills  has  un- 
fitted them ;  while  strikers  who  happen  to  be  Jews  arc 
rejected  by  the  employers,  acting  under  the  directiG|M^J 
the  authorities.  The  Tsars  promise  that  the  Shidlfl^^^H 
Commission  would  relieve  the  workmen  has  been  with-  * 
drawn,  and  the  Commission  itself  dissolved. 

Everywhere  old  needs  have  become  articulate.     The 
semblance  of  national   unity   that  prevailed  so  long  as 
'order'  of  the  land   affected  by  the  autocracy  could  be 
maintained,  has  fallen  away  now  that  the  stei-n  hand  of 
repression  has  perforce  been  relaxed.     The  silence  that 
was  construed  to  mean  absolute  cohesion  has  given  place 
to  a  very  babel  of  protests  from  all  classes,  professioi 
and  races,  that  might  seem  to  connote  utter  dissoluti< 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  nl!  are  directed  agaii 
one  object — the  Government.    Poles  and  Finns,  Arnieniai 
and  Gei-man  Jews,  Stimdists  and  Old  BeUevers,  landi 
proprietors   and   peasants,  nobles   and  commoners,   ei 
ployers  of  labour  and  working-mon,  merchants  and  ni 
(ts,  students  and  professors,  acndemicinns  and  doctoi 
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wyers  and  men  of  letters,  are  all  at   one.    There  isii 
rdly  a  class  that  has  not  joined  in  the  insistent  demand 
at  the  nation  should  be  allowed  to  govern  itself. 

To  this  demand  the  Tsar  and  almost  all  the  members 
f  the  dynasty  resolutely  demur.  They  are  emboldened 
uphold  autocracy  at  all  costs  by  a  band  of  adherents 
bose  motives  are  discredited  by  their  antecedents,  and 
■H'hose  methods  would  irremediably  damage  a  truly  noble 
csause.  As  these  men,  foremost  among  whom  was  the 
late  Grand-duke  Sergius,  enjoy  the  fitful  confidence  of 
Nicholas  II,  and  recoil  from  no  means  that  may  api>ear' 
to  them  effective,  the  absolutist  regime  will  presumably 
be  maintained  at  home  as  Russian  hegemony  is  being 
perpetuated  abroad.  If  sacrifices  of  men  and  money  can 
accomplish  the  feat,  they  will  be  made  ungrudgingly. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  thinking  classes,  including  many 
state  dignitaries  and  some  ministers,  is  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  the  lowest  cost  of  temporarily  I'escuing  the 
autocracy  from  the  dangers  that  now  beset  it  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  nation.  Hence  they  are  partisans  of 
reform.  They  know  that  until  and  unless  this  change 
is  accomplished,  neither  law^  nor  order  nor  security  for 
property  or  life  can  be  maintained  in  a  realm  which  com- 
prises one  sixth  of  the  habitable  globe.  Assassinations, 
massacres,  the  burning  of  manors,  the  devastation  of 
estates,  anned  risings,  successful  insurrections,  general 
strikes,  and  the  unimaginable  frenzy  of  benighted  peas- 
ants whom  famine  has  driven  mad,  are  among  th< 
phenomena  which  will  be  associated  with  the  present 
and  last  phase  of  one-man  rule  in  Russia.  It  is  painful 
to  reflect  that  these  abnormal  conditions,  and  the  untold 
misery  which  they  inflict  upon  millions  of  innocent  people, 
are  the  direct  and  indirect  results  of  the  action  of  a  man 
to  whom  personal  cruelty  has  never  been  brought  homo. 
And  that  impression  is  made  more  painful  still  by  the 
reflection  that  a  stroke  of  his  pen  would  suffice  to  put  an 
end  to  that  widespread  and  acute  suffering,  and  would  ut 
the  same  time  bestow  more  real  power  upon  himself  as 
head  of  a  constitutional  regime  than  he  ever  possessed 
as  a  lonely  autocrat.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  left  to 
himself,  he  will  never  discern  the  dilemma  nor  realise  the 
necessity  of  choosing  between  the  alternatives. 

Every  government  reform,  every  »  listrative  act 
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which  has  righted  wrongs  or  alleviated  misuiji  dflriif 
the  past  twelve  moDths,  has  been  wrong  frovn  the  «aft^ 
cracy  by  dint  of  ^nolenoe.  In  no  recorded  case  hac  tkt 
Tsar  t^en  the  initiative;  and  he  and  his 
w^hose  names  the  public  has  never  heard,  set 
to  circumscribe  the  action  of  ministers  by  cre&ting  aeeoBs- 
plished  facts.  It  was  thus  that  the  March  maxiifasto  wm 
clandestinely  written  and  illegally  promulgated,  and  b 
now  being  iniqnitouely  used  b^'  the  rural  clergy  to  inflamt 
popular  passions  against  the  best  sections  of  the  people. 
That  document,  published  in  spite  of  the  law,  and  wxtboat 
the  knowledge  of  the  Tsar's  advisers,  stung  these  to  the 
quick  and  moved  them  to  prompt  action.  The  itrfuim 
rescript  was  then  literally  wrung  from  the  antocrat  bjT 
ministers  turned  conspirators.  It  w^as  a  new  versioQ  of 
a  palace  revolution,  organised  by  loyal  bat  mdignsnt 
servants.  Unless  the  same  ministers  are  inspired  bjr 
nobler  motives  to  insist  on  its  executioni  Rusaja  may 
be  plunged  in  the  horrors  of  a  ci\'il  war,  the  acoompoai* 
ments  of  which  will  cause  Western  peoples  to  shudder. 

Nicholas  II,  whose  character  offers  unplumbed  depths 
to  the  psychologist,  might  perhaps  not  recoil  from  this 
extreme  consequence;   and   such   an   issue   seems   to  be 
rendered  probable  by  his  determination  to  continue  the 
war  with  Japan.     The  Tsar  is  a  law  unto  himself,  anJ 
will  remain  so  to  the  end.     But  it  is  questionable  whether 
self-respecting  ministers,  whose   duty  is  to   advise   and 
enlighten  him,  ought  to  countenance  by  their  presence  a 
policy  which  is  subversive  of  rudimentary  morality  and 
productive  of  gigantic  crime.     The  future  historian  will 
hardly  offer  an  apology  for  the  pusillanimity  of  ofilciala 
who  refused  to  ward  off  a  national  disaster  when  nothing 
more  violent  is  needed  tluin  a  ministerial  strike.     While 
it  would  bo  unfair  suminarily  to  condemn  a  mon       '    "  -r 
firmness  in  resisting  encroachment  on  his  privn  ^         r 
severity  in  repressing  rebellion  against  the  Crown,  there 
vt  little  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  prince  who  is  blind  to  the 
conHoquences  of  misrule,  and,  both  by  his  action  and  his 
ninction,  is,  to  all   appearance,  hurrying  his  country  to 
the  brink  of  the  abyss. 
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s  been  no  small  good  fortune  to  Londoners  to  have 
lad  this  winter  three  great  exhibitions  open  at  the  same 
hue,  which,  by  their  juxtaposition,  emphasised  so  many 
ointH  of  contrast  and  together  symbolised  so  clearly 
he  close  of  a  period  in  modem  art.  During  the  last 
[uarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  art  represented 
ti  these  three  galleries  has  been  as  stimulating,  as  vehe- 
ttently  canvassed,  and  often  as  violently  decried  as  any. 
Tow,  for  the  first  time,  even  those  who  took  a  share 
tt  the  discussions  of  the  day  can  look  at  what  our  age 
(reduced  with  a  steadier  gaze,  and  can  say  what  they  feel 
Pithnut  fear  of  offence  and  without  the  exaggerated 
ler^'our  of  partisanship.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  great 
men  of  the  French  Impressionist  school  are  still  happily 
live ;  but  their  battles  are  over,  they  have  entered  into 
heir  heritage  of  fame ;  and  it  is  possible  even  to  some 
•ho  have  always  opposed  their  aims  to  recognise  their 
chievement  as  simply  and  unhesitatingly  as  if  they  had 
leen  old  masters.  What  that  achievement  was  we  do  not 
ntend  to  discuss  here ;  but  it  will  be  imjKissible,  in  talk- 
ng  of  Watts  and  Whistler,  to  avoid  occasional  glances 
,t  contemporary  art  in  France  by  way  of  contrast  and 
omparison.  For,  if  we  take  Watte  and  Whistler  as  in 
>ome  w^ays  typical  of  English  art,  we  are  at  once  struck 
>y  their  extraordinary  unlikeneas,  while  in  the  French 
roup,  in  spite  of  vivid  contrasts  of  temperament,  we  find 
tendency  to  formulate  a  common  style,  to  fight  a  common 
attlo,  and  to  combine  forces  in  a  '  movement.' 

The  French,  with  all  their  supposed  '  intransigeance,' 
heir  theoreti<'al  love  of  revolution,  are  in  many  ways 
lore  traditional  than  we  are.  The  tradition  of  Ingres 
ves  in  Degas ;  and  how  far  back  through  Poussin  does 
ot  that  take  ua  ?  It  woidd  be  almost  impossible  to  find 
U  French  artist  who  renounces  Poussin  and  Claude;  while, 
Among  contemporaries,  the  opportunities  of  friendly 
intercourse  are  better  cultivated,  the  solidarity  of  all 
genuine  workers  is  more  readily  acknowledged.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  characteristics  of  a  nation  with  a  hundred 
creeds  and  only  one  sauce  make  themselves  felt  evp" 
in  our  art«    Our  individualism  is  so  innate  and  so  ^ 
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that  our  great  men  tend  to  isolate  themselves  from  auf 
close  spiritual  intercourse  with  their  kindred.  like 
Watts,  they  go  their  own  way  so  directly  and  so  ■»• 
conscious  of  their  lonely  progress  that  they  do  not  erm 
proclaim  their  dissent ;  or,  like  Whistler,  they  find  in  tbdr 
isolation  at  once  a  source  of  inspiration,  by  the  nense  of 
superiority  it  gives,  and  of  irritation,  so  tliat  they  cry 
aloud  the  grounds  of  their  disagreement. 

Our  English  masters,  then — and  after  all  \V histler  was 
more  English  than  French — are  alike  only  in  tlieir  segn- 
gation.  Aind  indeed  Whistler  will  be  found  to  agree 
less  with  the  French  Impressionists  than  'W^atts  does; 
for  the  French  painters  loved  life,  and  they  followed 
nature  with  an  almost  pathetic  faith ;  and  Watt«,  though 
from  quite  a  different  approach,  also  had  n  symimth; 
for  life  and  a  reverence  for  nature.  For  him,  too.  art 
was  an  organic  part  of  human  life,  affected  by  its  con- 
ditions and  expressive  of  its  needs.  But  Whistler's  crv«?d 
was  absolute  and  unbending.  He  asserted  the  unique 
nature  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  its  usclossness,  it«  sepora- 
tion  from  all  other  human  faculties,  and  its  supreme  cJaixmc 

Whistler,  the  pamphleteer,  the  journalist,  the  dandy, 
the  pugnacious  litigant,  was  always  in  evidence.  One 
might  have  supposed  then  that  here  at  least  was  the 
man  who,  loving  publicity  and  the  stir  of  city  life,  would 
have  been  able  to  say,  in  a  sparkling  and  witty  idiom 
of  his  own,  something  about  life.  Even  if  he  had  not 
interpreted  its  deeper  signiBcaucu,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected from  him  some  close  and  convincing  statement 
of  its  fashions  and  its  follies.  But  no  artist  ever  shrank 
from  life  more  than  Whistler.  No  one  approached  it 
with  more  haughty  and  self-contained  reserve.  He  was 
never  really  on  terms  with  life;  his  keen  intelligen 
made  him  alert  to  detect  fallacies  in  the  proverbial  phi 
Sophies  of  his  day,  and  his  corrosive  wit  made  his 
posure  of  them  bitterly  resented.  He  became  a  uegatl 
Mephistopheliau  figure ;  his  geniality  shrivelled,  his  mv 
pathies  were  crushed  both  from  within  and  from  without. 
But  the  very  fastidiousness  of  taste,  both  intellect 
and  aesthetic,  which  thus  set  him  in  opposition  to  \i 
prevented  him  from  giving  vent,  as  a  Swift  or  Carly 
to  the  rage  of  his  heart.  The  fire  burned  wthin  hi 
but  he  spoke  only  ephemeral  witticisms  in   the   prei 
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he  never  puiutcd  the  satires  that  he  conceived;  for  the 
root  of  all  hie  quarrel  with  life  lay  in  the  one  really 
deep  emotion  he  possessed — the  love  of  pure  beauty. 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  religion  of  beauty, 
Whistler  was  its  hierophant.  To  an  unbelieving  and 
sentimental  generation  ho  proclaimed  its  severe  and 
auaccommodating  dogmas  with  all  the  paradoxical  in- 
solence of  a  true  prophet.  The  world  laughed ;  and  the 
terrible  irony  of  his  situation  lay  in  the  fact  that,  on  the 
main  issue,  a  stupidly  emotional  world  was  right  and 
the  prophet  wrong.  For  beauty  cannot  exist  by  itself ; 
cut  off  from  life  and  human  realities  it  withers.  It  must 
send  its  roots  down  int<3  other  layers  of  human  con- 
sciousness and  be  fed  from  imaginatively  apprehended 
truth,  as  in  religious  art,  or  from  human  sympathy,  as  in 
dramatic  art,  or  from  a  sense  of  human  needs  and  fears 
in  the  face  of  nature,  as  in  all  great  landscape  art.  But 
Whistler,  like  Oscar  Wilde^who  was  in  some  ways  a 
similar  product  of  the  same  moment  in  modem  life — 
wanted  beauty  to  be  self-contained  and  self-sufficing. 
In  both  there  was  something  heroic,  in  the  insolent 
haughtiness  of  the  protest  they  made,  in  their  refusal  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  common  intelligence  of  the  ago, 
in  their  demand  for  martyidora.  Wilde,  as  'De  Profundis' 
has  so  eloquently  proved,  did,  through  the  revelation  of 
pain,  learn  the  truth  of  humility,  the  artistic  meaning  of 
sorrow,  but  Whistler,  embittered  and  saddened  though 
he  was,  was  never  forced  to  amplify  his  theories. 

His  theory,  then,  that  the  rosthetic  emotion  is  entirely 
distinct  and  self-sufficient,  made  it  a  point  of  honour  for 
him  to  eliminate  from  his  painting  all  that  indignation 
with  a  gross  generation  which  might  conceivably  have 
inspired  in  him  an  art  of  terrible  denunciation  like 
Daumier's.  His  fiery  and  militant  spirit  concentrated 
itself  on  the  perfection  of  beauty,  on  the  search  for  it  in 
its  purest  aspects,  where  it«  elements  could  be  seized  apart 
from  any  possible  meanings  they  might  connote.  He 
made  almost  a  fetish  of  the  artistic  conscience.  His  nega- 
tions and  exclusions  became  more  and  more  exacting,  hi 
points  of  cont^ict  with  life  rarer.  In  his  early  picture 
the  '  Piano,'  objects  have  their  solid  relief ;  they  are  en- 
veloped in  a  warm  atmosphere ;  the  figures  live  and  are 
capable  of  motion  and  tender  human  feelinir  Bat  * 
Vol.  202.— ATo.  403.  2  b 
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face  of  all  that  had  beset  English  art,  and  was  once  sgai& 
with  the  waning  of  Preraphaelitisnri  and  the  ^rowim 
ascendency  of  Millais,  overwhelming  it  in  a  flood  of 
commonplace  sentiment  and  obvious  narrative,  Whistte 
became  more  and  more  Quixotic  in  his  chivalrous  defieafll 
of  the  artist's  point  of  honour.  Real  beauty,  lio  recognised 
must  be  always  something  medicinal  to  the  znasa  of  roan* 
kind;  and  he  protested  against  diluting  tho  drug  with 
sugar  and  water,  against  any  attempt  at  making  it  inun^ 
diately  palatable.  For  beauty  of  a  striking  and  origixiil 
kind  has  always,  at  least  since  the  bourgeoisie  ruled, 
appeared  in  the  light  of  a  personal  insult. 

It  is  now  unintelligible  to  us  that  Whistler's  Nocturnes 
should    have  appeared    to   spectators   in    the    seventiai 
meaningless  or  chaotic ;  to  us  their  language  is  as  simpio 
as    Tennyson's;    but    the    generation    that     found    'In 
Memoriam  *  hopelessly  difficult-,  found   neither   sky   nor 
water  nor  bridge  in  Whistler  s  *  Battersea  by  Night,'    Nor 
could   they  pass  it  by  unheeded;   to   them   it  "was    the 
impudent  imposture  of  a  charlatan.     When  w^e    blame 
Whistler — and    his   later    life   was   calculated    often    to 
exasperate   his   most  generous  admirers — we    ought    to 
remember  what  the  shock  must  have  been  to  a  man  who 
saw  in  his  own  Nocturnes  all  that  we  now  see,  and  who 
hoard  them  derided  by  the  leading  critics  of  tho  day,  by 
Tom  Taylor  and  Ruskin,  and  by  all  the  shouting  mob.     He 
was  *  Athanasius  contra  raundum ' ;  he  hardened  his  heart 
and  circumscribed  the  limits  of  the  artist's  faith,  making 
his  creed  narrow,  pedantic,  and  inhuman. 

The  creed  was  exposed  once  and  for  all  in  Swinbumel 
eloquent  reply  to  the  *  Ten  o'clock  * ;  but  Whistler  nevei 
consciously  gave  it  up,  and  he  worked  on  the  assumption 
that  beauty  existed  in  and  for  itself.  He  believed  that 
design  meant  a  perfectly  harmonised  pattern,  that  certain 
colour  combinations  pleased  the  eye  more  intensely  than 
others.  He  refused  to  see  that  the  mere  beauty  of  a 
pattern  could  be  heightened  if  it  were  at  once  a  pattern 
and  a  drama,  that  the  chord  of  colour  would  vibrate  more 
richly  to  the  eye  if  at  the  same  time  it  woke  an  echo 
the  imagination.  For  him  a  picture  was  a  flattened-out 
porcelain  jar,  in  which  we  look  primarily  for  the  high^ 
and  most  subtle  stimulus  to  a  sense  of  sight,  trained  by 
long  apprenticeship  to  appreciate  the  most  delicate  per* 
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fections  of  quality.  He  realised  Taste  in  ite  highest  de- 
velopment. For  him  it  became  no  mere  casual  predilection, 
but  a  separate  and  highly  refined  activity*  which,  if  not 
actually  a  function  of  the  intellect.  Implied  at  least  a 
constant  discrimination  and  selection,  and  required  a 
disinterested  effort  eimilar  to  that  of  intellectual  appre- 
hension. For  its  perfection  it  required  too  a  scrupulositjTi 
and  ascesis  which  made  it  analogous  to  moral  purity.  He 
carried  it  about  with  him  as  a  prophylactic  against  the 
contaminations  of  a  vulgar  age ;  he  lived  by  it  as  a 
religiouft  by  his  rule ;  ho  almost  sank  the  genius  in  the 
man  of  taste. 

He  showed  it,  too,  in  a  certain  scrupulous  exactitude 
and  finish  in  the  minor  affairs  of  life.  The  world  could 
not  but  recognise  that  ho  left  a  stamp  of  completeness 
upon  the  most  trivial  and  casual  affairs.  He  showed  it, 
for  instance,  when,  some  few  years  ago,  he  was  asked  to 
contribute  to  the  show  of  old  silver  held  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  in  Bond  Street.  The  whole  show-case  in  which 
he  had  confided  his  treasures  expressed  the  man  almost 
as  clearly  as  a  picture  by  him.  Collectors  generally  reveal 
something  of  themselves  in  what  they  gather  round 
them,  but  much  remains  inexpressive,  the  result  of  the 
mere  chances  of  the  market  or  the  desire  to  get  what  is 
acclaimed  as  authentic;  but  Whistler  seemed  to  have 
himself  designed  every  one  of  the  pieces,  a  hundred  yeara 
old  or  more,  which  he  showed.  So  rigorous  had  been 
the  selection,  so  exclusive  the  choice,  that  what  remained 
was  pure  Whistler;  it  had  his  sense  of  proportion,  his 
austere  elegance,  his  unmistakable  perfection. 

For  Wliistler,  then,  this  educated  discrimination  which 
we  call  taste  was  the  great  artistic  function  ;  and  this  he 
found  exemplified  in  the  art  of  the  Far  East  as  nowhere 
eke,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Greece.  There,  in 
China  and  Japan,  the  tact  and  self-restraint  that  taste  im- 
plies were  almost  national  characteristics ;  and  Whistler's 
importance  for  the  art  of  £urope  consists  not  a  little  in 
his  introduction  of  Japanese  canons.  It  may  even  be 
that  the  difference  between  the  disgust  with  which  his 
*  Battorsea  Bridge  *  was  once  received  and  the  enthusiasm 
it  now  arouses  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  meanwhile, 
we  have  become  accustomed  t^  ^      vnese  angle  of 

vision.      Certain  it  id  tli  »st  original  in 
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Whistlers  art  was  in  part  due  to  his  po^wers,  not  or  a 
creator,  but  as  a  connoisseur.  He  discovered,  not  Battervn 
Bridge,  but  the  Bridge  of  Kioto;  and  Hiroshige,  ni-  ■ 
than  natiu*e,  taught  him  the  perfect  harzaonies  oi 
Nocturnes. 

We  are  at  last  beginning  to  treat  the  classic  n^ 
China  and  Japan  with  the  same  reverence  tfaat  wc  t 
long  extended  to  Greek  art.  But  as,  in  the  cctse  of  Greek 
art,  pioneers  like  Winckclmann  worshipped  Grae<^o-Komall 
copies  that  we  now  despise,  so  Whistler  stopped  at  U»_ 
threshold  to  admire  as  the  authentic  divinity  the  coi 
parativoly  trifling  and  dectadent  work  of  Inter  Japan* 
artists.  To  us  for  whom,  thanks  in  part  to  M'histL 
himself,  roads  have  been  opened  up  in  this  new  couni 
it  is  now  clear  that,  in  the  great  classic  art  of  China 
Japan,  design  does  not  mean  mere  agreeablene.^  of 
pattern,  but  embraces  that  perpetual  play  of  two  motives 
— the  motive  of  form  as  a  delight  to  the  eye,  and  of  form 
as  directly  expressive  of  moods  and  images  to  the  feelings 
and  the  intelligence. 

It  was  partly  through  Rossettir  that  great  explorer  of 
new  kingdoms  of  delight,  that  WTiistler  was  started  upon 
his  quest  of  Oriental  beauty' ;  and,  having  once  started, 
he  went  to  lengths  which  brought  him  into  oppositioD 
with  Preraphaelite  doctrines ;  for  he  came  to  side  wilJi 
the  Eastern  artist  as  against  the  Western  in  his  vieira 
upon  relief.    It  is  this  perhaps  more  than  anything  el«e 
which  made  him  so  singular,  so  isolated  a  figure  in  the 
art  of  the  nineteenth  century.     For  the  West  has  always 
loved  to  give  to  its  painted  images  the  utmost  possible 
efPect  of  solid  relief.     The  Greeks  knew  the  joy  of  this 
power  of  relief  and  used  it,  if  wc  may  trust  their  critics, 
for  the  vulgarest  efifects  of  illusion,  as  in  Theon's  picture  of 
the  hoplite  ;  and  the  love  of  relief  in  painting  is  endemic 
in  the  West,  for  the  whole  art  of  the  Renaissance  shows 
a  continual  struggle  with  the  rebellious  flatness  of  the 
painted  surface.     But  the  Eastern  artist  has  always  felt 
that    the  proprieties  of  an  art  of  design  on   the    flat 
demanded   a    more   symbolic   treatment  ;    that  relief  in 
painting   is   a  vulgar    emphasis    by    the   artist   on   that 
which   the   mind   of    the  spectator  is   supposed   to   em- 
body in  response  to   his  delicate  indications.     We  need 
not  decide   hero  which  is  right;   the   Western   ideal  is 
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certainly  more  difficult,  and  more  dangerous,  in  that 
it  lots  iu  more  non-festhetic  elements,  and  may,  in  fcust, 
obscure  the  whole  meaning  of  the  art  of  design ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  may  load  to  more  imposing,  more  irre- 
sistible triumphs. 

In  any  case,  Whistler  took  sides  definitely  with  the 
East,  and,  in  the  middle  of  a  society  which  was  enamoured 
of  the  crudest  actuality  in  art,  insisted  on  painting  largo 
pictures  in  oils  like  the  'Mother'  and  the  *Carlyle/  the 
whole  point  of  which  was  the  negation  of  relief,  the 
reduction  of  the  figure  to  its  value  as  a  fiat  scarcely 
modelled  silhouette.  And  how  exquisitely  the  silhouette 
is  elaborated !  Who  but  Whistler  would  have  thought 
of  getting  what  he  did  out  of  Carlyle,  letting  the  coat  fly 
open  at  the  breast,  buttoning  it  tight  round  the  hips 
in  a  way  which  threatens  to  turn  Carlyle  into  his  own 

*  Dandiacal  Body,'  throwing  out  the  hand  as  an  em- 
broidery of  the  line.  As  pure  pattern  it  is  a  masterpiece; 
and  with  what  subtlety  too  is  the  substance  of  the  paint 
wrought  so  as  to  become  at  once  lovely  in  itself  and 
subordinate  to  the  desired  flatness.  Whistler  once  said 
to  an  artist  whose  water-colours  he  admired,  •  Why  don't 
you  paint  in  oils?'  The  artist  replied,  'I  don't  know  how. 
I  have  no  technique,'  To  which  Whistler  answered,  *Nor 
Iiave  I.  Do  as  I  do :  paint  oils  like  water-colours.'  And 
this  is  true.     In  his  early  pieces,  like  the  *  Piano '  or  the 

*  Building  of  Westminster  Bridge,'  he  used  paint  for  its 
relief -values,  for  the  expressiveness  of  rich  impasto  and 
transparent  shade ;  but,  after  ho  had  once  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  fliit  silhouette  was  the  highest  expression  of 
pictorial  design,  he  painted  with  an  even  thinness;  and 
pictures  sucli  as  the  *  Mother '  and  the  '  Carlyle '  are  iu 
fact  gouaches  done  in  oil.  For  this  purpose  he  developed 
a  technique  of  thin  lacquei-ed  surfaces  which  has  rare 
beauty  and  of  which  he  aloue  knew  the  secret. 

But  taste,  which  thus  led  him  to  refine  on  life  and 
reject  its  invitations,  however  chaste,  is,  like  asceticism, 
a  negative  and  cloistered  virtue  \  and  its  too  exclusive 
cultivation  led  Whistler  to  expose  himself  to  his  enemies, 
led  him  even  to  justify  iu  some  sort  their  accusations. 
He  arrived  at  the  point  whore  the  calligraphy  of  his 
celebrated   signature   came   to   seem   almost  a  suflfteient 

jertiou  of  his  power.    So  that  iu  many  of  hi.s  litho- 
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graphs  and  not  a  few  of  the  later  etchings  he  gives  os 
only  a  few  brilliant  scratches  just  sufficiently  admafant- 
ing  a  scene  in  Venice  or  a  blacksmith's  forge  at  Ljmt 
Worst,  and  most  pathetic  of  all,  the  cnlliKraphy  of  lus 
strokes  is  here  no  longer  superlative  ;  and  not  only  is  the 
execution  slight,  but  too  often  the  idea  is  trivially  pretty 
or  utterly  banal. 

What  comes  out  for  us  most  at  the  present  time  is  the 
isolation  of  Whistler.    People  were  fond  of  calling  him  an 
impressionist,  and  so,  in  a  sense,  ho  was,  in  that  he  tried  to 
confine  hinuself  to  the  visual  impression,  to  exclude  from 
his  work  the  associated  ideas  of  objects.     But  the  guK 
which  separates  him  from  men  like  Degas,  Monet,  and 
Renoir,   is   immense.      They   nod  recognition   to  Wat 
behind  Whistler  s  back,  for  they  are  all  interested  in  li£lk 
ironically,   scientifically,   or   lyrically,  as   theii*  iempe 
ments  incline.     They  may  protest  that  they  hate  lite 
art,  and  class  Watts  as  a  litterateur ;  but  their  pictiir 
belie  them.    Whole  pages  of  Zola  are  in  Degas'  *  Wasbe 
women ' ;  a  story  by  do  Maupassant  is  in  every  Renoir ; 
Watts  is  so  fur  of  their  company  that,  in  his  graruli 
abstract    manner,  he   too  felt  the  warm  attractiou 
human    life,   he    too    interpreted,   though    through  t 
thicker  veils  of   English  convention,  something  of 
femininity  which  inspired  Renoir.    But  Whistler  s 
alone  untouched  by  the  imitations  of  life,  protesting  t 
beauty   exists  apart,  that  the   work  of   man's   hands 
fairer  than  all  that  nature  can  show.     He  is  a  monum 
to  the  power  of  the  artist's  creed  in  its  narrowest  in 
pretations,  and  to  the  unbending  rectitude  of  the  ariis: 
conscience,  a  lonely*  scarcely  a  lovable,  but  surely  an 
heroic  figure.  ^^ 

Watts  presents  at  almost  every  point  the  complcti^^ 
contrast  to  Whistler.    His  temperamental  optimism  grew 
and  expanded  in  the  atmosphere  of  distinguished  and 
aristocratic   life   with   which   he   was   surrounded.     Thfl 
shocks  and   disillusionments   of  life  were   powerless 
affect  it;   he  clung  always  with  a  genial  pertinacity 
what  was  hopeful  and  elevating.     He  was  positive  and 
generous  where  Whistler  was  negative  and  cynical.     His 
easily  kindled  enthusiasm  for  what  was  noble   silen 
the  critical  and  discriminating  faculties  of  the  intell 
Whore  Whistler  was  moved  to  scornful  indignatiou 
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te  hasty  assainptioiis  of  a  superficial  and  facile  philo- 
sophy, by   the    easy-going    generalisations    which   were 
current  at  the  time,  Watts's  imagination  responded  with 
glowing   enthusiasm.      For  this  aspect  of  his  character, 
the  *  llope,'  hackueyed  and  commonplace  as  it  now  appears 

many  of  us,  is  indeed  admirably  expressive  of  the 
central  fact  of  his  temperament — of  its  irreducible  opti- 
mism, its  illogical  and  instinctive  chnging  to  what  is 
exhilarating  and  consoling  to  tbe  spirit,  its  refusal  to 
recognise  the  reality  of  what  is  adverse  to  its  aspirations. 
To  his  genial,  assiniilativo  nature  the  harsh  abstraction 
of  Whistlers  artistic  Calvinism,  with  its  insistence  on 
perfection,  had  no  meaning.  For  him  perfection,  as  the 
result  of  deliberate  and  critical  choice,  of  rejection  and 
exclusion,  had  no  attractions.  He  created  by  inclusioa, 
and  absorjjtion,  by  identifying  himself  with  some  great 
and  elevating  idea  which  gathered  to  itself,  as  it  grew, 
M^hat  was  necessary  to  its  sustenance,  careless  even  if  it 
iucluded  some  accidental  and  unnecessary  accretions. 

We  tire  not,  then,  to  look  to  Watts  for  perfection ; 
each  picture  of  his  was  a  struggle  to  express  some 
idea  which  stirred  his  emotions.  He  was  bound  to  bo 
experimental  and  tentative  in  his  efforts  to  find  for  this 
the  expressive  symbol.  And  the  very  importance  of  the 
ideas  to  him,  the  high  duty  which  ho  believed  lay  ujwn 
him  to  utter  them  to  the  world,  prevented  him  from  a 
curious  preoccupation  with  the  mode  of  their  embodi- 
ment. So  that,  beside  the  clear-cut  perfection  of  some 
of  Whistlers  designs,  Wattss  work  must  often  seem 
hasty  and  unfinished. 

If  we  stand  before  one  of  Reynolds's  greater  portrait 
groups  and  admire  the  matchless  skill  of  design  which  it 
displays,  and  ask  ourselves  if  Watts  could  have  done  thus, 
we  must  almost  certainly  answer  no.     And  yet  HejTiolds 
refused  to  attempt  the  grand  style  as  beyond  his  powers. 
Where  Reynolds  hesitated  Watts  stepped  in.    He,  almost 
alone  of  English  artists,  if  wo  except  Haydon's  forlorn 
hope,  and  Stevens'   too  rare  essays,  has  attempted   the^ 
grand  style,  and  on  its  highest  planes.    Was  he  justified?] 
That  is  the  question  that  posterity  will  ans^ver ;  we  caisq 
hardly  do  more  than  make  a  plausible  forecasts     But  w 
may  say  already  with  confidence  tbat,  whoth'  1 

complete  success  or  pot,  there  was  uoti 
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absurd  in  his  endeavour.  There  is  nothing  to  make  u 
think  that  Watts  might  have  cultivated  to  perfeedoi 
some  little  circumscribed  plot,  that  ho  ever  mistook  hB 
vocation,  or  sacrificed  a  small  talent  in  the  endeavour  a 
make  it  a  great  one.  His  spirit  moved  at  ease  in  a  kip 
orbit ;  his  ears  were  attuned  to  majestic  strains ;  he  hW 
to  be  grandiose  or  nothing.  He  had  to  be  ^randioK 
moreover,  in  an  inopportune  age.  To  have  been  a  seeasi 
Michelangelo  in  the  nineteenth  century  he  would  hav? 
needed  far  more  than  Michelaugelos  genius.  The  attempt 
might  have  seemed  altogether  too  hazardous  if  Watti 
had  had  a  cloju'er  understanding  of  its  difficulty ;  fortn- 
nat/cly  he  seems  to  have  lived  by  the  dictates  of  a  sound 
instinct  rather  than  by  self-conscious  theories. 

Immense   as   the   difficulties  were,  it   is    not   well  to 
exaggerate  them.     His  age  was  one  in  which  painting  in 
this  country  wink  to  its  lowest  depths ;  but,  for  all  that 
it  was   really  more   propitious,  or,  let   us    sa^^,  less  od- 
propitious*   for  this  particular  essay  than  some  otben 
Painting  in  Reynolds's  time  was  far  better  undcrs 
there  was  a  sound  tradition   of    technique,    a    gen 
elevation  of  taste ;  but,  for  all  that,  Reynolds  may  have 
been  right  to  refrain,  and  Watts,  less  accomplished,  le» 
perfectly  equipped  as  a  painter,  right  to  attempt-     For 
the  imaginative  temper  of   the  eighteenth  century  wM 
too  slack  to  prevent   the  grandiose  from   degenerai 
into  the  turgid  *uid  rhetorical.     Reynolds's  own  attem 
are  a  sufficient  proof ;  but  between  Reynolds  and  W; 
came    Blake,   Shelley,   Wordsworth,   Keats,   and   th 
such  an  intensifying  and  rekindling  of  the  poetic  sonao 
made  the  grandiose  no  longer  seem  a  dnngorous  affecta- 
tion.    Even  the  scientific  movement  of  the  Victorian  age, 
while  it  made  life  uglier  and  diminished  the  artist's  oppor- 
tunities, did  in  fact  help  this  enlargement  of  the  mental 
horizon.     It  was,  after  all,  a  great  age,  and  might  well 
inspire  here  and  there  one  generous  soul  to  attempt  great 
things  in  art  also.    In  all  humihty  and  all  seriousness  Watts 
made  the  attempt ;  that,  at  least,  is  a  part  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  life-work. 

No  one  could  enter  the  galleries  at  Burlington  Hoose 
without  feeling  that  here  was  the  impress  of  a  great 
spirit,  that  this  work  was  inspired  by  a  great  and  noble 
ambition,  in    which    anything    like    self-assertion    and 
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ravura  was  cast  out  by  a  higher  pride.  The 
amplitude  of  the  movements,  the  heroic  self-poaoeesioil^ 
and  repose  of  these  fibres,  implied  a  creator  who  had 
succeeded  in  living  in  a  serener  atmosphere  than  belonged 
to  hia  time.  This  is  mdeed  the  great  mystery  of  Watts's 
work — not  that  he  did  not  paint  as  Michelangelo  or 
Titian,  hut  that  he  succeeded  in  expressing  himself  in 
the  grand  style  at  all.  That  in  an  age  of  exasperating 
and  nervous  activity,  greeted  on  all  sides  by  the  jerky 

(briskness  of  the  modem  man,  in  an  ago  of  daily  in- 
creasing ugliness  and  squalor,  he  did  not  despair  of 
humanity ;  that  he  could  still  think  of  the  human  foi 
as  capable  of  large  and  stately  gesture,  of  grave  and  loftj 
znien ;  that  he  could  express  once  more  the  pagan  ideal 
of  perfect  individuals  and  forget  the  alert  cunning  of  the 
man  of  business — this  was  success  beyond  anticipation* 

As  we  passed  round  the  walls  and  traced  bis 
from  his  earliest  days,  we  followed  with  something 
the  interest  of  a  romance  the  inniimorable  dangers  which 
Watts  encountered,  the  hair-breadth  escapes,  the  perilous 
temptations,  and  the  happy  ending  of  each  chapter. 
Every  false  canon  of  tast-e  lay  in  wait  for  Watts-  There 
was  the  primness  and  respectability  of  early  Victorian  life; 
and  he  painted  one  portrait  that  might  i>ass  for  the  work 
of  any  of  the  nameless  dullards  of  the  period.  There  wa« , 
the  theatre  ;  and  in  the  *  Watchman '  and  *  Ophelia  *  one  | 
may  guess  how  nearly  its  cheap  sentimentality  caught 
him  in  its  toils.  There  was  always  the  attraction  of 
fashionable  prettiness ;  and  the  society  in  which  he  lived 
-must  have  pressed  its  claims  upon  him  with  some 
exigence.     Then   the  Preraphaelites  mast  have  tempted 

I  his  generous  sympathies  to  share  their  struggle,  their 
triumphs,  and  their  collapse ;  finally,  his  own  idealism,  the 
immense  importance  he  attached  to  vague  and  nebulou 
theorising,  again  and  again  brought  his  art  to  the  rergo 
of  incoherency.  But  even  from  that  he  recovered ;  and 
his  latest  works  have  firm,  well  ascertained  designs,  a 
deliberate  and  calculated  geometry. 

What  was  it  that  saved  him  ?  Not  the  society  he 
kept ;  for  he  was  siurounded  by  adulation  enough  to 
ave  killed  a  dozen  ordinary  geniuses ;  nor  did  he  seek 
the  society  of  men  whose  criticism  might  have  braced 
him  and  turned  back  his  ro^rant  fancy,   Scarcely  hiii  intel* 
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Iect»  for  this  seems  always  to  have  been  subordxiiatilo 
hia  emotions.    His  worship  of  Titian,  Veronese,  azbd  ^ 
Elgin  marbles  seems  to  have  been  his  s;aIvatxon  ;  and  do 
came  about   by   reason   of   his   i*obust    good    sense,  ks 
instinctive  belief  in  the  rightness  and  nobility  of  all  tk 
functions  of  the  complete   mnn,  in  short  his  pa^attin. 
Against  this,  all  that  was  warped,  one-sided,  neurotM,  ■ 
merely  ephemeral,  appealed  in  vain.    All  his  idealism.  •! 
his  speculations  about  the  soul,  never   made  him  dooll 
the  importance   of  the   body;    and  it  Tvas    the    heaUif 
vigour  of  this  creed  that  saved  him  from  the  aberFotMfli 
of  an   intellect   that  may   often   have   been    caught  hf 
specious  sophistries.     FoHuuately  he  had    the  sense  !■ 
trust  his  instincts,  and  to  these  he  always  returned,    b 
was    indeed    the   beautiful    simplicity  and    absence    d 
ostentation  of  his  character  that  enabled  him  to  do  this; 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  true  that  his  art  is  n^oraL     W» 
feel  instinctively  that  the  mind  which  conceived  them 
heroic  figures  was  moved  by  no  petty  vanities,  -was  accitt* 
tomed  to  generous  and  sympathetic  impulses. 

That  other  sense  of  his  work  being  didactic,  of  whidi 
so  much  has  been  made  both  for  and  against,  may  be  «rt 
down  at  once  as  an  anuable  and  not  altogether  unfor- 
tunate delusion.  Both  the  praise  and  the  blame  whirii 
Watts  has  received  on  this  score  seem  to  be  the  rosolt  ci 
confusion.  The  praise,  so  curiously  like  that  which 
Browning  received  from  earnest  souls,  who,  if  they 
had  read  him  with  more  understanding,  ought  rather 
to  have  been  shocked,  implied  that  Watts's  ^p-eatness 
consisted  in  his  power  of  making  a  rebus  in  paint  of 
certain  moral  platitudes  which  could  have  been  put  more 
concisely  in  words,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  *  Lore  is  the 
chief  support  of  Life,*  or  that '  Love  cannot  postpone  the 
day  of  Death/  Those  who  blamed  were  equally  ut  fault 
in  that  they  likewise  assumed  that  the  content  of  thn 
pictures  was  only  such  as  could  be  conveyed  by  these 
bald  literary  statements. 

But  the  accusation  that  they  were  literature  and  not 
painting  is  not  really  justified.  It  might  be  urged,  per- 
haps, against  such  symbolism  as  Mr  Sargent  employed 
in  his  decorations  for  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Thert 
there  is  a  sun-god  from  which  emerge  rays  ending  each 
one  ii;  a  band,    Now  this  is  a  symbol  which  can  have  w 
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lirect  meaning  for  a  modem  man ;  it  can  only  touch  him 
4  if  it  13  explained  by  xueane  of  literary  annotation ;  but 
,  the  point  of  most  of  Watta's  picturea  requires  no  sucli 
^annotation.  The  symbolism  is,  as  a  rule,  of  broad  uni- 
p  versal  acceptance  ;  it  belongs  to  our  popular  mythology  ; 
and,  whereas  rays  ending  in  hands  cannot  possibly  arouse 
any  emotions  unless  we  have  the  clue  to  their  meaning, 

PmoBt  of  Watts's  allegories  readily  yield  nearly  all  their 
pictorial  and  imaginative  significance. 
There  are,  it  may  be  admitted,  exceptions  to  this  stiite- 
iii    luent.     There  are  cases — the  *  Dweller  in  the  Innermost ' 

Pjnay  be  taken  as  an  example — in  which  Watts,  refus- 
ing the  assistance  of  any  recognised  personifications  of 
abstract  ideas,  endeavoured  to  externalise  directly  the 
nebulous  and  formless  metaphysiail  notions  in  which  he 

P indulged.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  were 
ever  clear  in  his  own  mind,  much  less  that  ho  ever  con- 
ceived them  sufficiently  clearly  to  find  for  them  definite 
visual  symbols.  In  such  works  he  becomes  mystical 
merely  by  being  misty.  The  language  of  art,  being 
formal,  cannot  hope  to  transcend  the  material  by  becom- 
ing formless,  but  only  by  the  discovery  of  forms  which 
symbolise  the  spiritual.  But,  for  the  most  part,  Watts's 
allegories  do  convoy  a  definite  idea  in  purely  pictorial 
language  by  relying  on  the  associated  ideas  of  the 
objects  represented ;  and  these  ideas  gain  immensely 
in  their  appeal  to  the  emotions  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  rendered,  that  is  to  say,  by  purely  pictorial  and 
not  literary  elements  in  the  work  of  art.  In  fact,  the 
objection  to  literary  art,  if  pressed,  would  rule  out  all 
the  ready-made  material  of  the  imaginative  life,  would 
exclude  representations  of  biblical  scenes  and  all  dramatic 
and  historical  painting,  and  would  confine  us  to  render- 

Iings  of  things  actually  seen. 
At  the   same   time  it  may  be  allowed  that  Watts's 
allegorical  pictures  are  not  as  a  rule  his  best.     They  are 
for  the  most  part  rather  thin  in  design ;  the  fines  tend 

•  to  repeat  a  weakly,  sinuous  curve ;  they  lack  the  vigour 
and  antithesis  and  the  firm  geometry  that  we  find  in 
pictures  where  the  subject  supplies  more  definite  mate- 
rial to  his  imagination.  So  that,  among  the  creatively 
imaginative  works,  exclusive,  that  is,  of  portraiture  and 
)4^idscape,  WattsB  great  triumph  lies  iij  wbfVt  u&^d  to  bo 
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called  historical  painting.     One  or  two    of   his 
scenes  will  stand  out  as  memorable  interpretations, 
for  instance,  as  the  '  Prodigal  Son '  and  the  nobly 
composition  of  the  'Jacob  and  Esau.'     Amon^ 
would  scarcely  venture  to  put  the  •  Jonah,'  one 
rare  cases  in  which  theatrical  traditions  impi 
selves  upon  his  sentiment  for  the  dramatic. 

But  it  is  in  his  interpretations  of  classical  m; 
that  the  finest,  most  central  qualities  of  Watts's 
find  expression.  That,  after  Titian  and  Veronese 
their  say,  he  could  still  conceive  a  Europa  which,  if 
so  great  as  Titian's,  is  not  only  original  but  more 
what  one  may  fancy  of  Apelles  or  Zeuxis  than  either, 
entirely  in  the  Greek  spirit  and  yet  not  without  a  modi 
tenderness  and  sympathy ;  that  he  should  have  given 
an  Ariadne  which  is  essentially  Greek  in  desig^i,  but  jet 
interprets  the  story  for  us  again  more  humanely,  taon 
intimately  than  ever  before,  a  Psycho  that  counts  whli 
Keats's  ode  to  make  good  the  lack  of  *  antique  vows,'  aad 
a  '  Childhood  of  Zeus  *  which  has  some  breath  of  Olympian 
air — to  have  done  this  will  ensure  a  lasting  fame,  erea  if 
future  ages  should  refuse  to  disentangle  the  meaning  of 
his  more  abstract  allegories. 

Watts  was   so  many-sided  in  his  activity  that  it  is 
impossible  here  to  discuss  more  than  the  general  asperti 
of  his  genius.     That  he  devoted  so  much  of  his  ene^ 
to  portraiture  was  not  of  his   own  choice.     He  wanted 
to   be   a   decorative  designer,  to  cover  the  walls  of 
public  buildiuga  with  frescos  expressive  of  national 
public  themes.     Two  figures,  'The  Sisters/  and  the  'Stoi 
from  Boccaccio  *  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  show  what  he  raigl 
have   done  had  his  wish  been  granted-    We  may 
believe  that,  had  he  spent  his  life  on  work  which  del 
above  all  else  a  design  built  up  on  fij'uily  asserted 
toui's,  tliat  vagueness  of  modelling  and  incompleteneai 
of  content,  which  just  prevents  his  work  from  attni- 
the  highest  level,  would  have  disappeared.     Fresco  L.:. .„ 
denied  him,  he  found  that  the  only  great  service  he  coulJ 
render  to  the  nation  lay  in  portniiture. 

Watts  s  portrnitfl  are  coloured  by  this  sense  of  n  public 
function.     They  show  no  great  psychological  penetrati< 
There  is  no  intimate  revelation  of  character  :  his  sil 
appear  ratljer  in  the  character  they  had  for  their 


they  are  "wbmx  mv  ^rm  eotftn  of  'sisic. 

revealed  to  ns  fndoeii^  5r  u  hfw  soit  nw  iHwaac  lym 

by  ^Brlikii  w  TooacraaB  TJtrar  t^buZ  i iin  i      Jbdc  inr  aL 

that,  they  five,  ncc  asaanaB??'.  tkic  ii.  beht 
"way,  bat  in  their  jja^^t  taoaiAsir^,  pnBTinc 
the  stamp  <tf  ihecr  a&nt.  A  ^w  i£  '=^***w 
of  smpaaBED^  beHzxr  xkhx  ii.  exiioiir  anc  gnainT 
the  finest  w  ^rr^^tr:  Txisrat  txit  riua^mu.  'an:  \Ldrzc. 
ShiewBbnry.'  aad  i^  -  £.£ts3rasr  ot  "^nrtanr.^  ^^iiSBt 
may  be  tmirsm  ai$  tji*-  muxqup^js^:  ■"'^u.Mi''"'  gc  int 
that  Watts  eoo^  zkc  puoi  -vc^iL  Trif-  ias:  it  tine  jml  aa^ 
of  oar  time  faa^  kzicnrx.  «i'  Trmra-  at  ^^ans  i£  -;» -sacamisai. 
posBilHlities  of  -p^^j^^  ar  sa^  tbub^sw.  auort- tvcujib  uuL 
more  difficoh  zoszotfes.  Sc^rcfiij  axnr  of  -aitt^  SieiiEudfe  i£ 
the  eariier  maeta:^  vitf  irnHhnmiig  "mL  tnrr..  !Ijis:  .paisciiip 
enamd-like  qna£tT  of  iht'  AijrienJ  ^mjsies,  ^vanJuat  uufc  nE 
French  pahmrog  of  ihe  cocxCiEiHxcik.  txsnsiej:  isut 
glaxes  and  ioa6ad  titt7mibk>  {£  "ijie 
reminds  us  of  BenrrKuot  cikc  iianuEimot: :  ^zs  « 
remtniaceiieeft  cf  ihe  ifwrnnaxe-  u:  ThJar  sue  T«miittwt- 
show  that  it  vas  «eru;5zcr  nu:  Tnwmgjgiieii^r 
Watts  finally  to  ii^c^  'oatei  rwkj-  orr.  toiL  ^=1 
quality  which  ha^  grs-^m  tk-  v.  ';^  ^nnuut  jKs^sact  %£  xm 
inoompeteaee.  £t«£  11  ik^sa^  j^js  'wjns:.  iiZA7:n9iirtif^.jt 
though  their  sarfaoe  ii;£t  tau  jw:  toi^nrt  ix«^naii}imii4<t: 
skiD,  osing  these  ^sj  r=.tcczi2$  ^oic  Kmxxmux^  u!  >u;piu*£ic 
so  as  to  produce  tfJjfjzr  wiSsi^  idit  iltvvutj  axic  iidnii^j. 
and,  most  wonderful  oi  ^ZL  tracxi^i&vaifT-  ^  «v  uias;  vii«a- 
last  year,  he  shcrwad  c;cae  o!  iat  jJO^isiR  -m'^rjOL.  -m  '  '^^s^ 
at  the  Acaden^,  ix  tziraad  ^rroriffi^iif  -aiM:  icuts^  vr  •suxu- 
parison  to  c^iaqne  azad  dkeiCMcnff^  d£lix«>»fc. 

Watts  s  work  as  a  hoOMa^  jAamcr.  i^r^i^  m  c&d 
comparative^  little,  i*  uj  uo  s&tiKut  1^  uKsaic  j^aut^xaitui; 
of  what  he  has  left,  ff^r  he  tovwt  ii«sr^  %.  vur^niiii^ 
originality.  He  is  indeed  afrncus:  tii^r  "jcJr  ja«v^»sx  jsuaA- 
scape  painter  of  ecskseqaeuK:  wi*>  bu  r^wtves-  '.nc  ^aiSriWjry 
new  paths  and  found  hi*  wsy  Vjr  rt^  ^.«t^>«lhMU^  ju'*^ 
mere  transcripts  of  natcre^  wrthoicEi  yzt:fxjsi0£irj/7»kj  s^ajii/^' 
ing  homage  to  Claodeu  He  i/^ixA  *j:^  w^jr  ->>  v^tawt 
landscape  with  a  new  smpikitj.  v>  a>A$tra^v  K>>rit  <w«i^ 
pletely,  and  to  reduce  his  tbecEM;  v>  a  fjtw  «>«««u»;fM»  aa4 
one  main  contrast  of  tone^  He  treat*  tko*  a  ^^mmmt^ 
cloud  cut  by  the  bare  edge  of  a  hiD  or  the  i^aant  ifghfriffj 
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of  a  moimtain  peak;  or  he  makes  his  picture  otm 
portrait  of  a  single  tra&«trunk;  or,  most  remarkaytii 
all,  he  renders  a  distant,  mist-enveloped  prospect  m\ 
obtains  relief  without  any  of  the  recognised  meazM.  ^' 
out  repouasoirs  or  strongly  contrasted  foregrouDda.  h 
these  landscapes  he  shows  the  power  of  fixing  od 
idea^  of  getting  the  central  emotion  of  the  soeop, 
rendering  that  and  that  only  without  any  explaaAto}! 
accessories.  In  no  other  work  does  he  show^  a  higfafl 
power  of  concentration.  And  this  concentration  is  lh| 
result  of  the  inuiginativo  intensity  with  which  he  ki 
grasped  the  significance,  for  him,  of  the  landscape. 

We  may  return  now  to  the  question  -with  which  vc 
started^  the  attempt  to  forecast  Watts's  position  aiDO^ 
the  great  artists  of  the  world.  The  difficulty  ia,  in  kb 
case,  far  greater  than  with  Whistler,  for  Whkdff 
accomplished  something  which  had  never  been  6an 
before,  accomplished  it  finally  and  definitively.  It  ii 
something  palpable  and  evident,  but  it  scarcely  cLuibi 
the  very  highest  rank.  But  Watts  calls  up  perpetnaly 
the  memory  of  the  greatest  creators,  of  Michelangelo,  d 
Titian,  of  Rubens ;  and,  if  we  are  perfectly  frank,  hiB  work 
will  not  quite  stand  the  test  thus  inevitably  applitd 
This  explains,  no  doubt,  the  frequent  change  of  attitodo 
which  even  those  who  sincerely  admire  Watts  under- 
go, now  feeling  that  he  is  among  the  Olympians,  and 
now  confessing  to  a  shy  but  persistent  doubt.  We  haw 
endeavoured  to  consider  the  grounds  on  which  Watt*V 
achievement  is  to  be  judged ;  as  yet  it  would  be  uniri*«> 
to  do  more  than  hazjird  a  personal  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn.  To  the  present  writer  it  aeenu  that 
Watts  belongs  to  the  race  of  the  great  improvisera,  the 
race  to  which  Tintoretto,  Blake,  and  El  Greco  belong, 
rather  than  to  the  race  of  the  supreme  creators,  tbe 
kindred  of  Titian  or  Rubens  whom  he  emulated.  Thr 
distinction  lies  in  this,  that  the  great  creators  revealed 
some  new  aspect  of  form,  and  discovered  some  neir 
rhythm.  They  expressed  great  conceptions  in  form* 
moulded  anew  specially  to  fit  them,  while  the  impro^nsers 
modified  and  adapted  to  the  expression  of  their  own  oofl- 
ceptions  material  that  had  already  been  quarried. 

In  the  artists  of  both  classes  we  find  an  extraordinary 
^roulth  of  invention ;  images  pass  perpetually  across  their 
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tprard  vision;   but  with   the   improvisers  these  crowd 
»n  one  another    so   rapidly   that    the  artist*8  whole 
lergy  is  devoted  to  recording  their  general  aspect.     In 
le  supreme  creative  designers,  in  Michelangelo,  Titian, 
»r  Rubens,  there  was  greater  control  over  the  images ; 
ley  could  be  held  long  enough  and  securely  enough  for 
le  artist  to  embody  them  more  completely;  and,  most 
iportant  of   all,   they  allowed  of   a   greater  content. 
Jchelangelo  and  Titian,  in  particular,  were  able  to  come 
close  terms  with  nature  without  weakening  the  unity 
their  idea.     They  could  obser^'e  -with  penetrating  in- 
ight  and  fill  out  the  design  to  its  utmost  extent,  straining 
le  scheme  with  the  mass  of  material  it  was  made  to 
contain,  but  never  breaking  it  by  casual,  indifferent,  or 
furious  statements.      Watts  stopped  short  of  this  pene- 
Bating  intelligence  of  form.      He  felt  keenly  the  main 
Bctiffolding  of  his  design,  the  weight  and  protrusion  of  a 
Hmb,  the  curve  of  a  torso ;  and  thus  far  he  is  not  only 
pioble,  grandiose,  and  impressive,  but  masterly;  but  he 
could  not  go  on  to  fill  out  the  main  masses  with  a  con- 
tent expressive  throughout  its  whole  texture.   The  design 
in  its  main  lines  is  almost  always  grands  but  it  is  not 
compactly  woven.    With  him  generalisation  means  too 
often  abstraction. 

I  To  make  a  form  that  shall  be  generalised  and  typical, 
ot  merely  particular  and  individual,  implies  in  an 
rtist  great  imagination ;  to  give  to  this  form  the  same 
cogency  and  completeness  that  can  be  given  to  some 
rendering  of  the  particular,  to  realise  its  iniinity  and 
variety  as  fully  as  its  unity — this  is,  after  all,  the  supreme 
problem  of  the  grand  style ;  and  the  fact  that  it  so  far 
exceeds  in  difficulty  and  impressiveness  all  other  artistic 
performances  is  the  reason  why  we  give  almost  divine 
honours  to  the  few  who  have  attained  to  it.  Watts  and 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  are  the  only  artists  of  our  day  who 
have  laid  serious  claims  to  these  honours.  Their  canoni- 
sation may  be  deferred;  but  an  age  and  country  are 
lustrious  that  have  produced  even  one  claimant. 


Roger  E.  Fby« 
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Art.  XIII.— THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

1.  Report  on  Agencies  and  Methods  for  dealing  twtkUtt* 
employed  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  1893.    [C.  Tlffi.] 

2.  Reports  of  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commtm 
upon  Distress  from  want  of  Employment,  CoxomoDi 
Papers,  iii,  253  and  365  of  1895,  321  of  1896. 

3.  Report  of  the  Mansion  Mouse  Committee^  1904.  Printed 
by  Penny  and  Hull,  Leman  Street,  Whitechapel. 

4.  Report  to  Board  of  Trade  on  Agencies,  etc.,  for  deaUng 
tcith  the  Unemployed  in  Foreign  Countries.  By  D.  P. 
Schloss.     1904.     [Cd.  2304.] 

5.  Report  of  the  Special  Com.mittee  of  the  London  Chari^ 
Organisation  Society,  1905.    Denison  House,  S.W. 

6.  Chalmers  on  Charity;  a  selection  of  passages,  dc. 
Edited  by  N.  Masterman.    London :  Constable,  1900. 

7.  Modem  Methods  of  Charity,  By  C,  R.  Henderson  and 
others.    New  York  and  London :  MacmiUan,  1904. 

8.  Co-operative  Small  Holdings,  By  R,  Winfrey.  The 
Co-operative  Small  Holdings  Association,  10  Adelphi 
Terrace,  W.C.,  1904. 

9.  The  Unemployed:  a  National  Question,  By  Percy  Alden, 
With  Preface  by  Sir  J.  Gorst.    London  :  King,  1905. 

10.  The  Old  Poor-law,    By  F.  C.  Montagu.     RepubUshed 
by  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society,  1905. 
And  other  works  and  reports. 

The  announcement  in  the  King's  speech  of  prospective 
legislation  to  create  *  permanent  machinery '  to  deal  with 
the  unemployed,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  change  in  the 
law  affecting  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  poor,  has  been 
accepted  with  complacency  by  the  general  public  as  an 
instalment  of  that  •  poor-law  reform  *  of  which  we  hear 
so  much.  It  will  be  received  with  serious  apprehension} 
by  most  of  those  who  have  concerned  themselves  with* 
the  study  and  practice  of  poor-law  administration.  At 
the  moment  that  this  is  written  the  actual  proposals 
of  the  Goveniment  have  not  been  published,  but  it  ii 
sufficiently  intimated  that  they  will  be  upon  the  lines  of 
Mr  Long's  scheme,  which  undertakes  to  find  employment 
relief  through  the  rates,  but  outside  the  poor  law.  The 
fact  that  permanent  legislation  is  now  contemplated  upon 
the  basis  of  an  experiment  which  has  had  only  soma 
three  months'  trial   is  not  in  itself  reassuring.    As  AB 
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ceptionai  taeasure  to  meet  an  exceptional  occasion  that 
^eme  was  comparatively  innocuous,  though  there  were 
•me  who  at  the  time  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  occasion 
iing  really  exceptional,  and  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
heme  itself.  Now,  however,  that  we  ftre  told  that  it 
rill  become  part  of  the  *  permanent  machinery '  of  the 
tate,  the  position  is  altered.  Wo  shall  hear,  of  course, 
xat  the  machinery  is  only  intended  for  exceptional  occa- 
ons  ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that,  when  once  it  is  therst 
;  will  not  be  allowed  to  rust  for  want  of  use. 

But,  whatever  the  intentions  of  the  Government  may 

B,  it  is  time  that  the  public  should  recognise  the  direc- 

on  in  which  we  are  drifting  with  regard  to  the  whole 

aestion.    Political  memory  is  shorty  and  there  are  few 

whom   study  of  poor-laws  is  congenial.     It  may  be 

►emiissible,  therefore,  to  tread  for  a  while  upon  rather 

ell-worn  ground,  and  to  recall  the  fact  that  it  is  not 

bany  years  since  the  State  actually  possessed  *  permanent 

nachinery'  for  the  purpose  of  giving  work  to  the  an- 

ttnployed,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  'setting  the  poor  to 

ork/    There  are  doubtless  a  few  still  living  who  had 

:perience  of  those  times  in  their  childhood.    There  must 

>  many  who  have  heard  of  them  at  first  hand  from  the 

eneration  preceding  them.    It  is  but  two  or  three  years 

Ince  the  death  of  the  Rt  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  who  was  one 

f  the  assistant  commissioners  to  the  Royal  Commission  of 

534.    The  *  Quarterly  Review'  itself  was  of  respectable  age 

b  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment 

ct,  and  took  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  discussion. 

For  nearly  three   hundred   years,  down  to   1834,  the 
tate  had  accepted  the  duty  of  finding  work.    There  had 
Den  at  times  a  swing  of  the  pendulum.    Defoe  protested 
gainst  it  in  his  'petition  to  Parliament,*  pointing  oat 
lat  the  State,  in  giving  work  to  one,  only  takes  it  away 
rom  another.    In  1697  there  was  a  temporary  reaction 
favour  of   institutional  rehef    in   workhouses  'as  a 
fest  means  of  restraining  idleness,'  and  workhouses  were 
ccordingly  built  at  Bristol  and  other  places  ;  but  gener- 
Uy  speaking  the  tendency  was  in  the  other  direction, 
^nally,  in  1782,  it  was  provided — 


rhat  no  person  shall  be  seut  to  tt 
\  become  indigent  by  age  or 
VoL  202-— M)  403, 


orhouse  except  sucii 
and  Are  unable  to 
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seqoSre  m  mftintenaBee  by  tbetr  labour'  ;  ftertber.' wlMfti 
flhail  be  in  aajr  parish,  towztthip.  or  place,  mny  poor 
petaons  who  sh&ll  be  able  or  willing  to  work,  bat  who 
get  taupUtyxDenU  the  guardian  of  the  poor  of  such 
is  required  to  agree  for  the  labour  of  such  poor  iKcxa* 
persons  at  any  work  or  employment    suited    to  hi*  tr 
strength  and  capacity,  near  the  place  of  his  or  her 

'Hiat  Act  remained  in  force  for  about  fifty  yeara,  ontili 
conditions  became  no  longer  endurable. 

In  1S32  Lord  Althorp  promised  a  Royal  Commi^*il 
upon  the  whole  subject,  and  its  report  vths  publi  - 
18SL      'That   report/  says  Dr  Aschrott,    'is    a   nia^ir^ 
example  of  a  thorough,  comprehensive,  and   unlnsMi] 
enquiry.'    The  Commissioners  *took  evidence  fromersj' 
county,  and  almost  every  town,  and  from  tiuiny  villa^' 

•It  is  now  our  painful  duty'  (they  say)  *to  report  that  Ite 
fund  which  the  43rd  Elizabeth  directed  to  be  ejuploj'fds 
setting  to  work  children  and  persons  capable*  of  labov«k 
applied  to  piuposes  opposes]  to  the  letter  and,  atill  moff^li' 
the  spirit  of  that  law,  and  destructive  to  the  morals  of  tk 
moett  numerous  class  and  to  the  welfare  of  all.* 

Their  chief  conclusion  was  that  outdoor  relief  to  tli 
able-bodied  poor  '  in  kind  or  money,  without  Jabom-t  ar 
n  aid  of  labour  by  the  allowance  system,  the  roundsUB 
system,  or  parish  employment,'  was  the  gr^eat  source  of 
abuse ;  their  chief  reoommendation,  that  *  all  relief  to  tb; 
able-bodied,  otherwise  than  in  well-regulated  Ts^orkhooMV 
shall  cease/  and  that  thenceforward  the  position  of  ths 
pauper  should  be  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  independ' 
ent  labourer. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was  carried,  and  ondfir 
exceptional  conditions.  Parliament  had  been  reformed, 
but  the  franchise  was  still  a  narrow  one.  Both  partiei 
were  agreed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  leader  of  tlM> 
Opposition,  described  the  Act  as  one  of  the  most  valnabfo 
and  courageous  measures  ever  proposed  by  a  Govern- 
ment. Within  fifty  years,  whilst  outdoor  relief  to  the  ubfc- 
bodied  had  been  abolished,  the  workhouses  were  almost 
emptied  of  able-bodied  poor.  Sir  G.  NichollH,  writing 
twenty  years  later,  says :  *  No  one  now  doubts  the  per* 
nicious  effect  of  artificial  employment,  or  is  blind  to  tb9 
consequences  of  tampering  with  the  market  for  loboor, 
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whether  by  the  parish  or  m  any  other  iray."  Mr  G^f- 
Btone,  wriiJng  in  1897,  says : — 

*In  1884  the  Government,  and  Lord  Althorp  far  beyocd  ±1 
others,  did  themselves  high  honoor  by  the  ne-s^  Poor  Lav 
Act,  which  rescued  the  English  peasantry  frofm  the  t£>tal  I»:^ 
of  their  independence.*    ('  Life,'  voL  i,  p.  115.) 

After  that  there  was  enormous  improvemenr  in  the 
condition  of  the  people.  Wages,  no  longer  5ul:»idi=ed  by 
the  rates,  took  an  upward  turn:  working-c!a«s  aavinys 
and  accumulations  multiplied  and  increased.  Apart  from 
crises  such  as  the  Manchester  cotton  famine,  which  were 
dealt  with  by  exceptional  and  temporary  measures,  the 
improvement  was  continuous.  There  have,  it  :s  tn:c% 
been  fluctuations  in  trade,  fluctuations  which  will  always 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  a  commercial  commonity; 
but  hitherto  they  have  been  met  partly  by  the  reserves 
and  accumulations  of  the  working  classes  themselves,  and 
partly  by  the  operation  of  philanthropic  effort  and  the 
reformed  poor-law. 

In  1886  Mr  Chamberlain  issued  the  well-known  cirenlar 
to  Boards  of  Guardians,  in  which  was  the  germ  of  a  new 
departure.    In  it  the  President,  after  setting  oat.  in  the 
most  precise  language,  the  law  for  the  relief  of  the  able- 
bodied,  and  deprecating  any  departure  from  it  as  tend- 
ing *  to  restore  the  condition  of  things  which,  before  the 
reform  of  the  poor-laws,  destroyed  the  independence  of 
the  working  classes,*  proceeds  to  recommend  that  work,l 
by  way  of  relief,  should  be  found  '  for  artisans  and  othersl 
who  have  hitherto  avoided  poor-law  assistance,'  throughj 
the  vestries,  and  outside  the  poor-law  altogether.     The 
work  to  be  found  is  work  which  'will  not  involve  the 
stigma  of  pauperism,  work  which  all  can  perform,  what- 
ever their  previous  avocations,  and  which  will  not  com- 
pete with  labourers  already  in  employment ' — conditiorj 
sufficiently  diflicult  of  fulfilment.    The  circular  was  doubt- 
less intended  to  apply  only  to  an  exceptional  occasion. 
In  fact,  however,  it  has  been  regarded  as  giving  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  habitual  provision  of  relief-work;  and  the 
lower  class  of  labour  has  learnt  to  demand  tl  ''^it. 

In  1892  the  circidar  was  again  issnad  T 

Fowler.     In   the   same  year  a  vahiaUe  * 

agencies  and  methods  for  deafing  wrftj* 
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was  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade.    That  report  pointeout 
the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase  '  unemployed/  which  *  cown 
a  problem  of  couHiderable  complexity/     It  describes  the 
various  agencies  existing  both  in  England  and  abroad, 
includes  historical  memoranda  as  to  *  parish  employ 
under  the  old  poor-law/  and  the  ateliejs  municipaujr 
1848.     Of  farm  colonies,  it  says  that  foreign  experit 
shows  that  they  tend   to  become  receptacles   for  th( 
who  have  suflFered   'inward  as  well  as  outward  shij 
wreck/  and  offer  no  real  solution  of  the  problem  of  wanf 
of  employment:  of  reUef- works  by  local  bodies,  that  ihc 
is  much  danger 

'lest  they  should  be  chiefly  embraced  by  members  of  the 
loafing  and  shiftless  class.  .  .  .  The  work  is  to  them  mer«ly 
one  out  of  the  series  of  casual  jobs  by  which  they  are  accoi* 
tomed  to  live.  When  it  is  over  they  are  in  the  same 
as  -when  it  began.' 

It  refers  to  the  experience  of  the  old  poor-law,  and  si 

gests  that  the  facts  are  of 

*  more  than  historical  interest  in  view  of  the  strong  tendei 
to  experiment  afresh  upon  the  lines  of  former  ansae 
attempts,  under  the  impression  that  an  entirely  new  depai 
is  being  made.' 

The  winters  from  1892-1895  were  critical  ones  for  1< 
bodies.  The  'Central  Unemployed  Committee'  was  h< 
ing  daily  meetings  upon  Tower  Hill,  whence  deputations 
set  out,  with  drums  beating  and  banners  flying,  to  visit 
vestries  and  Boards  of  Guardians.  Municipal  offices  were 
at  times  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  following  'Tower  Hill' 
handbill,  which  was  widely  distributed  at  the  time,  shows 
the  spirit  prevailing. 

50.000  UNEMPLOYED  WORKMEN 
WANTED  ON  TOWER  HILL. 

'  Fellow  Unemployed, — We,  the  Central  Unemployed 
isation  Committee,  arc  astonished  at  your  apathy.  "Why 
instead  of  passing  your  time  in  libraries,  open  spaces, 
parks,  come  to  Tower  Hill  and  show  by  yoiu*  numbers  tluii 
you  are  determined  to  assist  those  who  are  battlino  fok 
TOUR  CAUSE.  Past  events  have  shown  that  it  is  only  by  farce 
of  numbers  that  anything  can  be  gained  by  the  Workers  d 
to-day.    We  are  prepared  by  energetic  action  to  enforce  yoOT 
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fights.  Slumber  no  longer,  but  join  us  in  tlie  greAt  cry — 
**  "We  shall  not  die  by  alow  starvation.  We  ask  but  our  rights 
— ^the  right  to  live  by  useful  and  productire  labour." 

•  Do  not  forget  to  come  down,  then,  and  bring  your  mates 
with  you  who  are  as  unfortunate  as  yourselves ;  and,  as  we 
are  short  of  funds,  pass  this  circular  on  to  those  you  know  to 
be  out  of  employment.  Our  motto  is,  "  We  will  not  be  satis- 
fled  unless  our  wants  are  immediately  recognised  by  the 
Government  and  the  local  authorities."  Workmen,  assert 
your  rights  I  Remember  that  we  are  fearless,  and  prepared 
for  anything  I  Only  support  us  by  coming  to  Tower  Hill,  and 
if  the  Government  refuse  to  accede  to  our  demands  we  will 
lead  you  through  the  City  and  the  West  End,  and  let  them 
he  responsible  for  the  consequences. 

'  On  behalf  of  the  Cktmmittee, 

*  Charles  Whxiaus,  Secretary.' 

In  1895  and  1896  select  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  took  a  large  amount  of  evidence  [and  reported. 
They  recommended  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  Mr 
Chamberlain's  circular,  but  add : — 

'  The  evidence  shows  that  very  considerable  difficulty  would 
be  experienced  if  attempts  were  made  to  determine  the 
deserts  of  redinents  of  relief  by  enquiry  into  individual 
cases.'  And  again:  'No  well-defined  meaning  attaches  to 
the  expressions  "  exceptional  distress,"  "  deserving  man,"  and 
ordinary  claimants  for  parish  relief.  Even  if  it  were  possible 
to  give  a  legislative  interpretation  to  the  same,  large  reliance 
would  have  to  be  placed  upon  the  judgment  of  those  investi- 
gating the  cases.' 

Sir  Henry  Fowler's  circular  was  not  allowed  to  penm 
without  protest.  The  Board  of  Works  of  St  >Savionr^«, 
Southwark,  pointed  out  that, 

'  Of  all  the  classes  of  work  above  enumerated,  not  obt  timm 
be  carried  out  in  frosty  weather,  which  is  the  aemma  in  «h;>^ 
the  greatest  number  of  men  are  out  of  empkfjrment ;  mui  tev> 
that  this  Board,  and  probably  most  other  similar  U-^iMi,  iukr^ 
a  large  number  of  workmen  who  cany  on  many  of  tl^  w^rc« 
suggested  above  in  suitable  weather  who  will  ae«4  ^  ^^ 
employment  that  can  be  given  to  thcnt  whtm  ti»  « 
breaks. 

*  Secondly,  much  of  tlie  above  wioric  rsii«iiMi  §Uk 
and  all  of  it  much  pkymetl  Hbtt,  «■#  ^  fa 

unfit  for  those  whose 
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tinuous  laborious  ■work,  aud  wlio  form  such  a  largo  pro 
of  the  uuemployed  in  periods  of  depression. 

*  When  this  circular  was  first  issued  the  Local  Gov 
Board  doubtless  considered  that  vestries  and  district 
could  find  work  in  the  direction  suggested  ;  but  vcr| 
enquiry,  at  least  as  regards  the  metropolis,  would  ha 
pated  that  idea  long  since.' 

They  considered  the  circular  'utterly  futile,*  and 
mended  its  withdrawal. 

After  1896  we  heard  little  of  the  unemployei 
1902-3.  Then  there  came  a  fresh  depression,  -whii 
designated  as  excciitional.  We  have  already  seei 
there  is  no  defi^nition  of  the  term.  The  *  Labour  Gh 
for  February  last  points  out  that,  though  19(M  waa 
the  average,  there  have  been  many  worse  years, 
over,  there  has  been  no  hard  winter  since  1895. 
temporary  depression  of  trade,  however,  is  noiv 
upon  as  exceptional.  Since  1902  the  agitation  thi 
vailed  in  the  nineties  has  boco:ne  continuous. 

In  1903-4  the  Mansion  House  scheme  was  i 
under  disting^shed  auspices,  and  was  designed 
over  a  period  of  'exceptional  distress'  for  peopl 
'  estabhshed  homes/  Under  it  selected  heads  of  fa 
wore  sent  to  a  labour-colony,  either  Hadleigch  o 
island,  and  their  families  relieved  meanwhile. 
same  winter  the  Camberwell  scheme  was  started^ 
a  central  committee,  and  sub-committees  coinpo: 
*  councillors,  guardians,  and  representatives  of  chai 
bodies,'  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  select  men  for 
xmdor  the  Borough  Council ;  and  Mr  Long  put  fo; 
his  scheme,  which  was  based  upon  the  Mansion  Houi 
Camberwell  schemes,  '  experiments  well  worth  folio 

Mr  Long  pro\ndes  for  all  London  an  organii 
similar  to  that  in  CamberwelL  *  The  local  comniitteei 
(he  says)  '  easily  divide  applicants  for  work  inti 
classes.  They  will  use  every  effort  to  fiaid  work  1 
for  selected  men.*  and,  failing  that,  they  wall  refer 
to  the  central  committee,  which  *will  in  all  proba 
require  contributions  from  Borough  Councils.' 

The  principles  involved  are  therefore — (1)  an  m; 
taking  of  the  community  to  find  work  upon  the  b 
the  circular  of  1880  and  otherwise;  (2)  the  devolu 
poor  relief  upon  Borough  Councils ;   (3)  the  princ 
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Mi-Operation ;  (4)  that  of  selection  by  enquiry ;  (5)  that  of 
eontribations  from  the  rates  both  to  the  central  com- 
mittee and  locally. 

With  regard  to  some  of  these  points,  it  may  be  said 
that  co-operation  is  an  admirable  thing,  unless  it  is  to  do 
something  which  is  in  itself  inadmissible.  Unless  we  are 
satisfied  that  this  provision  of  relief-work  is  in  itself 
desirable,  then  it  is  dear  that  co-operation  will  not  make 
it  so.  There  is  danger  lest  the  use  of  the  words  *  co-opera- 
tion '  and  *  enquiry '  should  blind  us  to  the  wider  issues. 

Enquiry  again  is  an  excellent  thing.  But  the  basis  of 
the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  is  that  destitution  is  the 
sole  daim  for  public  relief ;  and  the  maintenance  of  that 
principle  was  held  to  be  the  only  effective  check  upon 
pauperism.  But  is  selection  by  enquiry  practicable  for 
public  bodies  ?  The  committee  of  1^^  came  to  the  con 
olufi^on  that  it  is  not  so.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  able-bodied  is  exceptionally  manifest  Municipal 
offices  are  apt  to  be  surrounded  by  crowds  of  applicants, 
whilst  the  number  of  those  selected  after  strict  investiga- 
tion would  be  exceedingly  smalL  Meanwhile  councillors 
and  other  members  of  joint  conmiittees  have  to  appear 
in  public,  and  have,  somehow,  to  get  home  from  the 
town-halL  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  unem- 
ployed to  visit  the  houses  and  places  of  business  of  their 
representatives  to  ask  when  their  turn  is  coming;  at 
all  events,  they  are  encountered  daily  in  the  streets ;  and 
finally,  they  have  to  be  reckoned  with  as  constituents 
at  the  next  local  election.  There  is  even  a  species  of 
unpleasantness  about  it  to  which  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
expose  those  who  are  elected  chiefiy  to  look  after  our 
drains.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  borough  surveyor  in 
South  London  was  assaulted  by  one  of  the  unemployed 
whom  he  had  dismissed  from  work. 

But  further,  working-men  themselves,  who  are  pre- 
dominant upon  several  of  the  joint  committees,  strongly 
resent  enquiry.  They  see  no  reason  why  a  man*s  char- 
acter should  depend  upon  the  report  of  an  employer  who 
may  be  actuated  by  trade  animus.  Recently,  when  it  was 
proposed,  upon  a  certain  joint  committee,  that  enquiries 
should  be  made  of  employers,  a  labour-representative 
present  remarked,  •!  shall  strongly  object  to  that.  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  of,  as  I  have  been  discharged 
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without  A  character  myself ;  and  I  defy  any  one  to  pTOW 
anything  against  ray  character/  It  is  of  course  ess;  to 
see  that  a  workman  may  have  a  legitimate  grieTann 
against  his  employer.  The  incident  is  mentioned  to 
show  one  difficulty  in  a  matter  which  appears  simple. 
Again,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  unemployed  themselves 
may  be  represented  upon  joint  committees.  In  soi 
places  they  have  already  been  employed  as  '  investigatoi 
In  Bermondsey  a  paid  organiser  of  the  unemployed  is 
member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  might  at  ai 
time,  therefore,  become  a  member  of  the  joint  comniittea* 

Apart  from  special  considerations  of  this  kind^  bow- 
ever,  there  is  a  general  disinclination  to  incur  unpopu- 
larity. But,  even  if  there  were  none  of  these  subjective 
difficulties,  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  facts  about  in- 
numerable applicants  is  no  easy  one  in  a  g^reat  cii 
where  the  conditions  of  labour  are  complex  and  the 
is  a  constant  shift  of  population.  In  some  trades 
are  taken  on  by  the  job.  They  are  perhaps  only  knoi 
by  a  nickname.  No  character  is  required.  The  job 
bo  a  short  or  a  long  one.  Or  again,  a  man  registers  hii 
self  as  a  labourer.    There  are  many  sorts  of  labourers. 

A  man  who  registers  himself  as  a  cabinet-maker 
may  be  anything  from  an  artisan  to  the  man  ^vho  pushes 
the  barrow  with  the  manufactured  goods.  There  are 
plenty  of  '  small  masters  '  who  have  never  worked  for  an 
employer,  and  there  are  others  who  have  worked  oi 
for  some  relation  or  for  *u  mate.'  References  may 
obtained  from  employers ;  but  we  know  the  value 
written  references ;  whereas  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
see  employers  personally  in  every  case.  That  these  are 
no  imaginary  difficulties,  every  one  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  the  matter  knows  welLf  Investigation  in  charily 
able  relief  is  upon  an  altogether  different  footing.  Th< 
people  are  dealt  with  in  small  numbers  instead  of 
masses*  and  there  is  far  more  personal  knowledge  avail- 
able. Moreover,  the  administrators  of  charitable  relief 
are  not  subject  to  the  pressure  which  is  the  uuivei 
experience  of  those  who  administer  public  funds.     E^ 


*  Report  of  the  special  commtttee  of  the  C.O.S.,  X1S5. 

t  Readers  ore  reminded  that  Mr  Chnrlca  Booth  dUmlsscd  diacrtmJxwtl 
as  Impracticable  in  the  case  of  the  aged  poor,  a  much  smaller 
('Aged  Poor/  pp.  66-B9). 


hi  charit&Ue  relief 
oftCTi  ioefBcaaaas.    It 
enqmiy  can  be  reiied  ^poc  m 
public  rrfief  of  the  atiehoffieW^ 
into  daases  so  eawTy  as  lir  Lani: 
Shortfy  afto-  the  pid&KaaL 
committee  <rf  the  C%azirT 
report.    Hie  c^wWifr    limn^  i: 
new,  is  yet  of  eanmArnx^  -vkoK  ' 
date  similar  evideskoe  edIiBeSBC  isr 
experimoit  dt  *lfnifiwg  »'uAiig"ag- 
lo<»l  bodies  baring  nov  ba£ 
Somen,  the  diief  os^pazmnrin 
upcm  wfaicb  Mr  Lcmp  t^ek.  it  sk 
After  A  vinters  triaL  ht  vic-  '-a 
gesLiug'  voric  is  "viia:  bas  pnrgirc  i 
*The  woric  mas  an^Av- cnaOBC. -ast -s 
*  Any  stln'iiif  of  the  kmc  ic  Mnnc  "Si 

evidence;  and  tiwrr  Is  piaBn*'  if 
other  plaees.  Sstat  IJM  jusal  iwirtim  jv? 
brains  to  derse  vssk.  2i:  afcwagy  'Ofc  a 
machines  bare  beea  ^skss  tf  s.  uzo>r  at  ^ 
labour.*  A  eoonalkr  ^tat  augewgiec — in  ttpur  ^avtasn^ 
cally — that  the  -va^uer-ca?^  xdoisc  vt  ntsTTi  y^  ihc  «itvev 
watered  with  wic^eriv-wss.  'Vvusmmc  Facr  tas*^  wo. 
levelled  and  lereZkfd  a^aax-  AX  "aafr  gggiatiat  ^aiia'm.Msar 
bnrr Irrm hrid  mrr  rnmf — m  tnils  nrir  lanrTT  iiiiniB  jiiiitf 
and  whiiewadked  agsa&  sa£  *^p«^  ^  .ao^  ^m^ime^  aaa 
been  any 'csctza  w^osk'^K^  i«i:  ftuift.i3us:  ^Mttvi^ 
have  pot  the  uDeasfAe^vt  lo.  !«»  fti.  x.  .Kw  -tw? 
oUiged  to  pot  theab  xm  v^  -wmr  vnSsar?  -s^tcqc  ir  *. 
varyini^  from  1»  tfi>  ^  yis-  tmn. 

The  report  datva^  tiac  -skat  «uirfiiuvi»  i^ 
relief-worlc  art  vstauabOBttL,  JKol  40%  s&iL  rrnn^n*^  m. 
short  diiftft.  Tlx;  regJagCTUti/  i^  i^^tifsmnt  miilniuit  ««<■ 
is  attested,  in  UKu  by  Mr  TvfVMPt  isrva. 
by  Mr  Bosbridge  fno,  VW.  Bm-.  J 
the  same  old  &«»  ice- p!aR]Mae:^ai^^  ?^ 
surveyor  says:  'We  havfr  Mfrxuu.  <n»!ry 
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gate  right  through  the  year.*    Labourers  in  the 
districts  are  learning  more  and  more  every  year  to 
to  the  Borough  Council  as  the  normal  source  of  work. 

Mr  Lansbury  8  opinion  is  of  great  interest,  in  vw 
the  prominent  part  he  has  taken  in  labour  qa4 
He  finds  that  the  applicants  for  work  in  Poplar 
year  after  year  (893).  *  When  a  man  comes  to  you  onoe] 
thinks  that  he  ought  always  to  come'  (847).  *The 
feature  is  that  it  makes  them  satisfied  to  be 
labourers'  (850).  Not  many  years  ago  casual  labour 
the  Docks  was  in  part  abolished.  Mr  Charles  Booth 
stigmatised  it  as  *  a  gigantic  system  of  outdoor  relief' 
('Life  and  Labour,*  voL  i.  p.  203).  It  is  plain  that  tfai 
Borough  Councils  are  taking  the  place  of  tlie  Docks 
that  respect.  It  will  be  said  that  one  object  of  Mr  Loi 
scheme  is  to  discourage  this  casual  work.  But  that  Iias 
not  been  its  effect  so  far  in  most  placcn.  L«ocal  bodlei 
are  indeed  'between  tJio  devil  and  the  deep  soa.*  To 
give  continuous  work  to  any  large  proportion  of  tL« 
applicants  would  spell  bankruptcy,  whilst  seleetion  leaves 
an  enormous  residuum  at  their  gates  dlssntiiified  and 
discontented.  Those  men  have  been  told  officially  for 
twenty  years  to  go  to  the  Borough  Councils  for  work,  aud 
they  believe  that  work  can  and  should  be  provided. 

The  effect  of  relief-works  upon  mobility  of  hibour  hM 
often   been   pointed  out.      Whilst   men   are   ivaiting  ftt 
municipal  oilices  clamouring  for  illusory  work  they  ar« 
in  danger  of  falling  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary  labour 
market.     Or  again,  there  are  trades  which  are  niurtbund, 
aud  it  is  far  better  thai  men  should  realise  the  fact  whilst 
there  is  time.     The  familiar  illustration  of  this  is  derived 
from  the  watch-trade  in  Coventry,  which  came  to  an  end 
some  years  ago  owing  to  the  introduction  of  cheap  fonii;!! 
watches.    Those  engaged  in  it  sulferod  acutely  for  a  tiini*. 
but  they  are  now  fully  occupied  in  the  bicycle  trade*    If 
the  issues  had  been  obscured  by  relief-works  this  ben-?- 
ficial  change  would  in  all  probability  have  been  indeii- 
nitely  postponed.      Kelief-w^orks,   then,  chain    people  to 
a  locality  or  a  trade  in  which  employment  is  admittedly 
not  to  be  obtained. 

The  cost  must  be   ruinous.     Local   bodies — some  of 
them  by  no  means  loth — have  been  egged  on  to  all  kin< 
of  expenditure.    The  Mayors  of  Lambeth  and  Southwarl 
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boast  that  seven  South  London  horoughs  have  spent  this 
winter  52,0002.  upon  the  unemployed,  of  which  21,0002. 
was  for  wages  ('  Times/  March  6).  In  one  district  the 
expenditure  for  extra  work  has  quintupled  itself;  yet 
trade  is  no  worse  than  it  was  last  year.  The  position  of 
Borough  Councils,  some  of  them  almost  bankrupt,  and 
compelled  by  all  sorts  of  pressure  to  employ  labour  they 
do  not  require,  is  like  that  of  the  farmers  before  1834. 

*  It  is  a  state  of  things  when  all  is  out  of  order.  Self-preserra* 
tion,  that  great  law  of  nature,  seems  to  be  set  at  defiance. 
For  here  are  farmers  unable  to  pay  men  for  working  for 
them,  and  yet  compelled  to  pay  them  for  work  in  doing  that 
which  is  really  of  no  use  to  any  human  being.'  (Cobbetty 
•Rural  Rides,*  p.  120.) 

We  may  ask  why  the  unemployed  should  be  treated 
as  a  separate  class  of  the  community  at  all  ?  The  only 
apparent  answer  is  that  they  have  physical  and  electoral 
force  behind  them.  The  position  now  is  that  a  man* 
whatever  his  qualifications,  may,  by  registering  himself 
as  unemployed,  obtain  priority  over  the  laboiu'er  of  the 
ordinary  market.  So  far  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  better  sort  of  labourer  does  not  apply.  His 
self-respect  disinclines  him  to  mix  with  the  motley  crowd 
of  applicants  at  a  municipal  labour-yard.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  create  work  at  all,  it  would  appear  to  be  much  better 
that  it  should  be  done  through  the  ordinary  labour  market. 
Napoleon  III  kept  the  workmen  quiet  for  many  years  by 
the  '  Haussmanisation  *  of  Paris.  The  work  came  to  an 
end  in  time,  as  all  such  work  must ;  and  we  then  saw  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire  and  the  Franco-German  war. 
But  at  least  the  population  had  not  lost  caste  in  the 
interim,  and  the  work  was  efi&ciently  done.  We  may 
ask  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  that  the  work 
which  has  been  done  by  Borough  Councils  and  other 
agencies  as  relief -work  should  have  been  done  through 
the  open  market. 

The  elaborate  report  of  the  Mansion  House  Com- 
mittee of  1004  is  worth  careful  attention  ;  and  Mr 
Maynard,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  fund,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  it.  The  work  of  that  committee  waw 
an  experiment  upon  a  small  scale,  conducted  upon  volnn- 
tary  lines,  with  the  view  of  helping  the  better  eloM  of 
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man  out  of  employment, '  of  tiding  over  a  bad  seaflona&d 
thus  saving  him  from  degradation '  (p.  27).    They  dum, 
and  no  doubt  justly,  to  have  helped  a  considerable  maor 
ber  of  men  of  '  good  industrial  character '  who  were  oat  oC 
work.    Still  only  four  or  five  of  those  who  were  helpei 
belonged  to  a  friendly  society  or  trade  union ;  and  it  k 
clear  that  the  higher  cIelss  of  labour  did  not  avail  itself 
of  colony  treatment.    To  the  lower  class  of  labour  *the 
test  (that  of  entering  an  institution)  was  not  so  complete 
as  it  was  expected  to  be.*    The  vital  question  whether 
those  assisted  are  reabsorbed  in  the  labour  market  cannot 
yet  be  answered. 

*  The  dangers  that  attend  the  repetition  of  such  a  scheme  may 
be  minimised  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  executive  committee.  Limitation  to  times  of  exc^tion^ 
distress  would  avoid  the  evils  that  would  follow  the  regular 
assistance  to  workers  in  seasonal  trades  during  their  normal 
period  of  temporary  depression.  Such  assistance  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  permanent  addition  to  their  wages  at  the 
public  exi>ense,  and  would  remove  all  incentive  to  thrift  and 
organisation.* 

One  is  reluctant  to  say  anything  which  might  even 
appear  to  be  unnecessary  criticism  of  a  scheme  so  care- 
fully devised  and  so  admirably  earned  out.  Still  there  is 
one  consideration  which  lies  at  the  back  of  it,  and  which 
is  of  so  much  importance  that  it  cannot  be  ignored.  It 
is  this.  The  desire  of  its  initiators — a  desire  which  ail 
will  share — is  to  help  a  class  of  working-men  who  are 
undoubtedly  having  a  hard  struggle.  But  these  men, 
and  perhaps  others  besides  them,  have  had  many  such  a 
struggle  in  the  past ;  and,  on  the  whole,  as  history  shows, 
they  have  made  steady  progress  in  status  and  well-being. 
But  if,  at  a  critical  time,  when  there  is  every  temptation 
to  find  an  easier  way  out  of  a  difficulty,  the  easier  way 
presents  itself,  it  is  certain  to  be  taken.  With  the  poor 
the  temptation  to  abandon  self-reliance  is  always  present} 
and  *  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coiite.'  The  question 
is  one  which  lies  deep  in  himian  nature.  Dr  Chalmers 
long  ago  put  it  very  clearly : — 

*  It  is  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  poor  man  to  become  ft 
pauper  which  forms  the  mighty  barrier  against  the  extensioa 
of  pauperism.  .  •  ,  There  is  not  a  labourer  in  the  conntryt 
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liowefver  weD  pud  lie  may  bo,  -who  smgto  not 

pauper  at  the  first  TnnmflnTr  of  his  6eemyiag  stavnpdi  cb*  itf  Int 

dedining  wages;  and  liiat  just  by  sndi  m  rraiTifrinn  of  Idf 

previous  eoQDcany  ae  caonld  boi   be  dtttacaaad   hg-  i2ie 

-watchful  goardianship.  ...  To  relax  tbe  iDdnfaaiy  ^  a 

little,  or  to  let  down,  to  a  small  and  la^ierMpixfaie 

the  economical  haHts  .  .  .  tbeae  asv  ilie 

by  which,  when  once  the  mighty  hd^  of 

loosened,  the  daily  increaang  ihaoaasids  a£  a  city 

may,  in   the  shape  of  £amisbed  wrre&  i»ggped  duUntt.  or 

destitute  old  men,  immdalie  the  amplftn:  diarity  .  .  .  tt»  the 

full  extent  of  its  capafaOities  a&d  of  its  tuadsS 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  any  mcaauim  calculated 
to  draw  down  members  of  a  daas  not  nonnally  dependent 
into  the  dependent  class  involve  a  grave  danger. 

The  usual  argument  urged  is  that  unem|^oyabflity  is 
the  natural  corollary  of  unemployment,  and  that  relief 
of  some  kind  is  required  'to  prevent  further  degrada- 
tion.* But  much  stronger  proof  of  this  would  have  to  be 
forthcoming  in  order  to  justify  an  alteration  in  a  system 
of  poor  relief  which  has  hitherto,  by  general  admisaioii, 
worked  beneficially.  It  is  indeed  a  libel  upon  working- 
men  to  suggest  that  their  moral  fibre  is  so  dependent 
upon  physical  conditions ;  and  it  would  have  to  be  plainly 
shown  that  any  large  proportion  of  the  '  unemployables  * 
have  ever  belonged  to  the  genuine  industrial  class.  A 
great  proportion  of  these  are  still  young  men ;  and  it  is 
the  fact  that  a  vast  number  of  bc^s,  on  leaving  school, 
take  up  no  trade,  but  become  errand-boys,  newspaper 
boys,  and  *  comer '  boys.  Again,  it  is  only  too  clear  that 
the  conditions  of  a  soldier's  training  have  too  oft^n  th<» 
effect  of  disqualifying  him  for  cml  Hf e.  The  ftannew  of 
*unemidoyability'  are  too  many  to  enomofato;  K^v^n  it 
there  are  cases  ^diere  want  of  ^mpioyirvMnt  Iaa^  is^ 
degradation,  we  must  set  off  a^nive  f4Mm  fh^  l«r  mtm^ 
certain  degradation,  proved  ovivr  and  'VMct  JMlpftniw  rlUK 
results  from  hkxity  in  th«r  dis«rihation  ^  pnhl^.  (i4tt«tf . 

Mr  Percy  AUetk'n  panphli^  'Tim  r:TMm^>l07«4<  ^ 
Natkmal  Qoestioci,*  will  oo  diMibe  )u»r«  ^  ;av9«  ^^^fPiitt^ 
tion*  Jar  Ajden  VHpnasflO^  9m0  flflV^Hav  aAinaiw'!  e^i^ni^f 
of  those  who  hacv»  ^fiqegai  ap^p  ilU  -f^m 
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struction  and  reorganisation  of  society/       He  dbpsa 
in  a  few  sentences  of  the  •cljissical  economists ' — to  xrhet,] 
by  the  way,  he  imputes,   rather  disingenuously,  a 
desire  to  maintain  a  supply  of  surplus  labour — uxnl  alLepI 
that   a   *  more   scientific '   view   of   the    problem   is  n^ 
becoming  general.     That  'more   scientific*  view  is  tfcx' 
the  community  must   'discharge    its    responsibility' 
the  unemployed  by  finding  them  work. 

Cnticism    of    details    is    almost    superfluous 
there  is  no   possibility   of    agreement    upon    the 
question.     As  to  that,  Mr  Aldcn  is,  of  course,  perft 
entitled  to   his  opinion.    All   we  can  say  for   certain 
that  the  numerous  attempts  which  have  been  made 
form  communities  upon  the   'ethical  and   co-o] 
basis '  have  uniformly  failed. 

One  cannot,  however,  help  noticing    that    Mr 

appeal^  to  attach  surprisingly  small  importance  to 

sonal  responsibility  and  personal  character.     He  disnuMV 

in  a  single  sentence  the  views   of   the   'Atomists*  tliBl 

character  must  be  a  paramount  consideration ;  and  pe^_ 

sonal  responsibility  has  no  place  in  his  economy* 

•  vicious  vagrant  *  is  not  responsible  for  his    condil 

'  He  has  been  so  long  neglected,'  and  is  a  product  of  *t^ 

sins  of  society.'    Man  is  a  creature  of  environment ;  wfaidi 

means,  apparently,  that  if   he  is  in  couifortable  circnv- 

stances  he  may  be  good,  if  he  is  not,  he  must  be  bad 

Our  experience   of  life  does  not,  however,    lead  xib  to 

that  conclusion.     Many  believe  that  character  is  fori 

in  spite  of  circumstances,  rather  than  because  of  tl 

Again,  Mr  Alden,  except  for  a  passing  hit  at  •  the 

meant  efforts  of  charitable  persons,*  ignores   altogeUMT 

the  effects  of  relief  upon  character.     Ho  admits,  so  fari 

charity  is  concerned,  the  possibility  of  *  intensifying 

evil  by  lessening  the  independence  of  those  who  receii 

As  to  the  effects  in  the  same  direction  of   state  acti< 

he  is  silent.    Mr  Alden   is  a  leader  of  many  ^vho  bft^ 

had  less  opportunity  of  studying  these  questions  than  1 

has  had   himself,  and  by  his  silence  he  is  incurringj 

serious  responsibility. 

His  '  more  scientific  methods  *  includo  every  ptallial 
that  has  been  suggested  either  in  this  country  or  in 
other,  and  much  besides:    a  minister  of   commerce^ 
government    department    of    '  unemploj-ment^*    laboai 
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labotuvcolonies,  local  u  m  n»j  JcymHcs  —■ '  **■ 


ment  wotIcs  of  afEbsvcOBnazi  Knc  jBeihJiutLiar  dc 
shores,  goven&zn^t  pu^ilu^c-  sud  jimirf ».  fnaerc  of 
and  of  the  Dock^  aaad.  Par;  of  l^wnnnr.  sTf^^ 
gfBnis  to  trade-imiGsi  imeis^idcnrec  immiii  hiih  a 
"workizi^  day — tfai&  as  a  *  y^ffrrrafi;-  nuviiiac.'  -vnnic 
to  rank  -with  the  ieii>c*i  h3  of  hju-wt  luumitf  snc 
scarifiers — abolitioii  of  ^sfrsaK^Dsexnsn:  ±if  bT  ^ 
of  paupers.  But  that  k  ikh  alL  He  -vmuc  a^FC-  iizrrt 
universal  old-age  pezsaQ£L  «nx;r«»hame»  Ixr-  -pw??"  lorxr 
of  disablement,  etc  The  boc^  w]27La]x»  a  7crfw»  x^ 
Sir  John  Gorst,  who  vcnzM.  a^  -«-«•  know,  aoc  «c  -^msk 
methods  the  nnirersal  fttB&p-i^iB^nr  x£  «muiir-Qmn7Bi.- 
It  has  also  apparecthr  ihe  gengk!  aayrtufal  scrsH^s  it 
certain  niildcritieisnis.  of  ToT^bseHfclf  -  Tcn:s«*E- iiiearc. 
Febnzary  19(^). 

Mr  SehlosB s  lept^ii  to  the  Bosjd  of  l^tsoe  s  imuec  »« 
a  supplement  to  that  of  1*93L    Ii  oosnec  <j;:pQrsic»hr  nt 
a  conunent  npon  sei«al  of  the*  zeki^kv^  »dT't>fan«^  r^ 
Mr  Alden.    Twelve  years'  fcrrhcs-  expeneskfifr  of  f  s^cqg::. 
labour-colonies  sboiTB  that  they  sdO  jemazn  '  viAcmiat  c£ 
social  wreckage,  not  eolosies  of  lOkesnpikTyed.'    Hbey  -ar^- 
in  fact,  either  open-air  prisons  or  rj^nexr-tdr  -wcai^jvm^- 
Their  reformatory  influence  is  admrized  v>  b«r  a  nezaitrr^ 
quantity.     He  might  have  added  that  in  Geznaaffiy  aari 
elsewhere  they  have  no  workhoose  sristem  wiribw  x^^ 
ours.     If  we  adopt  the  colony  syetem  here,  we  thaH,  is 
&u^  be  duplicating  our  WDikhocrae  system  wiib  ▼«77 
doubtful  results.    The  experience  of  Germany  shciwv  ti»^t 
the  -very  existence  of  these  colonies  has  prodnccd  tla« 
'  Koloniebnmmler,'  and  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  c^^CftdiR^ 
belong  to  that  class  (*  Times,'  February  11.  I»5^     W<r 
do  not  want  to  add  the  '  Koloniebummler  *  to  oar  tramp* 
and  vagrants.    The  relief-stations,  again,  advocated   hj 
Mr  Alden,  do  not  appear  to  be  an  nnmtic^  blcssicjjg 
They  are  protected  by  a  long  list  of  stringent  legolatio&ii, 
and  when  these  are  not  strictly  observed  they  *  are  capiMe 
of  producing  anything  but  satisfactory  results.*  In  Amrtru^ 
for  instance,  a  shoemaker  \isited  in  eight  months  If 
relief-stations. 

Trade  unions  abroad,  as  in  England,  ptovide  hM 
against  ^(mnt  of  employment  for  their 
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do  mot  tooch  tJbe  imskilled  workman.      Propoasb 
therefore  beeo  made  for  a  national  sjrst^m  of 
^■s«>#  wit  of  work«  bat,  in  \iew  of  *  ^^rave 
tliej  hftTeeame  to  nothing.    In  Cologne,  St  GbSL 
and  otber  pkntrm,  municipal  acheraee  t 
aO  rhkmmM  of  workmen  have  been  id-  _         -'d;  fant 
tliej  have  failed,  or  where,  as  in  Cologne,   they 
met  their  obligations,  it  has  been  'entirely  dna  I 
Tety  fau^  safarentions  from  the  municipality  and 
thrapislB.'   The  information  in  the  memorandum 
j^met  practical  difficulties  of  administrEition. 

Mr  ScMoae  also  refers  to  labour  registries,  which 
in  Octmaay  *  attained  a  marked  degree  of  su 
tiilHi— ui  no  opinion  as  to  their  utility  as  ag< 
A^JCTiy  with  the  unemployed  in  this  country,  but 
iidefv  the  foratgn  experience  of  them  worthy  of  * 
thne  consideration.*  In  England  many  localities 
experimented  with  them;  but,  as  a  means  of  Uiiagint 
masbers  and  workmen  together,  they  have  hitherto  faHtL 
Whether  they  might  be  made  centres  of  informatioo  for 
the  better  distribution  of  labour  is  a  question  wfaicb 
might  well  be  considered. 

The  production  of  blue-books,  reports,  and  other  litesa* 
tnre  upon  the  unemployed  has  been  [prodigious,  aal 
there  is  some  danger  lest,  in  the  clash  of  opinloDft 
we  lose  sight  of  the  main  issues.  *  There  is  often  more 
ado  to  interpret  interpretations  than  to  interpret  fact&' 
One  thing  that  is  very  clear  is  this,  that  outdoor  relief 
to  the  able-bodied,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  existed 
under  the  old  poor-law,  is  once  more  with  us.  Onoei 
more  the  pauper,  for  such  he  is,  by  whatever  name  wel 
call  him,  has  priority  ovor  the  independent  laboarer.l 
Wages  are  again  subsidised,  and  people  again  being' 
taught  that  they  need  make  no  provision.  The  evil  is 
nicreasing,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  paupers  is  being  tapped 
every  year.  Mr  Long's  scheme  has  given  us  a  furth 
push  down  the  inclined  plane  upon  which  we  are  tra 
ling ;  and  it  is  now  proposed  that  that  scheme  should 
embodied  in  permanent  legislation.  It  is  time  therefora 
that  we  should  consider  the  position  before  we  have 
definitely  and  openly  broken  with  the  traditions  of  the 
present  poor-law. 

The  Board  of  Trade  report  of  1893  has  pointed  out 
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that  the  unemployed  uiny  be  roughly  divided  into  four 
classes:  (1)  those  who  are  ordinarily  employed,  but  seuHon- 
ally  unemployed ;  (2)  those  who  are  unemployed  because 
they  are  •  economically  superfluous  * ;  (3)  those  who  are 
so  because  they  are  *  economically  worthless,  or  the 
unemployable';  (4)  those  who  are  so  because  of  some 
altogether  exceptional  and  temporary  cause.  It  adds ; 
*Any  hopeful  solution  is  less  a  question  of  remedying 
results  than  of  removing  causes.' 

As  to  the  last  class  there  is  comparatively  no  difficulty. 
Every  one  recognises  that,  in  times  such  as  those  of  the 
Irish  and  Manchester  famines,  exceptional  remedies  must 
he  appUed,  both  by  the  State  and  philanthropy.  We 
may  yet  have  to  face  similar  catastrophes,  and  whilst  we 
are  crying  *  wolf/  the  wolf  may  appear  at  the  door. 

It  is  impossible  to  dogmatise  upon  the  question  of 
'  economic  superfluity  *  in  the  absence  of  precise  informa- 
tion. Experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  bo  economically 
superfluous  become  absorbed  in  normal  times  in  the  labour 
market.  It  was  so  in  1834,  and  it  has  been  so  since  upon 
more  than  one  occasion  when  relief-works  have  been 
suddenly  stopped. 

With  regard  to  those  who  are  •  ordinarily  employed, 
but  seasonally  out  of  work,"  there  can  only  be  one  real 
solution ;  and  that  is  that  they  should,  whilst  at  work, 
be  able  to  command  such  a  wage  as  will  enable  them  to 
provide  against  slack  times,  and  that  they  should  so 
provide.  A  strong  and  vigorous  industrial  class  has  the 
power  of  enforcing  its  demands,  which  is  denied  to  those 
^rho  depend  upon  relief-works.  If  it  is  really  impossible 
that  the  bulk  of  the  labouring  population  should,  taking 
good  years  and  bad  years  together,  live  by  its  labour, 
the  prospect  is  dark  indeed.  But  experience  affords  no 
grounds  for  such  pessimism.  Since  the  restriction  of 
relief  in  1834  the  bulk  of  the  population  have,  in  fact, 
lived  by  their  labour ;  and  moreover  their  accumulations, 
in  registered  provident  societies  and  in  Ha^^ug8-bankB  alono) 
are  estimated  at  three  hundred,  and  eighty  millionB.* 

The  central  diiBculty  is,  according  to  the  same  report, 


*  Sammaxy  Issued  by  Registry  of  Frieudly  Societies,  100  Wt  21976,  1/05. 
D  &  S  16,  IflOOO. 
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witfa  m  gresi  deal  oi  apprebenami  mm 
wvO-tno^  of  tlie  psopfe  of  I^MMliMi.  ...  I 
of  the  ftumiuimity  being  Imndw!  orer  to  the 
Hk  words  are  a  lamentable  eofnmentary  upoo  j  i  ■■  i  ^ 
pltOaatiiroine  efforC  So  far  that  effort  fav 
biefljr  in  poIfiatiTeB.  The  crj  haa  been  Ibr 
relief  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  <fireetiooa.  Every 
of  relief  haa  led  to  farther  exteoflioos. 

The  pointion  is,  in  riew  of  politieal  prceauie^ 
tremcly  diffienlt  one,  and  requires  the  hi^est 
from  any  statemnan  who  may  grapple  with  it.  Bot  ft 
wiU  hare  to  be  grappled  with,  and  that  mainly  by  prv^ 
Tenttve  raeasnres.  The  first  condition  of  improTemaot 
is  prohalily  a  renewed  recognition  of  the  importaaos  of 
family  life,  because  it  is  in  the  family  that  the  tmempkiy-V 
ablii  ift  cbiedy  manufactured^  So  long  as  parents  are 
told  that  the  duty  of  training  and  Bupporting  children  lief 
on  everyone  except  those  who  hring  them  into  tl 
tiuu'e  will  be  not  a  few  who  will  acquiesce.  But 
can  remedy  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
found  in  th«  home. 
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We  may  perhaps  improre  the  quality  of  our  state 
education,  though  the  teachers  in  a  huge  board-school 
cau  do  little  in  compai'ison  with  what  niight  be  done  by 
parents.  Boys  on  leaving  school  might  be  apprenticed 
to  trades  or  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
friendly  societies  which  have  done  so  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  life  amongst  the  industrial  classes.  The 
friendly  societies  might  be  officially  recognised  in  con- 
nexion with  the  thrift-teaching  of  the  schools  and,  sub- 
ject to  proper  credentials,  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
recruiting  there. 

The  conditions  of  a  soldiers  training  might  bo  altered, 
and  he  might  be  made  a  better  citizen  and  perhaps  a 
better  soldier.  Remedial  measures,  such  as  emigration 
and  further  provision  for  certain  classes  of  physical  dis- 
ability, might  be  safely  adopted.  Co-operative  small  hold- 
ings, upon  the  lines  advocated  by  Mr  Winfrey,  might  do 
much  to  prevent  excessive  immigration  into  towns.  Co- 
operation of  all  kinds  and  profit-sharing  would  reduce 
the  numbers  of  the  dependent  class.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  it  was  stated 
that '  5000,  or  nearly  all  the  employes  of  the  company  had 
become  shareholders.' 

A  matter  of  vital  importance  to  both  employers  and 
employed,  but  one  which  is  but  little  recognised  at 
present  by  those  who  govern  us  locally,  is  the  reduction 
of  municipal  expenditure,  which  is  fettering  the  expan- 
sion of  trade  and  permanently  impairing  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Employment  is  reduced  by  it,  and  the 
it  of  living  greatly  increased.  At  a  recent  meeting 
in  East  London  there  was  a  question  whether  certain 
ground  should  be  built  upon  or  kept  as  an  open  space. 
A  working-man  present  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  l>etter  to  keep  it  as  an  open  apace  because,  if  a 
certain  class  of  house-property  were  built  upon  it,  it 
would  cost  in  rates  more  than  it  produced.  At  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  the  chair- 
man pointed  out  that  the  rates  had  increased  by  20,000^ 
in  a  single  year.  Better  industrial  organisation  might 
prevent  excessive  oscillations  and  bring  about  a  better 
distribution  of  labour  and  improved  relations  between 
it  and  capital. 

To  conclude,  the  unemployed  question  is  only  part  of  a 
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at  least  aMrm  that  they  are  useful  and  necessary,  even  morally 
obligatory,  in  our  times.  ...  In  all  civilised  countries  which 
have  become  rich  enough  to  afford  the  luxury,  a  dependent 
group  appears.  When  the  domestic  group  no  longer  suf&ces 
for  support,  and  slavery  or  serfdom  has  been  abolished,  the 
liberated  labourer  becomes  free  to  be  a  pauper.'  ('Modem 
Methods  of  Charity,'  pp.  iz,  x.) 

The  problem  then  is  how  to  counteract  this  tendency ; 
and  the  conclusion  is  that  it  can  be  done  by  •  preventive 
and  prophylactic '  methods  only.  If  we  recog^se  the 
existence  of  social  science,  the  problem  of  the  future  is 
how  best  to  spread  it  among  the  people.  '  The  education 
of  the  benevolent  public  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
factors.*  The  millionaire  who  would  found  a  chair  of 
social  science  at  one  of  the  iiniversities  might  do  miore 
to  cure  poverty  than  by  giving  all  his  property  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

We  have,  however,  to  be  on  our  guard  against  accept- 
ing as  scientific  everything  that  *  comes  from  abroad.' 
Many  things  that  are  practicable  and  even  scientific  where 
there  is  universal  military  service  and  every  one  is  'pigeon- 
holed,* woidd  not  be  so  here.  But  even  abroad  there  is 
already  a  reaction  against  many  of  the  methods  adopted 
there ;  and  eminent  men,  such  as  Dr  Aschrott,  are  warm 
advocates  of  our  system  of  poor  relief  in  preference  to 
their  own.  '  There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  Germany  in 
favour  of  restricting  public  relief  to  such  institutions  as 
the  workhouses.' 

Academic  sociology  has  hitherto  confined  itself  chiefly 
to  speculations  as  to  the  conditions  existing  amongst 
,  prehistoric  man.  It  is  time  that  we  should  bring  it  up 
to  date.  Is  it  vain  to  hope  that  these  questions  may  be 
some  day  removed  from  the  arena  of  politics  and  treated 
seriously  by  all  patriotic  citizens  upon  a  rational  and 
judicial  basis  ? 
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NOTE  ON  THE  SUGAR  CONVENTION. 

In  an  incidental  reference  to  the  Sugar  Convention  in  the 
'  Quarterly  Review '  for  January  last  (p.  259),  it  was  remarked 
that,  'owing  to  the  Sugar  Convention,  Swiss  manufacturers 
are  able  to  buy  sugar  at  less  than  half  the  price  that  British 
makers  have  to  pay.'  This  statement  was  made  on  the 
authority  of  a  letter  from  Messrs  Icke  and  Sharp,  of  Birming- 
ham, to  Mr  Chamberlain,  and  not  challenged  by  him.  Messrs 
Icke  and  Sharp  may  be  able  to  substantiate  their  assertion. 
We  cannot.  What  our  enquiries  show  is  that  on  July  1, 1904, 
the  price  of  Austrian  white  granulated  crystal  sugar  at  Zurich 
was  10s.  4^.,  and  on  October  1, 12«.  6c2.,  per  cwt. ;  that,  allowing 
Is.  per  cwt.  for  cost  of  transit  from  Hamburg  to  London  and 
landing  expenses  there,  the  cost  of  granulated  Oeiman  sugar 
in  London  was  128.  2^.  and  148.  per  cwt.  on  the  same  dates 
respectively;  and  that  on  the  same  dates  respectively  the 
prices  of  German  sugar  at  Zurich  were  lis.  lid.  and  148.,  and 
of  French,  lOa,  lld»  and  158.  Sd.  Russian  sugar  at  Zurich  may 
have  been  cheaper ;  but,  as  55  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  consumed 
in  Switzerland  is  from  Austria,  25  per  cent,  from  Germany, 
18  per  cent,  from  France,  and  only  2  per  cent,  from  Russia 
and  all  other  countries,  the  price  of  odd  lots  of  Russian  sugar 
is  scarcely  to  be  taken  into  account.  To  the  extent  of  55  per 
cent,  of  its  sugar,  then,  Switzerland,  on  the  dates  named,  had 
an  advantage  of  from  Is.  6c2.  to  Is.  9|<2.  per  cwt.  over  London, 
while  on  German  sugar  the  advantage  on  July  1  was  Sjd.  per 
cwt.,  and  on  October  1  the  prices  were  equal. 

Corrtgendum, — In  the  same  article,  p.  252,  line  2  from  foot, 
for '  foods '  read  *  goods.' 
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History*  planned  by,  97. 
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llgioos  standard,  t&. — oliaracter  of 
hia  month,  170— igift  of  moral  oritl- 
oiam,  170,  187— hia  choice  of  a  pro- 
feaaion,  171— unchangeableneas,  i6. 
— ^loreof  mualc,  172— oonservatism, 
178 — appearance,  ib.~-h.\a  genius 
f6r  acting,  174— readings  In  public 
and  in  prirato,  175.  190— Reader  at 
the  Temple,  176— his  wit,  177-179 
—oharacteristlos,  179— power  over 
quotations,  <&. — ^hts  Teraes,  180, 
18ft-187— friendship  with  Dn  Mau- 
rier,  181— his  genius  for  friendship, 
18S— death  of  his  sister,  i&.— of  his 
friend  Mrs  Haslehunt,  183— lee- 
tores  on  Shakespeare,  188-190— 
his  translations,  191— friendships 
In  literature,  ti».  —  biography  of 
Lamb,  192 — ^his  sermons,  i6. — ^re- 
ligious views,  198-195— spiritual 
humility,  195— charm  as  a  preacher, 
ib, 

Alden,  Mr  Percy,  *  The  Unemployed : 
a  National  Question'  criticised,  687 
eteeg. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  his  essay  on  'The 
Function  of  Criticism  at  the  Present 
Time,'    197— •  French    Eton,*    205, 


Amold,Matthew,  221— biographical 
sketches,  222— his  father.  223  — 
influences  of  his  childhood,  224— 
contemporaries,  225— life  at  Oxford, 
226  — private  Secretary  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  228— withdraws  his 
first  book  of  poems,  ib. — character, 
229 — invincible  inaoudanoet  230 — 
his  Ideal,  ib, — double  nature,  231 — 
criticism  of  himself,  232,  238— mar- 
riage, 233 — school  inspector,  ib,— 
services  to  education,  235,  246— 
pr^udice  agfl^nst  the  Noncon- 
formists. ;t6.— elected  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  236 
— 'Merope,*  tt.— *New  Poems,*  237 
—  political  views,  230  — view  of 
natural  science,  241— his  poems, 
242— prose  contributions.  242,  248 
—character  of  his  writings,  244, 
248— advocacy  of  aBritlah  academy, 
246— lack  of  concentration,  248. 

Ashley,  Percy,  'Modem  Tariff  His- 
tory,* 266,  266,  270. 

Ashley,  W.  J.,  'The  Progress  of  the 
German  Working  Classes,*  265, 272. 

Australia  and  the  policy  of  Prefer- 
enoe,  566-680. 

B. 

Balfour,  Bt  Hon.  A.  J.,  M,P.,  defini- 
tion of  his  protective  policy,  262— 
view  of  Retaliation,  264— his  speech 
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Ht  Edinburgh,  311— oppoHition  to  a 
protective  policy,  ib.  See  Prime 
Minister. 

Baltic  fleet  and  the  Dogger  Bank 
incident,  296,  314. 

Bancroft,  George,  '  History  of  the 
United  States*,'  91. 

BArard,  M.  Victor,  his  'Les  Phe- 
nicleuB  et  I'Odyss^e,'  344  et  seq. 

Biamarcic,  Prinee,  his  policy  of  Pro- 
tection, 1!68. 

Bredt.  Dr  F.  W..  on  the  care  of 
monuments,  504-506. 

Byron.  The  Collected  Works  of 
I«ord,  129 — his  complex  Indirfdu- 
ality,  ib. — as  letter- writer.  430 — 
pains  of  composition  and  revision, 
434-437 — occasional  faultlncss  of 
rhythm,  437  —  indehtedneas  to 
books,  437  et  aeq, — ortginaU  of  his 
heroes,  438 — Influence  of  Mnt  Rad- 
clifTe,  430— Don  Juan  derived  from 
CafitI,  441 — appropriation  from  the 
ancients,  443 — from  the  modems, 
443 — Instances  ot  unconscious  pla- 
giarism, 444-440 — hia  'Tttanism,' 
447— rhetoric  and  falsetto,  ib.— 
contrast  with  Wordsworth,  448 — 
TlewB  of  the  plastic  arts,  449— 
*  Manfred'  contrasted  with  'The 
Vision  of  Judgment/  450.  451— his 
TersatLlity,  451 — range  of  oompo- 
sition.  452— 'Ghilde  Harold'  and 
'Don  Juan*  valued.  453-455— lack 
of  certain  essentials,  455~defectfi 
as  an  artiflt,  456  —  continental 
opinion  of  Byron,  450— his  place 
among  poets,  457. 


•Cambridge  Modem  History,'  07. 
Canada  and  the  policy  of  Preference, 

546-56.5. 
Caxe  of  the  Insane.  The,  399.    See 

Insane. 
Carlile.  W.  W.,  'Economic  Method 

and  Economic  Fallaoles,'  258. 
Carson,  H.  L.,  "The  Supreme  Court 

of  the  United  States,*  121. 
Carter,    R.   Brudenell.   his   'Doctors 

and  their  Work'  quoted,  420 
Chamberlain.  Rt  Hon.  A..  M.P..  his 

criticism  on  Free  Trade.  319. 


Chamberlain.  Rt  Hon.  J. 
propotflttons   on   hb  Aoetl 
256-258 — on  the  resaliof' 
Convention,     258 — on 
259  —  ou      the     Lncreose 
holders  of  land,   26}— his 
aion     of    enquiry,     274 — tq» 
Luton,  U13 — hii*  circular  %a 
of  Guardiiuis  rr  relief  of  tti< 
employed.  027. 

Chapman,  S.  J.,  *  Work  and  Wftpj 
274-270. 

Churchraen,  Two  Great,  43a. 
Creighton  and  aee  Liddoo. 

Coleridge.    Bmest    H.,    as  ediivl 
'The  Works  of   I.K>rd   Byroft.' 
cl  acq. 

Colonial  View  of  PrerereoM^! 
See  Preference. 

Corbett.  Joli&n   B,,    *  Drake  and 
Tudor  Navy/  151,  156 — • 
of  Drake.'  157,  165.  n<rf#— • 
in  the  Mediterranekau,*  107,  iuIk. 

County   Council,     London,   ytttk  4 
the,  on  education,  207. 

Cowper,   William,    and   Bon* 
W&lpole.  35.      See  Walpolo. 

Creighton.  Bishop  Maodell,  oomptf^ 
with  Llddoa.  458 — hiB  sreei  IfiUi- 
lectual  power,  461 — paradox  Ml 
flippancy.  402— what  they  hid.  m 
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— ideasof  duty,  ib, — hia  concepClK 
of  religion,  466  —  pro^icreM  a' 
divine  government.  467 — ol^ecl  ^ 
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duence,  400— letters  to  his 
47U— two  fltages  in  hia 
development,  471 — indebteda* 
Goethe,  472  —  the  applioatlon 
law  to  morals,  473-175— abeolBtt 
confidence  in  the  Chriatian  U 
475 — powers  In  converaatiou. 
his  geniu»  for  aflklrs,  477 — as 
and  clergyman,  ib. — devotion 
service.  478 — as  student  and 
of  action,  470 — as  bishop  and 
torian.  ISO — his  philoaopby  of 
tory.  4R1— wise  treatment 
Kensit  trouble,  48S — answ4 
William  Haroourt.  489—1 
world  misunderstood.  484. 
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!ttoD,  Mrs,  her  suocesif  as  her 
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Cnrst*!  PAlace  District  Gna  Company, 
system  of  profil-sharing.  70, 

Ciumlngham.  W.,  *Tbe  Rise  and 
Decline  of  the  Free-trade  Move- 
ment.' 269. 


D. 

Dawson,  W.  H.,  on  the  cult  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  245—'  Prot«ctioa 
In  Grrmany/  207,  270-272. 

Deakin,  Mr,  on  the  attitude  of  Aus- 
tralia rr  Preference,  565,  567.  571. 

Denmark,  result  of  co-operation,  79. 

Devonshire,  Mrs  R.  L..  her  trans- 
lation of  the  '  LifB  and  Letters  of 
H.  Taine,"  371. 

DiU,  Samuel,  '  Roman  Society  from 
Nero  to  Marcus  Aurollus.'  540  */ 

Dodweli,     B,     fferbtrt,     '  HippoJyte 
Talne,  Philosopher  and  Critic,' .171. 
Dogger  Bank  Incident,  24)6.  314. 
Dnboia,  Professor,  Iils  study  of  the 

origin  of  pearls.  490. 
Duckling  'ranch.'  success  of  a,  143. 
Dufferln,    Lord,    321  —  birth    and 
ancestry.    322— his    mother.    323— 
at    Eton,   <6,— and    Oxford,    .124 — 
present  at  the  siege  of  Bomaraund, 
i6.— accompanlen  Lord  John  RusboH 
to  Vienna,  325—'  U^tters  from  High 
Latitudea,'»6.— called  to  the  LeTttnt, 
i6.— the  Joint  commission  to  Syria, 
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cess,  327— Under-Secretary  at  the 
IndU    Office.    328  — death   of   bis 
mother,  ifc.— marriage,  ib, — at  the 
War  Office,  i6.— intervenes  in  the 
Irish    Land     eontroversy,    ib. — as 
Irish     landlord,     320  —  Governor  - 
General  of  Canada.  330— questions 
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diaua  imperial,  332— at  St  Peters- 
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—transferred  to  Constantinople,  ib, 
—work  In  Egypt,  3;M— repreaenta- 
tire  Institutions  founded,  ifc.— his 
report,  835— Viceroy  of  India,  336 


—foreign  policy  of  the  Indian  Em- 
pire, 337  et  se^.— relations  with 
Afghanistan,  i6.— the  Panjdeh  In- 
cident, ib.  —  Burma,  MO.  340  — 
created  marquis,  340— last  years, 
^1 — charaoteristlcs  and  qualities, 
341-343. 


East,  the  Far,  War  in,  280. 

War. 

'  Edinburgh  Review.'  Sydney  Smith's 
articles  on  the  reform  of  madhouses. 
406. 
Sduoation,   The    Direction    and 
Method  of,  107— epoch  of  cxpan- 
-sion,    19ti — reform    of    educational 
machinery,   200 — of  method.  ib.~ 
appointment  of  Mr  Morant,  201— 
aim    of    legislation,    202  — Act    of 
1890  ;  203— work  of  the  Board.  204 
—Act  of  1902;  205,  207— abolition 
of  School  Boards,  206— the  County 
Council,    207  — problems    of    the 
teacher  and  the  child,  300— objeot 
of  state  Intervention,  210- the  new 
*Code  of    Regulations  for   Public 
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tlatlon  of  function.  212-' Regula- 
tions for  Secondary  Schools,'  213— 
'  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.'  ib. 
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Egga,  production  of,  136— price,  ib, — 
number  imported,  130— new-Iald. 
ib. 

Evans.  A.  J.,  his  discoveries  in  Crete, 
353. 


Fielding,  the  Hon.  W.  S.,  on  the 
policy  of  Canada  In  regard  to  Prt- 
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the  United  Statea,'  117. 
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;uo,  Hon.  J.  W.,  '  Hlatory  of 

the  BritiBh  Army,'  160,  note. 
France,    percentage  of  unemployed, 

d62 — effect  of  a  peasant  proprietary, 

264— result  of  Protection,  966. 
Free  Trade,  influence  of,  261. 
Fry,  Roger  K,  *  Watts  and  Whtetler,' 

607. 


iworbs  Company,  South  Metro- 
politan, proflt'flharlng  at,  04-70. 

Gennany,  ro«ult  of  Protection,  267, 

Glraud,  M..  his  Judgment  of  Talne's 
habit  of  thought,  3H8. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,on  Bishop  Stubbs's 
*LcctureR,'  7 — on  Matthew  Arnold's 
style  of  writing,  244. 

Gneist  compared  vrith  Stubbs.  26. 

Godln,  J.  R.  A.,  founder  of  the  Iron- 
works at  Gnise,  70 — his  copartner- 
ship Acheme,  71-74. 

Goethe.  Iinc±t  from,  248— bin  influence 
on  Bishop  Creighton.  472. 

Gordon.  R.,  drawH  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  the  state  of  pauper 
Innatics,  408. 


Hakluyt,  Richard.  'The  Princlpall 
NavigationH.'  146. 

Hardy,  Thomas,  description  of  a  tithe- 
barn,  500. 

Hart,  Albert  Bushnellt  *Thc  Forma- 
tion of  the  Union,  1750-1820';  92 
— 'The  Foundations  of  American 
Foreign  Policy,*  113. 

Hatch,  Ernest,  M.P..  on  the  circular 
of  the  Gorton  election,  316. 

Henderson.  B.  W.,  *The  Life  and 
Princlpate  of  the  Srapcror  Nero,* 
S40. 

Herdman,  Professor,  report  of.  on 
the  Oeylon  pearl  fisheries,  403. 

Hereford,  Bishop  of,  on  Matthew 
Arnold's  views  on  education.  246, 

Hlldrcth,  R.,  •  History  of  the  United 
States.*  91, 


Uolmeii,  T.  Rice.  ^Cnsarsi 

of  Gaul*  reviewed.  533. 
*  Honu-Countie^t'     *  FoolUy-kMfiBK 

as  a  Business,*  1^. 
Howard,  John,  and  the  treatacDiil 

the  insane,  405, 
Button,  W.  H,,  '  letter*  of  Wi 

Stubbs,  Bi«hop  of  Oxford.' 

by,  1. 


I. 


Impressionists,  the  French. 
IzMane»  The  Cajre  of  the. 

Jjord  Chsncellor  the  bead  of  the 
Board  of  Lunacy,  ib. — '  PrsroRiClTa 
Hegis,'  309-401— the  King's  chsifs 
of  Idiots.  400— mcdicTal 
of  maniacs,  401-403 — good 
the  religious  orders,  402— 'Bed- 
lam,* 403— private  homes  in  die 
eighteenth  century,  404 — wi 
legal  control,  ib. — St  Luke's 
pita).  1*.— cruelties  prartiAvd  af 
the  insane  poor,  406.  407— Jofaa 
Howard  and  Samuel  Tuke,  il 
Sydney  Smith's  opinion  of  Ti 
'York  Retreat,*  406  — effocU 
Parliament,  406  et  se^.—the 
of  1815;  407— aboliUon  of  strere 
reetraint,  ib, — position  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  408 — numbsn 
and  condition  of  the  pauper  insaae, 
ib. — eonsequencea  of  the  report  <rf 
1B44  ;  409—*  the  Magna  Cbarta  of 
the  Inaane,'  <&. — report  of  1877, 
ifr.— Consolidation  Act  of  1)900; 
410 — present-day  superriaioQ  of  Ifae 
pauper  Insane,  411-414 — need  for 
more  Commissioners,  412 — codsU- 
tution  of  the  CommisaimL,  41S— tbt 
legal  element,  414-417  —  arrange- 
ments in  Scotland.  417, 423 — Mipar- 
Tision  of  lunatics  posaeeaing  meaas* 
418,  419— possible  amalgamatkn  of 
the  two  departmenta,  420 — floaa- 
cial  position,  ib. — aeml-pablie  hos- 
pitals, 421— treatment  of  penwns 
with  incipient  Insanity,  423  nosd 
for  modifying  the  lunacy  law,  424 
— the  medical  ofScer  of  health, 
425  — example  of  a  bad  priTate 
asylum,  4 SB — need  for  reform.  481 
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Ireland,  «<»>nomic  condition,  74  — 
organisation  of  crcajueiie«,  78 — 
establishment  of  RaifTciHcn  banks, 
80 — number  of  federations,  81 — 
Land  Act  of  1903 ;  82, 


J. 

Jameson,  Mr  Lyster,  his  rescarcheA 
Into  the  causes  of  the  formation  of 
pearls,  488-490. 

Japan,  war  with  Russia,  282.  See 
War. 

Johnston,  Rev.  J.  D.,  his  'Life  and 
Letters  of  iicnry  Parry  Liddon  '  re- 
Tlewed,  458-^61. 

Joiwett,  Professor,  on  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's stjle  of  writing,  £44. 


Kdaart,  Dr.  hin  report  on  the  Ceylon 
pearl-oyster  flahcry,  487. 

King,  Rev.  J.,  protests  against  van- 
dalism at  Berwick -on-Tweed.  498. 


Lansbory,  Mr.  on  the  effects  of  muni- 
cipal relief  on  the  nnemployed,  034. 
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of  American  History,*  edited  by, 
00. 

Lauricr,  Sir  Wilfrid,  on  the  tariff 
policy  of  Canada,  560. 

Lee,  Guy  C,  *  True  HUtory  of  the 
Civil  War,*  119. 

Ltddon,  Henry  Parry,  compared  with 
Bishop  Crclghton,  458— his  position 
in  the  Church,  450 — defects  of  the 
perfect  priest,  461. 

List,  Fricdrich.  bis  advocacy  of  'na- 
tionality,' 255. 

Lfvesey,  Sir  George,  hia  system  of 
proflt  sharing,  64 — speech  at  the 
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Long,  the  Kt  Hon.  W.  H..  his  scheme 
for  relief  of  the  unemployed.  630 

Lyall.  Sir  Alfred,  as  Lord  Dnfferin's 
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M. 

Maurier,  O.  Du,  his  friendship  with 
Canon  AInger,  181. 

McKlnley,  W.,  'The  Tariff,*  2CB,  371. 

Meredith.     H.     O.,    '  Protection    in 
Prance.'  262, 

Monuments,  Our  Neglected,  497 
— historic  remains  at  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  ib. — Injured  or  destroyed, 
498  —  remains  at  NewcaBtle-on- 
Tyne,  499  —  tithe-barn  at  Peter- 
borough. 500— destroyed,  501 — the 
Whitglft  Hospital  at  Croydon,  ib, 
—  threatened,  502  —  how  foreign 
countries  regard  their  ancient 
monuments,  fft.— present  machin- 
ery for  preserving  them,  503  — 
public  opinion  the  eventual  arbiter, 
504 — care  of  monumentfi  in  Ger- 
many, 505— the  offloini  machinery, 
506 — the  Austrian  Commifision.  ib, 
—the  French,  60O-.SO8— Italy  and 
Germany.  608-610— other  countries, 
610  —  foreign  legislative  enact- 
ments, 510-514  —  compared  with 
British,  514  -  616  —  the  London 
County  Council  inventory.  517  — 
call  for  a  royal  commission,  517- 
610— ease  of  Penrith,  518— a  per- 
missive Act,  519 — what  the  Gov- 
ernment might  do,  520. 
Morant,  Mr,  hib  appointment  on  the 

Board  of  Education,  201. 
Morley,  Rt  Hon.  J.,  M.P.,  on  Blatthew 

Arnold.  1246. 
Moseley,  Sir  Alfred,   his  Industrial 

Report,  62,  84. 
Murray,  Gilbert^  'The    Wanderings 

of  Odysseus,*  344. 
Myres,    J.    L..    his    discoveries    In 
Cyprus,  353. 

N. 

ZTavy,  The  Tudora  and  the,  146. 

Set  Todors. 
Navy  Records  Society,  works  of  the, 

146. 
Newport,  Mr,  'Paying  Poultry,'  140. 
Nicholson.   J.    S.,   'History   of   the 

English  Com  Ijiws,'  260. 
Noailies,    Vicoaite    de,     *  Marlns    et 

Soldats  fran^ls  en  Am6rl4ue>'  110. 
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OdysBOUB,  The  Wandeiin«:8  o^ 
344— M.  B^rard'B  theory,  t6.— the 
•Odyssey'  one  of  the  'Nostol/  345— 
a  *  Mediterranean  Pilot,'  t6.— topo- 
logy, 346 — the  position  of  Mycenae, 
t&.— *la  lot  des  Isthmes,'  347— the 
case  of  Troy,  348 — Homeric  ships 
starting  in  the  night,  349— *  La 
Course,*  350  —  I^ampeduza  and 
Delos,  351  —  oncertainty  of  M. 
B^rard's  theory  of  Phoenician  in- 
fluence, ib,  —  the  Mediterranean 
never  possessed  by  one  Power,  352 
— the  evidence  of  Crete,  353 — and 
Cyprus,  {&.  —  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  354  —  the  sea-power  of 
Phoenicia,  ib,  —  Greek  words  of 
Phoenician  origin,  356 — *  systems 
of  doublets,'  356-359— chronology, 
360-362 — difficulties  in  the  concep- 
tion, t6. — references  to  Phoenicians 
in  Homer,  361~the  Spring  of  the 
Bear,  363-365— Porto  Pouo,  365— 
the  Doves'  Rook,  366 — the  harpoon- 
ing of  Achseans,  367 — the  pierced 
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theories,  368-370. 

Oppenheim,  M.,  *  History  of  Uie  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Boyal  Navy,* 
152 — his  introduction  to  Monson's 
*N«*al  Tracts,'  153,  note,  157. 

Our  Neglected  Monuments,  497— 
See  Monuments. 
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Palmer,  Walter,  'Poultry  Manage- 
ment on  a  Farm,'  139. 

Pater,  Walter,  on  the  tendency  of 
education,  220. 

Paul,  H.  W.,  •  Matthew  Arnold,'  222. 

Pearls  and  Parasites,  485— cause 
of  the  formation  of  pearls,  t6. — 
constitution  of  the  oyster-shell,  t&. 
— process  of  the  formation,  486 — 
— Dr  Kelaart's  report,  487— Scotch 
and  British  pearls,  488— eanse  of 
pearls  In  the  edible  mussel,  ib. — 
Mr  Jameson's  researches,  488-490 


—and  those  of  ProCeasor  Dibois. 
490  —  ancient  Cingalese  purl 
fisheries,  491  —  dates  of  xwrat 
fisheries,  ib. — how  tiie  oysten  ixe 
obtained  and  sold,  492,  403— &  n- 
port  by  experts,  493— chief  csom 
of  failure,  494r— life-history  of  tk 
parasite  not  yet  ascertained.  4fl6- 
present  investigations,  496— tart 
year's  fishery,  <6. 

Pelham,  H.  F.,  'The  Kariy  Bobmb 
Emperors,'  621. 

Plunkett,  Sir  Horace,  'Ireland  i& 
the  New  Century,'  75. 

Port  Arthur,  siege  of,  203— sor- 
render,  296. 

Poultory-^eeping  as  a  Bnsinets, 
125— hens  kept  by  a  cottager,  127 
— a  suburban  kitchen-garden,  12S 
— poultry-farms,  128-131— breeding 
of  show-birds,  132— merits  <rf  ntHtty 
poultry,  134 — invention  of  the  tnp 
register  or  recording-nest,  138— 
price  of  eggs,  ib, — managwnent  <m 
farms,  137 — advantages  tofumers, 
138  —  profitable  feeding,  tfr.  — 
amount  of  eggs  and  poultry  im- 
ported, 139 — •  new-laid  *  eggs,  (ft.— 
supply  of  English,  140— Americu 

*  poultry-plants,'      142  —  duckling 

*  ranch,'  143. 

Pratt,  E.  A.,  'The  Organisation  rf 
Agriculture,'  264. 

Freftsrenoe :  the  Colonial  View, 
546.  I.  Canada,  id.— the  idea  of 
Protection  before  1847 ;  547— the 
first  protective  tariff,  »6.—Mr  Glad- 
stone's remonstrance,  548 — Recipro- 
city treaty  with  the  United  States, 
549— the  tariff  of  1868 ;  650— pro- 
test of  Mr  Gait  against  home 
interference,  tfr.  —  general  tariff 
policy  till   to-day,   650,  551  —  tiie 

*  oifer,'  651 — ^percentage  of  duty  on 
dutiable  imports,  652 — resolutkmB 
of  colonial  conferences,  663 — ^failure 
of  the  movement  for  Preference  In 

.  Canada,  554 — waiting  for  England 
to  move,  555  et  aeq — ^resolution  of 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
Empire,  559— statistics,  660— di- 
lemma of  PreferentiaUsts  at  hooM, 
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562  —  the  question  of  continuity. 
563 — con!tL'<)iienci's  of  nltiiration^  of 
tbc  tAflfT,  564 — Bnmm&ry  of  effects. 
ib.  II.  AnsTRAUA.  565— attitude 
of  leaders  and  parties,  565,  566 — 
re«Kilution«.  568  —  defeat  of  the 
principle  of  Preference.  569 — rela- 
tions with  India.  572 — apathy  in 
Australia,  572-574 — variouM  deilnl- 
tions  of  Preference.  575~tho  Presa 
generally  hostile,  578— the  Labour 
party,  ib. — Australia  and  Imperial 
defence.  580. 


Prime  Minioter'B  I>ut7,  300 — con- 
centration of  the  Opposition  on 
the  fiscal  is8ue,  310— Mr  Balfour's 
iipeech  at  Edinburgh.  311— his  op- 
position to  a  protective  policy,  ib. 
— advocacy  of  an  I m perlal  con- 
ferenee,  312 — declaration  of  policy, 
ib. — Mr  Chamberlain '8  speeoh  at 
Laton,  313 — Anglo- Russian  crisis, 

1314 — circular  on  the  Gorton  elec- 
tkm,  316— aggressive  altitude  of 
free-trade  Unionists,  ib, — Toting 
In  favour  of  I<iberal  candidates, 
317— proposed  temporary  alliance, 
1*6. — Mr  Balfour's  policy  of  con- 
sideration, 318 — naed  for  a  definite 
statement,  310. 

Proflt-sharing  and  Copartner- 
ehlp,  01 — flpirit  of  trade-unionism, 
02 — losses  to  the  national  produc- 
tive power,  <6.— joint-stock  prin- 
ciple. 63— system  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gasworks  Cotnpany, 
64-70— Cryatal  Palace  District  Gas 
Company,  70 — M.  Godln's  scheme, 
70-74 — economic  condition  of  Ire- 
land, 7+— Sir  H.  Plunkett's  work 
on,  75-78  —  organisation  of  the 
creameries,  78 — estAblishmcnt  of 
Raiffelsen  banks,  60 — number  of 
federations,  81— Land  Act  of  1903  ; 
82 — adaptability  of  co-operation, 
83— 'premium*  system,  84-87. 

Prot«ction.  policy  of.  25S. 

Prothero^  Rott^la-rui  E.^  *  Horace  Wal- 
pole  and  William  Cowpor/  35 — 
editor  of  *The  Letters  of  Lord 
Byron,*  430-432. 


R. 

Keid,  Mr,  on  Preference,  560. 
Retaliation,  policy  of,  254. 

Boman  Emperors,  The  Early,  521 

—  tendency  for  ancient  history  to 
become  impersonal,  ib,  —  Moram* 
sen's  influence,  ib. — interest  in  the 
history  of  Individuals  reviving,  522 

—  progress  of  Investigation,  523 
—Julius  Cffisar,  623^26— Augus- 
tus, 527-531~Tacitus  as  historian 
of  the  Caesars,  631-533— Tiberius, 
533-635 — Gains  or  Caligula.  535— 
Claudius,  536-540— Nero,  540--542 — 
authority  of  the  Cttsais,  54i  — 
Seneca,  543-545. 

Rutisell.G.  W.  E.,  *  Matthew  Arnold,' 
222. 

Buesia,  The  Condition  of,  SSI- 
revolution  or  rostltsant'ss  ?  ib,—lhA 
Western  mind  and  Russia.  58£— 
the  autocracy,  583 — the  Deoember 
ukase  of  the  Tsar,  584 — Prince 
Mlrsky's  regime,  i/i.— the  Pt^ss, 
585— appeal  of  the  Intellectuals, 
586 — the  autocracy  obstinate,  ib.— 
eHect  of  the  Japanese  successes, 
587  — desperate  condition  of  the 
peasants.  587-580  —  their  wrath 
smouldering,  580— forces  of  revo- 
lution, 590— the  murder  of  Plohve, 
»6.— the  massacre  at  Baku,  501—- 
widespread  government  cruelties, 
593 — possibilities  of  outbrcAk  In 
the  Caucasus,  504-507 — the  Arme- 
nians, 506 — the  Polish  movement, 
507-500 — the  lalwur  movement,  600 
et  Beq. — the  St  Petersburg  mas- 
sacre. 600— the  strike,  601— demand 
for  responsible  government,  604 — 
position  of  the  Tsar,  606. 

Russia,  war  with  Japan,  28S.  See 
War, 


Sadler,  Professor  M,  B..  his  *  Report 

on  Secondary  Education  In  Liver- 
pool,* 201,  210.  218. 
Salnte-Bcuve.     his     relations    with 
Taloe,  387,  304,  307. 
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S&intsbury,   George.    *  Matthew 
nold.'  222. 

Schools,  Board,  abolition  of,  200 — 
*  ElementAry,  Code  of  Regulations.' 
211— 'SecondaiT-.  Regulations  for,' 
213, 

Soott,  Frank  J..  *  Portraitures  of 
JnllUB  Cffisar,'  623. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of  (Lord  A»hl*y), 
securen  *  the  Magna  Ciiarta  of  the 
insane/  400. 

Shakespeare,  Canon  Alnger'a  read- 
ings of.  176,  188-190. 

Shipley X  A.  f.,  'Pearla  and  Para- 
alles,*  485. 

Shuckburgb,  E.  S..  his  ' Augustus' 
crlticUed,  528-530. 

Sicful.  Edith,  '  Canon  Alnger,'  160. 

Sldgwiok,  Professor,  his  criticism  on 
'  In  Memoriain,'  240. 

Smith,  Sydney,  articles  in  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Review  *  on  tha  coodltlou  of 
the  Insane.  406.  407. 

atubbs,  William.  Churohmaji  and 
Historian,  1 — his  characte  Hit  tics, 
2,  3,  10— ordination.  4 — '  Regis- 
truiu  iSocrum  Anglicanum.'  <6. — 
appointed  librarian  ab  I^mbeth, 
t6. — professor  of  Modem  History 
at  Oxford,  3—*  Constitutional  His- 
tory,' t6.— political  views,  6— power 
of  concentration,  ib.  —  *  Select 
Statutes,'  7— on  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  enquiry  Into  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  7-0  — Bishop  of 
Chester,  9 — rcl  igious  Tie ws,  10 — 
apparent  want  of  sympathy.  11 — 
MMBsor  In  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's 
case,  i6.— on  the  'Joint  action  of 
OonTOcatlons,'  12 — character  of  his 
preaching,  14  —  attitude  towards 
Biblical  research,  16 — on  the  danger 
of  disestablishment,  16— his  dis- 
trust of  public  opinion,  ih. — cha- 
racter of  his  writings,  18-22,  33 — 
distrust  of  generali(<ationB,  20 — 
constructive  character  of  his  work, 
21- hisprefacea,  S3— lack  of  artistic 
power,  ib, — estimates  of  character, 
23— his  study  of  constitutional  de- 
velopment, 24-28 — oompored  with 
Waltz  and  Gucist.  28— 'Lecturee 
on    European    Uistory,'    20,    33 — 


Taine,  Hippolyte,  Philosoj 
and  Critio,  371— his  iuullect 
ideals,  ».— birth,  372— school- 
373 — search  for  general  truths, 
—admitted  to  L'i^cole  Nonnale«J 
-application  for  the  affrrffoli 
phlloeophy  refused,  376 — prof« 
of  philosophy  at  Nevera,  37C 
thesis  on  acusatlons,  ib.- 
by  the  eouji  cCHai  and  self-seekli^ 
politicians,  370,  377— profes»or  of 
rhetoric  at  Poitiers,  377 — relations 
with  Napoleon  in,  378 — depresaioo 
of  splritSt  379 — academic  horn 
ib. — 'Voyage  aux  Eaux  des 
noes,  380 — attempts  to  secure 
Academy  prize.  380.  3tSl— *P1 
sophos  Classiques,*  381— 'Hlsl 
of  English  Literature,*  382. 
Impressions  of  England, 
•6tienne  Mayran,'  385— vialt 
Italy,  386 — professor  of  ivsthet 
ib. — '  De  rintelligeace,'  3S7- 
peAslmism.  388 — 'Ori^nes  de 
France  Con  tern  poraine/  i&.  —  his 
metaphysical  position,  389  —  tt 
philosopher  and  paychologlst,  SOO- 
395  — his  oriUciam  of  EngUafa 
writers.  3tM  «t  m^.- prea«nt  valoe 
of  his  conclusions,  398. 
Tariff^  and  National  Well-bedos, 
250— works  on.  231— Mr  Bolfoi 
dtiflnitlon  of  his  protective  poll 
232— his  riew  of  Retaliation 
Preference,  2.'v4 — List's  advocacy  < 
'nationality,'  255— Mr  Chamber- 
lain's propositions,  ^7 — result  ol 
the  Sugar  Convention, 
culture,  259  —  fnfluencea 
Trade,  261 — percentage  of  unem 
ployed  in  France.  202— effect  oJ 
peasant  proprietary,  264 — result 
protection  in  France,  S60 
many,  267-271— America,  269, 
—  Mr  Chamberlain's  Comini: 
of  enquiry  Into  fiscal  condttic 
274 — Professor  Chapman**   '  W 


'1 

iber^i 
— resait  O^l 
258— ftg^H 
■  Of    1^^ 
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ftnd    Wages,'   :374-27A  —  note    and 
corrigendum,  6iO. 
eachera.  Re^^latioiut  Cor  the  Train- 
ing of,'  213. 

'oynbee,  Mrs  Paget,  *The  Letters  of 
Horace  Walpole."  edited  by,  36. 
■Trade-untonism,  spirit  of,  Q2. 
Hhtaveiyan,  Sir  George,  *  The  Amerl- 
B    con  RcTolution.'  lOt). 
HhidorSy  The,  and  the  Navy,  145 
H    — works    published    by   the    Nary 
I     RecordH    Society,    146  — Hakluyt's 
I     'Principall  Navij^tlona.'  145-148— 
P     maritime   otiaracter  of   the  Tudor 
period,   148 — establishment  of  the 
•  Navy  Board  in  1516;  150 — develop- 
ment of   the  saillng-fihtp,  161 — M. 
Oppcnheim's  '  History  of   the  Ad- 
zniuistratloD   of  the  Royal  Navy/ 
162— aohleveraents  o/  Henry  VIII, 

»ib. — the  warship,   153 — during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  154 — war 
with  Spain,  156~ita  two  aspects, 
157— the  'Counter- Armada,'  160— 
■      causes    of    the    failure,     160  —  the 
B     •  Flota  '  policy,  101 — policy  of  Queen 
I     Ellxabeth.  163-166— of  James  I,  167 
"     —Charles  I,  163. 
Take,    Samuel,    founds    '  York    Re- 
treat '  for  the  insane  poor,  405. 
Two  Oreat  Churohmen,  458.     See 

Creighton  and  eee  Liddon. 
Tyne,  C,  H.  Van,  'The  Loyalists  In 
^he  American  Revolution.'  106. 


U. 

1TnempIoyad»  The,  624  — the  pjro- 
mise  of  legislation,  t6, — history  of 
the  poor-law,  025  —  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act,  523 — Mr  Cham* 
berlain's  circular  to  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, 627— and  Sir  Henry  Fow- 
ler's, i6.— meetings  on  Tower  Hill, 
628  —  recommendations  of  select 
committees,  029  —  the  Mansion 
House  scheme,  630 — and  that  of 
Mr  Long,  ib, — dlffloulties  of  selec- 
tion and  enquiry,  631 — of  providing 
work,  633  —  recidivisfne  of  appli- 
cants, ib,  —  casual  labour,  Q'M  — 
effect  of  relief-works,  ib, — the  cost, 
i6.— report  of  the  Manaioo  House 


Committee,  635—*  unemployables, 
637— methods  of  treatment,  638- 
640 — the  progress  of  pauperisation, 
640,  644  —  four  classes  of  anem- 
ployed,  6^tl — ways  of  Improvement, 
643^tho  need  of  social  science,  645. 

Unionist  free-traders,  proposed  tem- 
porary alliance  with  the  Liberal 
party,  317. 

United  States,  the  premium  system  I 
of  paying  wages,  84. 

United  States.  The  Making  of 
the,  88— Profoasor  Lamcd's  *  Lite- 
rature of  American  History,*  90 — 
G.  Bancroft's  '  History  of  the 
United  States,"  91— R  HUdreth's 
history,  ib.—A,  B.  Hart's  •The 
Formation  of  the  Union,  1760- 
1829' ;  9S~J.  Fiske's  'New 
and  New  England,'  93 — Profesaorj 
W.  Wilson's  •  History  of  the  Amer-'^ 
lean  People,"  94-97 —  •  Cambridge 
Modem  History/  97-102,  115— S, 
Fisher's  *  True  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolation,*  102-104 — C.  H. 
Van  Tyne's  'The  Loyalists  in  the 
American  RoTolutlon,*  104-107  — 
Sir  G.  Trevelyan's  *  American  Re- 
volution,' 107-110  —  Vlcomte  de 
Noaillfl'a  history,  110-112— A.  B. 
Hart's  '  Foundations  of  American 
Foreign  Policy,'  113— S.  Fiaher'a 
'Evolution  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.'  117-119— G.  C, 
Lee's  'True  History  of  the  Civil 
War/  119— H.  L.  Carson's  'Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,' 
121—'  poultry-plants,'  142— result 
of  ProtecUon.  271. 

Wages,  the  premium  system  of  pay- 
ing, 84. 

Wnitx.  compared  with  DrStuhbs,  28. 

Walpole,  Horaoe,  and  Wiiliam 
CowT>er.  35 — character  of  their 
letters.  33-38 — tastes  in  common, 
38— love  of  animals,  39 — of  garden- 
ing, 40 — dogs,  t6.— literature,  40- 
42 — dissimilarity  of  their  outward 
uireumstanceci,  43-49  —  their  pic- 
tures of  clerical  iUo,  49 — comparison 
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between  a  picnic  at  Olney  and 
Vanxhall,  60-62 — changes  in  town 
and  connts7  life,  62-66 — ^viewa  on 
Hethodiam,  66— political  Tiewa,  67 
— patriotism,  69. 

War,  The,  in  the  Tar  Bast,  280— 
commencement  of  hoetUities  be* 
tween  Japan  and  Russia,  282— 
first  auooesses  of  Japan,  <b. — un- 
prepcvedness  of  Bossia,  284 — opera- 
tions, 286— condition  of  the  raU- 
way,  287 — batties  of  Liaoyang  and 
Shaho,  288-202  —  siege  of  Fort 
Arthur,  298-206— surrender,  295— 
destruction  of  the  Paolflc  squadron, 
206— the  Dogger  Bank  incident, 
206-200  —  lessons  tao£^t  by  the 
war,  200-306 — issues  of  the  cam- 
paign, 806-308  —  voyage  of  the 
Baltic  fleet,  907. 

Ward,  Homi^iry,  his  *  British  Foets,' 
240. 

Warren^  T,  Serbert,  *  Matthew 
Arnold,'  221. 

Watson,  Mr  J.  C,  views  on  Prefer^ 
enoe,  600. 

Watson,     William,     *In 
Churchyard,'  248. 


Watts  and  Whistler,  607— likeHss 
and  nnlikeness,  608  ~  Whiatler  s 
personality,  <&. — his  love  of  real 
beauty,  6W — the  Xoctumes,  610- 
hls  creed  as  an  artist,  610  et  »fq.- 
the  quest  of  Oriental  beauty,  612- 
the  portraits  of  Carlyle  and  Us 
mother,  613 — occasional  trivialitj, 
614  —  his  heroic  isolation,  ib.  — 
Watts  a  contrast  to  WhLstler,  ib. 
—greatness  of  his  ideas  and  aims, 
616— effect  of  the  age,  616— the 
health  of  his  creed,  618 — his  sym- 
bolism and  allegories,  619— inter- 
pretations of  daawJpal  mythology, 
620 — national  designs,  tfr.— por- 
traits, <6.— a  landscape  painter,  69 
—his  place  among  artists,  622. 

WhisUer  as  artist,  607-614. 

WUlrich,  Herr  H.,  his  study  of 
Caligula,  636. 

Wilson,  Professor  Woodrow,  *HiB- 
toiy  of  the  American  People,*  04. 

Wright,  Lewis,  'The  New  Book  of 
Poultry,'  131,  137. 

Wright,  Thomas,  '  The  Cotrespond- 
enoelof  William  Cowper,' amnged 
by,  36. 
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0ut  Xonbon  Cbadties 

XT  be    Quarter  lig    IRevlew 
Cbadties  Hbverttset 

AprU,  1905, 


'PHE  Spring,  has  come  again,  and  with  it  the 
greater  delight  in  nature  which  all  healthy 
people  feel.  There  is,  however,  a  very  large 
number  of  unfortunate  persons,  who,  through 
illness  or  want,  are  precluded  from  any  enjoy- 
ment of  the  particular  forms  of  happiness  which 
the  coming  of  Spring  brings.  The  following 
pages  are  intended  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  charitable  and  benevolent  to  institutions 
which  exist  to  restore,  so  far  as  may  be,  the 
happiness  which  illness  and  want  have  taken 
from  those  hapless  victims.  The  Proprietors  of 
this  Review  call  attention  to  those  Institutions 
with  the  confidence  that  they  are  necessary, 
well  and  economically  managed,  and  therefore 
thoroughly  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  generous. 


Index  to  Charities  subjoined  to  the   Appeal: 


British  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Damb  Females 

Charing  Cross  Hospital 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children 

Qaeen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital 

Royal  Alfred  Aged  Merchant  Seamen's  Institution 

Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners'  Royal  Benevolent  Society 


Uhc   (Sluarterlg  IReview 

Charities  Hbvertiser. 

April,  1905. 


CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL,  W.C. 

AND 

CONVALESCENT  HOME,  LIMPSFIELD,  SURREY. 


president. 
H.R.H.  THE   PRINCESS   LOCISE,  DUCHESS  OF   ARGYLL 


L 

^r  Messrs.  Dxommonu.  49  Charing  Cross.   Messrs.  Coutts,  59  Strand. 
B   Messrs.  Hoarb,  37  Fleet  Street ;   Martin's  Bank,  Ld..  68  Lombard  St. 

■    Con^ 

I     Th« 
I         Ai 


Tre&BDrer. 
GEORGE  J.    DkLMMOND.   Esq. 


Secretary.— Akthur  E.   Reade,  Es^. 


The  Governors  earnestly  solicit  assistance  for  this  Hospital  and 
Convalescent  Home,  which  treats  annually  an  average  of  over 

23,000    SIGK    AND    INJURBD     PATIENTS. 


Th«  Hospital  and  ConvalABoent  Homes  are  depsndent 

upon  Voluntary  Contributions  to  the  amount  of 

£16,000  per  annum. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  both  for  tbc;  Hospital 
and  the  Convaleaceul  f{ome  will  be  moil  thankfully  rccL-ived  by  cither 
ol  the  above-named  Bankers ;  or  by  the  Secretary  at  the  llot^pual. 


FORM    OF    BEUUEST, 

"I  give  and  bequeath  tothcTreasurerorTreasurcrs,for  the  lime  being, 
of  CiiARiNO  Cross  Hospital.  London,  for  the  use  of  that  Charity,  the 
sum  of  (or  all  my  lands  and  homes  known  as  ), 

free  of  l.£gacy  duty,  to  be  paid  as  soon  after  my  decease  as  may  be 
possible  " 


4     THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  CHARITIES  ADVERTISER 


BRITISH  ASYLUM  FOR  DEAF  &  DUMB  FEMALES 

Oktice 
3  BLOOMSBURY    SQUARE  (late  of  27  rbd  uon  sqoau).  WC 

LOWER    CLAPTON. 

BSTABLISHBD    ilM*    (Ceiti&cd  ondoc  ajtb  and  i6tfa  VleC  c.  4j.) 


Vndtf  tkt  Pmtrvnagg  o/ 
HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING.     HER     MAJESTY    Qt'EEN    ALEXANDRA 
PfMidm^hOKV  AMHERST   OF  HACKNBY 
V4€*-PTi*i4int" 

TrMwrvf-MALIRICE   G.    C.    GLYN.    BfQ. 

BanAfn- MusBs.  GLYN,    MILLS   A    Co..    Loubakd    St«sct. 

SmvfdfT— W.   T.   HILLYBR.  Esq- 


OlO*Qt4 — (>J)  To  reocivc,  educate  orcontioDc  the  edacatton  of  Adult  Female 

Mutes  fioro  Ki  jrean  of  age. 
{h)  To  gnre  indQsiniil  trunine  and  religious  instruction,  with  ■  view  ro 

enable  Fenule  Deaf  Mutes  to  gain  a  livelihood  aod  occupj  sane 

OmIuI  position  in  lif«. 
If)  To  provide  a  Home  (or  the  ftomele&s  and  iboM  who,  from  iocapaco^t 

mfirmity,  or  age,  are  unable  to  do  aaxthlng  towarrU  their  mm 

niainteoanee. 


An  Annual  Election  of  Inmates,  tree  for  three  yean,  ttkoa  place  In  Jnn*.   lniaal«f 
are  also  admitted  bjr  payment  of  a  small  annual  amount  for  maintanaoee  end  imttnctkA 


SubsoHptlons  and  Donations  urgently  needed* 


AGED  MERCHANT  SEAMEN^S^  INSTITUTION 

WE  APPEAL  FOR  YOUR    KIND  AnVaNNUAL   SUPPORT 

\,    To  m&lntain  Ita  650  a^ed  Inmatei  ajid  out-p«nslon«ra. 

«.    To  Raltava  the  HUNDREDS  of  POOR  and  *OBD  APPLIC&HTS. 

Patr»H^i-H  K  H.  Tl.I'  I'KINCEOfWALl'-'i.wid'.l.*.  Ho«l  lion.  THB  UAR-juBiSor  LOMUOND««KV 

/(a»*rr»-WtLLtAMS  URACUITS  UaNK.  I.TTl,  Bhchkl  l.^na.  EC. 
Offlo*  of  th»  Koyal  AlAred  InvUtatlon  :— 

56  mCHTmOH  BTRHBT.  ■.O.  StCf9imtf~\     DMLEV  WALKER 


-^-^  -  '^' 
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ODEEH  CHARLOTTE'S  LYIHG-IN  BOSPITE, 

HARYLBBOMB  ROAD.  LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  17&3.     Incorporated  by  Royal  Chftrl«r,  1686. 


$sti'«a-H£IR   MAJBSTT    QXTBBN    AT.WXANDRA. 

yic4-Patr<m-H.R.H.    THE     PRINCESS    OF     WALES. 

PrMtJtfnl— The  Viscount  Portman. 

Tr«ajwrrr— Alfkso  C.  di  Rothschild,  Esq,,  C.V.O. 

Ckairm^nSiw  Samukl  Scott.  Ban.,  M.P. 


OBJECTS    or    THE    CHARITY. 

1.  To  provide  an  Asylum  for  tlio  delivery  of  Poor  Married  Women;   and  al»o  of 

Dassnriog  UniDarried  Women  wiih  thtir  fint  child. 
0.  To  provide  ildUed  Midwfves  lo  attend  poor  Married  Women  to  ilieir  Confiiumms 

at  tMr  own  horius. 
y  The  Training  of  MadicaJ  Pupils,  Midwlves  for  the  Poor,  and  Monthly  Nur«M. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Ho«pital  100,000  poor  women  have  been 
rellared.  Last  year  1,456  Patients  wore  received  Into  the  Hospital,  and  i,7U 
were  attended  at  their  own  Homes. 

Ann"ftl  expenditure  of  the  Charity  aniount«  to  nearly  £6000;  Reliable 
Income,  £2000  only. 

An  Annual  Sut>scriplion  of  £3  v.,  or  a  Donation  of  ^^31  101.,  entitles  the  Con> 
iriNutor  10  rcooinmcnd  One  In-potlent  and  Three  Out-patients  yearly,  and  qualtlias 
for  elortion  as  Governor. 

Contributions  will  bo  gratefully  received  by  the  Banlien,  Mcsars.  Cocki,  Blddulpb 
and  Co..  43,  Charing  Crou.  S.W.,  or  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Stcrttary, 


.^ 


^^i^"^l% 


^vf: 


f^"^  n^ 


^ 


,.  7- 


iCfc  a    iurr 


(Ul    tfu    it. 


ROYAL    BENEVOLENT   SOCIETY. 

P/ir/?O.V— His   Majesty  thii  King 

THE  SHIPWRECKEU  MARINERS'  SOCIETY  works  on  the  followinc  prin 
*      cipal  lines:— 

All  ibipwrecked  men  are  loauntly  cared  for  on  the  spot  and  sent  bone 

All  widows  and  orphans  of  sailors,  ftc,  lo&t  at  sea  ace  IminedlMely  toucbt  out 
and  tticooored. 

Distressed  seafaren  are  nt  once  charitably  aided. 

Mariners  and  fisberuien  are  directly  encouraeed  Id  self  help,  throufth  the  advantattes 

Sained  by  membership  of  the  Society,  which  Include  substantial  benefits  to  Ibeir 
ependents 

^'"^-l!?''  Society  was  founded  in  tft^govsr  Half  n  MiMlon  persons  have  two  retlerpd 

PUHDB  are  aarnesUr  APPBALBD  for  by  the  CommlCtee  of  Hanatfamant 

frtitdtnt    The  Rir.Hi  Hon.  The  Kawl  Cauocam,  K.G. 

CAdirwian— Vice-Admiiiai,  W.  F.  S.  Mann. 

5MriMry— G   £.  Mauok,  Esq.,  a6  Suflotk  Street.  Pail  Mall  East.  Londoo.  S.W. 
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ENGLAND 

ALLOWS  MORE  THAN  A  QUARTER 

OF  ITS 

POPULATION 

TO   DIE 

UNDER    THE    AGE    OF   TWELVE. 

THE  HOSPITAL  FOR 

SICK  CHILDREN 

GREAT  ORMOND  STREET, 

APPEALS 

MOST    EARNESTLY    FOR    FUNDS 

TO    PREVENT 

THIS   NEEDLESS  WASTE  OF  LIFE. 


£1,000  ENDOWS  11  COT  FOR  EVER  £1,000 


Contributions  acknowledged  by  Secreiarym 


'ISTINCTIVE   SYSTEM 

OF 

ASSURANCE 


I   Society 

)unded  in  1837, 
le  Accumulated 
5  now  exceed 
teen  Millions 
ing. 

'^E  ASSURANCE. 

ictive  features — 
ate  PremJams. 
Immediate  Assurances. 

Bonuses  to  those  who 
:  to  be  good  lives. 

nses  of  Management 
moderate ;  and  as 
are  no  Shareholders 
lurplus  goes  to  the 
yholders. 

HENT  ASSURANCES 

a  Special  Class 
themselves,  re- 
ng  the  Whole 
:)lus  arising 
thorn. 


EXAMPLES. 

Life  assurance.  The  Premiums  are  so  moderate 
tiiat  the  yearly  sum  charged  fay  many  other  first-class 
Offices  for  £1000  (With  ProfiU)  will  here  usually  secure 
from  the  commencement  as  much  as  £1200  or  thereby. 

A  person,  age  30,  may  secure  £500  at  death,  with  right 
to  Bonus  Additions,  for  an  Annual  Payment  of  £10:Ui8 
during  life^  or  of  £l3i9:7  during  25  years  only. 

Provision  FOR  THE  YOUNG.  For£IOannuany, 
a  I^ucnt  or  Guardian  of  a  child  under  one  year  old,  may 
secure  to  it  an  Assurance  of  £805,  with  Bonus  Additions, 
payable  at  age  55,  or  at  death  if  previous  should  that  event 
happen  after  age  21. 

If  the  Assurance  were  payable  at  death  only,  after  21,  the 
amount  would  be  £1276,  with  right  to  Bonus  Additions. 

All  Premiums  returnable  should  the  child  die  before  2U 
Medical  Examination  is  dispensed  with  in  these  cases,  and 
there  are  no  restrictions  on  future  residence  or  occupation. 

Pension  for  advanced  aqe  combined  with 

PROVISION  AT  DEATH.  A  person,  age  30,  for  an 
Annual  Payment  of  £14 : 3 : 9,  ceasing  before  age  65,  may 
secure  £500  at  death,  with  right  to  Bonus  Additions, 
together  with  an  Annuity  of  £25  for  the  remainder  of  life, 
commencing  at  age  65. 

The  Assured,  on  attaining  age  65,  is  possessed  of  a 
Paid-up  Policy,  with  Bonus  Additions,  payable  at  death, 
and  is  in  receipt  of  a  fixed  Income  for  remainder  of  life. 

Endowment  assurances  receive  the  whou 

Profits  arising  under  this  Qass  in  the  form  of  an  Annual 
Bonus  from  the  commencement. 

A  Premium  of  £17 :  14 : 7,  at  age  30,  limited  to  30  pay- 
ments, secures  £500,  with  Bonuses,  to  the  Assured  at  age 
60,  or  to  his  representatives  in  event  of  earlier  death. 


he  scottish   provident 
institution 


DNDOK: 


17  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C.  WEST  END:    17  PAZX  KALL,  8.W. 

DUBLIN:    36  OOLLEOE   OREEN. 


Olasgow,  29  St  Vincent  PL 
Aberdeen,  166  Union  St. 
Dundee.  4d  Meadowslde. 
Birmingham,  96  Oolmore  Row. 


BrUtoL  27  Olare  St 
Oanllfl;  19  Hlcb  St. 
Leeds,  86  Park  Row. 
Uverpool,  26  OaiUe  St. 


Manchester,  10  Albert  Bq, 
Newcastle,  1  Qneen  St 
NottlnghsBi.  32  King  St. 
BeUut,  1  DonegallSq.,  W. 


AD   OFFICE:    No.    6   ST.    ANDREW   SQUARE,    EDINBURGH 


Full  Prospectus  forwa.r<l«tA  ot\  Sk3po>^«»»«*^ 


[yST  PUBLISHED.-TWO  VOLUMES  OF   ESSAYS. 
By  the  late  LORD  SALISBURY. 

SSAYS  ON  FOREIGN  POLITICS' 

LMrg^   Crown   Svo,      6%,    net. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  ESSAYS. 

L^rg^    Crown   8\o.        Wfib    P'ortrmlU        6%.    net, 

.  .  theit  bttloiSc  merit  (uid  tlieJr  pcmunal  intcicit  arc  alik«  beyond  dispotc' 

Many  rfa<Tet^  will  welcome  tlic  tiunorliiniiv  tiO\v   iffbrJc-l  fliciii  of  rcadiDf 
t    \yy    the     '  '•    who   WCW 

■  dim  will  :ity  which  \» 


IB! 


nc  lb?  brnt  of  llie  nthor'st 


JOHN    MURRAY,   ALBEMARLE    STREET,  W. 


NOW  RBADW 

hth  200  Hiusirations  from  Special  Photographs,  and  Map 

Demy  8vo.       26«.  net. 


LHASA    AND 


ITS   MYSTERIES 


A    RECORD    OF    THE    EXPEDITION,    1903-1904. 
By  L.  AUSTINE  WADDELL, 

LCD    CB,.  C  I  fc     F|,S.,  TAI 


JOHN   MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET.  W. 


'I'i. 
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